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F one asked a foreigner what impressed him most in the South 
African War, he would probably say the transport of ‘several 
hundred thousand men over 6,000 miles without a hitch, while the 
Navy held the peace of Europe. The distance to France is short, 
but the feat is more remarkable, for the army passed over within a 
short day’s run of the enemy ports of the second naval Power. We 
take all our voluntary enterprises, which owe little to governments 
as a matter of course, and it is so with our mercantile marine. As 
for the rest the achievement was made possible by careful fore- 
thought at the Defence Committee and by the skilful use of naval 
power across the short span of sea from Dover to Calais, while 
behind the impregnable mobile barrier the transports went unceas- 
ingly to and fro. Except for the fact that submarines and hydro- 
planes played their part in addition, the exploit resembled the 
Japanese landing in Korea behind the barrier of Togo’s fleet off 
Port Arthur. In so far as the submarine and hydroplane on this 
and subsequent occasions rendered valuable services, their success 
can only strengthen the belief that all inventions are bound to 
contribute to the ascendency of the leading maritime Power. In 
this case the Expeditionary Force was not an invasion, and it does 
not prove much in regard to landing on a hostile coast in face of 
an undefeated navy. It does prove that the Defence Committee has 
co-ordinated the work of the Army and the Navy, so that if we do 
have to attempt a landing in force on hostile territory, there will be 
none of the scandals that dimmed the lustre of our arms in many 
past combined expeditions. 

A similar perfect co-ordination of effort was seen in the operations 
of Hood’s squadron on the coast of Flanders; and in a number of 
affairs of which the Persian Gulf landing at Basra and the pene- 
tration inland for seventy miles up the river to the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, is a brilliant example. It loses nothing 
from the fact that it has all been done in the line of advance of the 
planned Baghdad Railway. In all criticisms of our military arm 
let it be remembered that it has done all and more than we ever 
promised it would do. The small Expeditionary Force was fully 
prepared, and it did very largely contribute to saving the situation 
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in France. That larger forces were not at the front earlier in the 
war was due to the failure to contain or destroy German cruisers 
threatening the routes from India, and the temporary relief garrison 
for Egypt from Australia. The failure then, if failure there be, 
has not been at the Defence Committee, but has been at the 
Admiralty which, under the Government, regulates our naval 
programmes and the distribution of the Fleets. The co-ordination 
achieved by the Defence Committee shows the advantage of the 
naval and military advisers of the Government meeting together 
with the most important members of the Cabinet under the chair- 
manship of the Prime Minister. I am inclined to believe that if 
the Admiralty had not been so jealous and tenacious of its power, 
and had recognised that the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, Board 
of Trade, and the War Office must have an intimate knowledge and 
be satisfied with the provision made in the distribution of our 
Fleets, we would not have had to suffer as we have done in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE NAVY. 


The naval situation which had to be faced was one of a 
very favourable character. On the German side our intervention 
appears to have come as an entire surprise. On our side it appears 
from published statements that for two years past the allied Govern- 
ments were aware of the German intention to invade France through 
Belgium.* The only forecast then to be made was one of date. 
The known military character of Prussian diplomacy required that 
“the day ’’ should coincide with the completion of vital prepara- 
tions such as the Kiel Ship Canal, the strategic railways, the army 
scheme of 1912, and the fortress scheme along the Eastern frontier. 
This date pointed to midsummer of 1914, or one which would 
anticipate by two years the maturity of the very extensive 
Russian preparations. The date of the Austrian ultimatum was 
July 23rd, a time favourable to Great Britain, for her Navy is then 
always mobilised for manceuvres or an inspection with exercises. 
The most important point is, however, that our task was only half as 
great as the one we had prepared for. German diplomacy gave us 
Allies whose combined navies alone were superior to the united 
fleets of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey. Since our Allies 
deprived Germany of a supply of skilled labour that has been forced 
into the military sphere at the same time as they necessarily closed 
their own frontiers, the processes of a war of attrition have been 
rendered more severe than if we had been fighting Germany single 


*See the Belgian Minister of War’s published version of his speech to the 
Chamber in secret session in 1912, also the French Yellow Book. 
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handed. There is this other consideration. German shipping is 
atanend. The Allies’ shipping is not at her disposal. She can 
only tempt the limited amount of neutral shipping to bring cargoes 
to her ports by paying excessively, for the demand for shipping is 
abnormal and the risks of war are great in regard to anything 
carried to German ports. Bearing this in mind and the fact that 
Germany’s North Sea ports are altogether closed, we may illustrate 
diagrammatically the open, partially open and closed sources 


of supply. 
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The diagram shows how immense has been the dislocation of 
Germany’s industry in this war of attrition through the spread of 
the conflict to other nations besides Great Britain and Germany. 
It is easy to see that while our Army was faced with a task con- 
siderably greater than the standard under which its numbers were 
fixed, the Navy had to face one far below its standard. It should 
be mentioned, in addition, that owing to the existence of those great 
voluntary enterprises of our country, the shipbuilding firms, we 
have been enabled to add to our naval strength three new super- 
Dreadnoughts, building for Turkey and Chile; three Brazilian 
monitors which have done service on the coast of Flanders, two 
destroyer leaders, and later on there will be several destroyers. 
Germany can only add from a similar source the Greek battle- 
cruiser ‘‘ Salamis’’; and the fast Russian cruisers, ‘‘ Mouraiveff 
*“ Amousky,’’ and ‘‘ Nevelskoi,’’ which were launched this year at 
the Schichau Yard in Elbing. These latter ships were designed 
for 5.1-inch guns, a Russian type not in Krupp’s lists. The reasons 
which prompted Russia to order cruisers in Germany are as 
inscrutable as that guns for Antwerp should have been ordered 
from Krupp. The nation which gave up Heligoland must not, 
however, shed tears over its too trusting allies. Russia may take 
Elbing before the Schichau cruisers take to the sea. 

It is owing to the existence of our private firms that the longer 
the war lasts the greater will be our gain in reinforcements. 
The smaller German resources will also work under the 
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double handicap that the Allies by sea are cutting off 
many metals and ingredients essential to war, and the great 
industrial areas are perilously placed at the eastern and 
western frontiers of Germany. By the end of 1915, we shall 
receive an accession of power of fifteen Dreadnoughts as compared 
with three for Germany. There is no compensating outlook for 
Germany in the efforts of her Allies, which are far more than 
balanced by the prospective increases of the Russian, French, and 
Japanese navies. The ambitious naval programme recently 
sanctioned at a meeting of the non-Socialist members of the 
Reichstag will take time to mature, a longer time than it will take 
the Allies to reach the line of the Rhine. We may trust our own 
Government to build ships in advance of Parliamentary sanction. 
Already our intrepid airmen have shown their initiative at 
Diisseldorf and at the Zeppelin factory, which means that they can 
reach Essen. When the Allies are on the line of the Rhine, Essen 
will be close at hand, and at Essen and Diisseldorf is concentrated 
all Germany’s gun-making and armour plant. Only a nation 
believing in its own invincibility would ever have effected such a 
concentration. It will be a difficult one to correct. 


THE GERMAN FLEET. 


Whatever view the German Staff may have held concerning a 
war with Great Britain alone, it necessarily had to be discarded 
when Great Britain’s Allies brought her a reinforcement equal to 
the combined German and Austro-Hungarian navies. The German 
navy had to be held ready for service in the Baltic, where invasion 
by sea would have simplified the Russian land campaign. Solongas 
either fleet was in existence, neither would undertake an invasion 
by sea. Had Germany been waging war with Great Britain alone, 
it is probable that the army would have been used for the purpose 
of securing a very benevolent neutrality from Holland and 
Denmark, and the latter Power would not have mined the entrances 
to the Baltic, leaving Germany only the Kiel Ship Canal, with its 
vulnerable locks. Confronted by overwhelming forces, the German 
navy, so far as its great battleships were concerned, was withdrawn 
into the Kiel Ship Canal. High hopes were entertained that by 
scattering mines and utilising submarines, some of Great Britain’s 
preponderance might be nibbled away, just as in the first war in 
which sea mines were used, one-third of Japan’s battleship force 
was lost by thisagency. The reasoning was faulty, as there never 
was the slightest necessity for the valuable units of Togo’s fleet to 
be off Port Arthur, nor any need for the Grand Fleet to be in the 
North Sea. The important point in war is for the superior 
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naval Power to be able to bring an enemy to action should he 
proceed to sea. Wireless telegraphy from fast cruisers and 
destroyers hanging on to the enemy out of gun-range enable a 
movement for concentration to be effected. That in no way conflicts 
with the opinion that if suitable flotillas had swept through 
the North Sea well before hostilities, it could have been held free 
of mines. The mere fact that the attempt was made to lay 
mines would have justified us, in the interests of neutrals as well 
as of ourselves, in mining the Heligoland Bight, a step which 
could only have been interfered with by a demonstration in force 
on the part of the German navy. I have never been able to reconcile 
myself to a policy which deliberately acquiesced in the North Sea 
becoming a wilderness of the waters. The official organ Uberall 
had made no secret of the policy of mining the high 
seas. In a symposium in the North American Review, in 
1905, the German representative, Commander von Uslar, claimed 
that mines must always be allowed “‘in the actual operation area 
“of the fleets,’ and the safety of neutral shipping could only be 
studied ‘“‘as long as this demand does not run counter to the 
““belligerent’s object—viz., to overcome his opponent quickly.” 
Subsequently the German representatives at the Hague left 
no doubt that this was their view. The Germans fully 
concur with our War Office pamphlet of 1893, which proved that 
in the great majority of wars hostilities have preceded the declara- 
tion of war. The War Office pamphlet showed that for 171 years 
there were ten instances of a declaration of war prior to hostilities 
to 107 in which the blow came first. Bismarck himself told us, after 
he was foiled in 1875, that this would be the German course on the 
next occasion. There was therefore little reason to doubt that mines 
would be laid in the North Sea prior to the declaration of war if we 
did not make it too hot for the minelayers. It was also necessary 
to give the world, after over a century of maritime peace in 
European waters, a striking demonstration that neither mine nor 
torpedo in the water, neither aeroplane nor Zeppelin in the air, 
had in any way abridged, but rather had consolidated, the 
advantages we possessed as an island Kingdom and an oceanic 
Empire. We could have swept the North Sea and mined the 
Heligoland Bight. We have had to lay down a much larger area of 
minefields since then with greater interference to neutrals. If the 
Government did not intend to use mines, it is difficult to see why 
so many of our cruisers were fitted as minelayers. Even if, 
however, we grant that Germany has succeeded in making the 
North Sea a waste of waters, it has also seriously interfered with 
the trade of the neutrals best able to supply her wants. The 
submarine and the mine have absolutely failed to inflict those 
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losses which the Germans hoped for. Hence the otherwise inex- 
plicable bombardments of coast towns in the hope that a portion of 
the Grand Fleet will be rushed to the rescue across a new minefield 
or in the track of waiting submarines. If we assume these more or 
less unseen dangers to constitute ordinary navigation losses, and 
add them in for both sides to those due to grounding or collision, 
then it will still remain true that we have not suffered relatively so 
much as we did in the past when we lost far more ships from 
navigation risks than did our enemy. We then incurred the 
greater risk as we do now, because we had to keep the sea. In 
other words, the policy of waging war without a fleet at sea has 
hopelessly failed. The question then arises, will a new policy be 
tried? Will the fleet come out? I see no reason to think that any 
event, short of the security of the Kiel Ship Canal being 
threatened, will bring it out to what apparently will be certain 
destruction. What nations or rulers will do when galvanised into 
action by despair no man can foresee. The Kaiser himself has 
commanded the German fleet on many occasions, including several 
naval manoeuvres. The most spectacular exit for a spectacular 
career would be to take command again in war, for he would be the 
first Emperor to have commanded a fleet in battle. What little we 
have seen of ship actions does not hold out much hope. Out- 
numbered as it is, the German fleet is also outclassed in the supreme 
weapon of war—the gun. Their ships each carry a larger number 
of torpedo tubes than our own, but they have not the speed to 
enable them to choose the range, bringing the torpedo into play 
as well as the gun. On coming out they will be the 
target of our more numerous submarines. Add to this the fact 
that six months in the Kiel Canal is bad sea training and it 
is easy to complete the picture. Americans tell us that it is a 
little premature to say the Germans will be outgunned. We hear 
of réarmaments. It is necessary to point out that so far as the 
Dreadnoughts are concerned, the limitations of existing weights 
and spaces do not admit of a larger type of ordnance being substi- 
tuted for a smaller. The possibility is therefore narrowed down to 
the substitution of superior types of 12-inch and 11-inch guns. 
If the dimensions of the gun are to remain nearly the same, 
as they must with existing turrets, the superior gun must gain 
its effects either by standing a much heavier charge, or Krupp 
has got hold of an invention which gets rid of the friction 
of rifling, rotates the projectile in some other way, and gives 
therefore much greater penetration. Even if we grant that this 
has been done, it is hardly likely to bring the 11-inch and 
12-inch gun to the level of the 13}-inch and 18-inch guns with which 
so many of our Dreadnoughts are armed. We have to remember 
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that nothing in the way of penetration can get over the superiority 
obtained by a larger shell containing a much heavier bursting 
charge. Assuming, then, that this talk of new guns is true, the 
German fleet will still be outgunned. It follows that their ex- 
perience, if they seek action, will be similar to what has happened 
in this war already. When our destroyers have met German 
destroyers, they have beaten them by superior guns. When the 
““ Sydney ’’ fought the ‘‘ Emden,’’ when the ‘‘ Scharnhorst ’’ and 
her consorts fought Cradock’s ships, when Sturdee avenged 
Cradock, it was always the best gunned side that annihilated the 
other with trifling loss of life to itself. A more detailed examination 
of the subject is obviously impossible without coming under the 
ban of the consorship, and our survey must now be confined to 
what has happened in the past. The same remark applies to the 
promised attempt by Turkey, with German assistance, on the 
Suez Canal. Von der Goltz has already experienced two 
surprises from sea power. In Belgium he was saluted by 
Hood’s squadron. On his arrival in Turkey he found a British 
submarine had torpedoed a Turkish warship halfway up 
the Dardanelles. If he takes command of the march across the 
Sinai peninsula to the Suez Canal, his expedition will prove the 
means by which we can demonstrate our amphibious power on 
front and flanks in a campaign which will live in the memory of 
Asia for centuries to come. 


THE CENSOR AND CRITICISM. 


We live in the midst of a world-wide war, and the atmosphere as 
well as the censorship is unfavourable to such a survey of its 
ramifications as Dr. Johnson would have urged, first as a whole 
and then in detail. At one moment the Censor claimed power to 
suppress criticism of the Government. It is well that the claim was 
withdrawn when Mr. Bonar Law protested. Asa student I know 
that democracy is never interested in a subject for long at a time. 
It is at grips with war questions now, but experience in Parliament 
convinced me that the whole thing was anathema from 1906 to 1909. 
To refuse criticism now, because we are at war, is tantamount to 
saying that it may only be indulged in when the public will not 
listen. Even the great Duke of Wellington was powerless to 
change obsolete systems of drill after the war was over. 
Besides I have no belief in secrecy except in regard to 
the crucial moves of the game of war which actually gain 
in secrecy and in deception by the fact that so much that is imma- 
terial is revealed. When nothing is revealed there is no bait, and 
the man is a fool who thinks war can be waged without offering 
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plenty of bait. There are others who in matters of war are under 
the influence of the mistaken idea that the bait itself should be kept 
secret from the fish and the mice. If I may invent a maxim to 
express the right policy I should say ‘‘ bait revealed: fate con- 
‘‘cealed.’? The idea of absolute secrecy is quite unsuited to the 
British people, and so is anything infringing its immemorial 
privilege of criticising the government. It is an idea which 
was never held by any great man in our history. Take 
Nelson’s criticism of the Admiralty for superseding Lord Hood 
during the French Revolutionary War. Are we now to 
be prevented from saying that it is an elementary fact that a fleet 
is a very intimate and intricate organisation ; and that it is necessary 
that both the fleet and its admiral should become accustomed to 
each other? And why are we to be prevented while extravagant 
praise is given because of the ‘‘ courage ’’ which appointed Sir John 
Jellicoe after war had broken out? It is because that to do so points 
to a lack of vision on the part of the Government. Sir John 
Jellicoe’s great reputation as a commander afloat was not won at a 
desk at the Admiralty during the past two years. The distinguished 
officer he relieved had been continuously employed at sea for eight 
years and received the appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Home Fleets on December 5th, rg11. If therefore the precedent in 
Lord Charles Beresford’s case of a two years’ command had been 
followed, Sir John Jellicoe might have been training the Grand 
Fleet for eight months. Are we to be told that long and constant 
association of the admiral and his officers is no longer necessary, 
that a network of wires on the top of a building in Whitehall takes 
command? That explanation would only make matters worse for 
we would be in face of something which it is desirable to alter on 
the spot. The functions the Admiralty has to perform are those 
which von Roon performed in relation to Moltke, except that they 
have to co-ordinate the distribution of different fleets so that their 
work may be cleared up as soon as possible and the maximum force 
be available at the decisive points. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF OUR CRUISERS. 


Even in peace time we were angrily told that nobody had the 
right to call in question the distribution of our fleets. The admirals 
have always exercised that right. ‘‘ It is shameful,’’ wrote Nelson 
a year before Trafalgar in regard to his lack of frigates, ‘‘ I wrote to 
‘the Admiralty until I was tired and they left off answering those 
“parts of my letters.’? Dealing with the past we are now entitled 
to say that to provide in peace time only eight fast small 
cruisers to the eight for Germany on the different foreign stations, 
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outside the Mediterranean, was the strategy of an economist rather 
than that of a sailor? Five fast cruisers in addition under Admiral 
Cradock were in the North Atlantic in connection with the trouble 
in Mexico, but they were already under orders to return home when 
war broke out. These facts are revealed by the Navy List 
of July last. One can understand, if this was put forward 
as an ideal distribution, how the Defence Committee arrived at the 
forecast of 10 per cent. losses for our shipping during the first six 
months of the supposititious war for which our navy was prepared. 
I had to deal with this subject in a course of lectures annually given 
to the Naval War Course over ten years ago. In those lectures, and 
in a brief summary in the Naval Annual (1904) entitled ‘‘ Commerce 
““in War,” after showing how our losses in the last French War 
were 2.36 per cent. of our shipping, I arrived at the conclusion that 
they would be considerably less in a future war, while our enemy’s 
shipping would vanish altogether. The present war with its 
relatively insignificant losses in proportion to the whole of our 
mercantile navy is only indirect evidence as to the accuracy of the 
forecast since it is waged under advantageous conditions. In addi- 
tion the published loss of our shipping is no measure of the wide- 
spread dislocation of our commerce which took place while no ships 
sailed in certain parts of distant seas because of the operations of 
the German cruisers. The important thing for us to note is that 
a total provision of only 36 fast small cruisers to 25 for Germany, 
as the result of successive ship-building programmes, was quite 
inadequate; and the allocation of only equal numbers to the distant 
stations which form the extremities of empire, was gambling with 
the future. Even so the situation could have been remedied in regard 
to both the two armoured cruisers and four small cruisers which 
issued from Germany’s naval base in China on August 6th. The 
war crisis broke out on July 23rd. Along the whole stretch of sea and 
coast line of the western side of North and South America there 
were no cruisers to meet this squadron if it concentrated. It was 
probable that von Spee would follow out the well-known maxim of 
Napoleon : ‘‘ Separate to live, concentrate to fight,’? which de Wet 
applied with such signal success in our last war. His ships had 
well-trained crews, having been long in commission, and like 
should be met by like in superior force. A squadron sent out at 
once would have been nearing the British base at the Falkland 
Islands on the date von Spee put to sea, or fourteen days after 
the Austrian ultimatum. The Admiralty told us in August 
that a concentration was being effected at the request of 
the Foreign Office to pay particular attention to the trade with the 
South American republics. With the sunset battle in the Pacific it 
became public property that so far as the Falkland Islands’ base was 
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concerned that concentration consisted of the ‘‘ Good Hope ’”’ and 
‘‘ Monmouth ’’? whose speeds were good, and the old battleship 
‘‘ Canopus ”’ which was no longer capable of more than 13 knots. 
The Navy and Casualty Lists revealed that these ships were com- 
missioned by men mobilised from the reserves. Neither in arma- 
ments nor in training were they fit for their work. Let us 
see what that brave and skilful sailor Cradock thought of the 
matter. The Army and Navy Gazette, December 12th, published 
one of the last letters written by Cradock’s secretary. ‘* From now 
‘“to the end of this month is the critical time, as it will decide 
‘‘ whether we shall have to fight a superior German force 

‘‘before we can get a reinforcement from home or the 
‘* Mediterranean. We feel that the Admiralty ought to have a 
‘* better force here and take a larger advantage of our three to two 
‘‘ superiority. But we will fight cheerfully whatever odds we may 
‘“have to face.’’ It is a sorry chapter in our history the sacrifice 
of these brave men fighting cheerfully. What was done so well by 
Sturdee’s squadron five weeks later could have been done in the 
earliest stages of the war. The blame must lie with the economists 
and not with the strategists. The latter made the agreement with 
Australia and New Zealand in 1909 for a strong Pacific Fleet. The 
economists in 1912 repudiated it. 


SHADOWING. 


The present war not only found us discarding the old principle 
of maintaining considerably more powerful squadrons in distant 
seas than our enemy, but to the surprise of most sailors the policy 
of shadowing was abandoned. Shadowing is effected by a distribu- 
tion of ships so as to bring all the enemy’s warships, or armed 
merchant vessels, under the observation of a stronger force during 
the days of crisis. In a symposium on “ National Maritime 
“Rights and Responsibilities in Time of War,’ in the North 
American Review in 1905, as the British representative I pointed out 
that ‘‘ Shadowing enables a great naval Power to bring about 
‘“ decisive issues at the earliest moment, and it is far the most 
“efficient protection she can devise. Shadowing gives the prey 
‘“into her hands, whereas its abolition would leave the bird in the 
“bush. While the process is extremely irritating to others, it 
“cannot be doubted that it is indispensable to Great Britain, and 
‘that she regards it as of importance to the preservation of peace 
‘““by demonstrating the efficiency of her preparations . . . she 
‘will maintain her rights on this point as tenaciously as she 
“‘ formerly held to the right of search, which still exists . . . a 
“nation has as much right to shadow the ships of another as a 
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““ military nation has to place troops on the frontiers.’’ Nothing 
has occurred to alter these views. We abandoned the policy, and 
though four naval Powers combined in the search for the cruisers 
which were lost on the seas, several months elapsed before the 
*“ Emden ”’ was destroyed as the result of a fortunate accident in 
the “‘ Sydney ”’ being with the Australian transports within easy 
distance of Cocos Island, when the operator there sent out his 
S.O.S. signal. Five months have gone, and some of the cruisers 
are still at large. There is no real substitute for the policy of 
shadowing, and we are now wasting a great force of ships abroad 
when a few would have sufficed under the old policy. 

In conclusion, we may sum up some of the remaining lessons of 
the war. A new weapon like the submarine was bound to score 
successes while methods of fighting it were evolved. Speed is 
obviously its chief enemy, being its own most vulnerable quality. 
It has not succeeded in torpedoing ships moving at speed, and 
large ships engaged in operations of war have been successfully 
defended by outlying fast destroyers. The war has shown that the 
strong maritime Power is able to use its old ships with effect while 
the weak can only use her newest. The reason is that with the 
freedom of the seas and behind the protection of her new ships, the 
old vessels can perform many tasks, such as the patrol of routes, 
operations against enemy’s ports and wireless stations. Had we 
been on terms more or less of equality with Germany, 
none of the old ships could have hazarded, for to do so 
would have been to insure for them the fate of the 
““Good Hope’’ and the ‘‘Monmouth.’’ Consequently the 
new ships would have had to do the duties of the old ships, or 
essential parts of our campaign would have had to be sacrificed. 
We have used in this war a number of ships which were included 
in a list issued by the Board of Admiralty ten years ago as ready 
for sale, being of no fighting value. The use of such vessels in 
saving the main fighting force from dispersion is based on the chief 
lesson of sea warfare, that the sea will only tolerate one master who 
can take great liberties in everything, save the unchanging 
principles of strategy. 


CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


1815 AND 1913. 


D URING many years the study of the career of Napoleon I. 

has become increasingly popular in Germany, a circumstance 
which recalls the equally significant fact of the Napoleonic 
boom of 1893 and subsequent years in France, consequent on the 
publication of the Marbot and other Memoirs. In both countries 
that study has proved to be the best means of strengthening the 
militarist spirit. Frenchmen found in it food for thoughts of 
revenge; and the Russian alliance of 1894-5, somewhat resembling 
the Treaty of Tilsit (1807), promised to restore them to a position 
of power, if not of supremacy, in Europe. But, strange to say, the 
oppressor of Prussia became popular in Germany. Work after 
work appeared, extolling his administrative efficiency, and his plans 
for founding a World-Empire. Pan-Germans ignored his brutal 
treatment of Prussia, or treated it as an incident in triumphant 
campaigns; but they carefully studied his combinations for the 
overthrow of Great Britain. The Crown Prince became an ardent 
admirer of Napoleon, doubtless with the aim of spurring onward his 
less headstrong father, who, after Agadir, was dubbed by some 
German papers ce poltron misérable. Napoleon had strengthened 
the French navy, had all but conquered Egypt, and had set on 
foot designs for the annexation of the Cape of Good Hope, Central 
Australia, and India. He failed; and the reasons of his failure 
intensely interested students of Weltpolitik. 

They seem to have concluded that the failure resulted, not so 
much from the impracticability of the schemes, as from the lack 
of engineering and scientific adjuncts that might now be pressed 
into the service. Students of Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of 
England have pointed out that steam-power would immensely have 
increased the chance of success; and they have generally censured 
him for repulsing Fulton’s offer of the primitive steam-engine 
designed ‘‘ to deliver France and the world from British oppres- 
‘“‘sion.’’ It is often forgotten that Napoleon long maintained the 
Boulogne flotilla in comparative efficiency. On November roth, 
1811, he wrote to Vice-Admiral Decrés stating that demonstrations 
by that force would always help to keep England on the 
defensive by detaining ships and troops for the defence of Kent 
and London. His fixed idea was to prevent Great Britain acting 
vigorously on the Continent, while he beat down her Allies, and 
thereafter resumed the plans of world-conquest which had been 
merely postponed by Trafalgar. We now think him mad to have 
plunged into Russia when he had to keep nearly half-a-million of 
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men in Spain and Italy. But there were at that time few signs that 
his Marshals expected failure. It is one of the sequelae of Welt- 
polittk that its patients lose all sense of proportion. 

Even amidst the collapse of Napoleon’s fortunes nothing is more 
remarkable than the tenacity of his hold on the Netherlands. On 
their fortresses and harbours he had spent millions, because even 
small ports like Ostend and Nieuport entered largely into his 
schemes for invading England. Even in the winter of 1813-14 he 
endeavoured to menace her from as great an extent of coast as 
possible; and, always clinging to his hope of restoring his fortunes 
and resuming cherished plans, he fought desperately for Antwerp, 
Flushing, Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda. He ordered the Governor of 
Antwerp to burn the first village within reach which donned the 
Orange cockade, and to shoot all who wore it. ‘‘ Holland is a 
““French country, and will remain so for ever ’’—so he wrote to 
his mother. No part of the French defence was stiffer than that 
maintained in the Low Countries; and that fact illustrates his 
resolve, many times expressed in 1814-15, never to renounce his 
claims to Holland and Belgium. There were good reasons for his 
decision, for the French Republic had conquered those lands in 
1794-5; and he could scarcely renounce what his predecessors in 
power had won. But he also looked on the Netherlands as a 
necessary base for an invasion of England; while their wealth and 
their maritime resources would stiffen his maritime and colonial 
enterprises. He had a high opinion of the Dutch as sailors; he 
looked to the successors of Van Tromp to help him sweep the seas, 
and found a Colonial Empire on the ruins of that of Great Britain. 

In this scheme the Low Countries played an important part. 
He intended that Antwerp should supersede London as the mart 
of the world; and, if his policy had won a lasting success, as was 
possible even in 1815, this would have been the chief commercial 
result. The confluence of the Meuse and Rhine in the Low 
Countries endows them with special facilities as the natural entrepot 
of the Continent, a fact which has also been discerned by the 
Kaiser. The eagerness of Napoleon to hold Antwerp is apparent 
in numerous despatches throughout his career; and his action in 
advancing rapidly on Brussels in June, 1815, was prompted largely 
by his resolve to capture the great port and fortress before 
Wellington and the Dutch authorities could prepare for its defence. 
Master of Antwerp, he might hope, when victorious, to assure to 
France her ‘‘ natural frontiers ’’ (which he had never renounced) 
and to resume the commercial and colonial schemes ever near to his 
heart. 

To suppose that he abandoned those designs after Trafalgar is 
an elementary blunder. He clung to them even when fighting for 
life in France and Belgium; and his pertinacity in holding to the 
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Low Countries has evidently inspired Kaiser William. It may be 
well to pass in review the Oriental designs of Napoleon, and to 
compare them with those which may soon be put into operation. 

Early in life, and all through his career, he felt the spell of the 
Orient; and his topographical instinct fastened on Egypt as the 
keystone of the arch of Empire which was to span the hemispheres. 
Master of Italy in 1797, he looked eastwards towards the lands of 
the Turk, and saw in them his next field of glory. But in the heat 
of youth he neglected both to win the support of the Moslem world 
and to provide against the blows of the Sea Power at his communi- 
cations. At the end of his career his great regret was the loss of 
the East. After reading a book on India, he said to Gourgaud: 
‘‘ What rascals those English are! If from Egypt I could have 
‘passed with picked troops to India, I would have chased them 
‘‘out. The East only awaits a man. He who is master of Egypt 
‘‘is master of India.’’ He then prophesied that 40,000 Russians 
would conquer India, whereupon the Muscovites would dominate 
the world. 

In 1800, and again in 1807, Napoleon had sought to arrange with 
Russia a plan for a joint expedition to India; but circumstances led 
to the postponement of both schemes. Nevertheless, they are 
very noteworthy ; for they must have suggested to William II. of 
Germany the policy which found expression in the plan of the 
Bagdad and Hedjaz Railways. The former line was to lead to the 
Persian Gulf, and thence, finally, through South Persia towards 
India; the latter, under the plea of facilitating the journeys of 
pilgrims to Mecca, was to convey Turkish and Anatolian troops 
within striking distance of the Suez Canal. Dr. P. Rohrbach, in 
the second edition of his work, Die Bagdadbahn (i911), frankly 
avowed that the real aim of the Hedjaz Railways was an attack upon 
the British in Egypt. Nothing of the kind was said in the first 
edition, of 1902; and the disclosure of the secret in 1911 is a tribute 
to the excess of confidence produced by the Potsdam Convention 
between Kaiser and Tsar (November, 1910). From our present 
standpoint, it may be regarded as a counterpart to the rapproche- 
ment of Bonaparte to Russia in 1800 and 1807. Not that Kaiser 
William at Potsdam secured the active assistance of the Tsar; that 
was not to be expected in view of the Anglo-Russian Entente of 
1907; but he secured his benevolent neutrality, and to an 
extent which was deemed highly prejudicial, if not fatal, to the 
Triple Entente. The Tsar is known then to have acceded to the 
Bagdad and Hedjaz schemes, and to have recognised German 
control of the North Syrian port of Alexandretta. An under- 
standing was also arrived at, with a view to the prevention of direct 
conflict between the two Empires. Having assured his northern 
flank in Asia Minor, the Kaiser pressed on his schemes for the 
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reorganisation of the Turkish Army, which would by now have 
become a very formidable force, but for two wholly unforeseen 
events, the Italo-Turkish War of 1911, and the Balkan War of 
IQI2. 

The blows then dealt to the Ottoman Power completely dis- 
arranged the Kaiser’s Oriental schemes, which included not only the 
revival of Turkey, but also of the Moslem peoples of North Africa. 
All were to be pressed into an attack upon the Russian and British 
Empires. The Pan-Islam movement, championed by Abdul 
Hamid II., was to be utilised in order to stir up trouble in India, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Morocco—a scheme which promised 
to paralyse Great Britain, Russia, and France at the extremities 
of their Empires, while Germany dealt blows at their vitals. This 
plan, again, owed much to Napoleon. He had realised the folly 
of provoking the Moslem world. The hasty devices which he 
adopted at Cairo in 1798 had never deceived the Sheikhs. At St. 
Helena he conversed often on the superiority of Islam to 
Christianity. It was simpler; it appealed to men more directly ; 
above all, it made them good fighters. ‘‘ I greatly admire Mahomet 
““ when he speaks of a Holy War.’’ He also sketched a campaign 
against India, in which, with the help of the Moslems of Syria and 
North Africa, and a dromedary corps, he would march ten leagues 
a day, and be sure of finding water somewhere, even in the desert (1). 
The Moslems would fight desperately under a Moslem leader to 
expel the British from India. ‘‘ The East awaits a man.’ Such 
was the refrain to these musings on the Orient. 

Kaiser William resolved to be that man. He had far better 
chances of success than Napoleon; for after 1881, when France 
seized Tunis, the Powers now forming the Triple Entente invaded 
Moslem States from Morocco to Turkestan, thereby provoking a 
revival of fanaticism. To utilise this religious force was a states- 
manlike conception, though it consorted oddly with the Kaiser’s 
addresses to Christian communities at Jerusalem in 1898, or his 
sermons to the crew of the Imperial yacht during summer cruises. 
That the Christians of Macedonia and Armenia were sacrificed to 
Abdul Hamid’s ferocious designs was merely an incident in the 
game for a World-Empire. Die Realpolitik looked only to the 
securing of a through line of railway from Central Europe to 
Constantinople, and thence to the Persian Gulf and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. Obviously, if the Balkan peoples were subdued and 
the Young Turks remained pro-German, the Central European 
Powers would possess far greater facilities for the conquest of 
Syria, Persia, even India, than ever fell to the lot of Napoleon. 
No Nelson could stop their progress. At most French and British 
ships might threaten their flank on the Syrian coast. And what 
does that amount to in the days of submarines and air-craft? 
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Mechanical appliances are on the side which possesses through 
communications by land, especially as these are direct, while Great 
Britain has to operate on exterior and far longer lines. 

Even amidst the wreck of the Kaiser’s schemes, produced by the 
collapse of Turkish power in 1911-12, we can discern the formidable 
nature of the original design. Even now, when hard pressed by 
Russia and Great Britain, he is striving to put it in force. The 
determined advance of large Austrian forces into the heart of 
Servia, even though Russia raids North Hungary and thunders 
at the gates of Cracow, can have but one aim in view. The white 
coats seek to secure the control of the railway leading towards Sofia. 
By bargaining or by force Bulgaria is to be brought to enter into 
Austria’s system; and, if Servia is crushed, the supremacy in the 
Balkans, for which Germany and Austria have striven since 1908, 
may lead to strange developments. Austria’s persistent moves 
southward have a close connection with the Weltpolitik of William 
II. The recent revelations of Signor Giolitti in the Chamber at Rome 
show that the two Central Powers on August gth, 1913, proposed to 
Italy to attack Servia; and it was represented as a defensive 
measure, so as to bring her in. The Cabinet of Rome declined, 
and the scheme was postponed. It is clear, however, that Austria 
desired to attack the Serbs, while they were enfeebled by the second 
Balkan War. The prize was nothing less than mastery in the 
Levant as well as in the Balkans. 

Thanks to the rough military diplomacy of Berlin, the scheme, 
which was postponed to this year, probably to the time of the 
opening of the Kiel Canal, has miscarried. Great Britain was con- 
strained by honour to draw the sword on August 4th, and the 
annihilation of France became impossible. Russia also moved 
faster than was expected, and Servia opposed a stout resistance. 
Nevertheless, though threatened by Russia, Austria is pressing the 
Serbs hard; and this move can be explained only by the persistence 
with which Kaiser William and his party at Vienna adhere to the 
former programme of an attack by land on Egypt. The British 
public has overrated his impulsiveness and underrated his 
pertinacity. Resistance hardens his resolve, as it did that of 
Napoleon. Moreover, both men possessed the personal charm 
which could impel their subjects to incredible sacrifices. The 
psychology of the Emperors and of their subjects in 1815 and 1915 
presents curious parallels. Both peoples distrusted the judgment 
of their rulers, and, indeed, secretly laughed at their theatrical 
ways. Yet the French in 1815 and the Germans in 1915, for all 
their talk about liberty, enthusiastically follow their leaders along 
the road to ruin. Risquer tout pour le tout is the motto of both 
men; and they equally exhibit its folly. At times nations seem 
infected by the madness which emanates from tense and neurotic 
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natures, and disaster alone will drive it forth. The same remark 
applies to the two Emperors. The lessons of experience are thrown 
away on them. Just as the Corsican pressed on the Continental 
System, the conquest of Spain, and the invasion of Russia at one 
and the same time, so, too, the Kaiser, like him a prey to pride and 
megalomania, strives to grasp both Calais and Cairo. 

Even now, his Oriental schemes should not be underestimated. 
Germany has long been working through secret agents in North 
Africa, and if she succeeds in finding a true descendant of the 
Prophet, or a wonder-working Mahdi, she may cause trouble in 
Egypt. True, the precedent of Napoleon’s profession of Islam is not 
encouraging to his imitator; and it might not be amiss for us to 
adopt a device of Sir Sidney Smith. When off Acre, he distributed 
to the Christian tribes of the Lebanon Bonaparte’s Moslem pro- 
clamations to the Sheikhs of Cairo. Similarly, translations of the 
Kaiser’s sermons on the Hohengollern, or of his addresses to 
Christian pilgrims at Jerusalem, might temper the enthusiasm for a 
Holy War which he is now seeking to excite. An opportunist can 
generally be transfixed by his own weapons; and it is likely that 
the German mania for speed and thoroughness will in any case 
bewilder the brains of slow-thinking Orientals. 

In the main, the closing parts of the careers of Napoleon 
and the Kaiser approximate most nearly in regard to their estimate 
of the supreme importance of the Low Countries. Each has made 
use of the same geographical argument. Napoleon’s agents 
publicly defined Holland as “‘ the mud brought down by the Rhine 
‘‘and the Meuse. These are French rivers. It is time that it should 
‘‘ return to its natural order.’’ The Germans, claiming the Rhine as 
the parent of the Dutch territory, are already proposing to connect 
it with ‘‘ a federative system of the Central States ’’—a clear enough 
sign of its ultimate fate. That of Belgium needs no description 
here. The Kaiser must all along have intended to annex her, as is 
shown by the brutal proposals of Bethmann-Hollweg on July 29th, 
1914, and by the thoroughness of the preparations for the reduction 
of Antwerp. It is well known that William II. was furious at 
securing no prisoners, no booty of value, and no shipping service- 
able for sea. 

The aim of would-be assailants of Great Britain is always the 
same. She is threatened most readily from the Flemish and Dutch 
harbours which confront her long and exposed East Coast. The 
Industrial Revolution, which has decupled the importance of the 
Humber, Tees, Wear, Tyne, Forth, and Tay, impels us now more 
than ever to prevent the occupation of the opposite shore by a great 
military and naval Power; and only the Germans who are 
absolutely ignorant of English history could seriously have doubted 
that honour and interest alike impelled us to draw the sword so soon 
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as their troops crossed the Belgian frontier. The only English 
sovereigns who looked on with indifference at the conquest of the 
Low Countries by a rival Great Power were James I. and Charles II., 
and the Asquith Cabinet would have sunk to their level had it 
faltered at the recent crisis. Its decision must have been expected 
by well-informed Germans, despite all professorial protestations to 
the contrary. 

During the negotiations of 1814-15 respecting the future of the 
Continent, the British Government resisted every proposal which 
left Belgium to France; and the chief gain accruing to us from the 
waste of blood and treasure in the Waterloo campaign was, not the 
acquisition of French colonies, not the wiping out of French fishery 
rights in Newfoundland, still less the partition of France which 
Prussia demanded; but the addition of the districts of Marienburg 
and Philippeville to the Kingdom of the United Netherlands. Why 
was the British Government satisfied with this? Partly because 
it believed in the wisdom of generous treatment of a beaten enemy ; 
partly because by this accession of strength the Netherlands would, 
it was hoped, present a firm barrier against encroachments from 
any quarter. And it was surely fitting that Waterloo, fought as it 
was to keep the French out of the Netherlands, should lead to the 
strengthening of the Flemish Barrier. 

Now all is thrown into hideous confusion by a would-be Napoleon 
who discerns in Antwerp, Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne the seaward 
gates of his Empire. Salonica and Constantinople are to form the 
_ portals of the ‘‘ central federation ’’? towards the Orient. Steam- 
power, submarines, Zeppelins, and a through railway to the East 
are to effect a triumph over the British race such as Napoleon could 
not achieve. As for the moral force impelling an enterprise which 
now, as a century ago, crushed the nationality of small peoples, it 
is the unquestioning devotion of a great people to the ideal of 
Weltpolitik incarnate in the ruler. The instruments are the Prussian 
military system, applied science, and Moslem fanaticism. The year 
1915, as the year 1815, will decide whether an imperialist militarism, 
endowed with superb resources in men and material, shall prevail 
over the nationalist aspirations which have been the glory of the 
nineteenth century. The Germans, like Napoleon I., have gained 
complete mastery over the science and the matériel of war. The 
Allies may appeal to moral forces which even he finally assessed 
as three-fourths of the strength of an army. On their side, then, 
are marshalled the influences that have rarely failed of ultimate 
triumph :-— 

““ thou hast great allies : 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.”’ 


J. HOLLAND Rose. 


THE -SPIRIT. OF> FRANCE. 


VERYONE in France who is old enough to remember the war 
of 1870 agrees that there could be no greater contrast than 
that between the spirit in which the French people entered into that 
war and the spirit in which they entered into the war of 1914. In 
1870 they were drunk with the desire of military glory and the love 
of conquest; they went to war with a light heart, boasting, with 
overweening self-confidence, of the easy victory that they were 
going to win over Germany; they were, in fact, a militarist people 
with all the faults of militarism that are now so manifest in 
Germany. In 1914 the French people accepted war, with courage 
and resolution indeed, but with profound reluctance, as a dire 
necessity forced upon them against their will. Nothing would have 
induced them to make war for aggressive purposes, not even for 
the sake of recovering Alsace-Lorraine. The vast majority of 
Frenchmen had definitely abandoned the idea of the Revanche, and 
had Prussia instead of committing every conceivable stupidity in 
her government of the conquered provinces, given them complete 
autonomy within the Empire, the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
would have been settled for ever. Never were the masses of the 
French people so convinced that war between civilised nations was 
a barbarous impossibility as at the moment when it was forced upon 
them. Their indignation was that of outraged Internationalists, 
and the ardour with which they threw themselves into the struggle 
that of outraged Pacifists. 

When the news came of the trouble between Austria and Servia 
the notion that France could go to war in such a cause was scouted 
as impossible. The feeling against war was overwhelming. On 
Sunday, July 27th, there was a huge demonstration against war on 
the Grand Boulevard and in the streets of Paris; an attempt at a 
counter-demonstration made by Royalists and militarists failed 
miserably, and there could be no doubt on which side were the 
sympathies of the immense crowd that lined the pavements. In 
political circles, of course, the gravity of the situation was fully 
realised from the first, and in the bourgeoisie it was at once recog- 
nised—in some cases with pleasure—that war was possible, if not 
probable. But the people would not hear of it. Among the 
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small tradesmen, the clerks, the shop employees and the workmen 
there was only one opinion, namely, that a war on behalf of Servia 
or Russia was too monstrous an absurdity to be possible. Were 
the French to be forced to fight in a quarrel about which they were 
perfectly indifferent or by a treaty the terms of which had been con- 
cealed from them? If Austria and Russia chose to quarrel, let them 
fight it out themselves. The people could not believe that French 
statesmen and diplomatists had so compromised the destinies of 
France. Jaurés had warned them again and again that the foreign and 
colonial policy inaugurated by M. Delcassé and consistently pursued 
during the last ten years must lead to war, unless it were checked 
in time; but they could not realise whither secret diplomacy was 
tending. They hoped that, whatever happened, the international 
Socialist organisation would be strong enough to prevent war (as 
it would have been but for the treachery of the German Socialists), 
and, knowing how pacific were their own intentions, they could not 
believe that any Power would attack France. The Franco-Russian 
Alliance had long ceased to be popular, and in the last week of July 
it was more than unpopular. Had the French people believed on 
August 1st that France was being dragged into war by that 
alliance, their attitude would have been very different from what 
it was. It was because they believed that Germany was gratui- 
tously attacking France that they rallied as one man to resist the 
invaders. That belief may have been mistaken ; indeed, in the light 
of present knowledge, I find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
France was, in fact, dragged into war by the Russian Alliance. 
But, mistaken or not, it was the belief of the whole French people 
and the sole cause of their unanimity. 

Nobody who was in Paris, as I was, on August rst, could 
fail to feel an intense admiration for the spirit in which the people 
met the blow. It was superb. We had passed through a week of 
tension which had strung our nerves to the highest pitch. On the 
previous night I had seen Jaurés struck down before my eyes by 
a religious fanatic inflamed by the articles of the Nationalist press, 
and with him seemed to have perished the last hope of peace. 
When the news of his murder spread throughout Paris, a huge 
crowd had descended from Belleville to the Place de la République, 
the Republican Guard had been called out, and for a few hours the 
Government was in terror of a popular rising. All the conditions 
were favourable to excitement and agitation. Yet, when the blow 
fell, it was received with calm and stoic fortitude. The pent-up 
feelings of the people sought no relief in cries or hysterical enthu- 
siasm; the groups in front of the mairtes and post-offices read in 
silence the notices ordering a general mobilisation and turned away 
without a word, the women with tears in their eyes. A solemn 
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stillness reigned in Paris and on every face was visible the con- 
sciousness of a stern duty to be fulfilled. And this was the 
excitable people of Paris, the people who, in 1870, when war was 
declared, marched through the streets, yelling, waving flags, and 
shouting ‘‘ A Berlin” till it was hoarse. A change has come over 
the spirit of the French people since 1870. The legend of its levity 
and excitability must be abandoned for ever; it is the most serious 
people in the world. 

The courage and resolution with which the war was accepted were 
all the more admirable since, in Paris at any rate, public opinion 
was not at all optimistic in regard to its result. Indeed, among the 
people a German victory was looked upon as probable, and it was 
quite expected that the Germans might again come to Paris. The 
memory of the defeat of 1870 has never been effaced, and the French 
are naturally self-critical and intensely conscious of their own 
weaknesses and failings, sometimes too much so. The people of 
Paris had not an unbounded confidence in their military authorities, 
and the strategical mistakes made by the General Staff in the early 
stages of the war—now happily corrected by the genius and decision 
of General Joffre—showed that their doubts had some justification. 
They knew that the Germans outnumbered them; they did not 
know, when war broke out, that France would have the aid of 
England, and, when they did know that, nobody supposed that 
England would be able to give any effective help on land. The 
most that was hoped was that she might keep about 100,000 men 
at the front chiefly for the sake of the moral effect of an active co- 
operation between the French and English armies. What England 
has actually done has won us, from the most generous-hearted 
people in the world, a gratitude which is sometimes expressed in 
exaggerated terms. For, great as have been the services rendered 
by the English army, it occupies only a small portion of the 
immense front that stretches from the coast of Belgium to the 
_ eastern frontier of France, and the greater part of the line is held 
by French troops, of whose prowess the French authorities allow 
us, unfortunately, to hear only too little. What is known, for 
instance, of the army in the east of France, commanded by General 
Sarrail, who has so brilliantly distinguished himself throughout 
the war? Yet that army holds one of the most important positions 
on the whole front. 

The pessimistic tendency that was to be observed at the beginning 
of the war might, it would be thought, have had a demoralising 
effect; but, in fact, its effect was rather a bracing one. The reason 
of the French people told them that they might be beaten, but that 
only made them all the more determined not to be beaten if they 
could help it. They were resolved to do their best to win, and, if 
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the fates were against them, it would not be their fault. So strong 
was the feeling against boasting or over-confidence that any 
isolated cases of it were promptly frowned upon. I confess that 
this spirit—the exact opposite of the spirit of 1870—seemed to me 
the best augury of victory. It was in the early days of September 
that the spirit of the people of Paris rose to its fullest height, those 
days when the German army was at the gates of the city and we 
expected every hour to hear the guns; once, and once only, on a 
Sunday morning, we did hear them. Towards the end of August 
popular feeling had become unnerved by the discovery that the 
military authorities had been suppressing or distorting news of 
serious reverses, and magnifying trifling successes. The official — 
information was discredited, and every kind of pessimistic rumour 
was believed. The authorities committed the crowning folly of 
concealing all information of the retreat of the Allies until one day 
when they suddenly announced that ‘‘ our line stretches from the 
‘*Somme to the Vosges,’’ which meant that the Germans were 
about seventy miles from Paris. This caused, for a very short 
time, something like a panic, but the Parisians soon recovered 
themselves. A change was, fortunately, made in the official 
communications, which began to tell the truth (or at least ceased 
to tell untruths), and, once the people of Paris felt that it knew the 
worst, it faced the danger with courage. The Military Governor 
had appealed to all who could to leave Paris, in order to 
facilitate his task in the event of an attack on the city, and the 
population of the entrenched camp was reduced by nearly one- 
half. Naturally, the rich and well-to-do were the best able to leave, 
and most of them did so, with the result that Paris was left almost 
entirely to the people. During that anxious fortnight I came into 
closer contact with the people than has ever been possible before ; 
conventions and class distinctions were broken down by the common 
danger, and we all became friends. The increased knowledge gave 
me an admiration for them which no words can express; never shall 
I forget their marvellous calmness and courage. The spirit that 
they showed can only be described, as I have already described it, 
as stoic, and that is the spirit of France. The adjective is important, 
for it indicates what is the fact, that the spirit of France is no longer 
Christian. It may have lost much by ceasing to be Christian—that 
is a matter which I am not now discussing—but, such as it is, it is 
not Christian, and the fact must be faced. 

The change in the spirit of France has, in fact, been coincident 
with the decline of the hold of Catholicism—the only form of 
Christianity known to most of them—on the French people. 
Although France was once within an ace of becoming a Protestant 
country, Protestantism had very little religious influence on France 
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during the nineteenth century, and has now, perhaps, less than 
ever. The abandonment of Catholicism has, therefore, meant for 
the French people the abandonment of Christianity. In 1870 
France was still a Catholic country; education under the Second 
Empire was almost entirely in the hands of the Church, and the 
Catholic religion was compulsorily taught in all the public 
_ elementary schools, which were mainly staffed by members of 
Religious Orders. During the Second Empire France was 
practically governed by a coalition of the Church and the financial 
interests. The Church was then, as now, the ally of militarism, and 
encouraged Chauvinist and militarist sentiment. If the Jesuit 
advisers of the Empress Eugénie were not responsible for the war 
of 1870, they had at least a large share in the responsibility for it. 
So strong was the hold of the Church on the Empire that 
Napoleon III., as everyone knows, lost the alliance of Italy, which 
might have saved France from defeat, by his refusal to agree to the 
abolition of the temporal power of the Pope. After the fall of the 
Empire, the Catholics continued to control France for seven years, 
and, but for Thiers, they would have dragged France into a war 
with Italy to restore the temporal power. They ruined themselves 
by the famous enterprise of the Seize Mai in 1877, when MacMahon 
attempted unconstitutionally to force a Royalist Government on the 
Chamber. That attempt led to Gambetta’s famous phrase: ‘ Le 
** cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi,’’ which sunk deep into the hearts 
of the French people. 

It was only in 1882 that Jules Ferry was able to release education 
from the control of the Church by expelling the members of 
Religious Orders from the public schools and establishing a system 
of secular education. That was the turning point in the history of 
the French people and from it dates the change in the spirit 
of France. The schools were not and are not anti-religious, but 
the spirit of free inquiry that they inculcated was fatal to Cathol- 
icism, to say nothing of difficulties caused by science and history. 
For some years after 1882 the Church still educated the majority of 
French children in its own schools, but the proportion of Catholic 
pupils steadily decreased and the great majority of children are now 
educated in the secular schools of the State. As the generations 
educated in the secular schools have grown up, there has been a 
great change in the French people. They have become more 
serious, more self-reliant, and more capable of initiative; at the 
same time they have become intensely pacifist and Socialism and 
Internationalism have steadily increased. The growth of Socialism 
has been particularly marked during the last ten years and has 
coincided with a clerical and militarist reaction in the bourgeoisie. 
Socialism reached its high water mark at the general election of last 
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spring, when the Socialist vote was the largest ever polled and 
more than 100 Socialist Deputies were elected. The elementary 
school teachers have had immense influence on the people and it 
is to them that the increase of Socialism. and of pacifist and Inter- 
nationalist ideas is, to a great extent, due. Although the law 
making education compulsory is not properly enforced, and there is 
a large proportion of illiterates in certain country districts, elemen- 
tary education in France is excellent and its effects are very marked. 
There has grown up an intelligent artisan class, which continues to 
educate itself and out of which has come, in recent years, an inter- 
esting literary movement, entirely Socialist in tendency. 

The French people in 1914 is, then, for good or ill, to a large 
extent what it has been made by the ‘‘ godless schools,’’ just as 
the French people in 1870 was what it had been made by the 
Catholic schools. Its ideals are humanitarian, rationalist, and 
anti-christian in the sense of being opposed to Christianity in the 
form in which it is known in France. Whether they are funda- 
mentally anti-christian is another question, the answer to which 
involves a definition of the principles of Christianity, a task beyond 
my powers. The author of an excellent book on France recently 
published has put the matter as follows :— 


“The chief paradox of the situation is this: the Church, resting 
on authority and tradition, defends the established order and, there- 
fore, sides with the rich and powerful: so the greatest spiritual 
power is not free from the taint of materialism. The humanitarians, 
on the other hand, whose philosophy is too often materialistic, are 
fighting for what they hold to be justice and truth, in a spirit of 
brotherhood and hope, and are thus the true idealists, the true 
followers of Christ.’’* 


Whether M. Guérard is right in describing the humanitarians as 
the true followers of Christ, I do not know; if the teaching of Christ 
is to be found in the Sermon on the Mount, I have never met one 
of his true followers. But it is certain that the fruits of 
“* materialistic ’? humanitarianism in France have been much more 
satisfactory than the fruits of what passes for Christianity; the 
latter were gathered in 1870, the former are being gathered now. 
Of course there are two tendencies and two spirits in France as in 
every country. I have been speaking of the spirit of the great mass 
of the French people, which may reasonably be called the spirit of 
France, but between the people and the bourgeoisie in France is a 
great gulf fixed, a gulf which has recently tended to become wider 
and wider. There are among the bourgeoisie (which term includes 
all who do not belong either to the peasantry or the proletariat and 
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has no equivalent in English) some who are on the side of the 
people and share its ideals, but they are not typical bourgeois. At 
the present moment all differences are sunk and all Frenchmen, 
whatever their class or creed, are united against the common enemy, 
but the “‘ moral unity ’’ of the nation, of which we hear so much, 
cannot and will not survive the war. It is absurd to talk as though 
all political and economic dissension had disappeared for ever. The 
economic problem is likely to be made more acute than ever by the 
war. The “national unity ’’ is a unity for a specific object based 
on a truce as regards controversial questions; when the house is on 
fire, its inhabitants naturally unite to put the fire out and think of 
nothing else until they have succeeded. No doubt the national 
unity is fully realised at the front, where men of all classes are fight- 
ing side by side in the ranks, and that co-operation may help them 
to understand one another better and to appreciate better in the 
future their respective points of view. But in France men of all 
classes serve together in the army in time of peace and that does 
not obliterate all their differences. The division of opinion will 
show itself the moment terms of peace begin to be discussed, 
for there are two fundamentally different points of view as to the 
objects to be attained by the war. 

Indeed, the national unity among those who are not at the front 
resembles an armed truce more than anything else, and a truce 
which is not too scrupulously observed by one side. There is a 
militarist party in France, which desired war and openly rejoices 
in it, because it believes that war will destroy Socialism and 
Pacifism, and bring about the triumph of militarism and the sub- 
stitution of a ‘‘ strong Government ”’ for democracy. The militarist 
party is almost, but not quite, identical with the Catholic or Clerical 
party; there are a few militarists who are not Clericals, but all 
Clericals are militarists, and are convinced that the triumph of 
militarism would mean a great revival of Catholicism. The 
members of this party understand the national unity as meaning 
that they are to be free to express their opinions, but nobody else is. 
Under cover of the national unity and of the very proper unwilling- 
ness of Republicans to discuss controversial topics, they have, from 
the beginning of the war, carried on an active propaganda in the 
Press and elsewhere. It has taken many forms: calumnies against 
Republican generals, pressure on soldiers in the hospitals and at 
the front to attend religious services and accept religious ministra- 
tions, articles declaring that the invasion of France is a judgment 
of God on the sins of the Republic, and so on. For instance, a 
retired general called Rebillot, in an article published in the Libre 
Parole, on December 14th, said that it was time that a war broke out 
in order ‘‘ to revive in France the sense of the ideal and the Divine,”’ 
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that war was ‘‘ holy,’’ andsthe German Emperor an instrument of 
Divine Providence. M. Paul Bourget, in the Echo de Paris, has 
declared that this war must be only the first of many, since it is 
impossible to exterminate sixty-five million people in a single war, 
and that France, in a perpetual state of warfare, would be at last a 
pleasant place to live in. ‘‘ Ne trouvez-vous pas,”’ he said, “‘ que, 
‘‘dans cette heure d’angoisse, nous vivons plus, nous vivons 
‘“mieux?’’ It will be seen that the resemblance of French to 
German militarism is as close as that of one pea to another. 

The spirit of M. Paul Bourget and General Rebillot is that of the 
great majority of French Catholics, and of a large and important 
part of the bourgeoisie. It does not seem to me much more 
Christian than the spirit of the people. It has found an able 
representative before the English public in the Abbé Dimnet, whose 
recent book, France Herself Again, is an account of the political, 
religious, and literary reaction (which was also, and, above all, a 
militarist reaction) that has taken place in France during the last 
few years. In M. Dimnet’s view, that reaction was the recovery 
of France from the deterioration which she underwent in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. So convinced is he that the whole 
French people has been affected by the reaction that he believes, or 
believed (his book was written before the war), that the French people 
would have willingly submitted to a cowp d’état, if M. Poincaré had 
only had the courage to make one, and he shows how easily it might 
have been managed. In a chapter added after the war began, 
M. Dimnet claims that the war has justified his opinions, and that 
the spirit in which the French people entered into the struggle is 
the result of their repentance. This is the ordinary thesis of 
M. Dimnet’s party. After having said for years that the French 
people was degenerate, corrupted, and demoralised, and being 
faced with a clear proof that it is nothing of the kind, they are 
obliged to find some explanation of the phenomenon. 

M. Dimnet is mistaken, because he lives in too polite a society 
ever to come into touch with the people. Where is the evidence 
that the masses of the people have been affected by the reaction ? 
As I have already said, during the very period in which that reaction 
has taken place in the bourgeoisie, all the factors that are 
supposed to have deteriorated France—Socialism, Internationalism, 
‘* materialism,’’ the ‘‘ spirit of disorder,’’ &.—have grown stronger 
among the people. There has been no sign of a popular return to 
the Church; on the contrary, the Church has lost ground among 
the peasants, and gained none among the proletariat, which was 
lost long ago. Even the apparent return to the Church among the 
bourgeoisie has been due much more to the dread of Socialism than 
to any real revival of religious sentiment; M. Dimnet himself says 
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that *‘ practising Catholics are still little more than a fraction of the 
*“population.’’ Indeed, some of the ablest leaders of the reaction 
declare themselves to be ‘‘ atheist Catholics,’’ and M. Charles 
Maurras has more than once expressed his dislike of Jesus Christ. 
The militarist reaction reached its climax in the election of 
M. Poincaré to the Presidency by the aid of reactionary votes, but 
the General Election of last spring was a popular condemnation of 
militarism. As for the literary reaction, the ‘‘ return to tradition,”’ 
it has had no influence at all on the people, but this is not because 
literature has ceased to influence them. Victor Hugo, Emile Zola, 
and Anatole France (M. Dimnet’s pet abomination), three writers 
utterly different from one another, have had immense influence on 
the people. The reason why the writers of the ‘‘return to 
“tradition ’’ have none is that, as M. Dimnet admits, they are not 
among the great. 

Those who imagine that, because the French people have 
defended their country when it was attacked they must have 
abandoned Socialist and Internationalist ideals, show that they 
do not understand Socialism or Internationalism. The revolu- 
tionaries who advocated a general strike against war were the 
first to rally to the defence of France, because the general 
strike that they contemplated was an international one and 
they knew that the Germans had refused to join in opposition 
to war. The teachers who have been the apostles of Pacifism 
were among the most eager to go to the front, and some of 
the leading Syndicalists among them have distinguished themselves 
on the battlefield. They all felt that they were fighting, not only 
for France, but also for their own ideals of democracy and inter- 
nationalism against an aggressive militarism. Their spirit is the 
spirit of 1793, only less bellicose, and the aim that inspires them is 
that this war should be the last. 

Had the French people been influenced by the reaction, their 
spirit would have been the spirit of 1870. Instead of opposing war 
up to the last moment, they would have welcomed it and clamoured 
for it, they would have seized the opportunity of trying to recover 
Alsace-Lorraine. M. Dimnet himself bears witness to the fact that 
they did not when he says: “‘ The self-analysis, inevitable with the 
‘“‘ French even when they are over-excited, showed clearly that the 
‘“ war of 1914 was not an occasion of revenge or redress . . . but 
‘““ exclusively a contest of civilisation with overbearing barbarism.”’ 
What the reactionaries—the Barrés, the Bourgets and the rest— 
wanted was a war of revenge and redress. 

War has a demoralising effect, and it may be that this war will 
change the spirit of France and, as the reactionaries believe, convert 
the French people to Militarism and Clericalism, but I do not think 
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so. Itis dangerous to prophesy, but I am inclined to think that the 
reactionaries will be once more sadly disappointed. From what I 
have seen of the men who have been at the front, the war seems to 
have given them a greater horror of war than they had before and 
to have made them confirmed anti-militarists. They are certainly 
much less bloodthirsty than some of those who have remained 
behind; the bloodthirsty articles in the newspapers are written by 
elderly academicians, who, from their comfortable armchairs, 
demand the extermination of the German race and the entire 
suppression of German music, literature, and science. It is said 
that there have been more people in church since the war began; 
that is possible, and it is certain that there has been a greater 
demand for the prophecies of Madame de Thébes and horoscopes of 
the German Emperor. I think that these phenomena will prove 
equally transitory. Moreover the reactionaries have, I think, 
reckoned without the economic consequences of the war, which are 
likely to be such as to confirm the conviction that no military glory 
is worth the price, if the appalling loss of life (at present concealed 
from the public) is not enough to do that. It is probable that the 
war will not leave things exactly as they were; it might lead toa 
reaction and it might, on the other hand, lead toa revolution. Of 
the two a revolution seems to me the more probable; at least the 
spirit of the French people is less likely to change than to 
be intensified and to express itself in an irresistible demand for the 
practical realisation of its ideals. 


ROBERT DELL. 


Mitte BAW EE Or THE DIPLOMATS: 


GERMAN DIPLOMACY HACKING ITS WAY. 


SURPRISING lack of the moral and _ historic sense 
characterises the diplomatic campaign which Germany has 
been carrying on since the war began, and which, as we know from 
recent official disclosures, was inaugurated several years earlier. 
The method employed not only exhibits disregard of the duty of 
considering in public affairs the wider interests of mankind, but 
also argues ignorance of human psychology, to a degree which one 
could hardly have expected from the people which produced 
philosophers second only to those of ancient Greece. Close 
attention to the pettiest details is marred by want of co-ordination 
in the organisers, and by absence of cohesion in the results. As 
revealed by white, yellow, and other variously coloured books, the 
root-idea of Teutonic diplomacy was, and still is, to attain the 
temporary aim at the immediate cost of truth and the eventual risk 
of discrediting the Government. The present phase of the 
diplomatic contest abounds in glaring instances of this unwisdom, 
and unmasks itself as a crusade of recrimination on the one side 
against a sequence of plain unquestionable statements on the other. 
And in the conduct of this crusade German apologists, official and 
private, have drifted into a Serbonian bog of misstatements from 
which extrication is a sheer impossibility. 

Stifled by an atmosphere filled with grim spectres of dead dreams 
and smarting from the sting inflicted, not by remorse, but by the 
consequences of grave blunders and monstrous crimes, Germany 
is now eager to shake off responsibility for the catastrophe for which 
she alone is answerable. This mood is the outcome, and one of the 
few outward signs foreboding defeat. Success would have 
engendered a very different feeling. 

There is a suggestive saying in the Fatherland that a nation can 
always get forgiveness for a breach of faith from a foe worsted on 
the battlefield. And on this forgiveness her leaders had counted. 
But as her foes are not in this unenviable plight, and are not likely to 
be reduced to it, the only course now open to her is to repudiate the 
policy which has made the name of Germany a byeword among 
civilised nations and blighted her brightest hopes. And she is 
accordingly hacking her way through unalterable facts towards 
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this elusive goal. It is no calumny, therefore, to say that in all the 
special pleas put forward by her apologists since the campaign 
began Germany has shown that to her leaders—political, intellectual 
and, one regretfully adds, religious—‘‘truth is stranger than 
“SCHON a: 


UNSUSPICIOUS BRITAIN. 


To accuse Great Britain of having desired the war and 
precipitated it, is not merely false, but preposterous. History 
affords no more amazing instance of the difficulty of arousing the 
British nation to a sense of wakeful suspicion of an underhand foe 
than the obstinate refusal of our Governments and people during a 
long sequence of years to believe the Germans capable of that 
systematic treachery which the diplomatic revelations of the past 
few months have unfolded to the world. Yet the evidence at the 
time was conclusive; evidence, too, which pointed not only to the 
settled resolve of the nation, but also to the gambling spirit of its 
War-Lord, who twenty-six years ago deliberately set himself to 
rough-hew his people’s destinies. 

It was Wilhelm II. who laboriously built up a formidable fleet 
which could only be destined for use against Great Britain. But 
in this country the bulk of the people merely asked: Why should 
Germany not build what ships she likes? When he publicly 
announced that Germany’s future war was on the water, the pro- 
nouncement was read by our people with an incredulous smile. 
Samoa, Zanzibar, and the hubbub that preceded and accompanied 
their change of owners constituted further warnings and fresh 
evidence of the aggressive aims and the gambling temperament of 
the impulsive War Lord. The seizure of Kiau Chao and the ex- 
penditure of vast sums for the organisation of that Colony were at 
bottom a heavy bet on Germany’s part, but constituted a menace 
to Britain, Japan, and Russia. Yet they evoked no counterblast, 
awakened no misgivings. The capers cut by the Kaiser in 
Jerusalem and Morocco, and by his Chancellor in the Agadir 
episode, connoted amazing political flightiness in these men and 
international danger in their line of action. But none of these 
symptoms would the British nation read aright. 

The British estimate of the German character, and indeed of 
human nature, was too high to admit of mistrust so profound. 
Neither the moral fibre of the Teutons nor the practical sense of 
their leaders could be rated low enough to justify any such 
apprehensions. But the prophets of evil proved to be right. At 
the moment when Germany wasather zenith of material well-being, 
when her industry and trade were thriving, her finances brilliant 
and solid, and her political progress was rapid, she suddenly 
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‘staked everything on a single throw of the dice, like the most 
reckless gambler in Monte Carlo. And now that the die is cast 
and the stake seems lost, her one care is to shift the blame on the 
winners. She herself is blameless—for she is Germany, and what 
Germany does is right. 


“IT AM HERBERT BISMARCK.” 


This attitude reminds me of an incident narrated of the late 
- Herbert Bismarck. One day this typical Teuton whose brusqueness 
and insolence were notorious, tearing into a public place, hustled 
most ungently a Briton. The man, who was almost knocked off 
his feet, merely muttered an ejaculation. ‘“‘I am Herbert 

‘‘ Bismarck,’’ was the all-sufficient answer of the rough German 
Count. The irate but self-controlled Englishman who spoke 
_ French with a strong Middlesex accent, merely remarked ‘‘ Cela 
““ explique votre conduite mais ne l’excuse pas.’’ In like manner the 
crime against humanity which has already hurled two-thirds of the 
human race into the bloody vortex of war—goo millions out of a 
total of 15 hundred millions—in order that 30 million Prussians 
should rule the world—was adequately explained soon after 
hostilities began. Excused however it never can be. It has set a 
profound mark upon the Kaiser, his advisers and ‘‘ Deutschtum ”’ 
generally and given them undying and unenviable renown. For 
between the leaders and the nation it is futile to draw a line 
of demarcation. 

The Teutons are—and will remain—one united community. 
Those among the allies—and their name is legion—who anticipate a 
recrudescence of the separatist spirit which for centuries made Ger- 
many a house divided against itself—are doomed to disappointment. 
Bavarians and Saxons, Schwabs and Prussians, are all tarred with 
the same Kultur brush. The corrosive ideas of the Prussian 
schemers have been imbibed and assimilated by all branches of the 
German race, including those of Austria, with whose patriotic 
sentiments they now blend indissolubly. Explanations therefore 
which reduce a tragedy of the magnitude of the present war to such 
a chance outside accident as the Kaiser’s whim, or the Crown 
Prince’s ambition, are untenable in the light of unquestioned facts 
to which noteworthy additions have been made during the past three 
months. It no longer needs a specially trained eye to discern how 
der Tag was patiently waited and prepared for by the entire 
nation. This was abundantly illustrated when Austria presented 
her ultimatum to Servia. On that day the joy of the people was 
more widespread and uproarious in Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, and 
Breslau than in Vienna, Budapest, or Cracow. The voice was the 
voice of Franz Josef but the hand was the hand of Wilhelm. 
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Clumsiness would seem to be an essential ingredient of German 
diplomacy. The words that should remain unspoken and the acts 
that had best be left undone, exercise a fascination over the Teuton 
statesman which he rarely has the force to withstand. He also 
frequently takes cunning for statesmanship, and juggling for 
cleverness, and confounds the momentary advantage won by efforts 
on those lines with the full attainment of far-reaching political ends. 
For the force of logic, the principles of sound business, and the 
imponderabilia of social intercourse—to say nothing of the dictates 
of ethics—he cares even less than for the “‘ scrap of paper.’’ 


SOWING DIVISION AMONG THE ENTENTE POWERS. 


These, and more disquieting reflections are suggested by a 
perusal of the contributions made by the Allies’ State Archives 
during the past few weeks. From these records the world can see 
what a sorry rdle Germany has played in an uncongenial environ- 
ment where plain dealing and common honesty are postulated as 
essential conditions of intercourse. 

Germany’s first endeavours were directed to breaking up 
the Triple Entente. For this purpose she strove to nobble 
two of the three partners and get them to dissociate themselves from 
the third and from each other in case of war. The motives which 
she set before each were adjusted to the psychological requirements, 
so far as the German mind could understand them. I had 
cognisance of the first secret attempt made to realise it 
under circumstances and with consequences which, if dis- 
closed, would surprise the world even to-day. It was baffled. 
But to succeed in this enterprise has been the chief care 
of Germany’s successive statesmen ever since. Hence they 
returned to the charge over and over again, under varying pretexts 
and changing conditions, and with results which are now chronicled 
in the various diplomatic documents lately given to the world. 

France was the first objective of this diplomatic campaign. To 
the German mind that seemed the line of least resistance. If the 
French people could be gained over, the difficulties presented by a 
war on two fronts would have been disposed of with finality, 
and after this the course of Prussian diplomacy might have run 
smoothly enough. It wasaclever move. But cleverness divorced 
from judgment and tact can lead only to mortifying failure. And 
the humiliation put upon the Kaiser when he despatched his illus- 
trious mother to Paris was felt by Wilhelm II. as keenly as any 
sharp rebuff can be felt hy one whose very soul might be said to be 
wrapped in an insult-proof cuticle. Refusing to consider it final 
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the Kaiser returned to the charge in season and out of season. His 
subjects resident in Paris paid assiduous court to the rising public 
men there, and had their praises chanted in the press of the 
Fatherland. The ultimate aim of these persistent efforts was 
to prepare the ground for an understanding which would 
detach France from Russia. And in case of conflict stress 
was to be laid on the proximate cause of war and an appeal 
made to the French people not to sacrifice their present pros- 
perity and risk their future prospects for the sake of obscure 
Albanian villages, Servian ambitions, Montenegrin vagaries or 
Russian Tariffs. 


GERMANY’S EFFORTS TO DISSOCIATE FRANCE 
FROM RUSSIA. 


Great hopes were entertained of the potentialities of these man- 
ceuvres, which went deep down to the roots of Germany’s policy. 
The Berlin Foreign Office was aware that the French nation 
ardently desired the maintenance of peace, and wistfully longed for 
some guarantee of its stability. And it was held that if the 
immediate subject of a quarrel between Germany or Austria and 
Russia had no direct bearing on the interests of France, a suffi- 
ciently powerful pacifist current could be let loose in the Republic 
to overcome any velleities which the Cabinet might display to 
regard the war as a casus feederis in which France was bound to 
take her stand with Russia. 

In all the diplomatic narratives which have seen the light since 
last August, this striving to dissociate France from Russia is 
manifest. The German ambassador in Paris was instructed to lay 
due stress on his Government’s intention to hinder war if possible, 
and in any case to localise it, and on their hope and belief that the 
Republic would co-operate with them to the end. Ina telegram of 
the Imperial Chancellor to Baron von Schoen, we read: ‘‘ The 
*“‘ decision of the question as to whether there is to be a European 
‘‘ war lies with Russia alone.* We trust that France, with whom 
‘“we know we are agreed in the desire to maintain the peace in 
‘“Europe, will use her influence in St. Petersburg in a quieting 
““manner.’’+ Prince Henry of Prussia, the Kaiser’s brother, in 
a telegram to King George, dwelt on the same theme: “‘ If,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ you really and earnestly wish to prevent this terrible 
““ disaster, may I suggest you using your influence on France and 
‘“also Russia to keep neutral, which seems to me would be most 


* Since then the same Chancellor has saddled Great Britain with the respon- 
sibility. Apparently it lies with Germany to distribute moral responsibility and 
censures. 

+German White Book. Annex 10a, 
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‘“‘useful.’’* In Paris, suasion and intimidation were resorted to 
alternately. The German Ambassador there made vigorous repre- 
sentations to the Director of the Political Department in Paris, and 
the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires informed his Government that in the 
personal opinion of that Director ‘‘ the successive German démarches 
‘at Paris had for their object the intimidation of France.’’t 
The same story came from M. Izvolsky, the Russian Ambassador 
in Paris, who telegraphed to his Government: ‘‘In Paris Baron 
‘‘¥on Schoen in vain tried to draw France into conjoint action 
‘‘ with Germany to determine Russia to favour the maintenance of 
‘‘ peace.’? The idea was simple. Get France to accept the réle 
assigned to her, and she will endeavour to persuade Russia to stand 
aside while Servia’s independence is being whittled away, and if 
Russia prove obstinate France may easily feel warranted in telling 
her that in this case she must fight her own battle alone. 

In Britain Germany’s representatives, who found ready ears and 
favourable dispositions, continually pressed forward with ever 
renewed impulse in the same direction. And if they had had 
patience to wait, discretion to discard mischievous tools, or even 
tact in the use of these, they might have successfully lulled the 
misgivings which a section of the people began to entertain. 
Britons are slow to believe in the duplicity of their professed 
friends. Moreover, the nation at large cherished such a deep-rooted 
desire for peace that it readily closed its eyes to the character of the 
apostles who preached it. To play upon this chord would have 
been easy to an Italian diplomatist. To the coarse-grained Teuton 
it proved as hopeless a task as was the bending of Achilles’ bow to 
the suitors of Penelope. Yet the present Imperial Chancellor— 
and it was he who was entrusted with the mission when the supreme 
effort was put forth—made a sorry mess of it. The problem he set 
himself to solve was how to make Britain’s desire for stable peace 
subservient to Germany’s scheme to dominate the European world. 
Her efforts to pledge France to neutrality had failed at the very 
outset. But then Alsace and Lorraine offered impossible barriers, 
whereas there were no such obstacles in the case of Great Britain. 


BAIT FOR THE. BRITISH. 


An agreement respecting naval armaments was the temptation 
held out by Herr Bethmann-Hollweg to the British Foreign Office. 
He explained clearly enough what restriction this arrangement 
would not impose upon Germany, but he never would state 
definitely what moderating force it would have on her programme. 


* Second German White Paper. 
t+ Russian Orange Paper. Azo. 
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It seems that the naval programme would not be modified as a 
whole. ‘“‘ The total number of ships to be completed by 1918 would 
“not be reduced,’’ but the number of capital ships might be 
reduced in the first half of this period, and proportionately raised 
in the latter half. It was a case of calling a number six instead 
of half-a-dozen, and for this pretended concession Great Britain 
was asked to pledge herself to neutrality in any and every war in 
which Germany might be engaged. She received our promise— 
similar to that which the Kaiser had obtained from the Czar at 
Potsdam a short time before—that Britain would neither plan, aid, 
nor abet any attack against Germany, and that we would hold aloof 
in the future as we had in the past from every league and coalition 
which pursued aggressive aims against her. If peace were 
Germany’s real aim, she had ample reason to be satisfied with this. 
But what she intended was to make war and to be able to wage it 
cheaply and successfully. And the condition of cheapness and 
success was the dissolution of the Entente. If the British Cabinet 
could be got to bind its hands and remain a spectator of Germany’s 
wars of conquest, the problem would be solved in the wished-for 
way. 

Had this demand for neutrality been complied with, Germany 
would have become free to pick a quarrel with whatsoever Power 
she pleased. But we could not comply with it even if we would. 
Our friendship with France imposed obligations upon us the nature 
of which was as well known to the Berlin Foreign Office as to the 
Quai d’Orsay. Yet these debts of honour were to be repudiated at 
the call of the German War Lord. In peace time we might benefit 
to our heart’s content by France’s friendship, cemented by her 
trust in our honour, but in her hour of need when our turn came 
to render service for service, we were to cast our obligations to the 
wind. It mattered little that we were also bound to guarantee the 
neutrality of Belgium. If Germany considered the treaty as a scrap 
of paper, we were to ignore our obligations to that little State, look 
on and hope for better things and brighter times. Now, if a British 
Government had been found base enough to comply with this 
infamous request, Germany’s first step would have been to disclose 
the extent of its baseness to France, to turn the Republic against 
perfidious Albion, and to induce it to make common cause with the 
‘Teutons. 

I am in a position to state that this infamous proposal emanated 
directly from the Kaiser, that same Kaiser who has since alluded 
to the people of this country as the “‘ treacherous English.’’ They 
would have been ‘‘ loyal English’’ for the time being, had they 
consented to betray their French, Russian, and Belgian friends, and 
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would have merited this appellation until their own turn came to 
figure as foes. 


GERMANY’S NEED FOR GREAT BRITAIN’S 
NEUTRALITY: 


Since 1912 this flank attack on Great Britain’s Army and Navy, 
both of which would have been immobilised by a declaration of 
neutrality was kept secret by our Government in the interests of 
international comity. It was revealed for the first time last October 
by Mr. Asquith in a powerfui speech delivered at Cardiff. He there 
told his audience that Great Britain had undertaken two years ago 
never to make or join in any unprovoked attack on Germany and 
that ‘‘ she was not and never would be a party to any treaty, under- 
‘* standing or combination of which aggression on Germany was the 
‘‘object.’’ If such an engagement did not connote a genuine desire 
to be at peace with our German neighbour, what would? But 
Germany wanted not only immunity from attack, but a free hand to 
attack our friends with our implied assent. And because this assent 
was withheld the German Semi-official Organ* now contends that 
to refuse our neutrality was to confess that we harboured hostile 
designs against Germany! 


‘‘ The utterance of the English Premier,’’ writes this journal, 
‘* throws, however, a fresh and instructive light upon the statement 
of the English Government that it was solely the infringement of 
Belgian neutrality by Germany which caused England’s inter- 
vention in the war. If doubts upon this point could still exist 
after the well known declarations of Grey in the House of Commons 
and to Prince Lichnowsky, the world now learns from the mouth 
of the most competent personage in England that the English 
Government was already in 1912 determined under all circumstances 
to take part in a European war on the side of Germany’s enemies.’’ 


To qualify this twisting of plain facts into their opposite would 
be to weaken the impression. It is more to the point to quote from 
an article by Vice-Admiral Kirchhoff which appeared in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten: ‘‘ England must be crushed, but is this 
“feasible? In truth it is. Never has the world beheld so plainly 
‘what the so-called fair play of England comes to in reality as the 
“present. One might say that the mask has at last been pulled 
‘‘from the hypocrite’s face.’’ One of the shining lights among 
German Publicists is Werner Sombart, as moderate, practical, and 
fair-minded a writer as Germany produces to-day. And this is his 
view. ‘‘I feel quite certain that the entire German people, from the 
‘lowest taxi-driver to the most exalted official are united in their 


* Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 
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““burning hatred of the English. In England we scent the foe. 
““ The war we are waging is a war against England. Nor shall we 
“* deem this war to be ended unless and until England lies sprawling 
“at our feet, crushed and humbled to the depths of her being. It 
“‘is my conviction that if England were granted peace with honour 
“even the calm German people would be driven to revolution by 
“the concession. Never before have I noticed in the Germans such 
““a passionate feeling as is now exhibited at the mere mention of 
** England.”’ 

And if we enquire why this boundless hate, Werner Sombart 
replies that its causes are to be found in the ‘‘ treason of our 
*** cousins’ against us, the natural tendency of British policy to 
“lying, the ostentatiously slighting manner, the boastfulness of 
“the British press, and the outward display of contempt for her 
“““poor relation.’’’ Prussia’s most eminent jurist, Professor 
Kohler, in an eloquent lecture lately delivered on England and the 
world War has said: ‘‘ However much opinions may differ as to the 
“‘ character and behaviour of France, Russia, and Belgium, on one 
** point we are all agreed, and that is our condemnation of England. 
“Such treachery and bestiality we had never expected even of 
““England, whose entire policy it has always been to incite the 
*“Continental States against one another, concealing her own 
“cunning under a mask of hypocrisy. Such a policy demanded a 
““ certain intelligence, but the people now at the head of the British 
** Empire are weak-brained and ignorant dolts.”’ 

The history of Prussian diplomacy and of the concurrent trans- 
formation of German public thought and feeling is in its political 
aspect the story of a nation with which even the meekest of its 
neighbours could not, with the best will in the world, contrive to 
live in amity or in peace. And this conclusion should be borne 
well in mind when the groundwork of the future peace of Europe is 
being laid at the close of the present struggle. 


GERMANY ACQUITS RUSSIA AND ARRAIGNS 
BRITAIN. 


It is interesting, however, to note that the British Government 
which two years ago undertook never to attack Germany nor to have 
hand or part in any alliance or entente formed for the purpose of 
carrying out an aggressive policy against that country, but is now 
declared to be the author of the present war—was acquitted of guilt 
at the outset. On the outbreak of hostilities the wicked miscreant 
was Russia, whereas England was lauded for having worked with 
Germany for peace. This is one of the many self-contradictory 
pleas advanced by the German Government. That they mutually 
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exclude each other is a consequence not of shortsightedness but of 
duplicity. Double dealers must needs be double-tongued. At the 
outset the one culprit who deliberately and wickedly engineered 
this world-conflict was, we are told, Russia, and upon her 
must fall all the obloquy for the crime of treason against 
the human race. Later on Great Britain was put in the 
dock and Russia receded into the background. “If Russia 
‘‘feels constrained,’’ the German Chancellor wrote, ‘‘to take 
‘* sides with Servia in this conflict, she certainly has a right to do it. 
‘‘But she must bear clearly in mind that in so doing she makes 
‘‘ Servia’s aspirations to undermine the conditions necessary for the 
‘‘ existence of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy identical with her 
‘* own, and that she alone must bear the responsibility if a European 
‘‘war arises from the Austro-Servian question, which all the rest 
‘of the great European Powers wish to localise. This responsi- 
‘‘ bility of Russia is perfectly apparent, and is all the heavier since 
‘* Count Berchtold has officially declared to Russia that there is no 
‘‘intention of acquiring Servian territory nor of threatening the 
‘“ continued existence of the Servian Kingdom, but that all that is 
‘* desired is to obtain permanent relief from Servian machinations 
‘‘ that threaten Austria’s existence.’’* 

The same Chancellor, in a despatch to the German Ambassador 
in Paris, telegraphed: ‘* After Austria-Hungary officially declared 
““to Russia that she contemplated no acquisition of territory, and 
‘“ would not tamper with the continuance of the Servian Kingdom, 
‘“ the decision of the question as to whether there is to be a European 
““war lies with Russia alone, who has to bear the full responsi- 
** bility.?+ 

An almost identical telegram was despatched by the same 
Minister to the German Ambassador in Petrograd: ‘‘ After Austria 
“formally declared that she was not interested in acquiring 
‘‘ territory, the responsibility for a possible disturbance of the peace 
‘“‘in Europe through Russian intervention lies with Russia alone.’’t 
And the Kaiser himself, in a telegram to the Tsar wrote 
as follows: ‘‘ The whole weight of the decision now rests 
‘“‘on your shoulders. They must bear the responsibility for war 
‘or peace.’’§ 

Notwithstanding these emphatic utterances the German 
Chancellor a couple of weeks ago publicly declared that although 
he had accused Russia of being the criminal, it was Britain who 
committed the inexpiable misdeed. What he really meant was that 
the belligerency of this country is making all the difference 

* German White Paper. Annex 2. 
+ German White Paper. Annex 10A. 
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between success and failure to the Teutonic conspiracy. How 
Germany sought to secure Russia’s neutrality is too long a story 
to be unfolded in the pages of a Review. Some chapters of it have 
been given to the world. And they are the least interesting. It 
would be unfruitful to narrate the others at present. 


BELGIUM DESERVED ALL SHE GOT. 


On Germany’s conduct towards Belgium and the Belgians, the 
same shifting of the ground is apparent. As the foe in the field 
has not been worsted, and forgiveness cannot be had at the cannon’s 
mouth, the foul red crushing burden of crime has to be moved from 
one shoulder to the other in the hope that it may be shaken 
off. Germany, the Chancellor confessed in presence of an accusing 
world, had done wrong in violating Belgium’s neutrality and 
hacking and hewing a peaceful industrious little people, merely for 
the sake of gaining time and avoiding the necessity of facing 
formidable strategical positions in France. To-day, that confession 
is withdrawn, and a plea of justification entered in its place. 
Professor Josef Kohler, ‘‘one of the most eminent jurists in 
** Prussia,’ voices the opinion of the German nation on the subject 
in these words :— 

‘“ As regards Germany, England acted the ridiculous comedy of 
Belgium’s neutrality, though she knew better than anyone that 
Belgium had long abandoned her neutrality by entering into a 
secret treaty with England. . . . The Imperial Chancellor 
committed the serious legal error of admitting in the Reichstag a 
breach of neutrality, whereas in reality no such breach had taken 
place. . . . England is a country without music and without 
morals. Her campaign of lies against Germany, which began 
after she had cut the cables, was unparalleled in history. England 
must be brought to her knees ; she must be smashed to the ground, 
for otherwise we shall never have peace from this treacherous foe.”’ 

The widely circulated Kolnische Zeitung publishes an article in 
the same sense,* which will doubtless evoke similar reflections in 
the mind of the unbiassed reader. The contention has for the base 
of its argument an assumption analogous to that of the wolf in the 
fable of his dealings with the lamb. ‘‘ We were warranted in 
‘‘ violating Belgian territory because Belgium had not observed 
‘* her duties as a neutral. This truth is apparent from two docu- 
‘“ments which cannot be challenged. One was published by the 
** Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which proves that between 
‘* Belgium and England there existed a secret agreement providing 
““ for the co-operation of the military forces of these two countries in 
‘the struggle against Germany. On the other hand, it is clear 
‘“from the reports of the confidential talk between MM. Jungbluth 


* November 26th. 
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‘‘and Bridges that the English had the intention of effecting a 
‘‘ landing in Belgium in any case, even if their assistance were not 
‘‘ solicited by Belgium.” 

People who know the sequence of events and have some respect 
for truth, will hold up their hands at the amazing breeziness with 
which facts are thus twisted into their opposites to suit the German 
needs. The document published by the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung is authentic. It records a private conversation between the 
British Military Attaché in Brussels, Colonel Barnardiston, and 
General Ducarne, who at that time (1906) was Chief of the First 
Direction of the Belgian War Ministry. The Colonel inquired 
whether Belgium was minded to uphold her neutrality. The reply 
was in the affirmative. How long, he next queried, would mobilisa- 
tion take? Four days was the answer. How many men could be put 
in the field was the subsequent question. One hundred thousand was 
the reply. Thereupon the British Colonel stated that if Belgian 
neutrality were violated by Germany, one hundred thousand men 
would be despatched from England to maintain it. After that the 
Attaché put some questions as to Belgium’s ability to resist an 
invasion, and he was informed that Liége could be defended against 
Germany, Namur against France, and Antwerp against England. 
Later on conversations took place respecting Great Britain’s readi- 
ness to adopt the measures implied by her obligation to guarantee 
Belgian neutrality. And that was all. 


FACTS MADE IN GERMANY. 


About four months later General Ducarne sent in a report to the 
War Minister embodying these conversations. And twice in that 
report he states plainly that the despatch of help from Great Britain 
would be conditional upon the actual violation of Belgian territory. 
And lest there should be any doubt whatever on this important 
point the Minister himself wrote a marginal note, which the 
‘“‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung”? is careful not to translate, 
because it states that English troops would enter Belgian territory 
only after it had been violated by Germany. And the events which 
preceded our belligerency bear out in every particular the reality 
of this condition and the scrupulous care with which it was 
observed. 

With a Press and a Government which employ these methods 
of diplomacy and controversy, intercourse of the kind in vogue 
among civilised nations is hardly possible. 

It is a fact that, six years after the interview just described, 
Colonel Bridges and General Jungbluth had a talk on the same 
subject, in the course of which the former is reported to have said 
that as Belgium was not capable of protecting herself during the 
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recent events, the British Government would have landed troops 
in Belgium to resist a violation of her territory, even if the Belgian 
Government had not solicited succour. This was a speculative 
thesis, a hypothetical case, and it proved the correctness of 
Belgium’s attitude, for the Belgian General retorted: ‘‘ But you 
*“ could not disembark troops on our territory without our consent.”’ 

But those are not the only records. A letter written by Sir 
Edward Grey on April 7th, 1913, mentions rumours of a possible 
violation of Belgian territory by England, and states that he, Sir 
Edward Grey, had given the Belgian Minister the assurance that 
the present Government would certainly not land troops there 
before any other Power, and that, in his belief, no English Govern- 
ment would take the initiative in such a move, nor would public 
opinion in this country approve such a step. And it is in the teeth 
of such conclusive facts that Germans write of an Anglo-Belgian 
conspiracy ! 

It is instructive to note that the Kolnische Zeitung, which is 
now engaged in justifying the invasion of Belgium and the ruin of 
her people, wrote on October 28th, 1gio, after the visit of the 
Kaiser to King Albert: ‘‘ It is hardly necessary to deny the exist- 
“ence of the political schemes regarding Belgium which are 
“ascribed tous. If Belgium has nothing to fear but her absorption 
“or her incorporation by Germany, she will be able to enjoy her 
““complete independence for a very long time.’’ Now the tone has 
changed and annexation is in the air. Nearly everybody of note in 
Germany favours it. The Prussian administrators in Brussels, 
Antwerp and Liége affirm that it is a foregone conclusion. The 
circumstance that they are Germans explains but hardly justifies 
this attitude, which it should not be forgotten implies the mutilation 
of Holland. For the German Foreign Secretary himself informed 
Prince Lichnowsky, who communicated the statement to Sir 
Edward Grey, that: ‘‘ It is obvious that we could not profitably 
*“annex Belgian territory without making at the same time terri- 
“torial acquisitions at the expense of Holland.’’* 

How Germany sought to seduce Belgium in July and August 
last in the approved Teutonic way by alternating blandishments 
with menacés, reinforced later on by the slaughter of Liége, is 
frankly told in the Belgian White Book which has lately been 
issued. 


THE ATTACK ON SERVIA WAS PREMEDITATED. 


But none of the disclosures made since the war has caused such 
a stir as that which Signor Giolitti made in the Italian Chamber in 


* British White Paper. N. 157. 
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the first week of December, when vindicating the attitude taken by 
Italy on the outbreak of hostilities. It should be premised that 
when peace and war were trembling in the balance, many hoped, 
and as many feared, that Italy would side with her two Allies 
against the Entente Powers. At the time I was aware of one circum- 
stance which would fully justify her in refusing to regard the war 
asa casus foederis, and it seemed more than probable that she would 
plead it. She had not been consulted about the Austrian ultimatum 
to Servia, which was the proximate cause of the fatal dispute. 
Another consideration was that neither of her Allies being attacked, 
it was not a defensive war, and only a defensive war would warrant 
her partners in invoking the Alliance, and calling upon her for 
armed assistance. And she took her stand on the latter ground. 
None theless, her twoex-Allies now contend that they were assailed. 
If this contention were well founded, Italy has played them false. 
And it fell to the lot of the ex-Premier Giolitti to justify the attitude 
and vindicate the honour of his country in the eyes of the Chamber 
and the world. And he succeeded. His position is briefly this: 
Austria’s attack on Servia was premeditated. It was timed to 
take place a year ago, and although at that moment there was 
neither provocation nor pretext, Austria-Hungary maintained that 
the unprovoked campaign would be to all intents and purposes a 
defensive war. The reason assigned was that Austria’s ultimate 
object being to defend her integrity and to safeguard her peaceful 
normal life, she could best attain it by attacking Servia and ren- 
dering her powerless to impair or threaten them. Signor Giolitti 
was then Prime Minister. Austria, intent on declaring war against 
Servia, felt that it behoved her to secure Italy’s approval and co- 
operation. But the Consulta refused to accord them on the ground 
that a campaign entered upon under the circumstances outlined, 
would have an aggressive, not a defensive character, and conse- 
quently would not fulfil the condition laid down by the Alliance. 
Signor Giolitti’s words were as follows: ‘‘ During the progress 
“of the Balkan War, on August gth, 1913, the Marquis di San 
‘“‘ Giuliano addressed to me the following telegram: ‘ Austria 
‘“““ makes known to us and to Germany her intention to take action 
‘““ “against Servia, and she maintains that such action on her part 
““ “cannot be construed as other than defensive. She hopes to bring 
“the casus federis of the Triple Alliance into play, which I deem 
‘‘“ inapplicable under the circumstances. I am endeavouring to 
‘* “confine my efforts with those of Germany in order to hinder such 
“action by Austria, but it is requisite that we should state clearly 
“““that we do not look upon this eventual action as defensive. 
“* “Consequently we do not admit that the casus feederis exists.’ ”’ 
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THE CONSPIRATORS AGAINST THE PEACE OF 
EUROPE. 


This declaration has given its quietus to the contention which 
the German Chancellor has put forward ever since the fortune of 
war has turned away from the Teutonic Armies. It leaves 
no room for doubt. Germany and her ally provoked this 
war deliberately. They had premeditated it for a consider- 
able time past. It was to have begun a twelve-month before, 
when the plenipotentiaries of the Balkan States were deliberating 
at Bucharest. These delegates were arranging among them- 
selves the terms on which they might establish peace in South- 
Eastern Europe. The Teutonic Powers, on the other hand, were 
contemplating war. Everything presumably was ready for the 
onslaught. But for some unavowed but not inscrutable reason 
Italy’s co-operation was desired. And she was asked whether she 
_ would respond to the call. Her answer was plain and final. She 
would not take a hand in any preventive campaign. Austria’s 
assertion that it was at bottom a defensive struggle she pulverised 
in a sentence. And Italy’s firm attitude postponed the World 
conflict for a year. 

Parenthetically it may be pointed out that the Austro-German 
contention that they are not the aggressors is a theory constructed 
for home consumption. It was not advanced at the outset. When 
the German Armies were on their way to Paris and the Allies’ forces 
were retreating, the Berlin Government felt no need for excuses or 
apologies. It accepted the full responsibility, like Count Herbert 
von Bismarck when he jostled the mild Briton. ‘‘ I am Germany, 
““a law unto myself.’’ Success would have reconciled the nation to 
the moral sacrifices involved. But confronted with defeat the Teutons 
take a different view of the matter. The odium incurred by the 
useless slaughter of a million of Germany’s best men is too terrible 
to be borne. Hence the mendacious stories of hostile machinations 
circulated one day against one of the Allies and another day against 
another. That the German and Austrian Governments do not 
expect them to be taken seriously in foreign countries is evident. 
Were it otherwise they would draw the inevitable conclusion, and 
declare Italy an arch-traitor to the Alliance. In lieu of this the 
Italian Government continues to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna, and a few days ago the Kaiser 
appointed his most brilliant subject and ex-Chancellor Prince 
Biilow to be his Ambassador at the Quirinal. According to the 
documents published by the Governments of the Allied Powers and 
the disclosure made by Signor Giolitti there is not the faintest doubt 
that this catastrophic contest was engineered with malice prepense 
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by the Teutonic States whose present regrets emanate solely from 
their dismal failure. 


WAS AUSTRIA A PARTY TO THE CONSPIRACY OR 
ONLY ITS VICTIM? 


France’s Yellow Book, which was issued a couple of weeks ago 
and raises a big corner of the veil of secrecy behind which Teutonic 
diplomacy carried on its machinations, amply confirms these conclu- 
sions. It is one of the most remarkable series of State documents 
ever given to the world, and one fervently hopes that the lessons it 
contains will be borne well in mind when peace terms are being 
considered at the close of the present struggle. The general 
impression conveyed by these telegrams, reports, and comments is 
that the Government of the Republic were well posted as to what 
was taking place in Central Europe and what was impending there. 
M. Jules Cambon, their Ambassador in Berlin, more than justified 
his reputation as a keen observer and a far-seeing Statesman. He 
was under no illusions nor did he allow his Government to harbour 
any as to the nature of the game which Germany was playing. 
Having read his illuminating despatches and the enclosures which 
occasionally accompanied them, one cannot shake off the convic- 
tion, which was his own, that Germany and Austria had concerted 
a common line of action and were playing into each other’s hands 
after the manner of Spenlow and Jorkins, Austria being put 
forward by her ally who immediately proclaimed her desire for 
peace and her resolve to work hard to preserve it, but always added 
that she must respect the limitations imposed upon her peace- 
making activity by her duty to her ally. Both were scheming 
aggression and coercion under cover of a love of peace and a 
righteous resolve to suppress political crime. 

The Russian Ambassador in Paris, M. Izvolsky, whose recorded 
utterances in the Yellow Book are few, shows that he too 
grasped the cardinal factors of the situation and discerned their 
trend, and neither Germany’s unctuous exhortations to France nor 
Austria’s ostentatious pliancy towards Russia caused him to swerve 
for a moment from the forecast he had drawn. He appears to have 
held that war was a foregone conclusion. Accustomed to his 
adversaries’ style of play, he recognised it at sight. And in spite 
of the high hopes which almost all the Allies entertained as soon 
as Count Berchtold withdrew his non posswmus and agreed to talk 
matters over with Russia, M. Izvolsky maintained that the only 
part which was reserved by Germany and Austria for diplomacy to 
play was that of a screen behind which the latter country would 
make strenuous efforts to enthral Servia and then confront Europe 
with an accomplished fact. 
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This matter apparently has but a secondary interest now that the 
war has been five months in progress. Asa matter of fact, however, 
it may have an important bearing on the view which will be taken 
of Austria’s attitude when peace terms come to be discussed. If it 
could be shown, for instance, that the Vienna Cabinet was quite 
sincere in its offer to parley and that Germany’s declaration of war 
took them also by surprise and swept them into the vortex, the 
temptation to be lenient towards the Habsburg Monarchy, against 
which there has never been anything like the antipathy which 
prevails towards Germany, would probably be embodied in pro- 
posals less harsh than would otherwise be put forward. 

Now the evidence already adduced leaves no room for doubt in 
the mind of the tempered historian that the Austro-German line of 
action was the result of a carefully laid plan dating back at least to 
the days of the Balkan War. The outcome of that struggle was 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. One of these was the 
miscarriage of the scheme to forge a Balkan Coalition under the 
zegis of the two Teutonic States; and another was the ever present 
danger, now grown actual, that a new and more powerful Balkan 
League would spring up under the guardianship of Russia. It was 
with the object of warding off this peril that the Vienna Cabinet 
announced its resolve to insist on a revision of the Treaty of 
Bucharest, and it was for the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes 
of Europe that the German Emperor took sides with his kinsman, 
the King of Roumania, and let that settlement pass unchallenged. 
These manceuvres threw many people off their guard but could not 
deceive the wary statesmen like Take Jonescu, M. Izvolsky, and a 
few others who knew that the Teutonic Powers were merely biding 
their time until chance should bring a favourable opportunity anda 
specious pretext in their way. And the murder of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand supplied the conspiring States with both. 


RUSSIA WAS DEEMED TO BE UNPREPARED. 


Russia, it was argued, could not well back Servia against the 
Powers which sought only to punish the real inspirers of that 
horrible crime, and if she did, neither France nor Britain would 
support her. The conjuncture, too, was apparently all that could 
be desired. The Austrian military press organ, Mulitarische 
Rundschau, announced this frankly: ‘‘The moment is still 
*‘ propitious for us. If we shrink from declaring war, the war which 
_““we shall have to wage in two or three years at the latest will be 
*“ entered upon under much less favourable conditions. At present 
‘it is we who have the initiative: Russia is not ready; the moral 
** factors and the right are on our side as well as force. As we shall 
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‘have to accept the contest one day, let us provoke it at once.’* 
This belief in Russia’s unreadiness was deep-rooted in Berlin and 
Vienna. It was propagated by the German Ambassador in the 
Austrian capital; it was confirmed by the German Ambassador in 
Petrograd; it was accepted by the German Foreign Minister and 
by Count Berchtold; and it was officially communicated to the 
Consulta in Rome. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a 
telegram to various ambassadors of the Republic, wrote: “‘ One 
‘‘ gathers from a confidential statement made by the Ambassador 
‘* of [Italy toM. Paléologuet that in Vienna they still go on hugging 
‘the illusion that Russia will not budge.’t And the French 
Ambassador in Rome, telegraphing to his Government as late as 
July 29th, wrote: ‘‘ The Marquis di San Giuliano tells me that 
‘‘ unhappily in all this affair, Austria and Germany were convinced, 
‘‘and are still convinced, that Russia will not march. On this 
‘* subject he read to me a despatch from M. Bollati containing the 
‘* narrative of a conversation which he had to-day with M. de Jagow, 
‘‘in the course of which M. de Jagow again repeated to him that he 
‘* did not believe that Russia would move. He based this belief on 
“‘ the circumstance that the Russian Government had despatched 
“an agent to Berlin to treat about certain financial questions. The 
“* Austrian Ambassador in Berlin likewise informed his English 
“colleague that he did not anticipate a general war, Russia not 
“being in the humour nor indeed in a condition to wage war.’’§ 
And the same conviction was entertained by the German 
Ambassador in Vienna, and communicated by him to his British 
colleague and to many others. Yet when the war broke out Russia 
was accused of having caused and premeditated it. 

It was a matter of supreme concern to Austria and Germany that 
they should lose no time in profiting by such a lucky conjuncture. 
It would allow Servia to be crushed once for all, and the other 
Balkan States to be cajoled or coerced into a league under Austro- 
German management. And the combined plan was outlined for 
that purpose. 


AUSTRIA’S AGREEMENT TO PARLEY WAS BUT 
A BLIND. 


Over a twelvemonth before I had stated authoritatively that 
Austria would not rest satisfied with the condition of things 
established in South-Eastern Europe by the Bucharest Treaty, but 
would seize the earliest opportunity to ‘‘ reset on its base the 


* This passage was quoted by the French Ambassador at Vienna in his despatch 
to the French Premier. See Yellow Book, page 28. 

+The French Ambassador in Petrograd. 

{French Yellow Book, page 69. 

§ French Yellow Book, N. 96, page 113. 
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*“ pyramid which now stands on its apex.’’ In July last I tele- 
graphed from Vienna that the subject of the dispute was not the 
punishment of the assassins or their accomplices, but an issue which 
lay much deeper than any such matters,* and was ‘‘a question of 
*““might.’? And what afforded still. more conclusive evidence of the 
compact between the two Teutonic Empires, I declared that it was 
settled definitively and unreservedly that if Russia mobilised 
against Austria, the immediate consequence would be Germany’s 
mobilising against Russia, and I added repeatedly that in this case 
there would be no demobilisation and war would become inevitable. 
These statements represented the terms of the agreement between 
the two Empires. Consequently, at the very end of July, when the 
Austrian Government assented to the proposal which it had rejected 
a day or two previously that conversations should be inaugurated 
between its representatives and the Russian Government, there was 
not the slenderest hope of a pacific arrangement, and war was a 
foregone conclusion. This was known to meat the time, and I drew 
the practical consequences from my knowledge: I informed the 
diplomatic representatives of the Entente Powers that the discus- 
sions from which they still hoped to see peace emerge were 
absolutely meaningless, and I quitted the Austrian capital on the 
day when I knew the last train available for civilians would run. 

I was all the more surprised to learn that the Russian Ambassador 
in Vienna still clung to the belief that the conversations would lead 
to peace. His French colleague, telegraphing from Vienna on 
July 31st, after having announced Austria’s general mobilisation, 
which, of course, was the end of everything, added: ‘‘ My Russian 
“colleague takes the view that even this measure does not run 
“sharply counter to the declaration made by Count Berchtold 
“yesterday.’’+ But his optimistic Russian colleague soon saw how 
grievously he was mistaken. Before he had despatched his tele- 
gram, nay even before Count Berchtold had agreed to discuss the 
matter with Russia, Germany had already moved her troops to the 
French frontier, covered Luxemburg with a screen of soldiers, 
occupied militarily the railway stations, called up her reserves by 
tens of thousands, and twice penetrated into French territory !t 


MENDACITY MISTAKEN FOR STATESMANSHIP. 


The French Ambassador in Berlin whose judgment throughout 
the crisis was not once at fault, wrote to his Government: ‘‘ One 
““may pertinently ask whether under such conditions Austria’s 
““ acceptance was serious and had not for its object to saddle Russia 
** with responsibility for the conflict.’’§ The conspiracy was well laid. 


* Datly Telegraph, July 26th, ro14. 
+ French Yellow Book, N. 115, page 127. 
tLoc. Cit., N. 106, pages 120-121. 
SiZ0c. 1Ctta Npi2t, page 134. 
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Both Empires were parties to it. The Kaiser, while ostentatiously 
absent from Germany, had read and revised Austria’s ultimatum, 
and Austria, while acquiescing in the proposal that she and Russia 
should talk things over amicably with a view to a pacific 
settlement, was doing her utmost to crush the Serbs on the one 
side and enabling Germany to make her military preparations and 
steal a march on France on the other side. Neither Power 
imagined for a moment or desired that a peaceful settlement would 
be arrived at. They did wish, and for a time believed, that Russia 
would have to stand aloof. 

That these designs were masked need surprise no student of the 
ways of the Teutonic peoples. But that downright untruths should 
be showered on the diplomatic representatives of the Entente 
Powers by the highest State officials of the German Empire came 
as a surprise to many good people in these islands. One striking 
instance of this bare-faced mendacity is supplied in M. Jules 
Cambon’s official despatches. On July 27th Herr von Jagow told the 
French Ambassador in Berlin what I had been previously 
authorised to tell the British people: that ‘‘if Russia mobilised 
‘“ Germany would feel obliged to mobilise at once’’ and that war 
would then be practically inevitable. ‘‘ I asked him,’’? M. Cambon 
says, ‘‘ whether Germany would deem herself constrained to 
‘“ mobilise if Russia mobilised only on the Austrian frontier. He 
‘*told me that she would not, and he formally authorised me to 
‘bring this restriction to your knowledge.*’’ That was a clear 
official declaration about which there was and could be no mistake. 
But it was a lying declaration, as I knew. 

For three days later the same Herr von Jagow spoke to 
M. Cambon about Russia’s mobilisation on the Austrian frontier, 
and was reminded by him of the declaration he had made on the 
27th—namely, that Germany would not consider herself bound to 
mobilise unless Russia first mobilised on the German frontier, and 
that at present this was not the case. ‘*‘ He answered me that this 
‘‘ was true, but that the Army chiefs insisted because every delay 
“involves a loss of strength to Germany, and also because the words 
“‘to which he had given utterance did not constitute a firm under- 
‘taking on his part.’’+. With statesmen who thus play fast and 
loose with truth, conversation with a view to action is out of the 
question. 

This fact and the further one that the two Empires were 
confederates in the anti-European conspiracy which brought on the 
present world catastrophe should be borne in mind when the day of 
reckoning has dawned. 


E. J.. DILLon. 


* French Yellow Book, N. 67, page 82. 
+ French Yellow Book, N. 109, page 123. 


RUSSIAS INEGLECTED NORTH. 


OT the least interesting sidelight of the present great war has 
been the critical stocktaking by the nations engaged of their 
resources, both material and strategic. It is in this connection that 
Russia has suddenly turned her attention towards the possibilities 
of her somewhat neglected northern provinces, whilst in this 
country the romance attaching to the mythical hosts from Arch- 
angel has familiarised the name of that port to the general reader. 
Just as Siberia has incorrectly become synonymous with the rigours 
of a never ending winter, so that vast forest-clad plain to the north 
of the 58th parallel of latitude is pictured, even by many educated 
Russians, as being a land of frost-bound swamp, stunted vegetation 
and a starved population. Actually, it is a country possessing 
wonderful natural resources, supporting a thriving, hardy people 
and only awaiting development. This latter the war will probably 
accomplish. 

At the outbreak of hostilities Russia found herself in an un- 
pleasantly isolated position from the maritime point of view. The 
Baltic was clearly under German control, the Black Sea, while open 
at that moment, promised little security of transit owing to the 
uncertainty of Turkish action, and Vladivostok lay seven thousand 
miles away from the heart of the Empire. There remained the 
neglected north, Archangel and the Murman coast. Then it was 
realised that an asset of national importance had been overlooked, 
and regret was expressed that Archangel had not been equipped as a 
first-class port with easy railway communication, sufficient docking 
accommodation, wharves, cranes, and all the necessary appurten- 
ances for the swift and easy handling of cargo. And then it was, 
also, that attention was directed to the little known harbour of 
Alexandrovsk on the Murman coast, an ice-free, deep-water port 
a hundred versts (sixty-six miles) as the crow flies, east by south, 
from the Norwegian frontier. In a collossal empire like that of 
Russia one must expect development along all lines to be somewhat 
tardy: money must be allocated, plans submitted, and what is 
considered most important must receive first attention. But since 
absence of seaboard has ever been one of the flies in the Russian 
ointment it is somewhat surprising that for so long the claims of 
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the northern coast line should haye been ignored. I propose to 
deal with this whole question under three headings: (i) the imme- 
diate importance of Alexandrovsk ; (2) the possibilities of the town 
of Archangel in the future, and (3) the value of Archangel Province 
and the northern portions of its contiguous neighbours to the 
Russian Empire. 

(1) According to a statement recently made in The Times, 
Alexandrovsk is now to be connected by railway via Rowaniemi, in 
the Government of Uleaborg, with Tornea, the present terminus of 
the North Finnish Railway. This route is a straight line of six 
hundred versts (400 miles) in length and offers no constructive 
difficulty with the exception of swamps, a form of obstacle with 
which the Russian engineers are well acquainted. The country 
through which the line will pass is almost uninhabited, but itsadvent 
will undoubtedly lead to an influx of settlers from the western 
littoral of the White Sea, admirable settlers be it said, who, long 
‘since and of their own free will, banished vodka from their midst. 

The inception of Alexandrovsk was due to Count de Witte, the 
former Minister of Finance, who, whatever may be said anent his 
creation of the vodka monopoly, was a far-sighted statesman. He 
quickly grasped the potential value of this harbour when he visited 
the Murman coast in 1894, and it is due to his initiative that the 
matter ever received serious attention. Count Engelhardt, the 
Russian Governor of Archangel Province, in 1896 (vide ‘‘ A 
“Russian Province of the North,’ by A. E. Engelhardt. 1899) 
personally visited the prospective port, by which time it was already 
in telegraphic communication with the outside world. From his 
description it could not be called an attractive locality though he 
estimated the harbour to be one and a third miles long by about five 
hundred yards wide, completely sheltered and with a depth of water 
of from ten to thirteen fathoms up to the very shore. Judging from 
the above mentioned work there appears to have been a burst of 
enthusiasm over this newly-found naval base since, forthwith, the 
sum of £42,000 was voted for its development and by 18098 a 
settlement had been finally created, complete with ‘‘ Church, school, 
“hospital, police office, treasury, justice chamber, dwellings for 
“officials, post and telegraph office, hotel, public baths, ware- 
“‘ houses, granaries, salt depdt and so forth.’’ 

Count Engelhardt was an enthusiast and an optimist and, had he 
been spared, it seems reasonable to suppose that Alexandrovsk 
would have emerged from the obscurity into which it was destined 
to sink for another eighteen years. But, unfortunately, his succes- 
sors in office appear either to have been inert or else their appeals 
for financial assistance were disregarded. However that may be 
one can only judge by facts as they are, and to-day, according to the 
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last census, Alexandrovsk numbers only 516 inhabitants while in 
the semi-official guide it is stated that there is a residence for the 
““ Uyezdnie Nachalnik ’’ (District Governor), but one gathers that 
official prefers life elsewhere since it is also stated that the chief life 
of the town depends upon the arrival and departure of the weekly 
Steamers of the Murman Steamship Company! Not an 
exhilarating outlook certainly, especially when it is remembered 
that in the neighbourhood there is no vegetation and that for five 
months in the year there is practically perpetual darkness. That is, 
however, the worst aspect of the case. Alexandrovsk has unlimited 
possibilities ; all that is required is their common-sense utilisation. 
In Varanger Fiord, still further north, the Norwegians have found 
valuable iron ore and, winter and summer, steamers trade thence to 
Philadelphia. In this mining centre climatic conditions and local 
surroundings are even more unpropitious than at Alexandrovsk, 
but the Norwegians are a practical people whereas the Russians are 
born theorists. If this railway to Tornea ever materialises—as it 
should have done a decade ago—if the exploitation of this northern 
harbour is placed in capable hands, if cranes and warehouses are 
erected before public buildings of inordinate size and magnificence, 
‘then it is safe to assert that Russia will have to thank the war for 
bringing forcibly to her notice a national asset of the greatest 
importance. 

(2) The question of the possibilities of Archangel presents a 
totally different aspect. This is no modern harbour, but a port 
known to English and foreign traders since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. It attained its zenith of commercial importance im- 
mediately prior to the Crimean War, which hit it a staggering blow. 
The British, who, more than any others, had contributed to the 
prosperity of the town, were forced to leave as alien enemies and 
never returned. From that time onwards the trade and commerce 
passed more and more into the hands of the Germans, fewer and 
fewer British ships visited the port, and in spite of Teuton 
mothering a period of decline set in. As a commercial harbour it 
was not kept abreast of the times, and the town still remains isolated 
from the rest of the country since its connecting link with the 
““mainland of Russia’’—if I may use the expression—is an 
antiquated narrow gauge railway of about four hundred miles in 
length. At its terminus, the town of Vologda, it touches the Perm- 
Petrograd section of the Siberian railway, which is, of course, of 
Russian standard gauge. The vexatious delays consequent upon 
the necessary trans-shipment of goods can be imagined, and the 
initial step towards bringing Archangel into the rank of first-class 
ports must be the alteration of the gauge to standard, and possibly 
the doubling of the line. It would be absurd as well as ungracious 
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to minimise the difficulties which had to be overcome in the con- 
struction of this railway. As an engineering feat, I believe, it is 
almost unique; mile after mile had to be laid across the tundra— 
frozen swamp—through a sparsely inhabited country where skilled 
labour was non-existent. But the enterprise, as it originated, was 
a private one financed in Germany. Presumably the difference of 
gauge was necessitated by monetary considerations, though the 
policy was suicidal as regarding the development of Archangel. 
And, still further, the municipality of the town proved themselves 
hopelessly shortsighted when they refused to sell any site for the 
railway station within the limits of the town under a most exorbitant 
figure. Therefore, to-day, the railway station stands on the lett 
bank of the Dwina river and the town on the right, causing more 
delay, more expense, and more confusion, while during the three or 
four days when the ice is breaking up, the town is completely 
isolated. It must be emphasised that this ridiculous action of the 
municipality was not directed by Imperial authority and, in fact, 
probably has hitherto discouraged Imperial assistance. 

Archangel, with its shipping suburb Solombala, is roughly 
thirty-four miles from the sea. There is a bar at the mouth of the 
Dwina allowing a draught of nineteen feet at high water, this only 
with constant dredging. There is another channel of the Dwina 
which, in the opinion of many seamen, could be made safer and 
easier, and would avoid the bar above mentioned, but again finance 
enters into the question. Ships can load, asa rule, at the saw-mills 
which line the banks of the present channel without great difficulty, 
but general cargo and grain are usually handled from lighters, an 
expensive and oftentimes lengthy operation since the labour is not 
always forthcoming. Without going into embarrassing details 
this latter has already proved a great stumbling-block during the 
war. And finally, to add to all these drawbacks, the port has 
hitherto always been closed between the middle of October and the 
middle of May, about seven months. Such are the drawbacks of a 
positive nature which undoubtedly have retarded the normal growth 
of the port. The stress of war has, however, led to the introduction 
of powerful ice-breakers, and it is confidently reported that with 
their assistance navigation will be possible until January, thus 
prolonging the annual life of the port by ten weeks, a considera- 
tion of the greatest value. 

That the demand for better wharfage and increased dock area is 
not lightly advanced may best be judged by the commercial 
activity of the little station of Kotlass, some 380 miles up river 
from Archangel. Count Engelhardt realised that Siberia badly 
needed an outlet for its grain, the sale of which would otherwise be 
crippled by the enormous expense of haulage to a Baltic port. He 
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advocated the construction of a line from Viatka on the previously 
mentioned Perm-Petrograd railway to this hamlet as an alternative 
to a more costly enterprise, of which more anon, and his confidence 
has been abundantly justified. The line was built and, in spite of 
every natural and not a few artificial disabilities, it has secured a 
goodly portion of the Siberian grain trade. To be precise, it was 
estimated that in the past year four million poods (about 
64,000 tons) of grain had been collected there for shipment abroad. 
At present this grain is loaded at Kotlass in huge barges which are 
towed seaward until Archangel is reached, when they lie alongside 
the ocean-going craft. Again there is delay and the ever-recurring 
labour difficulty. Both at Kotlass and Archangel grain elevators 
are conspicuous by their absence. There can be no doubt that the 
figures given could be greatly augmented even with such incon- 
veniences as have been described, and hence it stands to reason 
that were a through route from Siberia to Archangel opened up, 
were a more progressive policy adopted by the Archangel munici- 
pality, supported in its turn by Ministerial approbation as evidenced 
by roubles and kopecks, the promoters of the scheme could look 
forward confidently to an adequate return upon their capital outlay. 
And this without taking into consideration the untapped sources 
of wealth lying dormant in the province of Archangel and its 
contiguous territory, upon which I propose now briefly to touch. 

(3) Archangel is the largest of the Russian ‘‘ European ”’ govern- 
ments, extending as it does from the Norwegian frontier to the 
confines of Siberia, and including all the littoral of Northern 
Russia in Europe. It embraces an area of approximately 742,080 
square versts (about 326,096 square miles), 45 per cent of which is 
forest land. There is only one large town—Archangel, with 20,800 
inhabitants, while the total population, nomadic and otherwise, is 
estimated at only ‘6 per square verst (28122 acres), 

The opening up of this vast territory was in no small measure 
due to monastic enterprise. As long ago as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century these undaunted ecclesiastical pioneers had forced 
their way as far as the shores of the White Sea, and even beyond. 
What they must have endured in this lonely country, with the 
scantiest of provisions and at the mercy of wild animals, needs no 
portrayal. Originally anchorites, imbued with an almost fanatical 
zeal for solitude, they pushed ever onward only to find that they 
were speedily followed by disciples. And thus originated two of 
Russia’s most famous monasteries, Solovetz, on the island of that 
name in the White Sea, and Pechenga, on the Murman coast, still 
further north than Alexandrovsk. But in spite of its historic 
interest the growth of this vast region has been slow. Absence of 
means of communication, the tremendous distances to be covered, 
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and climatic conditions all militated against its speedy colonisation, 
with the result that, as always happens when man is engaged in a 
stern struggle with nature, the population has become hardy, 
vigorous, and resourceful. It would be impossible anywhere to find 
more splendid specimens of the human race than Russia possesses 
in this province, a factor which will prove of extreme value as its 
development proceeds. 

Mention has already been made of the river Dwina; it is in con- 
nection with its chief tributary, the Vichegda, which flows into it 
at Kotlass, that the promise of a remarkable and rapid industrial 
development seems to be justified. The Vichegda is a considerable 
stream which meanders along nearly due westwards from its source 
in the foothills of the northern Urals. Navigation thereon is some- 
what impeded by sandbanks, but small steamers early in the season 
ply as far as a hamlet called Ust Kalom (Ust, in Russian, signifies 
‘* mouth of ’’ as applied to rivers). The region around Ust Kalom 
is especially rich in valuable timber, there being miles and miles of 
absolutely virgin and unexplored forest. Some idea of the 
magnitude of these vast lonelinesses may be gathered from the fact 
that the forestry officials at Ust Kalom have the superintendence of 
a territory greater than the area of Ireland. Incidentally, some 
thirty versts (twenty miles) further up-stream there is another of 
these isolated monastic outposts at Kerchemsk. The source of the 
Vichegda is in close proximity to the sources of two other important 
rivers, the Kama and the Petchora. The upper reaches of the 
former of these two intertwine to such an extent with the upper 
reaches of the latter that there is water communication by several 
routes which are navigable, at present, only by boats of the lightest 
draught, but which, with the expenditure of money, could be made 
serviceable for small river steamers. ‘This would actually render 
possible an inland voyage from Astrachan on the Caspian Sea to 
the Arctic Ocean—a fascinating possibility to contemplate. 
Similarly, the Vichegda has numerous tributaries along its right 
bank, which extend like the tentacles of an octopus and weave 
themselves around the tributaries of the Petchora. 

Thus it will be seen that in this remote district lie the sources of 
three great rivers, while it is likewise the junction of the three 
provinces of Archangel, Perm, and Vologda. It is this area which, 
even from the scanty reports of occasional prospectors and shrewd 
inhabitants, would appear to offer an illimitable field for industrial 
and mining operations, and which seems to justify additionally the 
plea for a Sibero-Archangel railway. At present railhead lies 
several hundred versts distant, roads are few and travelling is 
difficult. On the other hand, climatically the district is not so 
extreme as the imagination might paint it; if the winters are cold 
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they are healthy, while the summer comes without prelude, and, 
except for mosquitoes, is delightful—this from May to October. 
In fact, the upper reaches of the Kama, ag I can personally testify, 
offer scenery of the most friendly type, not at all dissimilar to the 
broad sweeps of warm countryside met with in England. As one 
equally well acquainted with Eastern Canada, I should say that 
the region under discussion offered the preferable climate. 
While at Tcherdin, a small, beautifully situated town on the Kama, 
the head of steamer navigation, I chanced to meet a tug-boat owner 
with whom I became on friendly terms. He belonged to a type 
often met with in Siberia and the Ural district. Somewhat self- 
opinionated he was prepared to back those opinions even to the 
extent of what seemed to the outsider as present sacrifice. Thus he 
had a mining claim on the upper reaches of the Petchora, and offers 
had been made to him by Russian promoters. They had not 
reached his figure, however, and he was adamantine in his deter- 
mination not to sell except at his price. His attitude surprised me 
since he was a man of inconsiderable means. His explanation was 
simple, however. ‘‘ It stands to reason,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the value 
“‘ of this stretch of country cannot much longer remain unknown. 
“* Of course it is out of the way, but look at the places you English 
“go to in search of gold. Why, the Petchora river is nothing to 
“the Klondike, and much nearer. When I run short of money I 
““ go up to my claim and do a little hand panning, which gives me 
*“all the financial assistance I require. And besides this there are 
‘* those who have found platinum in paying quantities, and beyond 
“‘ that again there is the oil on the Uchta . . . and the place has 
*“only been scratched.” 

Which brings me to this other discovery—the Uchta oil-field. 
Many years ago the dwellers on the river Uchta, a tributary of the 
Petchora, which in its turn connects with the Wym, a small 
tributary of the Vichegda, observed with something akin to 
consternation that during even the hardest winter the water re- 
mained unfrozen. Only comparatively recently was the solution of 
the mystery found to be due to the presence of oil. Of the date of 
the first prospecting I am ignorant, but from the Russian Year 
Book, 1914 edition, I glean that four wells have been sunk, and 
that the productivity of two of them is equal to one ton per diem. 
The concluding sentence of the report is as follows: ‘‘ Notwith- 
‘* standing that Uchta oil has been known since the middle of the 
‘‘ eighteenth century, it is not yet decided at what spot commercial 
‘petroleum lies.’? I can supplement that statement with the 
information that, to date, the field has never been thoroughly 
prospected, and that the only foreign engineer—a Swede—who 
visited the district made merely a cursory examination. Upon 
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fairly good authority I also learnt that the firm of Nobel had staked 
claims in the district as recently as the latter part of 1913. The 
importance of this oil field, situated as it is in the northern part of 
Russia, needs no special pleading, but when it is remembered that 
not it alone, but the development of the whole district mentioned 
depends upon improved means of transport, then the need of the 
Sibero-Archangel line becomes more apparent. 

In point of fact the importance of the question has at length been 
appreciated unofficially ; that is to say, private syndicates have come 
forward with offers for the construction of the line, one such having 
been of American origin. But on the other side of the Urals, 
almost opposite to the area of which mention has been made, are 
situated the tremendous iron works of the Boguslavsky Company. 
This is easily the largest undertaking of the kind in Russia, 
employing as it does over 40,000 men and possessing, besides iron 
and coal mines, copper claims, and timber forests, and immense 
blast furnaces. In addition, the works are connected with the main 
line of the Trans-Siberian Railway by a branch line of standard 
gauge. The route hence across the Urals to Tcherdin is an easy 
one and thence the construction of a line via Ustwym on the 
Vichegda, which place would be connected by a pipe line with 
the Uchta oil field, to Archangel offers no engineering difficulties 
of any kind. Needless to say the Boguslavsky Company have 
already actively associated themselves with the scheme and it seems 
probable that, in the event of the Government giving their sanction 
for the construction of the railway, this concern will secure the con- 
cession. The cost of the scheme has been estimated at about eight 
million pounds, not a large figure when the distance to be covered, 
as the crow flies, is approximately 1,100 versts (732 miles). It is 
no exaggeration to say that the construction of this railway would 
be of the greatest importance strategically, politically, industrially, 
commercially and sociologically. It would open up a neglected 
portion of Russia to the vivifying influence of competition with the 
outer world, it would provide a short cut to the sea for Siberian 
products, it would change the town of Archangel from a ‘‘ sleepy 
‘“hollow ”’ into a bustling, first-class port, it would transform the 
province of the same name from a lonely remoteness into an excellent 
area for farmers and colonists, it would tap the sources of the 
Vichegda, the Petchora and the Kama, developing their latent 
riches, and it would stimulate the existing inhabitants of that region 
to fresh efforts and would hold out to them untold promise for the 
future. 

No doubt adverse criticism of the idea has already been levelled 
by those interested in some other sphere of action and, in any case, 
it is always easy to be destructive in comment. But I have penned 
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this article in a constructive frame of mind. This portion of Russia 
is so strong, so clean, so unspoilt that, with the most ordinary 
goodwill, it can be moulded into a great ‘‘ New World,’’ where, if 
the wind blows strong and cold it is ever tempered by the warmth 
and friendliness of its people. Timber, grain, the precious metals, 
coal, iron, oil, what more could the heart of the most exacting traffic 
manager demand from his point of view? And such latent possi- 
bilities, if realised, might be expected to appeal to the appetite of 
the prospector, of the promoter and of the public. 

But there is a deeper and more serious side concerned with what 
I call the ‘* neglected north.’” The war has undoubtedly done good 
work in reminding the Russian Government of its forgotten assets, 
those pigeon-holed provinces which have no place in the lasting sun 
of official favour, but which, if once liberally encouraged, would 
become yet one more stay to the mighty fabric in which all who 
love Russia so confidently believe—the Russian Empire. 


ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 


THE RELIEF OF WAR DISTRESS. 


Y the middle of December the National Relief Fund 
inaugurated by the Prince of Wales had reached a total of 
a little over four million pounds—rather more than double the 
record achieved by the cotton famine fund in 1861—of which about 
a million and a quarter had already been expended. The figure is 
striking without being remarkable. The rich have, on the whole, 
given less generously than the poor, and, set beside the lavish 
offerings of the Indian princes or the gifts of private citizens in 
Canada, the achievement assumes a more just proportion than if 
we isolate in order to admire. 

Nevertheless, with nearly three millions to draw on (the 
Canadian gift of flour represents, roughly, a million more), the 
administrators of the Fund have entered reasonably well equipped 
on their task of combating poverty and unemployment. To 
measure their resources is, unfortunately, easier than to estimate 
the volume of the distress with which they will be faced as the war 
proceeds. As a whole, industry is unquestionably in a far more 
healthy state than anyone would have predicted four months ago, 
and its progressive improvement since the middle of August has 
been marked. Many districts, indeed—Tyneside, the West 
Riding, anywhere where Government contracts are being dealt 
with—are enjoying a quite abnormal wave of prosperity. Failing 
any more direct and complete statistics, the general state of the 
labour market since the beginning of the war may be gauged with 
sufficient accuracy by an examination of various returns issued by 
the Board of Trade and collected in the following table :— 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 

Percentage of T.U. members 

unemployed oh ree 5:9 4-4 2.9 
Unemployment in insured 

trades ee bbe ss 6.2 5-4 4.2 ee 
Labour Exchange registra- (Aug. 14) (Sep. 11) (Oct. 16) (Nov. 13) 

tions on books ... = 194,580 207,429 157,248 133,255 
Pauperism :— 

Indoor. ->2.: ee = 163,404 164,759 165,197 165,596 

Outdoor ... we a 188,976 —190,263. . 383,121~ “181,436 


Clearly, therefore, the relief committees have before them a much 
lighter task than at one time appeared possible. There are, it is 
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true, certain areas where the problem is more acute. In Lanca- 
shire, for reasons only partially attributable to the war, conditions 
have been bad and are only slowly improving; in London there 
has been a good deal of distress, particularly among women, and 
the luxury trades everywhere have naturally been seriously 
affected. But, taken as a whole, the industrial state of the country 
is wonderfully encouraging, the fact of over a million men being 
withdrawn from production without ceasing to be consumers tend- 
ing to steady employment everywhere. On the other hand, it has 
to be remembered that much short time is being worked—often so 
short as to sap both the vitality and the purchasing power of the 
workers, and therefore seriously to affect the retail trades; that 
certain classes of Government work at present making a heavy call 
on labour will not continue far into the New Year; and that the real 
strain will come when the million or million and a half return from 
the ranks to civil life, to be absorbed by a labour-market in which 
normal conditions can only be slowly and painfully restored. 

Nevertheless, the administrators of the Relief Fund have had an 
invaluable four months to set their house in order. If their 
machinery had been severely taxed from the outset a breakdown 
could have been both understood and forgiven. As it is, there has 
as yet been little strain to meet, while on the other hand the 
experience of distress and of the working of the relief measures has 
been sufficient to test the machine and indicate where it may need to 
be strengthened before heavier work is faced. 

The Relief Fund organisation is still something of a 
mystery, even to many of the workers actually concerned in the 
local administration. At the moment when it was evolved, the 
newspapers were crowded with more urgent news, and since it has 
been at work the central committees have, unfortunately, been much 
more disposed to deprecate than to court publicity. The main 
principle is a studied duality of control in the field of civil relief, 
the Relief Fund Committee, under the Chairmanship, first of Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, and now of Sir George Murray, having no 
administrative powers, while the Government Committee on the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress, with Mr. Herbert Samuel as 
Chairman, has no authority to grant a penny from the Fund, 
although it is the controlling and initiating body in the whole matter 
of the relief of civilian distress. It is a question whether economy 
of effort would not have been secured without any sacrifice of 
efficiency by a consolidation of the management and administration 
of the Fund in the hands of one strong committee. 

While the National Relief Fund Committee, as the custodian and 
trustee of the four millions, has a function of vital importance to 
perform, the whole administration of the Fund actually centres in 
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the Government Committee for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress. It was this body which created the three hundred and 
thirty Local Relief Committees in counties, county boroughs, and 
urban districts throughout the Kingdom, and through its various 
auxiliary committees (on London, Agriculture, Urban Housing, 
Professional Classes, Women’s Employment), two intelligence 
committees, for London and the country as a whole, and an 
advisory committee for Scotland, it aims at maintaining a constant 
observation and control over the schemes evolved and put in 
operation locally. 

The Relief Fund machinery was of necessity improvised at short 
notice in the face of a sudden emergency, and, along with many 
admirable features, it displays certain conspicuous and perhaps 
inevitable weaknesses. Chief of these is the looseness of the link 
between the central body and the local committees. The latter have 
been appointed on the personal nomination of the mayors of 
boroughs or chairmen of councils, and, as might be expected, differ 
widely both in executive efficiency and in their conception of the 
functions of a relief committee. The one guarantee of national 
uniformity of administration—an aim on which the Government 
Committee has very rightly laid particular emphasis—is the 
exercise of effective guidance and control from the centre. That 
control the Government Committee only has authority to exercise 
in a very limited degree. Touch between centre and circumference 
is maintained by Government inspectors, whose function is on the 
one side to advise, and on the other to report, but neither through 
them nor in any other way can any mandatory powers be exercised. 
A local body may scatter doles with royal lavishness, or on the other 
hand pursue a policy of parsimony or inactivity, with no worse 
result to itself than a jeopardising of further grants from the 
Prince’s Fund. And the only effect of that would be to drive the 
applicant for relief to the Poor Law. 

It is true that in these early and comparatively easy days few 
serious difficulties have arisen, but the opening left for difficulty, 
and even deadlock, must be clearly recognised if the relief scheme 
is to be studied, as it should be studied, as an experiment that may 
have an important bearing on future social and industrial reform. 
Fortunately, the local committees are for the most part basing their 
action on the principles laid down in the admirable White Paper 
issued for their guidance early in August. The essence of the 
White Paper could be expressed in the formula, ‘‘ Work, not 
““doles,’’ and the co-operation of every Government department 
has been enlisted to make the realisation of that policy possible. 
Local committees are urged to stimulate their municipal authorities 
to provide employment by undertaking various public works, in 
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the knowledge that the Road Board will give them grants for the 
construction or repair of highways, and the Development Com- 
mission or the Board of Agriculture for reclaiming waste land, for 
agricultural experiments or the improvement of waterways, the 
Local Government Board at the same time encouraging the raising 
of loans for public purposes, and the Board of Education advocating 
the extension of school feeding up to three meals a day on seven 
days a week, where the needs of the neighbourhood demand it. 
Last of all, in a residue of intractable cases, comes the money-dole, 
intended to be dispensed with a reasonable approximation to the 
standard scale issued by the Government Committee after a pro- 
longed and unfortunate delay. 

It is, however, much easier to distribute doles than to discover or 
improvise work, particularly in centres where the volume of distress 
is so small that the question of organised relief works has not arisen, 
and it cannot be said that, so far, any great originality in devising 
schemes has been evidenced. Out of eight London boroughs which 
formed the subject of a private investigation, only one was found 
to be seriously concerning itself with the provision of work. In 
Middlesex, work on the new Western exit from London has been 
accelerated to provide employment; in Hull a park and boating 
lakes are being constructed; in Southwark, streets are being 
asphalted, and in Manchester a new main road has been planned. 
Elsewhere housing schemes, tramway extensions, and the re- 
decoration of public buildings have been taken in hand to 
anticipate or relieve unemployment. Most of this is heavy labour, 
particularly unsuitable for men accustomed to light indoor employ- 
ment, and actually detrimental to the efficiency of skilled workers 
like lace or jewellery hands. 

As a natural consequence, the distribution of money relief (or 
food-tickets) has already become general, and it is in this respect 
that the working of the Fund has proved least satisfactory. The 
delay in issuing an official relief-scale (due to the inability of 
members of the Relief Fund and the Government Committees to 
agree on the figures) proved generally disastrous. Faced with 
the necessity of disbursing relief in the middle of August, the local 
committees were not in a position to wait till the Government 
Committee declared its mind (at the end of October), and the only 
course open was to draw up scales of their own according to their 
lights. The chaotic variation that resulted may be gauged by the 
fact that while a single person in Hammersmith drew 5s. a week, 
her neighbour across the road in Fulham was entitled to 12s. 6d.; 
that in the provinces, where the scale was generally lower, Leicester 
gave 8s.; Birmingham, 5s. 6d.; and Ipswich, 3s.; that a family of 
four in Southwark obtained 8s., and in Willesden, 24s, There 
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were further variations not disclosed by the actual figures, some 
committees deducting from the children’s allowance where school 
meals were given, while the practice of payment of rent over and 
above the money grant was equally irregular. 

The publication of the official scale, at the end of the third week 
of the war, removed most of the anomalies. The scale is a good 
compromise between opposing views—no scale ever devised would 
satisfy everyone—and it has been generally adopted throughout the 
country. For purposes of comparison it may be contrasted, on the 
one hand, with the inadequate rates suggested to committees by 
Government inspectors in the first three months, and, on the other, 
with the rather large claims of the Workers’ War Emergency 
Committee, representing the views of the Labour Party. The 
figures are as follows :— 


Govt. Inspectors’ Official Scale. Workers’ 
Scale. London. Provinces. | Committee. 
One Adult... 6/- Aeciy Nii (OE se 8/- <3. ree 
Two Adults ... 12/- prees y0 wee RST sion Ee 
Each child... 1/6 Nh 1/6 des 1/6 nes 2/6 
Family maximum or 20/5 Pe Sk And 3/6 extra 
Less 6d. for each child per family in 
receiving school meals. London 


It is intended that the allowances should be made in food-tickets 
rather than cash, but the practice of the local committees is by no 
means uniform. 

The relief scale difficulty has been largely removed now that the 
Government Committee has given the local committees clear 
guidance on the point, but the experience of August, September, 
and October shows clearly how impossible it will be to secure 
uniformity of administration unless the central body is prepared 
on almost all debatable questions to give a prompt and definite 
lead. 

It is a striking fact that the one body that from the first has pro- 
vided an effective demonstration of the possibilities of constructive 
relief work is the Women’s Committee, on which Lady Crewe, 
with Miss Mary Macarthur as her Secretary, presides over a 
singularly capable and experienced body of members. The 
problems before the Women’s Committee—the restriction of the 
field of women’s employment and the excess of supply over demand 
even at normal times, together with the difficulty of devising relief 
work that will not compete with existing industries—were as per- 
plexing as any with which the Government Committee has been 
faced. The best testimony to their work is the fact that if the 
principles they have laid down are carried out with reasonable 
loyalty by local committees, there is every ground for hoping that 
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thousands of girls and women will emerge from the present stress, 
not demoralised and devitalised by a period of unemployment, but 
with their industrial (or domestic) capacity materially increased. 

More than that, it is due to the Women’s Committee that 
unemployment among women has not been far greater than it is. 
It remained for them to appreciate the fact that while hundreds of 
dressmakers and machinists were thrown out of work by the wave 
of economy that passed over the nation, orders for soldiers’ socks 
and belts and shirts were hopelessly overtaxing the capacity of the 
industries involved. Why not give the dressmakers orders for 
shirts and socks? the Women’s Committee asked. The proposal 
was received sympathetically by the War Office, one or two 
contracts that otherwise would have gone across the Atlantic were 
retained in England, others were placed directly at the disposal of 
the Committee, with the result that shirts and belts for both the 
British and French armies are serving the double purpose of 
clothing the soldiers in the trenches and preserving the independence 
of the woman worker at home. The work, of course, is carried out 
under proper inspection and supervision, and the whole situation 
will have to be reviewed when the strain on the shirt and hosiery 
trades proper relaxes. 

After the prevention of unemployment comes the provision of 
work for the unemployed. Here the important contribution of the 
‘Women’s Committee is its success in definitely establishing the 
principle of combining training with emergency employment. The 
latter takes various forms, consisting most commonly of the making 
or mending of garments intended for distribution free, or at a 
nominal figure, to families with no purchasing capacity, so poor, 
in fact, that a gift of clothes diverts not a pennyworth of custom 
from even the cheapest ready-made tailor. Both in the workshops 
instituted as models by the Women’s Committee itself, and in 
others established on the same principle by the local committees, 
experienced forewomen are employed (at trade union wages) to 
give instruction to the women, many of whom show the smallest 
possible capacity with the needle. The latter are paid, as a rule, 
3d. an hour (plus Health Insurance contribution) for a forty-hour 
week. Apart from the intrinsic value of this maintenance grant 
each of the women so employed is acquiring a practical training in 
an essential domestic art, and adding materially to her equipment 
for the duties of the household of which, in nine cases out of ten, 
she is, or will some day be, the manager. 

Not less important, though at present involving fewer women, 
are the cookery and domestic training schemes now in operation 
in London and other centres. In the City, unemployed typists, 
unfortunately a numerous class, are receiving tuition (again with 
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an adequate maintenance grant) calculated to increase their pro- 
fessional capacity materially. On another line altogether a useful 
exploration into the possibility of establishing new trades is in 
progress. Some girls are making dolls and toys, others artificial 
flowers, a handful from London have been put on the land in 
Hertfordshire, a larger party from Midland towns is canning fruit 
and drying vegetables in Warwickshire. All such work is ex- 
perimental. Some of it may succeed, some will certainly fail. The 
encouraging fact is that when the rare opportunity for such ex- 
periments has presented itself, it has for once not been declined in 
favour of the old stereotyped charitable dole. We can believe that 
we are moving after all, and the wider the interest inspired by these 
new and tentative excursions in the field of the relief of distress, 
the better the prospect of an enlightened reform of the present 
Poor Law. 

One class of distress remains—that among professional men and 
women and ‘‘ the middle classes’’ generally—which presents an 
almost intractable problem. In such cases the regulation relief from 
the local committee offers no solution at all, and the only assistance 
it is practicable for the Prince of Wales’s Fund to give is in the 
shape of grants in bulk to such voluntary agencies as are dealing 
efficiently with the problem of middle-class distress, either on 
general lines, or in respect of particular professions. But nothing 
that has been done or projected so far can be regarded as more than 
a temporary palliative. 

As things stand, a rough provision has been made for meeting all 
immediate needs. The right to relief on a definite scale has been 
established, and there is no reason for man, woman, or child to be 
in actual want through the war. But there is nothing constructive 
in measures designed to attain this end through the simple disburse- 
ment of money relief or its equivalent, and many perplexing 
problems still remain that in a time of social experiment like the 
present ought not to be left disregarded. Not the least of these 
arises from the absence of any executive body to do for men what 
the Women’s Committee is doing for women in the matter of the 
transference of labour. This is no ordinary time of general 
depression. While one trade is at a standstill another is strained 
almost beyond its capacity. If a jeweller could turn his hand to 
rifles, or a cabinet-maker to boots, the volume of unemployment 
might be materially decreased. It is too easily assumed that such 
transference in skilled trades is impossible, and the war is 
beginning to dissipate this, like many other illusions. A course of 
training in each case would be essential, and at the present moment 
a modest but significant experiment is in progress, supported by a 
grant from the Prince of Wales’s Fund, in the shapé of a training 
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school where cabinet-makers are successfully qualifying for regular 
employment in a leather trade. The extension of the principle 
would be simple. Much might be done—after careful consultation 
with representatives of the trades affected—actually to avert or 
reduce unemployment, and in any case attendance (with a main- 
tenance grant) at a trade school, whether to acquire a knowledge of 
another craft or increase efficiency in his own, would be far less 
demoralising to an industrious man than it is to draw his relief from 
the local committee and pass his days in idleness. With the 
administration of the Fund parcelled out among three hundred local 
committees, there is at present no body with the necessary authority 
and initiative to take in hand an important and interesting piece 
of work. 

The method of making application for relief raises another 
question of some importance. Rightly or wrongly, it is a course 
repugnant to the best type of working man, usually a trade unionist 
hitherto in steady employment, to have to sue before a relief com- 
mittee for a charitable dole. If the machinery of the unions 
themselves could be used for the payment of relief allowances— 
and trade-union officials have a good record as administrators—the 
gain would be great. The suggestion that during the present stress 
the provisions of Part II. of the Insurance Act (Unemployment) 
should be extended to all trades has not been considered practicable, 
but the Government has acted in a liberal spirit in increasing the 
subvention to those unions paying unemployment benefit from a 
sixth to a half of the amount paid out. Unfortunately, such unions 
are few in number, and if the strain on their funds is heavy the 
Government contribution will only postpone, and not avert, an 
ultimate exhaustion of funds. The unions have both inculcated 
and actually represent the spirit of thrift and insurance, and there 
would be nothing invidious in permitting them at the present 
juncture to administer Government relief on the Government scale 
to their own three million members. The latter would in that case 
be spared the necessity of appearing before the local relief 
committees, a prospect which in some boroughs in London is so 
effective a deterrent that among several hundred cases not a single 
trade unionist’s name has been found. With books and committee 
meetings open to the observation of the Government inspectors, the 
administration of a trade union would be exposed to no abuses to 
which the local relief committee is not equally liable. 

But the real problem of the organisation improvised for the 
prevention and relief of distress is its bearing on future Poor Law 
reform—that reform which, despite the alleviating influences of 
Old Age Pensions and Health and Unemployment Insurance, and 
Trade Board Acts, still retains a foremost claim on the energies of 
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Parliament when the days return in which domestic legislation can 
be restored to its rightful place. 

In several respects the present machinery is in fairly close 
accordance with the recommendations of one or the other 
reports of the Poor Law Commission. The local com- 
mittees go about half-way towards meeting the conditions 
laid down for the Public Assistance Committees of the 
Majority Report in respect of the extension of the present relief 
area, and bear more than a remote resemblance to those bodies in 
composition. Another wheel in the Majority machinery, the 
Voluntary Aid Council and Committees, representing a mobilisa- 
tion of the forces of private charity, finds its analogy in the Central 
Charities Committee, appointed in November with the full con- 
currence and approval of the Government Committee, to bring into 
satisfactory working relation with the official scheme the great 
central and endowed charities of the country. The Minority, on 
the other hand, can view with satisfaction the recognition of the 
principle of training, with maintenance, in the case of the Women’s 
Committee, and still more the definite pronouncement of the Board 
of Education and the Government Committee in favour of in- 
creasing school feeding up to three meals a day throughout the 
year where the distress demands it; while in handing over to the 
Old Age Pension Committees responsibility for the soldiers’ 
dependents, the Government has again followed the Minority in 
appreciating the possibilities of these quite capable, but usually 
under-worked bodies. 

The parallel between the Relief Fund organisation and the Poor 
Law Commission’s proposals may be slight, but it is more than 
superficial. With the task of Poor Law reform still before us, the 
relief scales, the relief schemes, the reorganisations of industry, the 
sporadic attempts at constructive work, are all factors that will 
influence the future more than they are affecting the present. The 
opportunity of giving every sane suggestion in social experiment 
a trial, with a fund of millions to finance it, comes but seldom. If 
the occasion is not seized—and it is only being very partially 
seized as yet—the expedients of to-day will live and die for to-day 
alone. It becomes all those who make any claim to political fore- 
sight to endeavour to test and explore and scrutinise them in all 
their bearings, judging both their successes and their failure in 
their relation to a new and more stable social structure of to- 
morrow. 


H. Witson Harris. 


SILENT NEUTRALS. 


[* these remarks I would put a question prompted by passing 

events, and also by letters, especially from the United States, 
in which it is propounded and discussed. The nature of 
war is changing before our eyes. It is becoming, partly from the 
perfection of the means of destruction furnished by science, more 
cruel and brutal, more infused with the spirit of hatred, and, above 
all, more terrible to non-combatants. Is not neutrality changing 
also? In one respect, at least, it is, and not for the better. After 
long ages in which neutrality on the part of States was deemed 
either impossible or culpable or quixotic imprudence, the world 
has come to these conclusions: Neutrality is a legitimate position ; 
it is consonant with friendliness to both belligerents; it involves 
special duties and rights. Slowly there has been built a set of rules 
according to which a neutral State must abstain from assisting 
directly or indirectly a belligerent. The lapses from these rules are 
now, all the temptations to break them considered, rare; certainly 
much rarer than they were in any former wars of long duration. 
Some neutral Governments in their desire to stand well with 
belligerents have quite lately done what was almost unknown 
before; they have taken measures to prevent goods imported from 
abroad passing through their territory into that of a belligerent. 
But there is another change. In past times it was rarely contended 
by the most sensitive belligerent that true neutrality was in- 
compatible with the free expression of opinion as to the merits of 
disputes between belligerents, as to their conduct, and as to their 
observance of the rules of warfare in which neutrals are interested. 
True neutrality has not meant silent neutrality; silent in the 
presence of offences against laws and usages, part.of the common 
stock of civilisation. Nor has it meant silenced neutrality ; 
neutral Powers, dumb spectators, because afraid to speak of 
momentous controversies, the ultimate decision of which may affect 
the lot of every nation. It would be a misfortune if this were not so. 
International law has its main origin in impulses proceeding from 
the consciences of men. But its only effective sanction in the 
technical sense is the public opinion, the collective moral influence, 
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of the world, the open disapprobation of those who are impartial. 
What effect can these forces have if, from motives of prudence, the 
authoritative organs of national opinion are dumb? The general 
basis of international law is common consent. What avails such 
consent, what proof is there that it exists, if breaches of rules which 
are said to have received it are ignored? The history of neutrality 
is, in the main, the story of resistance, often ineffectual, but 
gradually successful, to the exorbitant claims of belligerents. 
There is a great reaction, if the lips of those who could speak with 
impartiality and authority are sealed. It has not been so in the 
past. I do not refer merely to the expressions of private persons, 
the subjects of neutral States; I have in mind the action of Govern- 
ments. It is the aim of those who would moralise the relations of 
nations that they should act towards each other as honourable and 
truthful men act in their private affairs, that the gulf between 
private and public morality should be bridged, that between nations 
as between individuals, veracity, mercy, and courtesy should be 
observed. This separation will not disappear, the gulf may be 
widened, if neutral nations keep silence in presence of great wrongs 
and violations of principles, in which they are all concerned. 
Between the rules of morality for nations and those for individuals 
there may always be some differences. ‘‘ The duty of making its own 
‘* welfare the guide of actions is much stronger upon the former than 
“‘upon the latter.”’* It is a trustee for generations to follow, and 
must take account of interests outlasting those of any one person. 
These differences, such as they are, do not justify, but rather tend to 
condemn, silence by neutral States when interests of civilisation, of 
which in time of war they are the special, it may be the only 
guardians, are violated. If they fail, nothing stands. Silence was 
not deemed essential to neutrality in times not distant when great 
wrongs were done. When, in 1846, the Republic of Cracow, in 
flagrant breach of the treaties of Vienna, was destroyed, and the 
city occupied by Russia and Austria upon the pretext that it had 
become a centre of revolutionary plots and movements, France, 
Great Britain, and Sweden did not intervene; but they protested 
against a breach of what was then the chief instrument of the public 
law of Europe. The Queen’s speech in 1847 reiterated the protest 
in these words: ‘‘ The extinction of the Free State of Cracow has 
‘‘ appeared to me so manifest a violation of the treaty of Vienna 
‘that I have commanded that a protest against the Act shall be 
‘“ delivered to the Courts of Vienna, Petersburg, and Berlin, which 
““ were the parties to it.’’ It may be said that there was no protest, 
there was silent acquiescence, when in 1772 three great Powers 


* Hamilton's Works, 1V., 465, where these differences are stated clearly. 
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parcelled out Poland. But the silence of the bystanders has been 
condemned scarcely less than the acts of the spoilers.* 

It may be thought that little stress ig to be laid upon the conduct 
of our Government in times when it was prone to interfere in 
Continental affairs not only with advice, but with force. I take, 
therefore, an example from the history of a country which, to its 
honour, has done perhaps more than any other to formulate the 
rules of neutrality, and which has always refused to entangle itself 
in European quarrels. When Greece was struggling for in- 
dependence against Turkey, then a great military Power, the 
United States did not remain silent. It threw the weight of its 
influence on to the side of the oppressed.+ These are the words of 
President Monroe in his Message to Congress, of December 3rd, 
1822 :— 


““Tt is impossible to look to the oppressions of the country 
(Greece) respecting which these differences (between Russia and 
Turkey) arose without being deeply affected. The mention of 
Greece fills the mind with such exalted sentiments and arouses in 
our bosoms the best feelings of which a nation is susceptible. 
Superior skill and refinement in the arts, heroic gallantry in action, 
disinterested patriotism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion in favour 
of public and personal liberty are associated with our recollections 
of ancient Greece. That such a country should have been over- 
whelmed and so long hidden, as it were, from the world under a 
gloomy despotism has been a cause of unceasing and deep regret 
to generous minds for ages past. It was natural, therefore, that 
the reappearance of the people in their original character, con- 
tending in favour of their liberties, should produce that great 
excitement and sympathy in their favour which have been so 
signally displayed throughout the United States. A strong hope 
is entertained that these people will recover their independence, and 
resume their equal station among the nations of the earth.’’— 
(p. 193, December 3rd, 1822.) 


President Monroe returned to the subject in his seventh message 
(December 2nd, 1823) and spoke thus :— 


‘‘ From the facts which have come to our knowledge, there is 
good cause to believe that their enemy has lost for ever all 
dominion over them; that Greece will become again an inde- 
pendent nation. That she may obtain the rank is the object of our 


most earnest wish.’’—(p. 217.) 
No one could be more averse than President Monroe’s successor, 


* “These three spoiliators, however, were not the only offenders against inter- 
national law. France and England beheld with silence and indifference the 
violation of all the safeguards of national liberty and independence; they cannot 
be acquitted of all blame; they contracted in some degree the guilt of the 
bystander who tamely and silently suffers a deed of wrong to be perpetrated in her 
presence.’ (Phillimore, 1,438 ed. of 1854.) 

+ Richardson’s Collection of President’s Messages, I\., 193. 
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Mr. John Quincey Adams, to entangling alliances. But his words 
were equally clear. In his message to Congress Mr. Adams 
_remarked (p. 384) :— 


‘‘The friends of freedom and humanity may indulge the hope 
that they (‘‘ the suffering Greeks ’’) will obtain relief from that 
most unequal of conflicts which they have so long and so gallantly 
sustained ; that they will enjoy the blessings of self-government, 
which by their sufferings in the cause of liberty they have richly 
earned, and that their independence will be secured by those 
liberal institutions of which their country furnishes the earliest 
examples in the history of mankind, and which have consecrated 
to immortal remembrance the very soil for which they are now 
again profusely pouring forth their blood. The sympathies which 
the people and Government of the United States have so warmly 
indulged with their cause have been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment in a letter of thanks which I had received from their iJlus- 
trious President, a translation of which is now communicated to 
Congress.’’—(p. 384.) 


In his inaugural address in 1825, the President spoke of the 
‘heroic struggles of the Greeks themselves, in which our warmest 
‘“sympathies as freemen and Christians have been engaged ’”’ 
(page 309). Referring to the revolutionary movement in Spain, 
Mr. Adams, in his message of December 4th, 1827, spoke of the 
successes of the ‘‘ cause of freedom and independence,’”’ and “‘ the 
‘“expulsion of the enemy,’’ and “‘ our friendly wishes and evident 
‘“ good will which have followed the Southern nations of Europe 
‘“in all the vicissitudes of the war of independence.’’ Both of 
these Presidents believed, with Washington and John Adams, that 
“neutrality in the wars of Europe is our truest policy.’’* But they 
did not conceive themselves debarred from using generous and 
sympathetic words (which every American must to-day read with 
just pride) to a small nationality struggling against a powerful 
military State. These things were said by the heads of a Govern- 
ment which had then little direct concern with European politics, 
and which was not a party to any conventions as to international 
law. Since that time there have been Hague Conferences and 
many treaties and conventions. 

Experience has, on the whole, confirmed Cobden’s teaching as 
to non-intervention. But for him it did not mean acquiescence by 
neutral Governments in wrong-doing. He urged abstention, not 
solely as some of his friends and many of his critics, including 
Mazzini, assumed, upon purely selfish grounds, but from the belief 
that the opinion of nations would be a sufficient check upon 
wrongdoing. He did not conceive that States must be tongue- 
tied in the presence of evil deeds. The last man to use mere 
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rhetoric, he spoke strong words against offending Governments. 
‘The nation which has been a party toa general system of inter- 
‘““national law becomes an outlaw to all nations if it breaks its 
“engagements towards anyone ’’ (October 25th, 1862. Speeches II., 
p- 300). It is scarcely credible that, with his fine sense of justice, his 
sympathy with the weak, his desire to strengthen international law, 
he would have hesitated on due occasion to support a Government 
which condemned those who “‘ hacked their way ’’ through treaties.* 

Upon some of the many charges against the Germans as belli- 
gerents it is right to suspend judgment. But wrongs, flagrant and 
incontrovertible, have been done. If there is no protest these 
things are sure to be repeated, and international law or 
some part of it may become a memory or a dream. If 
the representatives of States meet together, and, after much 
careful discussion, solemnly sign conventions and then, when they 
are wantonly broken, neither seek to enforce them nor protest 
against their violation, men with any sense of realities will turn 
away from those conferences as too prolonged mummeries, and 
will look elsewhere for the advancement of international law. 
There would have been a new era in the history of neutrality and 
of international law generally, if neutral nations collectively or 
individually had spoken firmly as to the abuses of force.and the 
violation of conventions. In his dignified reply to the Kaiser, 
President Wilson said that history would pass judgment upon 
the true authors of the war. It may not be wholly silent as to the 
bystanders. 

How could the influence of neutrals be exercised in times like 
the present, how could reprobation of wrongs such as have been 
done to Belgium be expressed ? Some persons with pure motives 
and high ideals have urged that neutral Powers should form an 
organisation to provide for this emergency. There were the 
organisations known as the armed neutrality of 1780 and 1800; it 
is urged that similar organisations should be formed to preserve 
interests far more important than those then in peril. There have 
been proposals that the neutral States which were parties to 
the Hague conventions, should meet in conference; that they should 
express collectively condemnation of the violation of treaties and of 
the undoing of the work of 1907. Some have even urged that 
neutrals should intervene with force. The last is an impracticable 
suggestion; and no more feasible myth is the suggestion that the 


* To cite the author of the classical work on Neutrality, ‘‘ Nations can no more 
remain strangers and indifferent to the undeserved sufferings of other nations than 
individuals to the sufferings of other individuals. . . . In certain cases it may 
be an international duty to sympathise with a State whose rights are infringed by 
an abuse of force, and to encourage it morally.” 

Kleen, Zozs et usages de la Neutralité, 1., 218. 
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neutral Powers should institute an inquiry into the truth of the 
charges of breaches of international law, and should act according 
to the findings of the tribunal of inquiry. 

This leads one to consider what these charges are. I do not 
pretend to give a complete catalogue of the heads of charges made 
against the Germans as belligerents. But, excluding complaints as 
to firing upon the Red Cross or the white flag, using non-combatants 
as cover, and ill-treatment of hospital staffs, the chief counts in the 
indictment are as follows :— 

(1) That the German Government violated the neutrality of 
Belgium guaranteed by treaties to which they were a party; 

(2) That they have violated the neutrality of Luxemburg, 
guaranteed by a treaty the words of which they specially chose ; 

(3) That they have thus violated the Convention respecting the 
Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons in war on land, 
signed by Germany in 1907; Article 1 of which declares that *‘ the 
‘‘ territory of neutral Powers is inviolable; ’’ Article 2, “‘ Belliger- 
‘ents are forbidden to move troops or convoys, whether munitions 
‘‘ of war or supplies, across the territory of a neutral Power ”’ ; 

(4) That they have violated several of the other conventions 
which they signed at the Hague, in ways herein mentioned and in 
others ; 

(5) That they have levied requisitions and contributions on a 
scale never before known; requisitions extending not merely to the 
necessaries of life of the soldier, but to luxuries; 

(6) That they have wantonly destroyed monuments and works 
of art; that they have engaged in much destructive work without 
even the excuse of military necessity ; 

(7) That they have made use of hostages to an extent, in a. 
manner, and under circumstances unknown in modern warfare, and 
that some hostages have been punished with death ; 

(8) That they have exacted exorbitant fines, contrary to the 
terms of Articles 49 and 52, and without regard to the guilt of those 
who were compelled to pay; that they have applied collective 
punishment with rigour and on a scale never before known, without 
regard to collective responsibility, contrary to the terms of 
Article 50, which says: ‘‘ No collective penalty, pecuniary or other, 
“can be inflicted on the population on account of the acts of 
‘‘individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
““ responsible ”’ ; 

(9) That they have shot some natives of the districts occupied for 
not giving information, others for giving information; 

(10) That they have seized funds or securities belonging to 
private individuals or local authorities contrary to Articles 52 
and 53; 
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(11) That they have enforced requisitions and contributions by 
violence and death punishments, or threats of such; 

(12) That they have bombarded on land and from the sea 
undefended towns or villages, and have dropped bombs in such 
places, or in the undefended parts of fortified places ; 

(13) That they have exacted from the civil population work or 
services connected with war; 

(14) That they have refused to recognise the Belgian garde 
civique as lawful combatants contrary to Article 1; 

(15) That they have carried out, in occupied districts, or 
districts through which their troops were passing, a system of 
terrorism ; 

(16) That they have dealt arbitrarily as to contraband ; 

(17) That they have done damage to the property of non- 
combatants, such as never before was committed in modern 
warfare; 

(18) That they have shot civilians in large numbers in circum- 
stances unknown or rare in modern warfare; 

(19) That they have shot old men, women, and children; 

(20) That their soldiers have committed atrocities, including 
mutilations; 

(21) That pillage on a large scale has been committed by officers 
and men, contrary to Article 47. 

Some of these charges, especially Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21, ought 
not to be taken to be true without very ample proof. There 
may be, and I hope that there will be, forthcoming answers 
to them, not merely in the shape of general denials, but of 
specific evidence, in reply to the circumstantial evidence given 
by the Belgian Commission. It will be a true pleasure to the many 
friends of Germany to find these charges refuted, or to be convinced 
that the worst deeds complained of were rare. 

Meantime, the proper attitude would seem to be neither 
credulity, nor the mood, quite as common, of superior persons who 
dismiss all these charges as unfounded or exaggerations, or who 
smudge them over, or bury them in commonplaces about the evil 
deeds done in all wars. But as toa large number of thecharges, there 
is no need for suspension of judgment. If there was no other evidence 
than the proclamations or orders of the German commanders issued 
in Belgium and France, and the letters of German soldiers, there 
would be proof enough of warfare waged in ways unknown in 
modern times. The ruined cities and the homeless multitudes are 
there to show that never within a like area in the like space of time 
has equal misery been inflicted upon non-combatants. 

It has been apologetically insinuated rather than openly urged 
that the German armies have done no worse than the French by 
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the orders of Louis XIV., and than Louvois did in the Palatinate ; 
that the destruction in Louvain, Malines, and in many cities and 
villages corresponds to the work done in Heidelberg and Mannheim. 
This apology is indistinguishable from a confession of guilt; to 
which the words of German historians describing the wrecking of 
the Palatinate may be applied. The doings of Napoleon and some 
of his marshals, such as Davout, have been cited as precedents 
or excuses. Napoleon may have had as few scruples as modern 
apostles of culture; but his armies not having been so large, their 
needs not so great, as those of the invaders of Belgium and France, 
the practice of exacting exorbitant fines not having been so 
systematised as it now is, he did not exemplify Clausewitz’s maxim, 
‘‘ War without restrictions,’? on so large a scale, so persistently 
and ruthlessly, as the Kaiser’s western armies have done. 

It would not be fitting in a plea for enquiry to accept as proved 
all the charges against the German armies. But taking account of 
only the admitted facts—the proclamations and orders of generals, 
the requisitions and fines levied on a gigantic scale, the exacting 
and cruel treatment of hostages, the wholesale destruction of private 
dwellings by means prepared beforehand—one is warranted in 
saying that never, in any European war since the Thirty Years 
war, have non-combatants suffered so cruelly at the hands of a belli- 
gerent. William I. began his campaign in 1870 by proclaiming 
that he did not make wai against the French people; his successor 
has waged war against the Belgian people. 

Our Government has appointed a remarkably strong Committee 
to inquire into the truth of these charges, and their report will no 
doubt be very instructive. The reports of the Belgian Commission 
contain very valuable materials. But it cannot be assumed that the 
findings of an English Committee or a Belgian Commission will be 
accepted by all neutral countries. What is also wanted is, to quote 
Dr. Murray Butler’s words with reference to the Balkan war, ‘‘ an 
“impartial inquiry by an independent authority.”’ 

It would have been well if a neutral State had undertaken such an 
inquiry. But if this is—and one may assume that it is—imprac- 
ticable, there may be an acceptable alternative. The trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment appointed in 1913 a commission composed of 
men of experience and repute and of different nationalities, to 
investigate the recent Balkan wars, and they published a report 
devoid, as Dr. Murray Butler says, of ‘‘ prejudice and partisan- 
““ship.’”’? Such an inquiry need not attempt to extend over the 
whole field. It might merely examine certain typical charges. Its 
findings would be accepted by many as conclusive. 

One more suggestion. In an impressive letter to the Times, with 
respect to Rheims Cathedral, Professor Hovelaque suggested that it 
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be left as the Germans left it, ‘‘ an eternal monument of barbarism.”’ 
There may be practical objections to this. But when a public 
building, churches or historical monuments have been ruth- 
lessly injured or destroyed, it might be well to set up, when peace 
returns, a tablet with an inscription recording in clear and enduring 
characters the name of ‘‘ the War Lord,’’ under whose rule these 
things were done, and the names, if known, of the officers who 
ordered them. Thus would go down to posterity the memory of the 
authors of these deeds. The benefactors of humanity have their 
monuments; its enemies also merit theirs. I do not make this 
suggestion in order to keep alive national and racial animosity. Far 
from it; I think of future operations in this war, and in others. The 
knowledge that deeds of savagery would be recorded would not be 
an effectual deterrent against them; it might not be wholly 
inoperative.* 


JOHN MACDONELL. 


* It is premature to say much about the terms of peace, but it is to be hoped that 
in any treaty of peace there will be specially excluded from amnesty those guilty 
of grave offences against the laws of war. For an example of such an article, see 
the Convention of April, 1881, between the English Government and the Boer 
Leaders. There might not be much direct result from such an article—there 
might be few convictions and instances of punishment of offenders—but the 
exclusion would be a wholesome protest. 


DROPPED si 1 GHES, AN: DISKRABLTAN 
BDIOGRAPELY: 


‘‘ TN those days, you must remember, your father was a very big 

‘dog, while I was a very little one, and if I hadn’t barked 
‘‘very loud, no one would have listened to me.’” Such, in the last 
year of his life, was Lord Beaconsfield’s answer to Sir Robert Peel’s 
daughter, Lady Jersey, who had just said to him: ‘‘ Now, do tell 
‘me what made you abuse my father with such extraordinary 
‘* personal bitterness in those far-off days?’’ The new volume of 
the Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, forms a 
pleasant rather than a revealing commentary on the foregoing 
scrap of dialogue, now printed for the first time. 

Of course, the official biography accepts the traditional view 
that the member for Shrewsbury, as after leaving Maidstone in 
1841 he had become, took up Protection because he thought it good 
business. ‘I have never,’’ said Disraeli, many years later, 
““ denied being both a Jew and a democrat.’’ In 1833 his pen was 
busy with an attempt to unite the Tories and Radicals against the 
Whigs. It was less as Protectionist than as Tory democrat that, 
backed by Bentinck, in 1846, he entered on the duel with Peel. At 
the High Wycombe elections of 1831-2 the future creator of post- 
Peelite Conservatism was proposed by a Tory and seconded by a 
Radical; for he had been hand in glove with Tom Duncombe, 
Joseph Hume, and even Feargus O’Connor, while planning war 
to the knife against ‘‘ Sir Robert.’’ ‘‘ Liberals,’’ says a fine lady 
in a society romance [not Disraeli’s] much read during the ’thirties, 
‘““who are they ?—something, I suppose, to do with teetotallers, 
‘dissenters, vegetarians, homoeopathists, and other disagreeable 
“people.” To Disraeli and his friends the Liberals had sprung 
from an unblessed alliance of the less irreconcilable Radicals with 
the moderate Whigs. As for the Conservatives, they had been 
held up to every sort of contempt in ‘“‘ Coningsby ” four years in 
advance of his entering Parliament. And here he sounded the 
premonitory note of his attacks on the Conservative leader in a 
speech, March 17th, 1845, describing, in words that were an 
echo of many dialogues in his novel, the Conservative Government 
as an organised hypocrisy. The general line of argument and tone 
of thought in this harangue showed the inspiration of Bolingbroke’s 
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‘“* Patriot King,’’ and the speaker himself as the pioneer of the 
Primrose League some half a century afterwards. From smart 
Radicalism the Liberals had adopted the fashion of wearing white 
hats. Straightway this headgear drew down upon itself the same 
jeering outbursts as a red tie seen from the undergraduates’ gallery 
at an Oxford Commemoration. When the constitutionalists were 
about to come in, a Manchester hatter received a consignment 
of fifty white hats, with instructions to dye them black and return 
them as quickly as possible. Disraeli’s speech just quoted from 
contained also the picture of Peel catching the Whigs bathing and 
walking away with their clothes. But it was less its Whig affinities 
than its Liberal and Lancashire associations, which embittered 
against Corn Law repeal the polite world, where Disraeli had now 
made himself at home. In this social success he owed far more to 
his father than appears from the present biography. 

It was as his father’s son that Benjamin Disraeli became a guest 
at the two chief rural centres of Protectionism. Pusey House, near 
Farringdon, Berks, had been in the family whose name it bears 
from the tenth century. Its owner, Philip Pusey, stood high in 
Lord George Bentinck’s confidence; in due course he presented 
the younger Disraeli to his chief. The acquaintance thus begun 
ripened into a political arrangement at Goodwood. This famous 
country house not only served as Bentinck’s great recruiting 
ground, but has claims to be the birthplace of Disraelian 
Imperialism. The present Lord Milner’s grandfather, General 
Ready, had been Viceroy to that Duke of Richmond who had 
represented his sovereign in various high capacities abroad. 
Ready’s own views were practically the same as those held on the 
same subject by his distinguished descendant. They at least, though 
not quite so soon, produced an effect on Disraeli not less powerful 
and more permanent than the political and economical ideas of 
which he made himself the propagandist. Within the aristocratic 
and fashionable doors that now flew open to him, Disraeli was 
acquiring the social experience and insight which qualified him 
in later years to be the creator rather than the organiser of a 
Conservatism which identified itself with the wealth, the smartness, 
the glitter, the fashions, and tastes of the time. The socio-political 
cult thus invented by Disraeli, with the Junior Carlton Club for his 
Palladium, could snap its fingers at the territorial magnates who 
were its author’s earliest patrons. In the early seventies Disraeli 
actually did so. A great Conservative gathering at the Crystal 
Palace had been fixed for Whit-Monday. Shortly before the 
appointed day, Disraeli’s two private secretaries, then Montagu 
Corri and Lord Barrington, brought him a request from the Duke 
of Abercorn and another that the meeting might be held on a day 
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which suited their private arrangements better : ‘‘ Don’t talk to me 
‘of your dukes, or let them suppose I can change my plans for 
‘their pleasure!’’ But during the period with which we now 
have to do, the ‘‘ men of acres and titles ’? were as necessary to him 
as the ‘‘ men of metal ’’—to quote the description of both classes 
given in the life of Lord George Bentinck. Disraeli’s early 
impecuniosity has indeed been often exaggerated. He came as a 
mere youth into what he always called a fair patrimony. His pen 
had brought him a considerable and even regular income from 
the first. The gifts of his admirers were revenue of themselves; 
they remained so till his marriage and the assurance of 
office made him really well-to-do. Asa youth of five-and-twenty, 
when electioneering in Buckinghamshire, he had been pressed for 
money, but was financed out of all his troubles by a Conservative 
millionaire. Much Jater than this he received from Mrs. Brydges- 
Willyams sixty thousand pounds, with cash tributes from other, 
and, in some cases, anonymous quarters. He owed his first 
Parliamentary start as Member for Maidstone to the good-will of 
the Borough’s sitting representative, Wyndham Lewis. His 
marriage with his former colleague’s wealthy widow placed him 
for ever above money anxiety. Master of a fortune anda handsome 
establishment, he carried thrift near to the point of meanness. The 
squire of Hughenden was the most considerate of employers; the 
master of Grosvenor Gate set a pattern of economy and self-denial 
for all Mayfair. Except at his State dinners he never allowed the 
gas to be lighted in the hall; he forbade fires to be kept up in 
unoccupied rooms; he allowed himself only the lightest and 
cheapest of red wines that he might give important guests choice 
claret, with what he called the ‘‘ flavour of the violet.’’ Disraeli’s 
earliest and chief backer, who secured him his first real start in 
politics and society, was not Lord George Bentinck, but the man 
whom Bentinck detested, Lyndhurst. By that time Disraeli had 
begun to escape from the professional moneylenders, some of them 
Jew usurers in a small way. Of the two men who put him financially 
on his feet neither belonged to the Hebrew race. Andrew Montagu, 
the Yorkshireman (the ‘‘ little squire,’? the good genius of the 
Carlton Club), had helped him from time to time as liberally as he 
was always ready to help any individual or institution of whom he 
thought the Conservative Party had need. Disraeli’s other 
relieving officer, Henry Padwick, a sporting capitalist, who after- 
wards fought several elections for the Conservative Party, at the 
time that Disraeli borrowed from him, lived in Grosvenor Square. 
““ What security,’” he asked his visitor, ‘‘ have you to offer for 
“ these few thousands you want me to lend you?” ‘ My brains,”’ 
was the reply; ‘‘I accept the security,’’ said the capitalist, and 
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Disraeli left the house with the money in his pocket. Most people, 
however, even though normally quite above the discomfort or 
reproach of poverty, have known, at some time or other, what it is 
to be pressed for a round sum in ready cash. From that ex- 
perience Disraeli did not enjoy complete exemption. But ever since 
his electioneering escapades in the ’thirties, he might have obtained, 
under any patronage and in whatever interest he had liked, any 
Parliamentary seat which happened to be vacant. Lord Durham 
strained every nerve to withdraw him from the Conservatives and 
keep him for the Radicals. The Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Chandos told Lyndhurst that on any terms he must be kept from 
the Liberals. Even, therefore, before the period covered by the 
third volume of the biography, Disraeli had been, as he 
subsequently remained, an entire stranger to what he called in 
Coningsby that ignoble melancholy arising from pecuniary embar- 
rassment. The most interesting and instructive part of the last 
instalment of the Life relates to the purchase of Hughenden with 
funds found by the Bentinck family, and the new owner’s improve- 
ment into a Buckinghamshire squire. In 1839, his marriage had 
given him permanent affluence. Long before that he had ceased 
to be in actual straits. Nor during the first half of the nineteenth 
century would it have been possible for a man even of his consum- 
mate genius without the moral support of an independent, as well 
as substantial, income, to have led his party in the country and at 
St. Stephen’s. 

Given all these aids to success Disraeli, after his acceptance of 
Free Trade, might have found the country gentleman break loose 
from him, but for the industrious and tactful devotion not of a 
Bentinck but a Lennox, Lord Henry. As for the future Lord 
Beaconsfield, personal obligations to the rich of his own race, 
substantial as from time to time they may have been, fell short 
in reality of the dimensions given them in the romance of popular 
report. Not very long before there ceased to be any 
doubt regarding his succession in the Premiership to Lord 
Derby, he had found himself in temporary want of a certain sum. 
Looking in at the Victoria-street office of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, 
Norton, the famous Parliamentary lawyers, he named the subject 
to the late Markham-Spofforth, then a member of the firm and 


the Conservative election manager. ‘‘ Why not,’’ said Spofforth, 
. “ask the rich men from the East?’ ‘‘ Because,’’ was the impatient 
rejoinder, ‘I am not sure it would be any good.’’ ‘“‘ Indeed,’’ he 


added, in those comically impressive sepulchral tones, still echoing 
through so many memories, “‘ we shall really have to start a Juden 
“* Hetz.”’ It might have been worth while for an official biography 
to say something about Disraeli’s occasional connection with City 
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ventures. These were but few in number and by no means serious 
in amount. They were managed for him by none of the great 
financiers whom he might have been expected to approach, but by 
a solicitor named Lewis, whose offices were near the Stock 
Exchange; the same person was employed in such matters by the 
future Foreign Secretary of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, then 
Lord Robert Cecil. The presentation of unfamiliar and subordinate 
but characteristic phases like these would have given a colour and 
variety such as many readers would have appreciated. ‘‘ When I 
‘‘want to read a novel,’’ Disraeli once said, ‘‘I write one.’ 
Except as the author of Lothair and Endymion, and in a 
journalistic capacity presently to be mentioned, Disraeli wrote 
nothing after promotion to Front Bench dignity. Concerning the 
newspaper matter something may be said here. 

Speaking from the hustings in one of his election contests, 
Disraeli described himself as a gentleman of the Press. A voice 
from the crowd, which certainly ought to have been that of Sam 
Weller, exclaimed: ‘‘ You’re a real curiosity of literature, you 
‘“‘are.”’ Disraeli at one time told Matthew Arnold that he had once 
thought of giving himself seriously to letters. ‘‘ But,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘ I was led to politics; I never could do two things at the 
““ same time, and so literature had to go.’’? So sound an observer as 
Lord Palmerston held, however, that in overcoming the personal 
objections to himself as leader and the rivalry of Lord Granby and 
Herries, of which the biography might have told us more, Disraeli 
received undoubted and practical help from the delight with which 
country gentlemen and their families had read Coningsby 
and its successors. Equally historical and forgotten is his 
one responsible newspaper connection after his official 
management of the Opposition had begun. This journal, the 
Press, was in 1852 edited by the happily surviving Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel, inspired and supervised by Disraeli. The 
Press led the attack on the Coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen. 

By this time the amalgamation of moderate Whigs and Tories, 
of Radicals as well as Peelites under the Liberal name, gave many 
openings to critics at St. Stephen’s less consummate than Disraeli, 
and to publicists less accomplished than his Fleet Street lieutenant. 
Disraeli seldom missed a committee meeting of the newspaper. 
On one occasion, the chief leading article of the week had not come 
in at the usual time on the day of making up the paper. - Disraeli 
went into the next room, to reappear among his friends in three 
hours with a.substitute for the article that had failed. ‘‘ A better 
‘‘ leader,’’ said an old Radical journalist cognisant of the whole of 
this transaction, ‘‘ never appeared in print.’ During the period 
now recalled, Disraeli suggested many leaders to the editors both 
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of the Standard and the Press. This is the only one that he wrote 
himself. 

Bulwer-Lytton owed to the success of his novel Pelham the good 
offices of the famous Nash, in obtaining his Hertford-street 
house. But for the stir made by Coningsby and its immediate 
successors, Disraeli might not have obtained the odd thousands he 
so much wanted in the manner already related from Henry Padwick. 
That astute as well as sympathetic money-merchant and turfite 
had indeed told his client that he would have to shed his Young- 
Englandism, and not to go on so much about great squires and old 
nobility. The hint was really not needed, for when on Bentinck’s 
death Disraeli took his place as Conservative chief in the Commons, 
he had become at heart as much a Free Trader as Peel himself. 
Even Bentinck lived long enough to confess, not that he had put 
his money on the wrong horse, the country having declared against 
the Corn Laws, but that constitutional usage demanded a fair trial for 
Free Trade. This, however, was not the view taken by the new Con- 
servative generalissimo, the Stanley who became the fourteenth 
Earl of Derby in 1852. The biography has not much to say on the 
subject, but in and after 1848 the centre of interest in Disraeli’s life 
and of the party he led is the series of open attacks and secret 
intrigues, with the object of superseding Disraeli himself by 
Herries. The biography might have been expected to throw some 
fresh light upon these little known, but most important incidents, 
which form, as they do, the key to the Parliamentary enigmas that 
were the feature of the time. How Lyndhurst, who always stood 
well at court, used his influence and tact to strengthen his old 
protégé, how in so doing he had more than one passage of arms 
with Derby, by what degrees and by what social as well as political 
agencies—chiefly those of certain great ladies—the personal opposi- 
tion to Disraeli was surmounted: these are matters on which the 
biography would be consulted with small profit, but which, if com- 
pletely revealed, would show that Derby disliked Lyndhurst and 
Disraeli only less than he did Bentinck himself, and that the new 
Conservative chief in the Commons received more help from the 
great ladies of his party than was ever given by the Whig 
peeresses even to Charles Fox. These indefatigable stateswomen 
devised means for allaying Derby’s disgust at his lieutenant’s 
growing conversion to Free Trade. They reminded the “* great 
‘‘ earl’ and his satellites that if his utterances on the subject were 
pieced together, they would be found to justify everything said by 
his second-in-command about the folly and impossibility of harking 
back to Protection. This was perfectly true, but it did not do away 
with the fact that, speaking from the Mansion House soon after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought in the Budget of ’52, 
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he expressed horror at the idea of that official being all for Free 
Trade, and for having congratulated the country on its enabling 
‘the English farmer and the English landlord to buy the best and 
‘‘ cheapest silks for their wives and daughters.”’ 

It may well be that to-day there are no longer available for 
the biographer the materials which in the late Lord Rowton’s and 
Lord Barrington’s lifetime would have thrown light upon the exact 
personal relations of Disraeli with Lord Derby, both during the 
entire Protectionist episode and at many subsequent periods. One 
point even though not brought out in the present Life is certain. 
Had Derby, as Prime Minister, approached his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a more conciliatory temper, the Conservatives, if 
not in 1852 yet on their next return to power, might have crowned 
the Free Trade structure by something in the nature of the Imperial 
Customs Union described by Disraeli long afterwards on the 
occasion, already referred to, at the Crystal Palace, or at least by 
the admission of colonial representatives into the Parliament at 
Westminster. At the same time the success of Lyndhurst’s inter- 
mediary efforts mentioned above would have been followed by such 
a removal of jealousies and dislikes between Derby, Bentinck, and 
Disraeli himself, that Corn Law repeal would have undoubtedly 
had as its supplement smaller measures for healing the rivalry 
between town and country, as well as for removing any real ground 
of dissatisfaction on the rural landlord’s part with the acceptance 
of Cobdenism. It would be difficult to exaggerate the personal 
as well as public interest, social not less than political, possessed 
by an account of the circumstances explaining the failure or neglect 
on the part of the Conservative managers to use their opportunity 
for permanently rearranging the terms of intercourse between the 
mother-country and the colonies. Till the true and as yet altogether 
unpublished details are before the public, there is nothing more to 
say than that the mutual uncongeniality resembling that which 
separated long afterwards Gladstone and Chamberlain, prevented 
Derby and Disraeli from working well together. The aristocratic 
leader had also as sharp a tongue as his Tory democratic deputy, 
and when a French lady, a propos of W. H. Waddington’s 
expected appointment to the Finance Ministry in Paris had said: 
“We shall have an Englishman for Chancellor of the Exchequer,”’ 
he remarked: ‘‘ I only wish to Heaven we had one for ours.’? The 
greatest orator of his line, the ‘‘ Rupert of debate,’? who was above 
all things a sportsman, took the Newmarket view of politics, and 
would have appreciated his brilliant alliance at St. Stephen’s the 
better, had he combined a British name with the same public school 
and university training as himself. At a country-house party of 
hunting people Disraeli had recalled to a lady his own earlier 
performances when riding with the hounds—how no one could 
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touch him and he had distanced the whole field on the Arabian 
mare, ridden almost to death. ‘‘ They must have thought,” said 
Derby, when he was told the story, ‘‘ that the master of the ring 
“at Astley’s had broken into the shires.”’ 

All this and much more of the same sort found its way to 
Disraeli’s ears. He of course ignored it all; but the feeling against 
Derby for amusing himself at his expense strengthened rather than 
diminished as time went on. Not that Disraeli ever took seriously to 
heart the unpopularity encountered in his earlier days. On that point 
his private papers, if preserved, would have told one something, and 
he occasionally dwelt upon it in friendly talk with his favourite 
young men like the late Mr. Reginald Yorke and the present Lord 
Ronald Gower. ‘I used,’’ he would say, ‘‘ to hear or read that 
‘““I had begun as, and was perhaps destined always to remain, a 
““bad specimen of a Jew dandy. By-and-by Punch took to 
““caricaturing me, Thomas Carlyle spoke of me as ‘ him they call 
*“* Dizzy,’ and I was made the subject of several biographies, all 
*“ spiteful and none of them particularly true, till they were super- 
““seded in much later years by T. P. O’Connor’s ‘ life,’ which I 
*“ may tell you I consider, on the whole, remarkably accurate.’’ Not 
till fifteen years after the point to which the present instalment of 
the biography brings us down, were his followers of all social 
degrees in and out of Parliament united in something like personal 
attachment to the first man of genius who had led the party since 
Canning, and who was himself to be followed by one who elabor- 
ated his own profession of Tory democracy, and who in the 
Primrose League, devised at his wish by the late Lord Glenesk and 
Sir William T. Marriatt, adapted the decorative propaganda of 
Disraelian Young-Englandism to nineteenth century Conservative 
organisation. 

Before the official biography’s completion one may hope to hear 
something about Disraeli’s progressive ideas as to the development 
of our over-seas Empire and his early connection with Church 
parties. Pending that full and authentic revelation the essential 
fact under both headings may be briefly stated now. To take the 
colonial matter first: In 1848, Palmerston favoured the Spanish 
statesman Narvaez with a new scheme for constitution. Disraeli 
thought this a good opportunity for insisting on the Bolingbrokian 
doctrine of non-interference except in the case of British interests 
being imperilled. Eight years later the United States’ expansion 
excited much interest and perhaps some anxiety in England. 
‘‘ This expansion,’’ said Disraeli among other things, ‘‘ not only 
‘cannot possibly be resisted by Great Britain, but so far from 
‘‘ being injurious to our own land, will contribute to our wealth.”’ 
The first act of colonial policy for which Disraeli made himself 
responsible was performed by the earliest cabinet in which he sat, 
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that of 1852. Our foreign dependencies were then administered by 
Herries, who gave New Zealand its constitution. The interval 
between the first Derbian Ministry and Disraeli’s return to office, 
together with Bulwer-Lytton as Colonial Secretary in 1858, falls 
within the period that the present instalment covers. It was also 
one of marked political development both for Disraeli and Bulwer. 
The many conversations held by the two friends on Greater Britain 
and its future did not omit a piece of colonial statesmanship 
belonging to this period, the establishment of British Columbia as 
a colony in 1852. 

The mention just made of New Zealand will recall to many the 
name of Gibbon Wakefield, one of his early worthies. Many 
years before this Disraeli had met at Sir William Heathcote’s 
Hampshire house not only Wakefield, but the authoress whose 
munificence had endowed Bishop Selwyn’s see in that part of our 
Australasian possessions. Wakefield himself had taken his place 
among the prophets, or, in other words, had helped to organise the 
High Church settlement of Canterbury, whose spiritual welfare was 
so generously cared for by Miss Yonge from the sales of her books. 
The grant of unconditional self-government to the antipodean 
portion of the Queen’s Dominions had caused Disraeli in 1852 
casually to speak of those ‘‘ blessed colonies, which after 
“being a millstone about our neck will be sure to set up for 
““themselves.’? The remark, he said, was only meant in a Pick- 
wickian sense; such was his explanation to his fellow guests at 
Hursley; while about a decade later his warning at the Crystal 
Palace in 1872 against Liberal attempts at disintegration, was 
followed by the admission that he had been wrong, and that the tie 
connecting the colonies with the mother-country had never been 
seriously threatened. A chapter devoted to Disraeli’s country 
house visits in his youth and early manhood would contain other 
details of varied personal interests than these. I have said some- 
thing above of the welcome given to Disraeli at Pusey House, 
Farringdon. In addition to the political personages to whom he 
was there introduced, he found himself frequently in the society 
of the Oxford Tractarian leaders, Keble, Newman, and E. B. Pusey 
himself. These form the experiences so picturesquely reflected in 
several among the characters as well as the incidents of his Young 
England romances. 

After all a biography ought to be not merely a history but 
a portrait. In it a place should be found for episodes and details, 
insignificant perhaps to the chronicler of state affairs, but often 
calculated to bring out into effective relief characteristic features of 


temper and person, as well as not only to heighten effect but to 
ensure truth. 


T. H.S. Escort, 


LETTERS FROM SERBIA. 


| F the Serbian goes to battle blithely it is not because of a naturally 

warlike disposition—he has all the gentle and humane attributes 
of the typical Slav—but because war conditions have surrounded 
him from childhood, and his participation in the perennial struggle 
is a matter of course. The sooner he puts the inevitable evil behind 
him the better for himself and for those who love him. The 
Serbian peasant has been described as driving the plough with one 
hand and shooting, to keep off the enemy, with the other. Pressed 
between Turk and Teuton for five centuries, he is inured to combat, 
the only alternative to extinction of his race. The too martial 
inclination reproached to the Serbian has never shown itself in 
aggressive action. He has constantly been on the defensive, and 
has rarely allowed himself even just retaliation for attack. It has 
come rather hard on him, accustomed to make war no oftener than 
once in a decade, to have war thrust on him for three successive 
years, but there is no ‘‘ weltschmerz ’’ in the Serbian trenches. Life 
is taken as it comes from day to day, and a faithful reflection of 
Serbian optimism, resignation, pluck, resourcefulness, and deter- 
mination to win, is found in the naive missives sent home from the 
Serbian front, and given here with little or no revision. 

A Serbian Cavalry Captain writes from the Drina :— 


‘« A minor war worry is our postal service, and the correct assign- 
ment of letters is a heavy task. In this respect recent campaigns 
do not seem to have taught us much, as the following addresses 
will show: ‘To my son Milan, convoy sergeant in charge of two 
‘fine yellow oxen, big animals in very good condition, with the 
‘ glorious Servian Army, wherever it may be.’ ‘To my brother 
‘ Trifun, wounded, and made Corporal, in the left leg, at Monastir, 
‘ with the glorious Servian Army, wherever it may be.’ Many of 
the missives bear: ‘ This is a letter to my son N. N., with the 

‘ glorious &c., &c.,’ as if we should mistake it for anything else! 
Then come the enquiries of the men themselves. ‘Is there any- 
‘ thing for me, Captain, any letter to Giosho? My name is Martin, 
‘but they call me Giosho.” I had given letter after letter toa real 
Giosho, who did not object and spelt them through faithfully, 
while wondering who was his ‘ faithful cousin Toma.’ A letter I 
was asked to write this morning ran as follows: ‘ To every man 
‘in the village of Sopota let it be known that the report of my death 
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‘was an Austrian lie. I am alive and merry, in the second 
‘ squadron, near the Drina.—Your faithful comrade, Atsa Janitch.’ 

‘‘ Life here would be monotonous enough, but for the frequent 
skirmishes. Dragomir still keeps on with his stale jokes, telling us 
the rain to-day is wet, or that it is Monday the whole livelong day. 
But nobody notices him. Just now we have been four days without 
any alert, although we heard firing on our right at a point where 
the Swabos (Austrians) tried once before to get in. This shows 
their pig-headedness. Their scouts will have told them that it was 
a weak spot, and they keep at it, although common sense should 
tell them that our guard is double at a weak spot. Our fellows 
must have managed them all right, for no demand for support 
cametous . . . Iam very muchstruck at the way our mounts 
have profited by their war experience in Macedonia and Albania. 
Their intelligence is marvellous. Who pretends a horse has short 
memory? You should see Sokol lift his head and sniff at the 
shells, then go on grazing when he calculates they are not coming 
his way. When within range he is uneasy till the sound of an 
explosion tells the shell has fallen somewhere. Talking of horses, 
you remember Puritch’s bay? Well, the beast’s behaviour just 
before his master’s death was extraordinary. Colonel Puritch was 
with Prince George in the thick of the fight, and at a critical 
moment they decided on a charge. For the first time the bay 
refused, snorting and backing, till Puritch, by dint of patting and 
wheeling him round a few times, got him into the gallop. But 
first the horse gave a shriek that was almost human. The 
soldiers say they would never have found their Colonel after he 
fell but that the bay stood over him and whinnied till they came. 
I myself heard him whinny a third time when he was led at the 
funeral, and I am sure he knew who was inside the coffin. 
. . . It was a grand funeral that we gave to gallant Puritch. 
All Valievo came to escort him to the grave, and the women 
brought flowers and green branches to decorate the mound. It was 
most solemn and beautiful.’’ 


An Army Surgeon writes :— 


‘“ The loneliest spot on all this earth is surely the little station 
of Kussatak, in Central Servia, on a wet September night. I was 
detained there several hours, waiting to take up my service on an 
ambulance train. The drizzle that had kept on all day became 
intensified towards evening, and was an accompaniment to the 
tapping of the telegraph apparatus that came through the open 
door of the little office. The only other distraction was the shlap- 
shlap-shlap-shlap of the sentry’s hide sandals as he came and went 
on the moist sand, an antiquated rifle on his shoulder. He is 
elderly, of the Third Ban, like all the men guarding the railway 
lines, and his stock of remarks is limited. ‘ He knows the Swabos 
‘are being beaten here and in France, but he hopes his three sons 
‘will come out of it alive. He felt something was bound to come, 
‘ since his pigs fetched such a low price on the Budapest market.’ 
Further down the line flashes the lantern of the signalman, and I 
watch it, huddled on the solitary bench of the tiny platform. At 
last a prolonged whistle, the dull beat of the engine and the gleam 
of two sparks that gradually become round red flames. Suddenly 
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the platform is filled with the entire population of Kussatak. There 
is noise and animation till the ambulance train stops, and the moist 
cool atmosphere is filled with odours of carbol, iodoform, and 
ether. Through the windows we can see long white rows of beds 
on which are sitting or lying bandaged figures. The villagers hand 
up fruit, cakes, water, and jam. We bustle about a little before I 
climb up, and the train creeps off again, the wheels dragging pain- 
fully over the slippery rails. My round begins. Some of the patients 
are asleep, some are talking in a low voice, telling each other how 
they got their wounds, or conjecturing about the locality and 
extent of the next conflict. ‘I’m only sorry I can’t go back to 
“pay them out for this,’ says one, glancing at the stump of his 
once potent right arm. It is a long and painful task to minister 
to the sufferers, one by one, adjusting bandages, measuring doses, 
taking temperatures. The ventilation is imperfect, for the 
distribution of the patients has been, as usual, guided by senti- 
mental rather than practical considerations. Milosh could not be 
separated from the rest of his company, relatives or neighbours, 
and I dare not expose Milosh, with an inflamed and perforated lung, 
to the sharp breeze that might otherwise be allowed to play through 
the ward. The air is so heavy that the interval of passage from 
one compartment to the next, through the falling rain, is a pure 
delight. There are occasional halts. Always the same desolate 
station, with its elderly sentry, sleepy station-master, tap-tap of the 
telegraph, and pale lights. In the very last waggon are the 
slightly wounded that require no attention, and here it is merry. A 
Corporal rasps on the violin, and the others troll out a popular 
song, of which the refrain is :-— 


‘ Austria! Wait, wait! 
Let us show you the gate! 
If you run too quick you won’t know 
Which is the best way to go.’ 


Here, too, stillness comes after midnight, and sleep, let us hope, 
reigns from end to end of the ambulance train. In the early 
morning the cook brings round trays of tall glasses filled with pale 
yellow, over-sweetened tea, that the patients sip gladly. We rattle 
on, past the wet fields, getting glimpses of hamlets half hidden in 
the morning mist, and at regular intervals of the improvised straw 
shelters of grey-haired veterans, who pace up and down, guarding 
the line with their old-fashioned ‘ berdanko’ rifles. How many of 
them must think, as they salute the ambulance train rumbling past : 
‘Is my son inside?’ Not one of them but has taken part in 
Serbia’s wars for freedom. Not one but knows the hardships of 
the field, and reflects with the dull, fatalistic, resignation of the 
Slav, that his children, too, must do their part. His own efforts 
have not sufficed to spare them. But the end will come some day. 
It cannot be far off. Never has Serbia fought in such goodly 
company. A Sergeant, with a splinted wound in the thigh, tells 
me, as I unfold the lint, the exact strength of the Anglo-French 
fleet off Cattaro, and though he has never seen the sea, he 
expatiates on the risks and chances of naval warfare, as to the 
manner born. Which reminds me that land-bound Serbia, when it 
gets its port, can call on its race brethren, the Serbs of Dalmatia, 
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for the finest sailors in the world. . . . A long halt, to let 
some of the slightly wounded be conveyed to their homes in this 
region. Crowds of women pass along the platform, peering into 
the train to discover a known face. ‘ There’s Stoyan!’ cries one 
at last, and a chubby, dark-eyed youth limps on crutches to the 
door. They gather round him. ‘ Where is Ranko? Have you 
‘seen Paul? Any news of Milan?’ In a few brief irrevocable 
words he gives the fate of his comrades. They listen, silent and 
motionless. ‘Hey!’ he cries finally, flourishing his crutch, 
‘Long live Serbia! It costs something to keep her!’ As the 
train moves off I see one figure with set face and clasped hands 
looking at the ground. For the moment all is dark for her, but 
well I know she will rally to stitch and knit for his avengers. 
‘‘Thus the ambulance train makes its way from station to 
station, till it reaches the last, where it is emptied, aired, cleaned, 
and sent back to fetch the next contingent of war victims. aa. 


An Artillery Major writes :— 


‘We are posted near a certain plot of ground covered with 
crosses. On every cross hangs a wreath of tree leaves. The 
men love to pay this tribute to the valiant dead. Such little things 
mean very much to them. One of two brothers was killed yester- 
day, and the other unpinned his cross and fastened it on the dead 
man before he buried him. ‘ He deserved it as well as I did, 
‘and I will soon win another,’ was his explanation. We weep 
so bitterly for those we lose, that it comes as a shock to find 
ourselves throwing off sorrow like children as soon as the rites 
are performed. I found this same man to-day overhauling some 
captured guns, and wagging his head in mock dismay. 

‘** To think,’ he said, ‘ after all these years that our Govern- 
‘ment refused to buy Skoda cannon instead of Creusot, and the 
‘ Austrians have their way after all! The consolation is that we 
‘ paid nothing for them, and that they gave us their own officers 
‘to instruct us in handling them!’ The latter is but a figure of 
speech, for we have not put that ignominy on our prisoners. 

An extraordinary thing happened some nights ago, as we 
were carrying our dead to the rear for proper burial. We lost our 
way in the darkness, but did not know it till a searchlight from 
the enemy played on us, showing that we stood on the edge of a 
ravine. Never was there a more timely warning. We saw long 
enough to draw back, and also to take cover before their volleys 
came our way. The men believe it was the spirit of the poor 
fellows we were taking to the graves we had dug for them, that 
watched over us and guided the searchlight. Why should it 
not be? 

‘* After all these funeral stories, I must tell you about Milon, the 
biggest man in our regiment, and the finest boxer. Few can bear 
without budging a clap on the shoulder from Milon, and his hand- 
shake is a punishment from the Almighty. We teased him about 
his qualifications for war, as boxing would be of little use, but 
in the first close engagement he dropped his sword for a bit, 
and hit out right and left with his fists, levelling every man he 
touched, and getting forward quicker than any of us! The 
Austrians were so stunned by his tactics and giant frame, that 
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they left him a passage without opposition, and strange to say he 
got back all right. We showed our appreciation of his work by 
giving him a part of our rations that night—he eats like ten—and 
we shall not speak slightingly in future of his boxing prowess. 

““ If Milon is the biggest man in the regiment, Radko Militch, 
we used to say, was the biggest vagabond. His end deserves to 
be noted, for it ranks him as our biggest hero up to date. It 
is pretty certain that Radko never read Shakespeare, but found in 
his own brain the Birnam Wood trick. He had been in disgrace 
for giving a hullo that drew rifle fire on us when we were not 
ready, and was waiting for an occasion to redeem himself. For 
days he sneaked everywhere after the Commander, who would not 
look at him, and was, moreover, in a bad temper, owing: to the 
annoyance given by a hostile maxim impossible to locate. At last 
Radko faced him, and said something which must have interested 
the Commander, for they went away together and had a long 
confab. When next we saw Radko he was like a huge grass- 
hopper, dressed in leaves and plaited grass, with branches sticking 
out of him, so that he was a walking shrubbery. At dusk he 
crawled over the open ground, his pockets full of bombs, and 
then hid among a clump of trees on the right, between us and the 
enemy. Here he must have renewed his toilet and then remained 
motionless, forming part of the scenery all next day, while 
reconnoitring the enemy’s position. It was towards nightfall that 
we heard the crash of an explosion, yells, and shots. Then the 
Commander told us that Radko had surely destroyed the maxim, 
and that we would never have a better chance to rout the Austrians. 
So we started, and the regiment threw its life out that night in 
a combat like a hurricane. When broken bones, burst hearts, and 
lost limbs were counted, we found Radko’s body close to the 
maxim, so, as the Commander said regretfully, he could not make 
him a Corporal, as he had intended. 


ELISABETH CHRISTITCH. 


LABOUR AND THE WAR. 


ABOUR’S outlook has been radically changed by the great 
European war. Such is the conclusion which stands out, 
plainly and clearly, to anyone who views the industrial world 
before and after the Kaiser declared hostilities against the Tsar 
of Russia. Where once masters and men were disputing in bitter 
conflict there is now only heard the call of the recruiting sergeant. 
Lesser disputes have been forgotten in presence of a greater 
national crisis. The young lions of Syndicalism may still roar 
against the capitalist spoiler, but the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress lends four Labour M.P.’s to help 
in getting fresh soldiers for France. 

Just before the battles the signs of coming industrial unrest 
towards the end of 1914 were undoubted and persistent. The 
armies of labour were apparently being mobilised for some serious 
Armageddon. When the annual statement on trade unions, as 
they were reported to the end of 1912, came to be issued by the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, it was found that great 
increases of membership were the rule among the working-class 
associations. Over a quarter of a million fresh members had added 
their names to the union books, and in 1913 the 683 societies 
claimed a total membership of 2,597,772. In 1903, on the other 
hand, there were 742 unions, but they only admitted a total 
membership of 1,573,375. So that quite evidently the tendency 
during these intervening years had been to combine a bigger 
membership in a smaller number of societies. There were 
many ominous indications that this was deliberately intended 
to be the case. The Labour newspapers were fuli of some- 
what menacing paragraphs concerning Labour’s Triple Alliance 
or Triple Entente. The miners, railwaymen, and_ transport 
workers—three unions that hold in the hollow of their hands 
the industrial fortunes of the State—had decided to join their 
forces. What did it all portend? 

Of course, it is easy to exaggerate the significance of these 
movements of concentration. War bulletins are not always based 
on accomplished operations, and the war bulletins published to 
forecast the operations of this new Triple Alliance were not more 
reliable than most. There was evidently no intention on the part 
of the promoters of this fresh and powerful combination to start 
right off on the thorny paths of Syndicalism or even Industrial 
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Unionism. The constituent members of the Alliance were not welded 
together into one great and undivided proletarian army. A com- 
mander in the field would never have consented for a moment to 
accept such incomplete and limited powers of control as those 
which could be wielded by any central authority representing the 
three great coalescing unions. Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P.—a Labour 
leader quite as canny as any Scotsman within the three kingdoms— 
hinted, indeed, that this triple combination was only the beginning | 
of a movement which would yet travel over the whole field of 
Labour. In itself, however, it left the original autonomy of each 
constituent unimpaired. If the three had joined together they 
could not be ordered to advance at the nod of some Labour 
Kaiser. The views of the members had to be ascertained by 
ballot, and this ballot had to be taken separately in each of the 
constituent societies. 

Far more significant than this much-advertised alliance was the 
contemporary amalgamation of twenty-six unions, representing 
400,000 general labourers and transport workers. In this case there 
was a real and permanent joining together of forces hitherto acting 
as isolated battalions. Unions like the Navvies’ Union, the 
Dockers’ Union, and the Mersey Quay and Railway Carters’ 
Union, were now to unite the forces of the unskilled labourer so as 
to make him a more formidable and conspicuous antagonist in 
economic warfare. Finances, forces, the word of command—all 
were to issue from a central bureau. Plainly a new sense of 
the need for organisation and mastery was struggling for ex- 
pression in the minds of the proletariat. 

Had the day of the people begun to dawn? At any rate these 
signs of an approaching conflict were not confined by any means 
to our own favoured land. The official returns from the capital 
city of one of the neutral nations in the present war showed that 
unemployment in New York had never been worse during any of 
the previous nine years. Italy, another neutral nation, had strikes 
in Milan, Genoa, and Turin. Her High Court of Parliament was 
a scene of mob violence owing to an anti-militarist agitation which 
broke out at Ancona. Cavalry were summoned to guard the 
building in which the Chamber sat. Rome was entirely occupied 
by troops, and 170 alleged strikers in the ancient city, who were 
taken into custody, were found to be armed with revolvers, 
daggers, and other implements of war. 

Specially significant, however, were the agitations before the 
event in the three countries where conscripts are now engaged ina 
huge medley of slaughter. Germany was brought face to face with 
a legal half-holiday for all female workers. France had seen its 
Senate reject a well-considered proposal for a week of forty-eight 
hours to all employed in the State factories of matches, tobacco, 
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and the industries of war. Both proposals were advocated on the 
grounds of British custom and precedent. The reforming move- 
ments at home were exercising a reverberating influence through- 
out all the world of Labour—except, perhaps, in Russia. There 
the strikes in Riga, Saratoff, and Petrograd were characterised by 
a violence happily unheard of in our own land. The President of 
the French Republic was paying a State visit to the metropolis of 
all the Russias and he had to contemplate troops posted in the 
Nevsky Prospect to isolate him from these sullen murmurs of 
industrial unrest. 

It is necessary to keep all these notable manifestations clearly in 
mind if we are to understand the attitude of Labour before the war. 
Economic activities had clouded the political sky. Everywhere 
the ear of the social reformer seemed to detect those subterranean 
rumblings which are the precursors of revolt. It is true that there 
were other indications which seemed to point with warning finger 
to quite another order of questions. The Austro-Hungarian trade 
unionist found himself ruthlessly confronted with difficult problems 
of race. He discovered it made a very great difference to the 
success of his propaganda whether the members of his union hailed 
from Austria or Hungary or Bohemia. Yet the young Labour 
leaders who took their cue from the theorists of Syndicalism per- 
sisted in ignoring the whole arena of agitation. A war of the 
nations was to them unthinkable. Industry, with fleet and im- 
partial tread, overstepped the boundaries of nations. A worker 
was always the same harassed and exploited wage-slave whatever 
might be the place of his nativity. The old slogan of Karl Marx 
was the only one fitted to make the factories of Europe resound: 
‘“* Proletarians of all countries unite! ”’ 

In our own country there was, at the beginning of 1914, brought 
to the help of this new economic internationalism a most rude and 
uncompromising temper. The dispute which dragged its slow 
length along in the London building trade had made many social 
reformers despair of the moderation and sanity of the workers. 
Frankly speaking, these carpenters and joiners and plasterers, and 
all the rest of the building employees, displayed not the slightest 
appreciation of negotiation, or a disposition to give and take. 
No desire for increased pay or shorter hours agitated their minds 
half so much as the question whether, side by side with them, day 
in and day out, there worked a man with a trade union ticket in his 
pocket. And the important point was that this union of men in 
the building industry was practically organised on an industrial 
basis. Carpenters, joiners, plasterers, bricklayers, stonemasons, 
and builders’ labourers—they comprised all the men engaged on 
these skeleton structures which were soon to be rusting in the 
London streets. If they were withdrawn, some very important 
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works would come to a standstill. If they refused to work except 
with trade unionists, they won for their organised labour a com- 
manding voice in the control of their employment. 

The masters, however, were not daunted by the men’s bellicose 
persistency. They felt themselves in a position of vantage, and 
they were not going to wait till their position was turned by the 
proletariat. At the beginning of the year they took time by the 
forelock and presented an ultimatum to their men. Every London 
workman was to sign an undertaking consénting to work peacefully 
with his fellow whether he was unionist or non-unionist, and 
further agreeing to submit to a fine of 20s., ‘‘ to be deducted from 
‘“‘ his wages,’’ if in any way he broke the spirit or the letter of this 
binding agreement. It can easily be understood that such a move 
brought both parties very near to a formal declaration of war. Both 
moderates and extremists among the men disliked this sweeping 
proposal. The extremists held that a workman was entitled to 
judge of the company he kept. The moderates detested the idea 
of a pecuniary fine imposed at the behest of the employer. No 
sensible proportion of the workmen were influenced by the ulti- 
matum, and towards the end of January the masters turned the 
tables on the men by ordaining a lock-out. 

This was the lock-out which was still in operation when hostilities 
actually began. Several times the course of events had brought 
the parties near to a compromise, but on each occasion the hopes 
of the mediators were confounded by the singularly bitter temper 
of the men. Time and again the trusted leaders of Labour recom- 
mended a settlement, and time and again this settlement was 
rejected by a ballot vote of the rank and file. Not even did the 
National Building Trades Conciliation Board succeed in commend- 
ing a message of peace. The men seemed in favour of war at any 
price. Any ingenious arrangement or any suggestion short of 
an embargo on non-unionists won from them not the slightest 
countenance or assent. They would dance to the piping of no 
possible Board of Conciliation. 

Needless to say, they suffered severely for their pains. 
Thousands of men were reduced to the brink of starvation. The 
public were either hostile or apathetic. Building operations in the 
great metropolis were nearly at a standstill. Sometimes there was 
a talk of new experiments in economic practice and endeavour. 
Occasionally gangs of workmen were said to be undertaking a job 
without the help of an entrepreneur. But these experiments came 
to little or nothing. They did not succeed in impressing the 
masters with a sense of the decay of their dynasty. On the other 
hand, the masters determined to widen the area of conflict. They 
appealed to the National Federation of Building Trade Employers. 
The contest had now assumed a very threatening phase. Like the 
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Swedish lock-out of 1909 it was rapidly becoming a fight to the 
finish between masters and men. The masters might renounce 
the ideas embodied in their first ultimatum. They might allow the 
officials of the union to undertake a ticket inspection. But even 
this brought to those who were starving on the streets no conscious- 
ness of ultimate satisfaction. They would regard the non-unionist 
in the building trade as a man accurst. 

Doubtless they had exhibited an over-stubborn spirit, and the 
sign of this was the evident presence of discord in their ranks. 
The different unions united to constitute the one important 
industry were evidently not of the same mind. The crane- 
drivers, masons, and woodcutting machinists, at any rate, were 
obviously determined not to be embroiled in a fight to the last 
ditch. They would commence negotiations on their own account. 
They would submit their own independent proposals. Such an 
attitude, however, was bitterly resented by their fellow-workmen 
who constituted the rank and file of the other unions involved. 
They, at any rate, would fly the flag of revolt to the bitter end. 
And if they were able to continue their fight to the latter part of 
1914, they believed that their conflict would synchronise with a 
general advance of Labour at every part of a very extended field 
of operations. 

Every portent seemed to imply that 1914 would mark a red-letter 
period in the history of Labour efforts and conflicts. Eight 
thousand men were idle in the Welsh coal-fields because they, too, 
declined to work with non-union labour. The State servants at the 
Woolwich Arsenal had come out on strike rather than see Fitter 
Entwhistle obliged to complete work begun by blackleg workers. 
The strong and enterprising unions of the new Triple Alliance 
appeared to look on impending conflicts as a possible contingency 
of the near future. The miners desired a higher basis for a new 
minimum wage. The railwaymen prepared a national programme 
with a general rise of wages in every grade of their employment. 
Both in London and on the Mersey the Transport Workers felt 
that they had stormy days before them. 

Then came the British declaration of war against Germany, and 
at once silence was imposed on those suggestions of future revolt. 
A joint conference of masters and men in the building trade re- 
solved that ‘‘in view of the present international crisis’’ steps 
should immediately be taken to settle all pending differences. The 
National Union of Railwaymen was admitted to confer with the 
railway directors, and together they agreed to continue their old 
scheme of conciliation. A deputation, representing all the different 
central organisations of the workers was received by the Prime 
Minister, who expressed himself in hearty accord with the sugges- 
tion that all difficulties should be settled by amicable arrangement. 
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Sabotage was crowned by the olive branch. Peace for the world 
of Labour had followed on the news of war. 

Indeed, it was at once plain that the societies of the proletariat 
had been hit on their weakest parts. War had brought its inevit- 
able evils in its train. The collapse of credit and the machinery 
of exchange had made it impossible for the trade unions to realise 
their reserves just when they most needed them. The Lancashire 
dye-houses and print works suspended or curtailed their operations 
on account of the stoppage of their necessary supplies from Ger- 
many. Sugar called for State regulation. Bethnal Green and 
Shoreditch saw increasing numbers of their best workers joining 
the long and comfortless army of the unemployed. How couid 
even the most enthusiastic extremist discuss the question of the 
workers’ control of an industry, or plan a fresh campaign for the 
trade unions of the Triple Alliance, when it was all his union could 
do to make both ends meet, or pay the ever-pressing claims from its 
members in distress? Some unions imposed a special levy to meet 
the new circumstances. Others saw themselves relieved when 
young men who had temporarily been thrown out of employment 
shouldered their muskets and went forth, stalwart recruits for Lord 
Kitchener’s army. Even so, a tense feeling of anticipation 
pervaded the workers’ combinations. The General Federation of 
Trade Unions exhorted the faithful to hold meetings for mutual 
comfort when “‘ short speeches may be delivered, extracts read from 
“interesting books, and songs may be sung.”’ There is no sign 
now of the incendiary impatience of the Syndicalist! 

At the same time many powers which the worker had been learn- 
ing to distrust took the opportunity offered them by the declaration 
of war. Administration asserted its pre-eminence over the more 
democratic method of politics. At the Swansea Conference of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, held a few weeks before the first 
shots were fired, a resolution was passed declaring ‘‘ that no system 
“of State ownership of railways will be acceptable to organised 
‘‘railwaymen which does not guarantee to them their full political 
‘and social rights.’’ This meant that the workers were alive to the 
autocratic consequences of completely organised Collectivism. But 
where were these abstract resolutions when military necessities 
made the State lay a hand on the control of its railways? The 
general managers of the several companies had to submit to 
Government instructions in order that the rolling stock and staff 
should be used as one complete unit, in the best interests of the 
State, for the movement of troops, stores, and food supplies. 

There were some Labour theorists, indeed, who saw in this move- 
ment towards State patronage and control a suggestion that Collec- 
tivism is ultimately necessary for the salvation of society. The 
British Socialist Party issued a manifesto in which they urged 
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‘the immediate passing of measures to secure the State and 
‘municipal control of the purchase, storing, and distribution of 
‘‘the necessaries of life and the fixing of maximum prices 
‘‘throughout.”? They doubtless noticed that the Cabinet had 
already gone a long way in this direction by appointing a Com- 
mittee on Food Supplies which, after meeting the representatives 
of the principal provision dealers, had recommended a scale of 
maximum retail cash prices. But the general body of the workers 
were well content that the Government should go only so far, but 
no further, on this untrodden path. They would suffer the 
Government to control the railways, but only to the extent that 
military necessities compelled them. They would fix maximum 
retail prices, but leave otherwise unaffected the initiative of the 
private trader. 

Indeed, it would be strange if the rule of war became the accepted 
ideal of a future period of peace. The hour of battles is always an 
hour of reaction. Civilisation, when the army corps are in motion, 
loses all its latest veneer. The people are distracted by strange 
and contradictory rumours. They are swayed by sudden and 
deplorable gusts of passion. Toleration is too often a memory of 
the past. Politics in its most distinctive developments is a dream 
of forgotten debates. How could anyone imagine that the regret- 
table necessities of to-day are the aspirations and exemplars of 
to-morrow? It must be an awkward kind of progress, as Mr. 
Sidney Webb has reminded us, if Socialism goes forward on a 
powder cart. 

This, no doubt, is the reason why the Government in its inevit- 
able approaches to Collectivism, has kept the transitory nature of 
the situation very clearly in mind. A Government Committee was 
appointed by the Prime Minister on August 4th ‘‘ to advise on 
‘the measures necessary to deal with any distress that may arise 
‘“in consequence of the war.’? Further Sub-Committees were 
afterwards appointed by the President of the Local Government 
Board. All these bodies are necessarily extra-legal and dictatorial, 
and the fact that it has been necessary to duplicate the existing 
agencies for dealing with the industrial situation is in itself a 
strange and regrettable sign of the times. Yet so far as pre- 
cautionary measures can be effectual at all, precautions have 
certainly been taken to make the methods of the new extra 
legal bodies no more than transitory and occasional. They are 
not to disturb the ordinary operations of the market. They are to 
see that their schemes of work are such as would not be undertaken 
by the unaided efforts of private initiative. The articles made in 
any such Government workshops are only to be gratuitously 
disposed of to people devoid of any purchasing power. 
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The army of Labour has been sadly harassed by the pressure of 
the times. Former problems have passed away from the field of 
practical politics. New problems and a widely different general 
outlook are being forced on the most hardened extremist by his 
experience in the Valley of Tribulation. How can the Syndicalist 
any longer foretell his industrial millennium ? How can he believe 
that an economic Utopia will be the final result of an international 
and concerted movement of the proletariat? The workers are not 
now an irresistible and united army. Germany, France, Great 
Britain—who can say that any perceptible breath of proletarian 
sympathy has passed through the minds of the Trade Unionists of 
these three great hostile nations even in the midst of war? It is 
true that news has come from the trenches which shows us that even 
when clad in khaki or grey, and confronting a hostile national 
across an interval of shell-swept stubble, ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ 
“that.’’ It is true, also, as appears from the most authentic 
information, that not all the Socialist Deputies voted in the German 
Reichstag for the first war credit. But these are only the exceptions 
which throw into more lurid relief the general rule. There is not 
at present possible the assemblage of any International Labour 
Congress to which Mr. Keir Hardie could propose his old crusade 
of a workers’ “‘ war against war.”’ 

Of course, the German Trade Unions, even in the days before the 
war, had always refused to subscribe to any extreme peace-at-any- 
price opinion. Herr Bebel to the end felt suspicious of the ‘“‘ war 
“against war’’ crusade. It is not at all surprising, to those who 
have carefully watched the progress and opinions of the Socialist 
Party in Germany, to find its most trusted leaders rallying cheer- 
fully and confidently to their country’s flag. There is evidence 
that they are not quite of one mind. Herr Bernstein has made it 
plain that he has his doubts. Among the Suabian hills there are 
men of mark who are convinced that the German Socialist Party 
would have been truer to its traditions if it had made a prolonged 
resistance to any hasty declaration of war. But, in the main, the 
men who formerly made advanced proletarian opinions a power to 
be conjured with in Germany are now to be found playing their 
part with the armies on the field! Dr. Ludwig Frank, who was 
marked out by his many and conspicuous gifts as the likeliest 
successor of Bebel, has already fallen in battle before Lunéville. 
How many Socialists must there beamong the Saxon, Bavarian, and 
other South German troops who have flung themselves so doggedly 
on Ypres or on the lines of the Yser? On the other hand, the 
Socialists of France and Belgium are equally firm in their defence 
of their own national hegemony and freedom. M. Emile 
Vandervelde became a Minister of State, M. Jules Guesde—the 
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extreme, the incorruptible—unhesitatingly joined an official Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. In our own country there were at first 
some indications that a certain number of influential men in the 
Trade Unions felt doubts about the justice of the war. Even now 
the Independent Labour Party—not now so influential as it has 
been in former days—does its best to maintain a more detached and 
somewhat finical attitude of mind. Since then, however, it has 
become indubitable that the young Labour enthusiasts are re- 
sponding willingly to the call for enlistment. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., the head and front of the anti-war forces, has 
finally resigned his chairmanship of the Labour forces in the 
House of Commons. 

In some respects, the effect of the war has been to weaken the 
Trade Unions. In other respects it has widened their outlook and 
broadened their survey. For the two or three months before 
hostilities started, the workers had been watching the negotiations 
for a Triple Entente of their three fundamental industries. 
The unionists beheld their roll of membership mounting rapidly 
from day to day. The Labour newspapers had made their young 
men familiar with the fact that in Italy, Germany, France, Russia, 
and the United States there was similar disorganisation and dis- 
turbance. What more natural, then, than that they should 
disregard the more cautious advice of their older leaders and 
believe, in the face of apparent reverses, that the international 
proletariat would eventually win in the industrial fight! 

In more ways than one, then, the siege of Liége marks the end of 
this ancient order of things and the beginning of a new. The epoch 
of Syndicalist day dreams has at length come to a close. That un- 
divided army of workers of which the great theorists of Labour had 
written with such evident belief and confidence, has now been 
divided up into rival battalions of conscripts, contending with 
Maxims and Mausers on the fields of Galicia and France. Nations 
are now far other than mere geographical expressions. The struggle 
for political freedom looms more largely in the eyes of Labour than 
the strike for industrial mastery. Before the war the young Labour 
agitator believed in widening the area of his industrial conflict. 
He would accept help equally from Germany or France provided 
the help came from his fellow-workers who were fighting the same 
proletarian battle. Since the war began he has learnt to admit 
that a worker is not the same worker if he lives in a different 
country. The conscript of a Prussian autocrat may call himself 
a Socialist, but he has a long way to travel before he finds himself 
emancipated at last in the midst of the Delectable Mountains. 


J. H. Hartey. 


NATURE SAND “CHE SUPERNATURAL: 


HEOLOGICAL controversies have often centred round a single 
term. To later ages they may have appeared mere logo- 
machies, since the categories of any one generation necessarily 
differ from those of any of its predecessors, while the relationship 
between thought and language is always in process of change. 
Nevertheless, words remain as the chief media by which ideas can 
be expressed ; and if theologians are to make an appeal to the public 
judgment, they are bound to use the terminology current in their 
day. In their controversies, however, they have to beware of 
becoming the slave of a particular word, and to be careful above 
other men to analyse the content of a popular generality before 
adopting it as their own. 

Now, the dispute between Bishop Gore and Professor Sanday 
has forced into prominence the question of the meaning of the term 
“ Nature,” as utilised by us of to-day. Both men are theologians, 
scholars, and critics; but the Bishop is also a philosopher, and as 
such his intellectual temperament places him in a position immune 
from the temptation to which the Professor has yielded. The 
fundamental longing of our age is for a genuine reconciliation 
between Nature and the Supernatural, and to Dr. Gore belongs the 
credit of pointing out the direction in which it can be attained. 

For it is still important to establish the possibility of ‘‘ miracle.”’ 
The old presupposition—viz., that miracles cannot be reconciled 
with the reign of natural law, has now migrated from the scientific 
circles in which it arose to the company of the historians. Questions 
concerning the historical value of documents that profess to record 
the miraculous, cannot be altogether separated from the question of 
the intrinsic credibility of their narrative. Our judgment upon any 
particular story, while it depends in part upon our estimate of the 
writer’s veracity, the general character of his age, and the trust- 
worthiness of his means of information, is also dependent upon our 
personal opinion as to the probability of his tale. For our view as 
to the competence of witnesses cannot fail to be modified by our 
Own conviction as to the ultimate likelihood of that which they 
seem to attest. It is therefore worth while to discover some point 
of view from which the miracles of the New Testament may 
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be regarded, not only as not unnatural, but as supremely and 
altogether natural. 

With regard to the phrase ‘‘ natural law,”’ it has frequently been 
shown that the term ‘“‘law’”’ is but a metaphor. As a modern 
scientist has remarked, ‘‘ there is more meaning in the statement 
‘‘ that man gives laws to Nature, than in the statement that Nature 
“* dictates laws to man.’’ The idea of ‘‘ law,’’ under which science 
arranges its phenomena, is not a thing derived from the empiric 
data in themselves, but a thing that has its source within the human 
intelligence. It is quite an axiom nowadays to say that, if the 
physical universe is knowable at all, it must be in virtue of some- 
thing beyond itself. Naked materialism is unthinkable. A natural 
law belongs primarily to the realm of mind, based, of course, upon 
the data of sensation, but coming to birth within the human brain. 
The laws of Nature are not entities which inhere in the phenomena 
of the objective world, but uniformities which have been detected 
by the observer. And, therefore, if they are more than subjective, 
they witness to the existence of a Mind in Nature which is kindred 
to the mind of man. In other words, unless the universe of material 
phenomena be the product of a Directing and Sustaining In- 
telligence, it cannot be said to be a reality at all. That it is the 
Mind of God which lies at the back of Nature, and His wisdom 
and energy which find expression for themselves in her laws, is a 
proposition that would command the assent of any Theist. 

But we have not yet come within sight of the main issue. It is not 
the idea of ‘‘law’’ which requires to be subjected to a thorough 
scrutiny, but rather the idea of ‘* Nature.’’ And it is just here that 
Professor Sanday’s attitude is disappointing. For example, with 
regard to our Lord’s birth he writes, ‘‘ I believe most emphatically 
*‘in His supernatural birth: but I cannot so easily bring myself to 
“* think that His birth was (as I should regard it) unnatural.’’ Later 
on he justly notes that the particular results to which he has been 
recently led, are but ‘‘ incidents in a comprehensive inquiry into 
“the general subject of miracles and the supernatural.’? And he 
complains that his standpoint can be fairly described as ‘‘ based on 
“‘a mistaken view of natural law.’’ But he goes on to say, ‘‘ by 
““ degrees there had hardened in my mind a distinction between 
“‘events that are supra Naturam—i.e., exceptional, extraordinary, 
“‘ testifying to the presence of higher spiritual forces, and events, 
“‘or alleged events, that are contra Naturam, involving some 
“* definite reversal of the natural physical order.’’ The Professor 
acquiesces in the classification, now current in popular contro- 
versy, between the miracles of healing and ‘‘the so-called 
** “ Nature’ miracles.’” The former he has no difficulty in explain- 
ing as instances of ‘‘ spiritual healing.’’ And, in dealing with the 
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latter, he says that the group which he finds to be really contra 
Naturam is extremely small. Indeed, in addition to our Lord’s 
Birth, His Resurrection, and Ascension, he adduces only the 
feeding of the five thousand, dismissing it as coming from ‘“‘ minds 
““steeped in the Old Testament.’’ The two great events that 
remain, he writes, are ‘‘ the supernatural beginning and the super- 
“natural ending of our Lord’s earthly career’’: and with regard 
to both of these he maintains that the contra Naturam element is so 
insignificant, that it may be practically disregarded as being an 
unnecessary matter of historical detail. 

Now, this distinction between things that are contra Naturam and 
things that are supra Naturam is quite untenable. It is true that 
Dr. Gore, as well as Dr. Sanday, adopts in his pamphlet the 
popular classification which separates the miracles of healing from 
the ‘‘ Nature ’’-miracles. But the former does so as a convenience, 
and merely as a concession to current nomenclature: whereas Dr. 
Sanday’s use of the phrase discloses a category, which seems to 
have become part of the fundamental content of his faith. Hence 
comes the paramount necessity of analysing the significance that is 
being attached to-day to the word “‘ Nature.”’ 

For the question, is the supernatural natural or unnatural ? cannot 
be answered, until the term ‘‘ Nature’ has been carefully defined. 
It is not the area of the supernatural which has now to be restricted, 
but rather the area of Nature which has to be expanded till it covers 
all the field. Hitherto, as was noticed by the late Mr. George 
Romanes, ‘‘ the distinction between the Natural and the Super- 
‘“natural has always been regarded by both sides as indisputably 
“sound, and this agreement as to the ground of battle has 
“furnished the only possible condition to the fight.’’ So the 
struggle has now to change its character from a defensive to an 
offensive campaign. And victory will come by reversing the 
procedure of the traditional apologetic, by carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, and by annexing the whole of the territory which 
he has claimed. 

It is in the realm of ethics that the flag has been raised. The 
moral sense is as valid a channel of knowledge as any of the physical 
senses, a kingdom of Righteousness being disclosed in the human 
conscience, which claims an absolute supremacy. Nor can its 
imperative be explained merely by recounting the process of its 
historic growth. Huxley, in a famous lecture, affirmed that the 
ethical was in direct opposition to the cosmic, meaning by the latter 
what the scientist means when he speaks about “‘ natural’ evolution. 
Certainly we can justly maintain that the moral order transcends 
the physical, while its demand upon the human consciousness is 
more universal, direct, and comprehensive. The testimony of 
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conscience is to the supremacy of Righteousness, and to the fact that 
the mind and will, supreme in the universe, are those of a Righteous 
Being. God, the Spirit of Nature, is the Supreme Goodness. 

_ There is a difference, however, in the relationship in which we 
find ourselves standing towards the physical order upon the one 
hand and the moral upon the other. Although both may be equally 
inexorable in themselves, they are not equally inexorable for 
humanity. We cannot disobey the law of gravitation: but we can 
disobey the law of truthfulness, or purity, or honour. In the moral 
realm we may be “‘ lawless”’ indeed. And “‘sin is lawlessness.”’ 
Sin, in short, is a violation of natural law. For if the laws of Nature 
are the manifestation of a Righteous Mind and Will, all that is 
unrighteous is unnatural. Moral evil is not the product of Nature. 
Man assuredly is ‘‘ the Child of Nature,’’ all his varied faculties 
having arisen by a gradual process of development from within. 
Yet this does not mean that he is simply the creature of circum- 
stance: which is a figment, denied by all experience. Man has 
always been conscious of a clash at the root of his being, an 
opposition between ideals and attainment, a discord in the harmony 
of mind and will. And the testimony of his best moments makes 
him refuse to believe that this disorder is permanent and inevitable, 
and impels him to search for something by which his moral and 
intellectual aspirations can be unified, and on which they can be 
securely built. 

It is just this Foundation which Christianity professes to supply. 
Sin, the contingent element in the universe, is the only “‘ miracle,” 
being itself most accurately described as interference with natural 
law. The aim of our Lord’s Advent was remedial and restorative. 
He came to re-establish the reign of law over human nature, and 
the efficacy of His work has been attested by His disciples in every 
generation. His Personality, therefore, as Dr. Gore pointed out 
twenty years ago, in a lecture which was heard by Mr. Romanes, 
is “* profoundly natural.’’ The term supernatural, as he then said, is 
“* purely relative to that which at any particular stage of thought we 
“mean by ‘ Nature.’ ’’ The moral world itself is supernatural from 
the point of view of the physical, just as the organic is supernatural 
from the point of view of the inorganic. But to those who recognise 
in human sin a violation of natural law, the drama of our redemption 
no longer presents an intellectual stumbling as being contrary 
to Nature. For instead of having to ask, ‘‘Is God likely to 
“interfere with His own laws? ’’ they rather ask, ‘‘ Is He not likely 
“* to restore them when already interfered with?’’ The interference 
is obvious and palpable. Evil is here, and men are still con- 
tributing to swell its amount. It is therefore more than reasonable 
that God, if He is primarily a Righteous Being, should take action 
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that aims at re-establishing a moral order which has been trans- 
gressed. 

Of course, all this does not prove the historic actuality of the 
miracles of the New Testament. It merely provides a standpoint 
which removes the antecedent scientific presupposition against it, 
and which at the same time supersedes the artificial contrast, 
assumed in the controversies of to-day, between the miracles of 
healing and the misnamed Nature-miracles. If there be a distinction 
between them, the latter should be described as ‘‘ cosmic,’’ being 
concerned with the physical order of the cosmos as it exists apart 
from man. Professor Sanday’s notion that certain events testify to 
‘* the presence of higher (sic) spiritual forces ’’ than others seems to 
be a survival of the ancient Deism. He does not seem to have 
assimilated that dogma of the Divine Immanence, to which the 
name of ‘‘ Panentheism ’’ has been given. The distinction which 
he draws between things contra Naturam and things supra Naturam, 
is transcended in any philosophical analysis of the situation. The 
miracles of Christ are in no sense ‘‘ unnatural,’’ but reveal Him 
as the Minister atque Interpres Natura, alike in the cosmic order 
and in the realm of human affairs. 

To justify this contention—viz., that our Lord is the Christus 
Consummator in both directions, it would be necessary to review in 
detail the miraculous phenomena recorded by the Evangelists. 
Suffice it to note that, on the one hand, we have a group of signs, 
dealing with the cosmic order, which make bare the reality of the 
Will that is operative in the physical processes of Nature. Men 
ought to see God everywhere in Nature; but sin has blurred their 
vision, and obscured the fact of God’s presence in His creation. So, 
in momentary flashes of light, like the spark that comes from the 
contact of the two wires in an electric current, the cosmic miracles 
reveal the Divine energy at work. ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
‘‘and I work.’’ Then, passing from the sphere of material 
phenomena in themselves to the province of human affairs, our 
Lord’s miracles are still significant in attesting the approach of a 
Divine organism, through which the moral order is to be re- 
constructed. Disease, suffering, and premature death are not part 
of God’s ideal for the world. And the human miracles witness, not 
only to the disorder caused by sin, but to the advent of that Society 
through which the fruits of the world’s redemption are to be 
gradually gathered in. ‘‘ If I with the finger of God cast out devils, 
‘‘ assuredly the Kingdom of God is come among you.’’ Not the 
natural order, but the unnatural, was that which Christ came to 
destroy; and His signs are interpretative of His supremacy both 
in the cosmic and in the human spheres. 

Here, then, lies the road, as more than one theologian of the 
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‘Lux Mundi” school has indicated, along which a reconciliation 
between Nature and the Supernatural can be attempted. The 
disciples of Nature must be asked to enlarge the field of their 
inquiry, and they will then find themselves among the disciples of 
Jesus Christ. If Nature is to be identified with reality, with the 
sum-total of positive things, with all that can truly be said to be, 
it must comprehend the whole of human history, and include the 
story of man’s religion. We may justly say that, ‘‘all that is, is 
‘‘Nature.’’? But, if so, we must embrace within our concept the 
spiritual ideals of humanity, and recognise the emergence in human 
beings of a consciousness of Intelligence and a Spiritual Principle in 
Nature. To quote the words of the late Professor Ritchie, “ it is 
‘‘ illegitimate to regard man as entirely within Nature, and yet to 
‘* exclude from Nature the highest wisdom and the highest goodness 
‘‘ that have shown themselves in man.” 

Now, the influence which men have attributed to Jesus Christ, 
together with the moral results that it has indubitably produced, is 
by far the most notable fact of human history. ‘‘ The highest 
‘““ wisdom and the highest goodness that have shown themselves ”’ 
in humanity, are generally recognised to have come to a focus in the 
Personality of the Son of Man. And, since the experience of saints 
and sages is to be comprehended under the term ‘‘ Nature,’’ the 
witness of all Christendom is a valid testimony to Him as the One 
Foundation that is already laid. It is difficult to believe that any 
other explanation of the story contained in the New Testament is 
more natural than that which is given by the creeds of the historic 
Church, seeing that it alone is empirically cognisant of all the facts. 


H: “L. Kniens: 


Die POT FICALGASPECT OF _ EUGENICS. 


INCE the publication of my last article* in opposition to the 
eugenic movement, the subject has been the occasion of varied 
discussion and of considerable advertisement. We have witnessed a 
eugenic boom. A number of learned and distinguished people have 
held a congress at London University, and have viewed the subject 
from many aspects. Books and articles have followed one another 
in rapid succession. Mr. Havelock Ellist has recently considered 
it in its relation to genius. Dr. Schiller} has written on eugenics 
and politics. With all this multitudinous flow of many-sided 
argument, I am unable to see that any attempt has been made to 
meet the simple and obvious objections I then stated, or that any 
proposal has been put forward which could commend itself to a 
thoughtful and statesmanlike body of legislators. Eugenists, so 
long as they are content merely to talk in general terms, can present 
a tolerable case. Immediately they put forward a definite pro- 
posal, we can see the shallowness and pseudo-scientific insincerity 
of the whole movement. Vague general discussion can to some 
extent be ignored; but when the discussion materialises into such 
proposals as were contained in the original Mental Deficiency Bill, 
the movement should arouse the opposition of all who value the 
English tradition of freedom. 

The danger in this matter is but an example of that which arises 
from the misunderstanding of the nature and limitations of 
modern science. A proposal which, considered on its merits, would 
be rejected, may perchance be passed because it is put forward in the 
name of science. The man in the street, being ignorant of science 
in the concrete, and knowing something of the great achievements 
of men of science in their own sphere, is easily deceived by those 
who claim scientific sanction for political proposals. The situation 
calls for a critical examination of the structure and limitations of 
scientific thought and investigation, but such is not possible here. It 
is therefore desirable now to make a statement which will seem 
startling and even impudent, yet one which the author has justified 
on several occasions, and is prepared to maintain again when oppor- 
tunity arises. Immediately we pass from definitely demonstrable 
facts of experiment and observation to inferences which bear on the 
wider aspects of things, and especially on political action, there is 

*This Review, January, 1912. In that article the subject is considered from 


the scientific standpoint. The Galtonian classification referred to in the essay is 


guoted there. 
+ This Review, October, 1913. t Hibbert Journal, Jamuarv, 1914. 
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no portion of human knowledge so full of hasty generalisation and 
actual positive error as modern science. As a rough general rule, 
it is safest to assume that science in politics means pseudo-science. 
If a political proposal is advocated on historical grounds, or on 
grounds of justice, or on grounds of practical expediency, there is a 
reasonable chance that it may be necessary or desirable. The poll- 
tician and the man in the street can listen to the evidence and can 
form their own conclusions. If a measure is advocated on scien- 
tific grounds, the chances are that it cannot otherwise reasonably be 
defended. |The advocate alleges reasons which only an expert 
can test because he has an uneasy feeling that, if he translated his 
arguments into ordinary plain English, the common sense of the 
man in the street would reject them forthwith. And these remarks 
are specially applicable to the political aspect of eugenics. 

Limitations of space render it necessary, in this essay, to concen- 
trate on the political side. There are, of course, many others. We 
have a department of eugenics in at least one University. But the 
labelling of such a department ‘‘ eugenics”’ is open tocriticism. The 
workers are engaged, in the main, in applying mathematical methods 
to the study of heredity, a perfectly valid line of scientific research. 
No one wishes to interfere with them so long as they do not make 
endowment and university recognition a basis for political propa- 
ganda. ‘To do them justice, they have shown no signs of so doing. 
But, if their business is not to put forward definite proposals for race 
improvement, why label the department eugenics? Todo so gives 
the political eugenist an illusion of scientific support, and the dis- 
crediting of the political eugenist may do harm to a line of scien- 
tific research, the value of which must be determined on scientific 
grounds. 

In treating the political side we can consider only the pro- 
posals that have actually been made. In so doing we remove 
from the sphere of discussion all consideration of positive eugenics. 
This, in itself, is a situation which exhibits the movement in a not 
very flattering light. The eugenist does not propose to do any- 
thing to facilitate the propagation of those who are supposed to be 
the best stocks. This is notwithstanding the fact that, on this 
side, there are evils which many who do not label themselves 
eugenists are willing to admit. The undoubted fact that large 
numbers of able men, teachers, civil servants, professional men of 
all grades and classes, artists, men of letters, all whose line of life 
does not bring early adequate pecuniary reward, are often bound to 
defer marriage to an age when it is sometimes hardly worth while, 
is not disputed. Nor, again, can it be denied that this very fact 
debars large numbers of women of the same class from marriage 
and parenthood. The decreasing size of the family in all classes 
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but the lowest, even among the skilled artizans, is an admitted fact. 
Yet for all this the eugenist has no proposal. Does not this show 
the futility of the whole agitation? For, if we admit arguments 
from biology (and it is from biological data that the whole move- 
ment has sprung) the clearest lesson of evolution is that the best 
will displace the worst, the fittest will survive. Bring the best into 
the world and they will look after themselves. Otherwise they 
are not biologically the best. Arguing on these lines, negative 
eugenics is either superfluous or futile. If our civilisation is such 
as to favour the existence of a low type, it is a childish expedient 
to attempt to prevent the propagation of a few of the type best fitted 
under existent conditions to survive. Negative eugenics is, as I 
have shown before, open to many and fatal objections, the one that 
will appeal most forcibly to the eugenist is that it is not eugenics. 
Nevertheless, this is all there is to discuss. The one definite 
proposal put forward by responsible people is that a certain standard 
of health, freedom from some specific diseases, should be required 
before a marriage can legally be contracted. Most who call them- 
selves eugenists advocate it. There is, at the present time, an 
attempt to carry it into force in some of the United States of 
America, with results that would be comic if they were not so serious. 
There is also the proposal to segregate a number of individuals in 
labour colonies. Eugenics, in politics, reduces itself to this. Let 
us glance for a moment at what some of the advocates have to say. 
The recent contribution of Mr. Havelock Ellis to this Review 
was interesting and worthy of note. His aspect of the subject was 
eugenics and genius. To appreciate its full flavour let us call to 
mind the well-known Galtonian classification. According to 
Galton, the natural abilities of mankind vary from the mean accord- 
ing to the same law as the physical stature, a law known as the law 
of error. We are all thereby duly classified from x, the absolute 
idiots and imbeciles, to X, the men of supreme and outstanding 
genius. The former are, fortunately—the latter, unfortunately— 
as rare as one in a million of the population. I would 
say in passing that I am not too sure of the validity of 
this classification. But let us accept it as a basis for 
argument. On eugenic data, the men of outstanding genius are 
those whom it is the object of eugenics to produce. These are the 
higher abnormal which it is the desideratum should be normal. 
But the X and the X are wide as the poles asunder. After consider- 
able labour and research and an exhaustive investigation, Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis is able to inform us that there are very few if any 
authenticated cases in which the measures adopted for the elimina- 
tion of x would, in fact, actually have eliminated X. On eugenic 
principles, we are informed that nearly all the X, so far as present 
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information can tell us, would have been allowed to come into exist- 
ence. There is no need for us to dispute the conclusion. But does 
not the fact that the conclusion is a matter of dispute, that Mr. 
Havelock Ellis has against him so high an authority as Mr. Henry 
Maudesley, that Mr. Ellis admits that there is some basis of truth 
in Mr. Maudesley’s views, throw a somewhat sinister light on the 
eugenic movement. That it requires research and argument to 
show that the parents of the very highest types would, in most cases, 
manage to satisfy the eugenic test is surely a veductio ad absurdum 
of the whole movement. The relation, if any, between genius and 
insanity and epilepsy is a large question that cannot be discussed 
here. For my own part, I should side with Mr. Ellis in denying 
any relation, and should even dissent from his concession to Mr. 
Maudesley’s views, but I should do so for reasons which, if valid, 
would be fatal to Mr. Ellis’ conclusions. I should maintain that 
insanity and epilepsy, like tuberculosis, cancer and gout, are merely 
diseases, ills to which all are liable. Anyone can become insane, 
in the same way as anyone may contract other diseases, if the con- 
ditions of life are too adverse. Men and women of genius are 
liable to such vicissitudes, like everyone else. And the insanity 
of Rousseau and others is to be found in the history of their lives 
rather than in any special neurotic strain. 

Another reason for referring to Mr. Ellis is that, as his article 
has appeared in the same journal as my own, it may be intended, 
if not as a direct reply, as a counterblast from the eugenic camp. 
It is not a reply, because the point with which he deals is one that 
I did not raise. I did, however, say something like it. I said 
that the attempt to make any given standard of physical or mental 
health a necessary qualification for marriage would debar some of 
the greatest geniuses of human history, not the parents of the men 
of genius, but the men of genius themselves, not all men of genius, 
but some, a fact beyond dispute. It was an illustration of the 
folly and futility of any proposed enactment of the kind. It is not 
that I think that there is any necessary connection between genius 
and undesirable abnormality. It is sufficient that men like Nordau 
and Maudesley say there is. Surely, if you are going to attempt 
selective breeding of humankind, it is a fatal objection that you 
cannot separate x and X. 

Dr. Schiller has written an illuminating article on eugenics and 
politics. Exactly in what way he thinks that political action can 
favour the eugenic movement is not quite clear. It is not easy to 
gather exactly what type of enactment he desires. He writes an 
apotheosis of the family, and, one would imagine, is qualifying to 
share the mantle of the Bishop of London and of Father Bernard 
Vaughan. The middle classes, he thinks, are being taxed out of 
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existence, a somewhat inaccurate statement. The middle classes 
may or may not be disappearing, but it is not through the direct inci- 
dence of taxation. The drain of ability from the working classes 
by reason of the educational ladder is duly mentioned, an interest- 
ing and important point. Eugenics is here merging itself into 
ordinary legitimate politics, an item in the discussion of the larger 
political issues. And here the eugenic consideration can be ad- 
mitted by those who are not eugenists. _It is a legitimate argument 
for or against any practical proposal that indirectly it would or 
would not tend to the biological extinction of certain grades and 
classes. But does Dr. Schiller, on that account, propose to abolish 
the educational ladder? He does not say so, and I doubt it. 
Questions of this kind must be decided, in the main, by the ordinary 
consideration of political justice and expediency. The paper is a 
whirl of “ Welt-Politik,” and contains no practical suggestions. But 
it is at least a step in advance to find an article on eugenics and 
politics by an avowed eugenist, which makes no mention of the one 
definite political eugenic proposal that has been made. If we could 
infer opposition from silence, which would be rash, it would be 
admirable indeed to find that some eugenists are abandoning the 
attempt to forbid by law the marriage of those they may think 
to be eugenically undesirable. That Dr. Schiller himself makes 
no definite suggestions shows that he recognises the complexity of 
political problems and the folly of rough and ready, hard and 
fast expedients. 

The bringing of eugenic discussion to the level of practical politics 
marks out as irrelevant much current pseudo-science. The evolu- 
tionary aspect vanishes forthwith. The discovery of organic evolu- 
tion and the corollary that we are descended from an ape-like form, 
suggest the possibility that from man may be produced a species 
as superior to ourselves as we are to the ape. But no one proposes 
that the State shall institute experiments to that end. All that re- 
mains is the desire for a healthy and highly endowed race of human 
beings. But from that to the attempt to use the power of the 
State, positively or negatively, to interfere with the parentage of its 
citizens, is a step incalculably great. | Moreover, such proposals 
would be rarer if we could rid ourselves of much of the current loose 
unscientific talk concerning heredity. A recent article in one of the 
Reviews well illustrates the point. A contributor, who describes 
himself as an elderly physician, speaks of the hereditary character 
of burglarious tendencies. Heredity is an intricate subject which 
the greatest experts are wise enough to admit they understand very 
imperfectly, but this attempt to out-Lamarck Lamarck is not worthy 
of serious reply. It is reminiscent of the well-known legend that 
wooden legs run in families. But the proposal to segregate for life 
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the criminal classes rests on an assumption hardly less absurd. The 
State, in dealing with crime and criminals, has two aspects to con- 
sider. It is brought in contact with individuals who have broken its 
laws, and who, as individuals, must be dealt with if law and order 
are to be maintained. It has also to consider whether the influence, 
direct or indirect, of its own enactments, is such as to leave small 
alternative to the habitual criminal but crime. But for the State to 
assume that the children of criminals are necessarily criminal is but 
to acknowledge its own blundering. It is contrary to all that is 
known about heredity to talk of hereditary criminal tendencies. 
These “ tendencies” are a gross example of the bad metaphysics 
so liable to be found in the exposition of science imperfectly under- 
stood. 

In English politics, the most notable example of the sinister effect 
of eugenic discussions was the original Mental Deficiency Bill. For- 
tunately it did not pass. The substitute now on the Statute Book 
may be good or bad, but the eugenic element has practically dis- 
appeared, or, at least, has been so modified as to be scarcely recog- 
nisable. It is thus outside the scope of this essay, and, moreover, 
as it is now an enactment, any agitation for its modification or re- 
peal is hardly desirable until we have had some experience of its 
practical working. But it is at least something that the eugenic 
element has been reduced to comparatively small dimensions. 

It is to be hoped, also, that there will be no further advocacy of 
State enforced eugenic restrictions on marriage. On the eugenic 
side there is little to be added to the remarks of my last essay. Any 
body of legislators or administrators who propose to attempt to 
assess the eugenic value of any individuals are setting themselves a 
task Gilbertian in its absurdity. Practically they do not really pro- 
pose to do so. In practice the suggestion takes the form of insist- 
ing on a not very clearly defined standard of mental and physical 
health. It amounts to an attempt to breed out certain specific dis- 
eases, or liability to certain diseases, an attempt based on bad 
science imperfectly understood. Disease is disease and all are 
liable. This, at least, is a matter which settles itself in the ordinary 
course of nature. The criticisms already made in reference to men 
of genius are of general application. The attempt to breed out 
certain diseases reduces itself to an absurdity. The onus is thus 
thrown on the eugenist of assessing the eugenic value of each indi- 
vidual, independent of incidental disease and accidental circum- 
stance, a ridiculous and impossible task. In spite of all discus- 
sion, no eugenist has yet made a single practical political proposal 
which does not fall to pieces under critical examination. 

It is greatly to be regretted that those who call themselves euge- 
nists do not take a wider view of the grounds of political action. 


: 


LFHE POLITICAL ASPECT OF EUGENICS. LEY 


The eugenic view of politics is but one of a series of crazes which 
has arisen from a concentration of thought on certain partial 
aspects which may happen to be fashionable at the moment. The 
fact that children come into the world is not a new discovery. And 
the evolutionary discovery that man is descended from other forms 
of life has no bearing on practical politics. But the fact that some 
scientific and pseudo-scientific people have suddenly discovered that 
children often bear a considerable resemblance to their parents 
may be the occasion of ill-considered legislation unless the common- 
sense of the majority succeeds in keeping them in their place. From 
the premise that we should like to see a finer race of men, it does 
not follow as a conclusion that it is the business of the State to take 
any steps whatever directly designed to secure that end. 

Dr. Schiller (and some other writers) appear to think that the 
discovery of evolution has rendered obsolete the political principles 
of liberty, justice, democracy. Are not the fifty years that have 
elapsed since the publication of Darwin’s great work sufficient to 
enable us to assess this kind of loose thinking at its proper value? 
The obvious reply that these concepts themselves, and the traditions 
on which society is based, are also a product of evolution, does not 
appear to have occurred tohim. There have been many attempts to 
divert the power and energies of the State from its main natural 
function of protecting the lives and liberties of its citizens from ex- 
ternal aggression and internal disorder. There was the catchword, 
now nearly forgotten, of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. There was the attempt, not yet abandoned, to enforce 
sobriety and morality by law. But the government which attempts 
to secure greatest happiness or morality by direct enactment soon 
discovers that its efforts are futile. In the same way, any direct 
political attempt at race improvement is bound to fail. Galton says 
that the Greeks of the age of Pericles were two grades higher than 
the modern European. There was no department of State eugenics 
then. In working on the ordinary lines, in applying the principles 
of liberty and justice which faddists, old and new, are disposed to 
think obsolete, the State has a sphere which will tax its resources to 
the utmost. Greatest happiness, morality and race improvement are 
matters with which the State has no direct concern, and which it can 
only serve indirectly by working efficiently within its own sphere. 
By doing this thoroughly and well it will best serve the larger 
interests. 

Fi2S. SHELTON. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The above was written last March. By editorial suggestion, I 
am adding a few words in recognition of the fact that circumstances 
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are now changed, and that, owing to the state of war, the centre of 
interest has shifted from home politics to questions of military 
efficiency and of bread and butter. Crazes and fads like the one 
here criticised have dropped into the background. At the same 
time, it would not be correct to regard the above essay as a Slaying 
of the slain. Questions of home politics are merely in abeyance, 
and pseudo-scientific fads will no doubt be duly aired once more 
when normal conditions recur. It is thus not unlikely that the 
criticism and ridicule of political eugenics will not be wasted. 

What the present crisis does throw into strong relief, however, 
are the views stated in the last paragraph. Even were the proposed 
enactments favoured by eugenic faddists not unjust and oppressive, 
a form of tyranny more intolerable than that of priest or military 
caste, is it not obvious that the irritation and friction which would 
necessarily arise from any such diversion of State energies would 
be a serious handicap in a time of crisis like the present? The 
occasion of war does at least show the practical wisdom of the 
concentration of the energies of the State. 

One other thought arises from the discussion. At the present 
time we are told that we are fighting for national existence. With 
Mr. Arnold Bennett I agree that the statement is an exaggera- 
tion. Nevertheless, the present situation does make it seem not 
impossible that we may, in the future, have to do so. If the time 
does come when the State will need the utmost energies of every 
citizen, in the fighting line or elsewhere, then will arise the question 
of what we stand for and what the country and the State mean for 
the individual. Even in war, moral force counts for something, as 
well as military efficiency. If the country really stands for what it 
is commonly presumed to stand, the old-fashioned principles of 
freedom of thought, liberty of life and human justice, the advantage 
in national struggle is great and incalculable. If it is possible for 
anyone to say that, with the appearance of freedom, we stand for a 
subtle tyranny, that the apparent allegiance of the country to its 
traditional principles is hypocrisy, that England is a country where 
the governing class even dictate which of the less fortunate citizens 
should be allowed to marry, it is not unlikely that the moral force 
may be lacking. To those to whom our traditional principles do 
not appeal it is not amiss to point out that, stated in evolutionary 
terms, they have survival value. 


Piero 
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MEDIALVVAL: LOVE AND FAITH. 


N medizeval times men seem to have been nearer to the unseen 
world than the men of to-day. No doubt perspective, that 
wonderful perspective of history into which the poet alone can 
enter, deepens the impression. We cannot feel the doubts and 
fears that made the unknown dreadful to that age. No two ages 
have doubts and fears in common. We laugh at theirs, they would 
have laughed at ours. But making every allowance for the absence 
of personal contact, the men and women of, let us say, the 
fourteenth century, were nearer in spirit to the unseen than we are. 
Life in material fashion has so much more to offer us. Our 
common comforts were beyond their dreams of luxury. The ages 
of physical comfort lay behind them, lay before them. They lived 
between a civilisation that had exhausted itself and a civilisation 
that sees no limits to physical transformations. To them the subtler 
things of life were part of the spiritual world. Their earthly pleasures 
were gross, when they were not supernatural, and they enjoyed 
their earthly pleasures amazingly and sought their spiritual solace 
with astonishingly swift transition from the merest earthliness to 
the supremest heavenliness. For instance, the medizval conception 
of love was as noble a thing as this world is ever likely to see. It 
was no mere troubadour imagination. They had a conception of 
love between man and woman that has stamped itself for ever into 
the imagination of mankind. The love that Dante in his supreme 
fashion, and many another singer in fierce intensity, set forth, lay 
deep in the heart of every page boy, every girl in every bower, and 
it was to be found, too, in the villein’s cot and the burgess’s vill. 
It was akin to religion. It was religion. The whole medizval 
conception of love well may often make our age ashamed. The 
sense of chivalry found its fountain and its ceaseless inspiration in 
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the conception of womanhood that the commonalty, as well as the 
priesthood, wove round Mary, the Lady of the World. They 
found God, and His messengers to them, everywhere. No field or 
wood but had some flower-remembrancer of them. Love was the 
moral keynote of those ages. The Prioress wore 


a broche of gold ful shene, 
On whiche was first ywriten a crouned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia. 


The love depicted in The Squiere’s Tale was the ideal love of 
woman for man :— 


His maner was an heven for to see 

To any woman, were she never so wise ; 
So painted he and kempt, at point devise, 
As wel his wordes, as his countenance. 
And I so loved him for his obeisance, 

And for the trouthe I demed in his herte, 
That if so were that anything him smerte, 
Al were it never so lite, and I it wist, 

Me thought I felt deth at myn herte twist. 
And shortly, so fer forth this thing is went, 
That my will was his wille’s instrument ; 
This is to say, my will obeied his will 

In alle thing, as fer as reson fill, 

Keeping the boundes of my worship ever ; 
Ne never had I thing so lefe, ne lever, 

As him, God wot, ne never shall no mo. 


The love of man for woman is even more deeply uttered in the 
dying cry of Arcite in The Knighte’s Tale :— 


Nought may the woful spirit in myn herte 
Declare o point of all my sorwes smerte 
To you, my lady, that I love most ; 

But I bequethe the service of my gost 

To you aboven every creature 

Sin that my lif he may no lenger dure. 
Alas the wo! Alas the peines stronge, 
That I for you have suffered, and so longe! 
Alas the deth! Alas min Emelie! 

Alas departing of our compagnee ! 

Alas min hertes quene! Alas my wif! 
Min hertes ladie, ender of my lif! 

What is this world? What axen men to have, 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave, 
Alone, withouten any compagnie. 

Farewel, my swete, farewel, min Emelie. 


But the pure and yet passionate love of medizval times stands in 
the most curious and acute contrast to an extraordinarily gross con- 
ception of sex relations which very often are frankly quite loveless. 
The purely material and the purely spiritual jostle each other in 
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the most astounding fashion. No one can be a student of Chaucer 
and yield to the infinite charm of his men and women without 
feeling this; and one finds it at every turn in medizeval life. 

But all the same, or perhaps partly because of this sharp contrast, 
they were very close to the unseen and the supernatural. It was 
due also to the environment of the age. To us war is strange, 
unreal, unfamiliar. At this time it has come upon us as eruptions 
from long-sleeping volcanoes come in the East. It has come in its 
worst fashion. It has been hurled at the world by men who had talked 
of peace. It is sudden, unfamiliar, hellish. To the medizeval mind 
it was none of these things. At the worst it was a visitation of God. 
But it was a frequent visitation and was a continual reminder of the 
uncertainty of life and earthly goods. And War, then, had two 
sisters, Famine and the Plague. They, too, with terrible frequency 
touched the shoulders of men and cried, ‘‘ Come, come away!’ 
The story of Everyman meant everything to the medizval mind. 
But the human mind adjusts itself; seeks comfort where it may 
be found. It was to be found, as it is still to be found (this war will 
prove it), in the spiritual world around mankind. But they had what 
we have not, and, being what we are, could not and would not 
have; they had seisin of an intermediate spiritual world—I speak 
of the commonalty, the laity—that showed itself in wind and 
weather, on hill and heath, a world peopled with creatures neither 
divine nor human, ever whispering well or ill, the fairies, oafs and 
elves, and spirits and witches, that came again to haunt our 
nurseries when the Brothers Grimm and Hans Andersen called 
them from the forests and mountains and lakes of Central and 
Northern Europe. They had, too, and held with loving faith the 
legends of the saints and of men like Arthur, and of wizards like 
Merlin. These stories were written into their lives. They had 
real spiritual significance. They were not merely pleasing fancies, 
nor were they deep stirring allegories. They were realities. And 
behind them shone, as in a great framework or picture instinct with 
life, something that. meant more, far more than all else, but was, too, 
akin to all these other spiritual and unseen things—the great f ro- 
cessional picture of the Birth and Life and Death and Resurrection 
of Christ. That pageantry flamed across the horizon of their lives: 
with it were the things of spiritual significance that we inevitably 
have dispensed with. But the main picture of their inner life they 
held in common with us and they felt themselves, if such a con- 
ception is possible, part of the great pageant that they watched. 
They joined themselves to it. They felt themselves moving with it. 
Christ and the Virgin and Joseph were of their time andage. They 
knew them well. They walked their villages. Christ was born in 
their stables, lay in their byres with their oxen and asses, glorified 
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their fields with the splendour of his heavenly host. They 
realised the Great Birthday in a fashion that we do not. Their folk- 
carols were songs, not only written about Christ and His mother, but 
written in sight of the Eternal Vision. Mr. G. G. Coulton gives us a 
wonderful picture in his Christmas Pageant drawn from St. 
Bonaventura, or one of his followers :— 


And now the ox and the ass bent their knees, and stretched their 
heads over the manger, breathing through their nostrils, as though 
they knew by the light of reason that the Babe, so miserably clad, 
needed their warmth at a time of such bitter cold. His mother, for 
her part, bowed her knees in adoration, and gave thanks to God, 
saying: ‘‘ Lord and Holy Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast 
‘* given me Thy Son; and I adore Thee, God Everlasting, and 
‘‘ Thee, Son of the Living God and of me.’’ In like manner did 
Joseph adore Him ; and, taking the ass’s saddle, and drawing from 
it a little cushion of wool or rough cloth, he laid it by the manger, 
that Our Lady might sit thereon. She therefore set herself down 
thereon, and laid the saddle under her elbow ; and thus sat the Lady 
of the World, holding her face over the manger, and fixing her 
eyes, with all the desire of her heart, upon her dearly-beloved 
Son. . . . So when Our Lord was thus born, a multitude of 
angels stood there and adored their God ; then they went in all 
haste to the shepherds hard by, perchance at a mile’s distance, to 
whom they told how and where our Lord was born ; after which 
they ascended to heaven with songs of rejoicing, announcing the 
glad news to their fellow-citizens also. Wherefore the whole 
court of heaven, filled with joy, made great feast and praise ; and, 
having offered thanks to God, all the angels of heaven came 
according to their Orders, turn by turn, to see the fact of their 
Lord God; where, worshipping him with all reverence, and his 
Mother likewise, they quired unto Him with songs of praise. 


Here we see the burning faith of the men of the Middle Ages ready 
to call down legions of angels, but ready, tov, to find the Lord of 
Heaven and earth incarnated, scarcely a miracle to them, in their 
township on this bitter night. 

We have scorned too long the Ages of Faith in our inability 
to separate the superstitious environment, that spiritual reaching 
out in times of darkness, from the act of faith itself. The 
rudeness of those ages was illuminated in a fashion that this new 
age will have to seek anew: illuminated by the highest conception 
of love, by splendid chivalry and profound faith. Set in so many 
and great dangers they found in these things a Ladder of Perfection, 
a way of escape. In the inevitable abandonment of much that faith 
held dear six centuries ago, we have for a time lost this way of 
escape. The reconstruction of personal relationship with the 
spiritual and the unseen is the work that lies before the world to- 
day. Of materialism we have seen and heard and felt enough. 


J. E> G.pE M. 
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REVIEWS. 
DISRAELI.* 


It is not Mr. Buckle’s fault that the third instalment of the 
official biography of Disraeli is less romantic than the first, which 
described his Bohemian youth, and less dramatic than the second, 
which records the duel with Peel. Yet the new volume is full of 
interest both for the personality of the hero and for the history of 
his time. Mr. Buckle has done his work well, and his judgments 
are as impartial as can be expected from a sympathetic biographer. 
The only fault of the book is that nearly 600 pages are devoted to 
a period of nine years. 

Peei’s conversion to Free Trade in 1846 broke the Tory party to 
pieces and drove it into the wilderness for thirty years; for though 
the Protectionist section had the numbers, the Peelites had the 
brains. The present volume is a striking revelation of the 
intellectual poverty of the men who rejected the teaching of Cobden 
and Bright. Their leaders, Stanley (soon to become Lord Derby) 
and Bentinck, were utterly unfitted to reorganise a shattered party 
and to gain the confidence of the country. The many letters of 
Derby here printed for the first time leave an impression of complete 
futility. Lord George Bentinck, again, though a hard worker and 
a loyal comrade, had few Parliamentary gifts. His sudden death 
in 1848 left Derby and Disraeli alone; and the two men agreed but 
imperfectly in temperament and opinion. Almost every chapter 
shows how Derby tried to hold his brilliant lieutenant at arm’s 
length, and how Disraeli laboured in vain to induce his chief to 
realise that Protection was ‘‘ not only dead, but damned.’’ When 
the Russell Ministry fell in 1852, Derby formed a Government of 
nonentities, relieved only by the presence of Disraeli at the 
Treasury. Confronted by Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals, the 
Cabinet did not survive a year, and gave place to a Ministry of 
Peelites and Whigs under Lord Aberdeen. 

Though only one year out of the nine covered in the present 
volume was spent in office, Disraeli’s progress in fame and influence 
was steady. In 1846 he was a brilliant free-lance on the back- 
benches. In 1855 he was one of the half-dozen leading figures in 
English politics, and was marked out as a future Prime Minister. 
The impression left by Mr. Buckle’s chapters is less that of 
greatness than of cleverness, originality, courage. He was a 
curious mixture of loyalty to old ideas and receptiveness to new 


* Lite of Disraeli, by W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. Vol. III., 1846-1855. 
Murray, 1914 (price, 12s. net). 
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ones. The glorification of his race in Tancred, in the biography of 
Bentinck and in the House of Commons, does him all the more 
credit that his party looked on with cold disapproval. On the other 
hand, the readiness with which he threw Protection overboard when 
he saw that the country had done with it shocked minds which 
moved less rapidly. He preached the supremacy of the landed 
interest, and hailed Metternich as his master; but his thought 
ranged freely over regions where his Conservative colleagues could 
not follow him. He was in advance of his day in his attitude to 
the colonies; but he was utterly blind to the new force of nationality, 
the master-key to foreign politics in the nineteenth century. 

The present volume throws, on the whole, a pleasant light on 
Disraeli asa man. He was perhaps too egotistical and theatrical to 
inspire very deep devotion; but he was fond of his friends, of his 
books, and of the quiet country life at Hughenden. There is 
nothing here, like the attack on Peel, to shock our susceptibilities ; 
and we close the volume with a kindlier feeling for a man who, 
whatever his faults, possessed the magic of personality, and left 
an enduring stamp on the history of his country. 

Gaby Ge 


* * * 


THE VAGE OF RAS MUS. 


Students (and who, to-day, are not students?) of the age of the 
revival of learning will turn with eagerness to Mr. P. S. Allen's 
volume on the Transalpine Renaissance, a movement covering 
approximately the seventy years of the life of Erasmus (1466-1536). 
These lectures, which we may say have few of the faults, the 
diffuseness, and egoism of lectures, aim ‘‘ not so much to draw the 
‘‘ outlines of the Renaissance in the North as to present sketches of 
‘“the world through which Erasmus passed, and to view it as it 
‘““appeared to him and to some of his contemporaries, famous or 
““obscure.’’ Mr. Allen, acquainted as few scholars have ever been 
with the life and correspondence of the scholars of the Northern 
Renaissance, lays a natural stress on the importance of biography 
in history, importing as it does the human element into the great 
streams of progress. This is a volume of portraits drawn in often 
Flemish detail from the material that had begun to grow abundant 
when letters revived in North-Western Europe. The last great 
name of the Middle Ages was Thomas Hammerlein, and it is not 
unfitting that his school at Zwolle should give us the first figure 


* The Age of Erasmus: Lectures delivered in the Universities of Oxford and London, 
by P. S. Allen, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press (price 6s. net). 
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of the new age, John Wessel, who died in 1489, and was perhaps 
the most prominent of the scholars who adorned the Abbey of 
Adwert, near Groningen. Wessel at Zwolle was greatly influenced 
by the Saint of St. Agnes, and the boy passed from Zwolle to 
Cologne, where he became a Master of Art in 1452. In 1455 he is 
studying in Paris, and then we lose sight of him for some fourteen 
years, when it is said he was gathering Greek learning in the East. 
But in 1470 we find him in the household of Cardinal Francesco 
della Rovere, and when the Cardinal became Pope Sixtus IV. in 
1471, the scholar returned north with a gift of rare books from his 
splendid patron. He lectured at Heidelberg on Greek, Hebrew, 
and Philosophy in 1477, he practised the healing art at Utrecht, 
and, last scenes of all, he became the spiritual ruler of a nunnery at 
Groningen, a frequent visitor at Mount St. Agnes, and one of the 
learned circle at Adwert. Wessel was a true humanist, he detested 
““modern ’’ doctors, one and all, even Aquinas. ‘‘ Thomas saw 
‘“ Aristotle only as a phantom: I have read him in Greece in his 
““own words.’ He had the doubts and the hopes of a new age: a 
mysterious figure clear cut against the dawn of our time. Mr. Allen 
tells us much of his fellows at Adwert; of Rudolph Agricola, who 
hungered at Dillingen on the Danube for a manuscript of Homer, 
and loved wine as much as he loved Greek; of Hegius, the school- 
master at Deventer; of the most famous humanists, and others. 
The letters between Agricola, Hegius, and Wessel are wonderfully 
living records. 

The chapter on Schools is of curious and particular interest. It 
is difficult to understand the enormous numbers in the Deventer 
schools (2,200 boys). We do not agree at all that the woodcuts of 
the earliest school books suggest crowding. They seem to suggest 
to the present writer, who can claim some familiarity with these 
books, small classes. The description of the teaching, as derived 
from the experiences of Thomas Platter (1499-1583) is very 
interesting. The prelector dictated the text (of Terence), and 
endless glosses. This was the procedure in the case even of the 
versified grammars, according to Erasmus. We rather doubt if this 
was the exact process in England. There was less writing and more 
verbal instruction apparently, and this instruction was given 
through the medium of Anglo-Norman and, after 1380, in English. 
The account of the school books given by Mr. Allen is excellent, 
though we miss Roger Bacon’s admirable criticism of these very 
books. We rather fancied that Huguitio’s dictionary had been 
printed. It was very widely used. 

The account of the monasteries at the very close of the Middle 
Ages is an important contribution to social history. We are made 
to feel that there was still real life in the monastic system, that the 
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view of monasticism prevalent in England in (say) 1530 was not 
altogether fair to the system. In England, however, conventual 
scholarship fell away very rapidly after 1470, and Latin even was 
hardly known among the English nuns save in exceptional cases. The 
wave of the Northern Renaissance never reached—except perhaps 
for one year under Wolsey—never effectively reached the English 
conventual system. Mr. Allen makes it clear that this was not so 
on the Continent. The story of John Batzbach (1478-1526) gives 
us a vivid notion of school life, of the trials of the travelling scholar, 
and of scholarship and routine in the Abbey of Laach. From 
Abbot’s servant, Batzbach rose to be Prior. The life and work of 
the great Trithemius was the inspiration of his own, and the 
emulation was deepened by letters that Trithemius wrote him. In 
the time of Batzbach the reform of the monasteries had largely done 
its work, and the reform movement was noticeable even in England,. 
though unfortunately it never stimulated scholarship. Mr. Allen 
takes us into the Benedictine Houses, and shows us their life from 
contemporary evidence. Certainly the monasteries that we see 
were not in any way tainted save by the ignorance that we see in 
the process of destruction in those very years. The counter- 
Reformation thus had its opportunity both in Germany and 
Flanders, and it was not checked, as it was in England, by the 
political traditions of a free people. 

Mr. Allen’s chapter on the Universities of the Western 
Renaissance is of particular importance, as our knowledge is in 
this respect greatly in need of extension. The awakening of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the awakening from the slough of disease (the 
towns were hot-beds of plague), ignorance, and ecclesiastical 
narrowness, is only one side of this story and is little touched on 
here; we only see in Mr. Allen’s pages the English Universities: 
forty years after Lollardvy had once again stung scholarship and 
free thought into life. But in addition to University life in England 
in the days of Erasmus, we are shown Paris still under the 
‘““barbarous Scotists,’? we see Louvain wrestling with fruitless. 
dialectic, we see Paris again, in 1511, as enthusiastic for learning 
as in the days of Abelard, we see something of Rome. The most 
remarkable thing of all to note is that in the opening of the sixteenth 
century England, and especially London, not a University city, was: 
ahead of Europe in scholarship. London was the heart of the new 
intellectual life as early as 1499. Grocyn, Linacre, More, Lily, 
Bernard Andreas, Erasmus, were flowers indeed in the garden of 
spiritual culture. In 1505-6 Erasmus wrote: ‘‘ There are in London 
“‘five or six men who are thorough masters of both Latin and 
“Greek; even in Italy I doubt that you would find their equals. 
““ Without wishing to boast, it is a great pleasure to find that they 
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“think well of me.’’ It isa compliment, indeed, and one that the 
‘City of London may well treasure after the lapse of four centuries. 
The chapter on “‘ Erasmus’s Life Work,’’ his work in England 
on the Letters of Jerome and the New Testament, his work on the 
New Testament at Louvain, the issue of his Adagia and other works 
at Basle, his ceaseless literary labours, pursued unaffected by the 
action and reaction of the Reformation; all this gives Mr. Allen 
the opportunity of enlarging on the intellectual activities of the age 
and of the significance of scholarly printers, such as Amorbach and 
Froben, in the awakening of Europe. This chapter is, as one might 
expect, a brilliant exposition of Erasmus as a man and a scholar; 
very human, rather trying, very lovable. 

The chapter entitled “‘ Force and Fraud ’’ gives us the other side, 
the materialistic restlessness, of the Renaissance. We see the 
beginnings of the horrors that are in full force to-day in Flanders. 
We see the murderous hordes of the Black Band and Long Peter, 
the Renaissance Pirate, desolating the Low Countries in a fashion 
almost indistinguishable from that which has been ordained by the 
German Emperor to-day. It is terrible reading, and it is hard to 
understand how then, as now, such untiring thought should co- 
exist with such crime. Speculation is useless, and, in fact, these 
chapters were written before the war, though with a mere change of 
date the description of the ravages of war fit with the events of 
to-day. Mr. Allen writes: ‘‘ Let us be thankful that Europe of 
“to-day has no experience of such mercenaries.’’ He wrote too 


soon. 
* * * 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.” 


This important work is drawing towards its close, and the 
editors have been faced by the real difficulty of classification as 
we enter the nineteenth century. They have boldly and without 
comment, and, as we venture to think, with considerable loss, 
abandoned a long accepted classification. They here purport to 
deal with what is called ‘‘ the period of the French Revolution,” 
and propose to supplement this with a further volume dealing with 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century, and two concluding 
volumes (XIII. and XIV.) dealing with the Victorian Age. We 
complain of the classification of this volume, for it contains Burns, 


* The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. X1., The Period of the 
French Revolution. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peter- 
house, and A. R. Waller, M.A., Peterhouse. Cambridge: At the University Press 
{price gs. net). 
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Wordsworth, and Coleridge, whom in our judgment it is impossible 
to separate as part of a great literary movement from Scott, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron. It contains Bentham, who, though he died in 
1832, was essentially a Victorian, and Cowper, who is equally 
essentially a pre-Revolution poet, though he is a link between the 
eighteenth-century quietists and the early nineteenth-century 
naturalists. The same may be said of Crabbe. Moreover, it 1s 
possible to overrate the influence of the French Revolution on 
English literature. Action and reaction in thought between 
England and France there was and much general indirect influence, 
while in the cases of Wordsworth and Coleridge the direct early 
influence was notable. But it is more accurate to regard the great 
English literary and social movement as rather parallel to, than a 
result of, the French movement. The awakening of Romanticism 
and Realism in England began before the French social upheaval, 
and the English movement persisted long after reaction had over- 
whelmed France. Our opinions as to the direct influence of the 
Revolution on English thought and literature have been framed 
for us by those who lived near enough to the Revolution to feel 
something of the shuddering thrill that it gave to the world. We 
are far enough off now to see that our own political and literary 
revival was largely independent of French influence. 

But if we protest against the classification that has separated 
Wordsworth and Coleridge from their peers, we have nothing but 
praise for the various chapters of a volume dealing with such 
fascinating personalities as Burke, and the group of political writers 
such as Fox, Sheridan, Grattan, Bentham and his self-satisfied 
school, the immortal Cowper, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Crabbe, 
the indomitable Southey, Blake, that particular star of mystic lyric 
verse, Burns, and the really notable group of Scottish lesser poets. 
Mr. T. I’. Henderson’s essay on the Scottish poets deserves especial 
mention. He is working hard for the credit of his native singers 
(as indeed, elsewhere, for his native Kings), and should give them 
the wider vogue that they deserve in the Empire. Indeed, we think 
that James Hogg deserves more space than he receives, and we are 
not certain that it is fair to characterise the Ettrick shepherd as a 
lesser poet. The work, of course, is not limited to individual 
essays on famous men and their satellites. Mr. Saintsbury gives 
us two important essays on ‘‘ The Prosody of the Eighteenth 
“Century ’’ and ‘‘ The Growth of the Later Novel ’’—a subject of 
singular importance that attributes adequate value to Beckford’s 
Vathek—while Mr. Harold Routh, an ever invaluable contributor 
to this history, deals at length with ‘‘ the Georgian Drama.’’ We 
wish he had more to say of that brilliant and ever modern comedy, 
The Good-Natur’d Man. Mr. H. G. Aldis’s chapter on ‘‘ Book 
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‘** Production and Distribution, 1625-1800’’ is a piece of special 
work of extraordinary value, while many readers will yield to the 
charm of Mrs. H. G. Aldis’s essay on ‘‘ The Blue Stockings ”’ and 
Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton’s very valuable paper on Children’s 
Books, such as the immortal Sandford and Merion: ‘‘ The period 
‘* which ended in 1825 may best be described as one of strife between 
‘“two principles. The ‘moral tale’ in those days reached its 
‘“ highest development and perished, while the enemy it attacked— 
“the fairy tale, the element of fantasy and fun—emerged 
‘‘triumphant.’? One may remark, of course, that the emergence 
of the folk tale—under the guidance of the Brothers Grimm—as a 
fairy tale contributed that element of realism which made it certain, 
sooner or later, that the fairy tale would conquer fiction based on 
more than doubtful philosophy. Bentham, intolerable enough in 
the study, became pestilential in the schoolroom, especially when 
under the patronage of the Established Church. 

Probably the most important essay in this volume is the opening 
paper on Burke by Professor Grierson. He finds the chief 
characteristics of Burke’s thought and style in the Present 
Discontents, though not one of the best of his political writings. 
He regards On Conciliation as the greatest of the American 
speeches, though ‘‘ perhaps its structure is too elaborate for its 


‘‘immediate purpose.” It is ‘‘a great concio ad populum et 
‘“regem, a vast, impassioned, elevated, and conciliatory appeal 
‘to the Government and the nation . . . it remains some 


““ compensation to English literature for the dismemberment of the 
‘‘ British Empire.’’ In the Indian indictments, including the 
speeches at the trial of Warren Hastings, Burke failed to reach his 
great heights. ‘‘In oratory of this description, the faults of 
‘* Burke’s judgment and temperament made themselves, at times, 
“only too apparent.’’ Burke’s treatment of Warren Hastings will 
be an eternal blot on his fame. In the Indian speeches he is “‘ never 
‘judicial; when Hastings is in question he is never either 
‘* temperate or fair.’? Had Burke ever been in office he would have 
looked at the whole Indian question with a larger mind. 

Mr. C. W. Previté-Orton will delight and inform many readers 
with his sparkling and very memorable essay on “‘ Political Writers 
‘‘and Speakers.’’ His picture of Paine is fair and admirable, and 
his description of Paine’s ultimate ideal—a broadcloth millennium 
—true and witty. Cobbett is admirably depicted: ‘‘ apart from his 
‘**plebeian virulence, he shows a natural good taste in writing. 
‘The flaccid elegance and pompous rotund verbiage then in 
‘* vogue are, by him, left on one side.’’ Mr. Previté-Orton is 
particularly good in his picture of the orators. Fox ‘‘ was con- 
‘* vinced that he could refute anything, so he refuted everything ”’ ; 
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Pitt excelled in ‘‘a dry contumelious sarcasm, in which severe 
‘‘jrony was the distinguishing trait ’’ ; Sheridan outdid them both 
in wit and ‘‘ almost turned their dual supremacy into a triumvirate 
‘* of eloquence ’’; of Grattan we are told that at times ** he attains 
‘a literary charm, more lasting, because more deeply felt, than 
‘the considered grace of Sheridan or Pitt.” 

It is not easy to understand why Bentham appears at all in a 
history of literature. No doubt the best of his style is better than 
that of Carlyle at his worst, and the best of his thought is reflected 
in writers of considerable literary merit. But he is not a literary 
figure, and we may be pardoned for saying that one fault of this 
history of literature is that it has striven to be the history of English 
intellectualism, a fact that no doubt adds to its manifold uses to the 
general reader, but limits its scope in its nominal field. It was not 
necessary to have devoted a chapter to Bentham. The space might 
have been better spent from the point of view of literature, though, 
of course, we are glad to welcome Professor Sorley’s careful 
monograph on Utilitarianism, and we only wish he had devoted 
more space to a much more important person than Bentham and 
his truisms, Arthur Young. 

Professor Emile Legouis (Professor of the English language and 
literature at the Sorbonne) gives us a brilliant essay on Words- 
worth. We are frankly sorry that this important theme has not 
been treated by an Englishman, or at any rate (for the French view 
is profoundly interesting) that a parallel chapter from an English 
pen was not also given. Wordsworth represents so much in 
English literature, he is so truly an English giant that, with the 
deepest respect for the Sorbonne professor, we do not believe that 
he can be appreciated at the full by even a bilingual foreigner. Nor 
do we accept for one moment Professor Legouis’ main proposition 
(which, as he says, Wordsworth himself would have resented) that 
the poet’s work— 


‘“ would seem, on the whole, though with several omissions and 
additions, to be a continuation of the movement initiated by 
Rousseau. It is, nevertheless, certain that it might be described 
as an English variety of Rousseauism, revised and corrected, in 
some parts, by the opposite influence of Edmund Burke. In Words- 
worth we find Rousseau’s well-known fundamental tenets: he 
has the same semi-mystical faith in the goodness of nature as well 
as in the excellence of the child ; his ideas on education are almost 
identical ; there are apparent a similar diffidence in respect of the 
merely intellectual processes of the mind, and an equal trust in the 
good that may accrue to man from the cultivation of his senses and 
feelings.”’ 


To the present writer there is little in all this. These common 
qualities, in so far as they are common, were derived from common 
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English sources; the two men from the common qualities arrived 
at very different conclusions, and they were, so far as morale is 
concerned, as far apart as darkness and light. William Wordsworth 
was no ‘‘ son of Rousseau.’’ He was a poet of supreme intellectual 
power who built up his work from close personal investigation of 
natural phenomena, coupled with a great knowledge of English 
thinkers both in philosophy and education. The fact that Rousseau 
tapped the same sources involves no kinship. Though the theory 
is of sufficient interest to demand of publication, it ought to have 
been balanced by the fuller view. 


BHE* ROYAESSTEWARTS.*? 


The Stewarts are a perpetual feast to the historian, the 
romanticist, and the genealogical expert, so that one more book, 
and that a sober, well written one, from a well-known Scottish 
pen, may be welcomed. Mr. T. F. Henderson has, moreover, 
struck a sound note when he declares that in the case of sovereigns 
“biography becomes a kind of necessary complement to history.”’ 
The place of biography in history has been a little overlooked in 
the scientific and rather dull, though very necessary, monographs 
of the last forty years, and it is a matter of interest to find that the 
method of Miss Strickland is finding a new field. Mr. Henderson 
gives us but a hint of the early origin of the Stewarts. We know 
very little of their stock, and what we do know points to a non- 
Scottish origin. The House in the female line may have sprung 
from the shadowy Fergus Mor Mac Earca, the Irishman who 
possibly died, if he ever lived, as late as 500 A.D. The male line 
came, we may perhaps believe, at the very opening of the twelfth 
century from Brittany with Alan Fitz Flaad, one of whose sons, 
Jordan, retained the Breton estates, and the office of Dapifer of 
Dol, while another, William, was the ancestor of the Fitzalans, Earl 
of Arundel, and yet another, Walter, was the source of the Royal 
Stewarts. Walter died at Renfrew in 1177. The Breton family 
prospered. Walter’s grandson, Walter the High Steward, became 
Justiciary of Scotland. His son, Alexander, married the daughter 
of Angus, Lord of the Isles, and he it was who defeated the 
Norwegians in the West, and secured for Scotland the Western 


* The Royal Stewarts, by T. F. Henderson, with Portraits. William Blackwood 
& Sons (price 16s. net). 
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Isles. James succeéded his father in 1283, and fought under 
Wallace. His son, Walter the High Steward, fought under Bruce 
at Bannockburn, and subsequently married the King’s daughter, 
Marjory. Their son, known as the Steward, temporarily freed 
Scotland from the English yoke. After the battle of Neville’s 
Cross the Steward acted as Regent for the captive King David. 
In 1370 he as the heir of the Bruces succeeded to the Scottish 
throne as Robert IT., and founded a new dynasty. He was followed 
by his son, Robert III., and he by his son James I., who was born 
in 1494. James succeeded in 1406 while a prisoner in England. 
There the Scottish King remained until 1424, when he returned 
to Scotland with an English wife, Jane Beaufort, the great grand- 
daughter of Edward III. of England. 

This King achieved, as all know, literary fame, and the evidence 
that he was the author of The King’s Quhair is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. ‘‘ For his poetry alone James I. would be entitled to 
‘‘a unique place among British sovereigns; but his career as a 
‘‘ruler was also a remarkable one.’’ A really strong man, he 
revived the fortunes of the dynasty. He was a reformer, and 
reformed with effect the judicature and the government of his land. 
He was, in a sense, the Scottish Justinian. His portrait—we have 
here the portrait of every Stewart ruler from James I. onward— 
shows a face that combined idealism with determination. The later 
Stewarts welded this combination into obstinacy, and evolved out 
of their obstinacy a doctrine of divine right that was their ultimate 
ruin. But in the first James idealism and great national—as 
opposed to dynastic—ideals ruled his mind. When he was 
assassinated in February, 1436-7, his work was incomplete, but he 
had left his mark on the history of our islands. 

Mr. Henderson takes us on in careful detail through the lives of 
the kings, of the five James’s, of Mary—a fair portrait, and even 
the most devoted lover of the Queen of Scots must stand aghast at 
the Bothwell business—of James VI. and I., and his son and 
grandsons, the old Pretender, the young Pretender, and, last name 
of all, Henry Benedict, Cardinal York. The story of James IIT. 
and VIII., Charles III. and Henry IX., those phantom kings 
whom our George IV. foolishly chose to recognise as titular 
sovereigns, is romantic enough and sordid enough. Here it is told 
in detail, and will, we think, prove of real value to those who desire 
to understand all that the ’15 and ’45 meant in English politics. 
We should like to have had a chapter dealing with the modern 
descendants of the Stewarts, for whom some mild enthusiasts claim 
the English throne. But, after all, this is not a living theme, while 
the story of Charles I. and his descendants is beyond all doubt 
deathless. 
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Pos Walon RS MEN.* 


This really valuable account of thirty-one of the most notable 
men in Germany to-day was first published in May, 1913; a second 
impression was called for in March of the present year, three 
impressions of a cheaper edition followed last September, and now 
we have the present edition, with a very suggestive preface dated 
last October. It is interesting indeed, to-day, to read of Admiral 
von Tirpitz, of Alfred Ballin (the brain of the German mercantile 
shipping), of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg (whose nature seems to 
have changed since the war began), Arthur von Gwinner, the 
banker; Emil Rathenau, the electrician; Bebel, ‘‘the Red 
““Napoleon’’; Reinhardt, the actor; von Heydebrand, the 
Agrarian leader and the uncrowned King of Prussia, Richard 
Strauss, Professor Delbriick, August Schere, the great journalist ; 
as well as many other names more familiar to the British public. 
The only man among them all who seems to have all the great 
qualities of mind and genius combined is Alfred Ballin, the 
eminent Hamburg Jew. The remaining thirty all seem men of 
considerable capacity, great power of work, and, with the exception 
of Maximilian Harden, of little genius. Professor Delbriick is an 
interesting figure, but he was not also among the prophets in the 
years preceding the war. Indeed, he and Professor Harnack seem 
to have been the only Germans of distinction that were not awaiting 
war with England. Professor Delbriick wrote :— 


‘Will Britons never rid themselves of the nightmare that 
Germany wants war with England? We do not want war with 
England, because we know perfectly well that it has nothing to 
bring us, even if we should win. Could we take and hold Egypt, 
perhaps, or Ireland, or British South Africa, or Canada, or 
Australia? Is the German régime so beloved by the Arabs, the 
Irish, the Dutch, or the French-Canadians, or the Britons over 
sea, that they would accept it without making’ us fight, and fight 
interminably, to impose it upon them? If Germany humbled 
Britain in war, it would not be six months before we should find 
ourselves precisely in the desperate position of Napoleon I.—the 
master of Europe, with all Europe united to encompass our over- 
throw. That is a vision the business Germany, the sane and 
sensible Germany of 1913, conjures up, only to banish as wild and 
irresponsible.”’ 


It is strange@ that:. he should’ have —been left. in 
darkness. Poor business Germany, sane and sensible, ruined by 


* Men Around the Kaiser: the Makers of Modern Germany, by Frederic William 
Wile. Illustrated. New Edition with a Special Introduction. Messrs. William 
Heinemann (price 2s. net). 
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Prussianism! The account of Prince von Biilow is among the 
most interesting here, and we note it for one phrase, which shows 
that this nobleman and statesman had been scarcely less deceived 
than Professor Delbriick. Prince von Biilow ‘‘ once reminded 
““Mr. Chamberlain that people who cast aspersions on the 
‘‘honour and humanity of the German army were biting on 
‘* granite.” 

Mr. Wile, in his new introduction, dwells on the shameful way in 
which the German peoples, naturally pacific, have been led by the 
subtlest education into their present war fever. ‘‘ Let me express 
‘‘ the view that the German people, the great industrious masses of - 
‘‘the nation, ought not to be held responsible for the war into 
““ which these domineering military overlords have plunged them 
‘‘and the world. The people of Germany, among whom it was my 
‘“lot to spend the ten happiest and most fruitful years of my life, 
“‘did not really want war. They were duped, deceived, and 
‘‘ supinely dragged into it. They deserve more of the world’s pity 
“‘than its condemnation.’’ This view is largely confirmed by the 
views expressed by Professor Harnack four years ago in his address 
to the British Council of the Associated Councils of Churches in 
the British and German Empires for fostering friendly relations 
between the two peoples. He told his enthusiastic London 
audience that :— 


‘‘the times are past in which brute force alone uttered the 
decisive word. . . . We ought not to act as if our Chris- 
tianity bound us only in the home and in the Church, whilst 
elsewhere its authority failed ; as if the sword of the barbarian 
maintained a lawful place among us! Every man and every 
people has precious possessions which must be defended, and for 
which life itself must be laid down ; but only the smallest fraction 
of the wars carried on upon earth have concerned those hallowed 
possessions. Strike out the wars which have been undertaken from 
motives of covetousness and envy, ambition and pride, and we 
shall see how much occasion and material of war and bloodshed 


would still be left! . . . We look forward to a time in which 
the ‘natural law,’ with its alleged necessity of war, shall be left 
behind.’’ 


We thus find Professor Harnack justifying in advance Belgium's 
defence of her homes and her honour against authorised outrage 
by the German soldiery. We find him condemning in advance the 
whole course of this horrible war, which was in active preparation 
in Germany at the very time when this speech—perfectly 
earnest, perfectly innocent—on the necessity of brotherhood was 
delivered. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Sir Alexander Hosie, formerly our Consul-General at Tientsin, has 
given us, in his volume entitled ‘‘ On the Trail of the Opium Poppy: a 
‘“Narrative of Travel in the Chief Opium-producing Provinces of 
‘“ China ’’ (Messrs. George Philip & Son, Ltd., 2 volumes, price 25s. net), 
what he modestly calls ‘‘ a plain narrative of journeys made in China 
“during the years 1910 and 1911 for the purpose of investigating the 
‘“extent of poppy-cultivation in those provinces which had hitherto been 
‘* the chief centres of opium production. The main results of this investi- 
‘“ gation have already been made public through the medium of Parlia- 
‘“ mentary papers.’’ The function of these volumes is chiefly to describe 
in detail the ‘‘ little known and, in part, unexplored country ”’ through 
which he passed. We are taken from Pekin to the Huang Ho (the Yellow 
River), which divides the provinces of Shansi and Shensi, thence to 
Hsi-an Fu, the provincial capital of Shensi (an ancient city where is 
preserved the tablet that has recorded since 781 a.p. the tenets of the 
creed of the Nestorian missionaries who entered China from Persia in 
506), and on to the Lan-Chou Fu, the capital of the Province of Kansu— 
a centre of Tibetan trade in the shadow of the Great Wall. Next, we 
are carried along the northern road from Lan-Chou Fu back to the 
western frontier of the province of Shensi and across the province from 
Kansu to Shansi. ‘‘ Good-bye, Kansu and Shensi! I was not sorry to 
“leave you, for many a weary day and many a restless night did I spend 
‘‘ within your borders.’’ So the indefatigable tourist, after the lapse of 
three months, re-entered Shansi from the south, passed through the 
province by way of the city of Wen-hsi-Hsien (where ‘‘ neglect, decay, 
‘“and ruin ”’ are, as elsewhere, spoiling priceless monuments), and on to 
Pekin : a wonderful journey of four months in which the traveller covered 
2,064 miles by road and 646 by rail. Sir Alexander’s style is lucidity 
itself ; we see in clear cut fashion the country he covers, the people he 
meets, and the very admirable illustrations, though helpful, are really 
hardly necessary. There is one note on the men of Wen-hsi-Hsien we 
must record. ‘‘ The number of solid flour cakes (Mo-mo) a man can put 
‘* away, in addition to his meals, is simply marvellous. He eats well, he 
‘* sleeps well, any time, any where, and in any position ; he has no nerves, 
‘*in the European sense of the word, and he is sober. Those traits may 
““be said to pertain to the whole Chinese race, and their combination 
“* accounts in great measure for the peaceful condition of the country.’’ 
We wish we could give more space to the very notable book which is 
likely to be as valuable to the geographer and the map-maker as to the 
student of humanity and economics. We can merely note the other journey. 
In December, 1910, Sir Alexander Hosie left Pekin to investigate the 
Provinces of Szechuan, Yiinnan, and Kueichou, formerly the great opium 
centres and now largely cultivated for food. The first volume ends with 
the traveller’s entrance into Chengtu, where he was Consul-General fiom 
1903 to 1905. The second volume contains a detailed account of this 
six-months’ journey of over 6,000 miles. The book ends with an 
Appendix on ‘‘ the inception, organisation, and methods of the anti- 
‘* opium crusade in China,’’ and another giving a ‘‘ summary of opium 
‘investigation in the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Szechuan, 
‘* Viinnan, and Kueichou.’’ In 1910 the culture had been destroyed in 
Shansi, and reduced by 30 and 25 per cent. respectively in Shensi and 
Kansu (as compared with 1907). In Szechuan the culture had ceased in 
1911, while Yiinnan and Kueichou ‘‘ had reduced their cultivation in the 
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‘‘ same year by 75 and 7o per cent.. respectively.’? The revolution of 
October, 1911, has produced, however, a recrudescence of the culture. 
But even in the temporary suppression, as in other ways, Europe has 
much to learn from ancient China. 

* x %* 


Mr. E. Alexander Powell, special correspondent of the New York 
W orld with the Belgian forces in the field, has done useful work for the 
future historian in his account of ‘‘ Fighting in Flanders’’ (William 
Heinemann, price 3s. 6d. net). His account of Aerschot, ‘‘ a prosperous 
‘‘and happy town of ten thousand inhabitants ’’ a few days before the 
war, is now ‘‘a heap of smoking ruins, garrisoned by a battalion of 
‘‘ German soldiers, and with its population consisting of half a hundred 
‘‘ white-faced women. In many parts of the world I have seen many 
‘‘ terrible and revolting things, but nothing so ghastly, so horrifying as 
‘« Aerschot. Quite two-thirds of the houses had been burned, and showed 
‘‘unmistakable signs of having been sacked by a maddened soldiery 
‘“ before they were burned. Everywhere were the ghastly evidences. 
““ Doors had been smashed in with rifle-butts and boot-heels ; windows 
‘“ had been broken ; furniture had been wantonly destroyed ; pictures had 
‘“been torn from the walls; mattresses had been ripped open with 
“‘ bayonets in search of valuables ; drawers had been emptied upon the 
‘floors ; the outer walls of the houses were spattered with blood, and 
‘“pock-marked with bullets ; the side-walks were slippery with broken 
‘‘ wine-bottles ; the streets were strewn with women’s clothing. It 
‘* needed no one to tell us the details of that orgy of blood and lust. The 
‘“ story was so plainly written that anyone could read it.’’ Yet the over- 
cautious Home Office inquiry (which is said to regard all Belgian evi- 
dence as prejudiced!) is short of evidence of atrocities. Perhaps Mr. 
Powell is also prejudiced. His description of outrages is, however, 
very important. It is the evidence of an eye-witness. ‘‘ The Germans 
“‘ went about the work of house-burning as systematically as they did 
‘“everything else. . . . At Aerschot and Louvain they broke the 
‘“ windows of the houses, and threw in sticks which had been soaked in 
“‘ oil and dipped in sulphur. Elsewhere they used tiny black tablets, 
‘‘about the size of cough lozenges, made of some highly-inflammable 
““composition, to which they touched a matuh.’’ At Termonde the 
system of destruction was even more systematic. Practice makes 
perfect. The nominal cause of the destruction of Aerschot is that the 
Chief of the Staff was assassinated, the Belgians say by a boy in defence 
of his sister’s honour. The way in which the women were treated after 
it was decided to slaughter the inhabitants is perhaps the best evidence 
of this. Mr. Powell declares that ‘‘ we know that both men and women 
‘“were unspeakably mutilated, that children were bayoneted, that 


‘* dwellings were ransacked and looted.’’ We are told that ‘‘ the amaz- 
‘“ing feature of it all was that among the Germans there seemed to be 
‘“no feeling of regret, no sense of shame.’’ The interview with General 


von Boehn shows that some of the higher command are shocked at, and 
try to disguise the horrors of the fighting in Flanders. But one thing 
is certain: Germany is stamped for generations to come with the moral 
infamy of this war. The unspeakable treatment of women of all 
classes has done more harm to the future of Imperial Germany than any 
other class of outrage. When German women come slowly to realise 
what their husbands, lovers, and brothers have been doing to women, 
at the instigation of those highest in command, a moral revolution, a 
revolt of womanhood, in Germany must follow. 
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Mr. S. C. Hill, the well-known Indian historian and educationalist, 
has given us in ‘‘ Yusuf Khan, the Rebel Commandant ’’ (Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., price tos. 6d. net) a full account of the brilliant 
soldier who did so much to lay the foundations of our Indian Empire. 
The story of his life and of his tragic death on October 15th, 1764, 
““can now be gathered only from the Records of the Madras Govern- 
““ ment, and the collection of Manuscripts which Orme bequeathed to the 
““ East India Company, and of which only a small number have hitherto 
““been published.’’ Mr. Hill, therefore, out of his full knowledge 
describes ‘‘ the career of this extraordinary personage, who, beginning 
“‘ life as a humble peasant, raised himself by his military talent to high 
““ rank in the East India Company’s service ; then by his administrative 
‘‘ ability reduced to order the two most turbulent Provinces of Southern 
“India ; and, finally, when compelled, as James Mill says, to rebel 
““ against the Nawab in self-defence, managed to maintain himself against 
‘“that Prince, assisted by the whole available power of the English, for 
‘“a period of nearly two years, falling at last only by the treachery of 


““ his own troops and not by the force of his enemies.’’ Mr. Hill declares 
that he was “‘ one of those men of genius who naturally come to the 
‘front in times of great social or political unrest.’’ Without outside 


interference he would undoubtedly have achieved independence. Able, 
firm, and just, he was a great administrator, and forced into rebellion 
against the Nawab of Arcot, he was, nevertheless, really mourned by the 
British soldiers who suppressed the rebellion. Born a Hindu of the Vellala 
caste at Paniyur, in thedistrict of Ramnad, he originally bore the name of 
Maruthanayagam Pillai. In early manhood he abandoned his creed, 
became a Mohammedan, assumed the name of Mohammad Yusuf, and 
entered the French service at Pondicherry. This period of his life is 
obscure, but it certainly appears that he had acquired some education and 
a considerable knowledge of languages, and he appears to have served 
the Chevalier Jacques Law. He drifted into a native army, and even- 
tually entered the English service as a captain, apparently under Clive 
and possibly in the year 1748. He had made his mark by 1752 in the 
defeat of Law and Chanda Sahib. In 1753 he absolutely secured the 
supplies of Lawrence’s army for three months. He was a born soldier, 
and his resource attracted Clive, a man of the same Napoleonic type. 
Work in Madura and Tinnevelly showed Yusuf Khan’s great abilities, 
and in 1757 the Council actually nominated him to manage these Pro- 
vinces. Then followed the siege of Madras by Lally, and the defence 
interrupted Yusuf Khan’s work in Madura and Tinnevelly. He now be- 
came Governor of the Provinces and ‘‘ accomplished by the vigour of his 
‘“mind and military talents the complete subjugation of the Province.”’ 
He was, however, the vassal of the contemptible Nawab of Arcot, who 
was in effect the servant of the Company. Independence of the Nawab 
thus meant alliance with the French and war with the English. Mr. Hill 
‘discusses the whole question of Yusuf Khan’s conduct. In July, 1763, 
the breach came. Yusuf Khan was a rebel, and the English felt bound 
to support the Nawab. The long struggle that ended in the deplorable 
execution of Yusuf Khan is here fully described. The book is an 
invaluable footnote to modern Asiatic history. 
* * * 


Mr. J. Eaton Feasey, of Sheffield, is a practical and untiring educational 
thinker, and his new volume, ‘‘ Poems and Prose for Comparative Study ”’ 
(Horace Marshall & Son, price 1s. 6d.) will add to his reputation 
and find many users in schools, and not only elementary schools. We 
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have seventeen examples of the comparative study of form and thought. 
in literary art. Thus Mr. Feasey gives four English Bible versions and. 
two metrical versions of the Hundredth Psalm, followed by an ‘‘ examina- 
‘‘ tion paper ’’ which, a good example of his methods, we give in full :— 
‘“(1) Why are not the translations of 1539, 1611, and 1885 identical? 
‘‘ Point out the differences. (2) All these versions are, of course, the 
‘‘same poem. The forms are different. How is that? (3) Compare 
‘* the two versions that are in rhymed metre. Which do you like better? 
‘“ Why? (4) Examine the last clause of the poem. Write out the six 
‘‘ versions of it beneath each other. (a) Are they identical in meaning? 
‘‘(b) which is best phrased? (5) Can you find any real difference in 
‘* meaning between the earlier Bible versions (1539 and 1611) and the 
‘* later (1885)? (6) Suppose in three hundred years’ time another trans- 
‘lation is made. Do you suppose there will be any change? (7) 
‘* Taking the 1539 version as a basis, make a hymn of your own from it, 
‘* keeping about as closely to the text as Dr. Watts did.’’ Now it seems. 
to us that that represents a very fine method of expounding literature 
and the thoughts that it enshrines. A child taught in this way must 
acquire good taste and a sound critical faculty. Both are necessary to 
civilisation. Another form of teaching literary values is also used: 
various poems on the same subject, the lark, the daffodil, the cuckoo, 
the daisy, are given, and then follows a searching series of questions 
comparing the form, the method, the thought, the comparative signifi- 
cance of the poems. Here is a question asked with respect to James. 
Hogg’s ‘‘ Skylark’’: ‘‘ A little girl was heard repeating to herself, 
‘«* Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless.’ When asked why 
‘“ she did this, she said that ‘ cumberless ’ was such a lovely word! (a) 
‘“What do you think of that word? Say it over and over again. 
‘What does it mean?’’ . . . That seems to us a very searching 
and suggestive question. We quite agree with Mr. Feasey when he 
declares that there is as much use in the comparative method in the study 
of literature as in Observation Lessons in the study of biology and experi- - 
ment in science. Mr. Feasey would carry these valuable principles (laid 
down in the 1907 Scottish Memorandum on Teaching English) into 
not only ‘“‘ the highest classes,’’ but to classes of children of nine and 
ten years. We fully agree. 


> 2 a 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


It is with considerable regret that we see that Lord Ellenborough has 
thought fit, in his volume, ‘‘ The Guilt of Lord Cochrane in 1814: a 
‘Criticism ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 12s. 6d. net), to re-open the 
long since wearisome business of the charges against the great Naval 
hero, Lord Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, charges which resulted 
in his conviction for fraud in 1814 and the infliction, by Lord Ellen- 
borough, of a sentence which was duly served. Most lawyers of distinc- 
tion have felt that Lord Cochrane was absolutely guiltless of the Stock 
Exchange fraud of which he was convicted. This view was eventually 
taken by the Crown, and all his honours were restored, including the 
G.C.B. The writer of his life in the Dictionary of National Biography 
also takes this view. Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, who tried the 
case, has been on several occasions severely criticised, and particularly 
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because, late on the night of the first day of the trial, he refused an 
adjournment. That there ought to have been an adjournment is clear, 
and the fact that even to-day on assizes a Court sometimes sits very late 
is certainly no defence. Lord Ellenborough no doubt had reasons for 
his decision, and some are given here, the undesirableness of the jury 
passing ‘‘ through the possibly hostile crowd ”’ at that late hour, and the 
necessity of allowing the early release of important witnesses. But 
surely justice comes before convenience. The defence was beyond 
doubt hampered by the want of an adjournment, and Lord Ellenborough 
was not justified in refusing it. However, we have no intention of retry- 
ing either Lord Cochrane or the first Lord Ellenborough in these pages, 
and we doubt if the present Lord Ellenborough has really helped his 
grandfather’s memory by all this raking up of dead and gone scandals, 
and by the very unpleasant way in which he writes of a man who was at 
least as great a sailor as Lord Ellenborough was a judge. It is possible 
to understand that family loyalty runs strong and Lord Ellenborough’s 
intention will be respected ; but the Cochrane family also have feelings, 
and, to write frankly, paper feuds and vendettas ought to die after a 
century. Lord Ellenborough should remember that even if Lord 
Cochrane were guilty (as few believe) he paid the penalty, while the 
Lord Chief Justice has merely been subjected to criticism. But the 
world is weary of the whole subject, and this is scarcely the time in 
which to attack the memory of one of England’s heroes. 
*% * * 

Messrs. Allan Ramsay and Francis McCullagh have given us, indeed, 
a holiday book in ‘‘ Tales from Turkey ’’ (Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
price tos. 6d. net), illustrated by the Russian artist, M. Veniamin 
Pavlovich Biélkin. All the tales in the present volume were collected by 
Mr. Allan Ramsay, of Constantinople, during a long residence in Turkey, 
where he was born, and during frequent journeys throughout Asia 
Minor and other parts of the Ottoman Empire. As one of the Directors 
of the great Tobacco Régie of Turkey, Mr. Ramsay has had to travel 
much, and has had to mix much on his travels with every class of the 
Ottoman population from Pashas to Porters. Mr. McCullagh, in his 
preface, states that ‘‘ Even in the British Museum catalogue there is a 
‘* gap so far as Ottoman folk-lore is concerned. . . . Turkish folk-lore 
‘has hardly been touched upon at all.’’ The preface gives us a waft of 
Eastern atmosphere and leads on to a series of folk tales that all students 
of such tales, as well as lovers of stories for their own sake, should 
possess. We have here stories about Turkish ladies, stories about Khoja 
Nasr-ud-din, and numerous stories of Khalifs, Kadis, Pashas, camels, 
hidden treasure, scribes. The volume will prove a feast for holiday 
fireside folk. 

% % * 

It is never too late to notice a good book, and at this season we 
gladly call attention to ‘‘ A Proper Newe Booke of Cokerye’”’ (Mrs. W. 
Heffer, Cambridge Press, 7s. 6d. net), edited by Miss Catherine Frances 
Frere, ‘‘ with notes, introduction, and glossary, together with some 
‘* account of domestic life, cookery, and feasts in Tudor days, and of 
‘‘the first owners of the book, Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
“bury, and Margaret Parker his wife.’’ The work itself, with many 
others and many rare manuscripts, was left to the famous library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by Matthew Parker. The work is 
really a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages beginning, according to Parker’s 
numeration, on p. 167 of the little vellum-bound volume at Corpus. 
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There are editions of the same work of 1575 and 1576 in the British 
Museum, but the undated edition is earlier, and it goes back in one 
form or another to the ‘‘ Book of Cookery ’’ of 1500. Dinner in those 
days was a fearsome business; the meals are sometimes reproduced to- 
day in the annual dinners given by stewards of manors. Four or five 
hour feasts they were and, a saving fact, served with all the etiquette 
of the days of chivalry. Those were the days not only of swans and 
peacocks, but of every imaginable field and river bird. The menu was 
extensive indeed, though there were neither potatoes nor cabbages, and 
honey was used instead of sugar. Spices were greatly in use, and 
even to-day an Elizabethan spiced cup passes round the Middle Temple 
Hall. Miss Frere, in preparing this succulent edition, has had the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. John Hodgkin, F.L.S., the great authority 
on antique culinary terms. We should like to see, for others, a revival 
of the old English dinner. It produced a doughty race. 


x * 


Mr. Stephen Graham, in ‘‘ With Poor Immigrants to America ’”’ 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price 8s. 6d. net), gives us a book that appeared 
serially in Russia before publication in Great Britain and America, and, 
naturally, for the matter of the book largely affects the Slav peoples. We 
read of the great human westerly movement in the world, that has gone on 
for centuries, in its ‘‘ From Russia to America ’’ stage ; as Mr. Graham 
says, ‘‘ from the land of Tolstoy to the land of Edison ; from the most 
‘“ mystical to the most material ; from the religion of suffering to the 
‘‘ religion of philanthropy.’’ Mr. Graham in his Prologue has a childish 
passage about England the half-way house: ‘‘ We are an old nation ; as 
‘‘ far as this little island is concerned, hope has died down. We have 
‘“ explored the island. America will take a long time to explore her 
‘‘territory. No vast tracts and inexhaustible resources and terrific 
‘upheavals of Nature reflect themselves in our national mood. The 
‘“ American working man has a true passion for work, for his country, 
‘* for everything ; the British working man does his duty. We have not 
‘* the belief in life that the American has—we have not yet the Russian’s 
‘“ belief in death.’’ We have quoted this to show how little Mr. Graham 
understands our England, a country which is only just beginning to 
explore her home possessions, so busy has she been in conquering the 
world. The Englishman is beginning to look round at home at last, and 
we know a good deal more about life at any rate than the American 
or the Russian. The book itself is very useful, for we see the Russian 
peasantry finding their new land. The contrast that appeals to Mr. 
Graham does not worry the peasant. Extremes are what the Russian 
loves ; but it is probable that he finds the American hustling system 
(which is here called work: ‘‘ The Russian emigrant who comes to 
‘“ America simply does not know what work is’’) rather absurd. More 
real work is done, as any Russian knows, in quietude. The story of the 
Russian tramp on his way home to a monastery is excellent, and shows 
the Russian point of view. This tramp blessed those who refused him 
bread, and all the while moved successfully eastward, as help always 
came in answer to his wonderful attitude. America has much to learn 
from Russia in the way of faith and real life. 


* * * 


Miss Frances Delamoy Little has ‘‘ written and painted ’’ some admirable 
“‘ Sketches in Poland ’’ (Messrs. Andrew Melrose, price 9s. net), and all 
who are following the present desperate struggle round Cracow will turn 
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with intense interest to these really wonderful coloured illustrations, which 
bring the land and its manners before us; and to the vivid pen-pictures 
that describe in succession the historic, beautiful, but mournful little town, 
Cracow, modern Zakopane in the foot hills of the Carpathians and 
Morskie Oko high above it on the Hungarian frontier, then a village of 
Russian Poland some five-and-twenty miles from Cracow, Lwéw (the scene 
of many sieges, and to-day not without echoes of eighteenth-century 
France), Warsaw—which possesses, as Cracow and Lwéw possess, a 
statue of Mickiewcz, the great Polish poet. Miss Little dwells on the 
lack of primary education in Russian Poland, though as long ago as 1772 
Poland endeavoured to establish compulsory education. After the 
Russo-Japanese war, the Russian Government allowed schools to be 
opened, and no less than goo were opened in one year, and were attended 
well. A year later they were all closed. Russia must, if she is to retain 
the confidence of the civilised world, carry out her promises to Poland. 
England is looking for this, and looking for it with confidence, for she 
believes in the Czar. The description of restless, gay Warsaw is vivid, 
and the account of the Warsaw Ghetto terrifying. The Poles received 
the Jews with gladness, but seem to have been cursed with the worst 
type. The Polish Jew in Warsaw seems, to say the least, non-European. 
Miss Little passed through Kalisch—with all sorts of passport troubles— 
into Prussian Poland, and saw something’ of the Pole under the 
Prussians. But the Pole, though happiest under the Austrians, is 
always a Pole. We have here a very useful historical postscript, giving 
a bird’s-eye view of a kingdom now in nubibus. We read, too, of the 
Teutonic knights, of the union with Lithuania, of the long struggle with 
Russia, of the fall of Poland, and the modern problem. Russia has 
to-day an opportunity unequalled in her history, and we believe she will 


rise to it. 
* * * 


We note with pleasure the publication (with an introduction by the 
editor, Mr. Hall Caine) of ‘‘ King Albert’s Book: a Tribute to the 
‘* Belgian King and People from Representative Men and Women 
‘*throughout the World ’”’ (The Daily Telegraph, in conjunction with 
the Daily Sketch, the Glasgow Herald, and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
price 3s. net). The entire proceeds of the sale of the edition of 300,000 
copies goes to the Daily Telegraph Belgian Fund. The book contains 
as a frontispiece a very fine portrait of King Albert, who, as Mr. Caine 
eloquently writes, ‘‘ has by his matchless courage in Council and on the 
‘‘ battlefield, where he makes common cause with his soldiers in the 
‘trenches, displayed some of the noblest energies of the human 
‘character, and sustained those highest traditions of kingship which, 
‘‘among free nations, unite the people to the throne.’’? Mr. Asquith’s 
eloquent pronouncement, photographically reproduced, follows. Our 
greatest sailors and soldiers, every profession and every art, in prose 
or verse, in music or beautiful pictured page, yield tribute to heroic Bel- 
gium. Sir Charles Stanford and Sir Edward Elgar and Signor Mascagni 
are among the musicians. Mr. Birrell writes: ‘‘ Blood and tears are 
‘powerful ingredients in the manufacture of manhood, and it may well 
‘be that in due time those who come after this blood-stained age will be 
‘‘ able to see in the masterpieces of the new Flemish art and literature 
‘“ some traces of the heroic resolve and fierce determination to bear cruel 
‘“ misfortune we have witnessed with so much admiration.’’ Mr. Jack 
London writes : ‘‘ Belgium is rare, Belgium is unique.’? Who can deny 
it? Not the German people. 
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We must draw attention to the Rev..H. Maynard Smith’s somewhat 
popular lectures on ‘‘ The Epistle of S. James”’ (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford, price 6s. net). Well printed and lucid in style, and dealing 
with an epistle of extraordinary interest, they are as attractive to the 
reader as they no doubt proved to a Malvern audience. The contrast 
between S. James, who knew our Lord in the flesh, and S. Paul, who 
only knew him in the spirit, was not one that reached fundamentals. 
If we understand Mr. Maynard Smith, he not only thinks that both the 
Apostles agreed on the necessity of both faith and works, but that their 
apparent disagreement as to justification is merely partial, and has 
reference to particular application of particular phrases. It is interest- 
ing, again, to note that by ‘‘ the world’’ S. James meant “‘ the terrible 
‘‘ democracy, with its bureaucratic system and its tyrant head.’’ But 
can we say that the body of Roman citizens formed a ‘‘ democracy ? ”’ 
If so, we must recast some of our ideas about Roman government. But 
in any event, it was the governmental world that the Church of Christ 
fought, and (may we add?) captured. The book is one to read, for it 


is suggestive as well as scholarly. 
* * 


The author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden ’’ has given us in 
‘“A Pastor’s Wife’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 6s.), the story 
of a girl, daughter of an English Bishop, who in the course of a 
seven-guinea week in lovely Lucerne meets an East Prussian pastor who 
eventually marries her and has—apparently his only desire—children. 
The book is not altogether pleasant. It shows the suicidal lunacy of 
marrying into the unknown, especially when the unknown lives and has 
his being in the ends of the earth. To a Prussian girl a marriage to a 
beneficed clergyman in the East Riding of Yorkshire might be equally 
rash. But the character of the Pastor is surely unique. Absorbed in 
his books he is unconscious of his wife’s flight and return. 


tec 
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Heavy the weight of Winter and of War: 
Darkness and Death, the visitants of the earth 
Glide through our gloom unconscious of the Birth 
Of Christ, the Lord of Peace. Nor near, nor far 
Is Wisdom seen nor Wisdom’s guiding star. 
Wolves from the wood and vultures know no dearth. 
Reeling barbarians drunk with lust make mirth: 
Cain is among them marked with his red scar. 


Hark! There is music thrilling through the gloom 

As clear as running water and as sweet 

As Springtime when the Winter has been long. 

These are the Carollers of Christ. They greet 

Darkness with Dawn, and, being weak, are strong. 

The Nazarene hath conquered: Night hath heard her doom. 


J. E, G. DE Montmorency, 


[= is now six months since England passed from a state of pro- 

found peace and intense party controversy to a state of war 
unparalleled in history, accompanied by a national and political 
unity hitherto unapproached. If the story be true which 
attributes to Lord Kitchener the remark that the war has not yet 
begun, and only an advanced guard action is being fought, it 
simply emphasises the fact that the country is absorbed in the 
greatest and most critical struggle of our history. The result of 
such a struggle and its outcome surely rests on two things—the 
efficiency and success of our arms, and the temper of the country. 
Of the first nothing is proposed to be said in this article, which is 
not concerned with the naval and military problems of the war; 
but it may not be inopportune to discuss the latter, as it strikes 
one who has been somewhat occupied in recruiting and local 
administration since last August. 

The importance of the temper of a nation engaged in war cannot 
be over-rated. This, and this alone, explains the persistence of 
small nations and the decay of great ones. It preserved Byzantium 
for centuries against the growing power of Islam. It brought 
Holland triumphant out of the long conflict with Spain. It united 
Italy, and dissolved Poland. It explains the resurrection of 
France and the ambitions of Prussia. Always important, it is of 
most consequence in democracies, or countries like Russia where 
autocracy rests on the acquiescence of peoples capable of great 
national or racial emotions. And in democracies the temper of 
the nation is most readily expressed in the relations between the 
governed and the governors. 

Before enlarging with some illustrations on the proofs of the 
temper of a nation in the face of a great war, it may therefore be 
noted, in passing, how the actual policy of the Government in July, 
August, and September, in all the stages from peace to war under 
the existing conditions, secured by judgment or fortune the 
support of a unanimous nation. 

The White Paper makes it clear that the Government could, in 
theory at any rate, have lent its weight from the beginning of 
the crisis to France and Russia without reservation; or to the 
Central Powers; or held aloof; or joined France and Russia 
before Belgian neutrality was threatened; or, as it did, join them 
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only when this was in fact violated. The rights and wrongs of the 
five alternatives are in this connection not the point. What is 
noticeable is that only the one taken could have rallied the nation 
as a whole behind the Cabinet. To have helped Germany and 
Austria against Russia and France would have left the Govern- 
ment with but a minute minority of the country willing even to 
acquiesce. To have stood aloof would have been possibile only 
till Germany sent her ships against Boulogne or Havre. To 
have joined France and Russia on Saturday, August ist, would 
have entailed a weakened Cabinet, and the profound distrust of 
the great pacific element in the nation. But with the violation 
of Belgium superimposed on the previous situation, Mr. Asquith 
could obviously count on no trouble at home, however momentous 
was the issue abroad. The debates in Parliament showed that the 
severest critics were merely concerned in questioning the 
diplomacy which had preceded the crisis, and the constitutional 
aspects of Foreign Policy, to be discussed when peace returned. 
On the prosecution of the war Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Wedgwood 
were using words that might have been quoted from the now 
famous letter of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law to the Prime 
Minister. And here the House of Commons only reflected the 
mind of the nation. Everyone knows that there are many things 
needing modification and reconstruction when the war is over. 
But from the arrival of the first German soldier on Belgian soil, 
English parties were resolved into their elements, and the elements 
re-combined in a nation solid for the war through every class and 
school of thought. 

And this remained not only when but after the Government sent 
abroad a larger Expeditionary Force than the most earnest 
advocates of a spirited foreign policy had dreamt of, and far larger 
than our Allies of France had expected or thought of asking for. 
France, no doubt, had failed to command information of the extent 
of German preparations, or the magnitude of the onset, and the 
now famous demand of Lord Kitchener for 100,000 men, followed 
by further and larger demands which now run into millions, 
placed the Government in the light of raising an army to compare 
with those of the Continent, and so taking an unheard-of and 
unparalleled development both in foreign and military policy. Yet 
this profound and far-reaching novelty aroused no real opposition 
and, indeed, stimulated rather than weakened the stern resolution 
of the nation to see even a war on this scale successfully through. 

Fortunate, indeed, is any Government which through such a 
series of crises finds its hold on the country continually 
strengthening, and the support of its political opponents, and its 
most independent critics, given without stint. There is no parallel 
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for this in English history, as there is no parallel for the present 
position. And the unity of the nation is due largely to the 
pressure exerted on thoughtful men by the gravity of the situation. 
The leaders of the Opposition and of the Labour Party have, 
equally with the Cabinet, seen that this is a struggle for life and 
death ; the speeches of Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. 
Henderson, are worthy of being recalled alongside those of the 
Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey. The spectacle of united 
Jeadership in a unique crisis has struck the national imagination. 

It is due not a little also to the actions of the enemy. Of the 
bravery of our foes we all think and speak with respect. Their 
tireless and infinitely careful organisation must command intel- 
lectual homage. But the unblushing confession of their motives, 
and the object lesson they have given of their boasted ‘‘ Kultur,”’ 
and their ingrained barbarism, have done as much to weld 
Englishmen into one as all the statesmanship and eloquence of 
politicians and orators. It would seem as if the German thorough- 
ness had almost consciously been directed to show the civilised 
world the tyranny and insolence of their aims, and the infamy of 
their methods. 

The effect of this German revelation is great and growing, 
especially among those generally repelled by the very notion of 
war. It is not so much that the passion of answering hate has 
been roused, as that well-nigh everyone is coming to see that 
this kind of thing must stop without possibility of revival. One 
instance will serve. In August a Nonconformist farmer in the 
Midlands saw his only son off to camp with the Yeomanry. He 
shhimself was very near the Quaker position in sentiment with regard 
to war, and his neighbours accused him of being willing to pay 
anything if only his boy could come home. Four months later 
I met him, and found him delighted that his son was in the 
trenches, regretting his own age which prevented his fighting, and 
telling me that never by night nor day could he forget what the 
Germans were doing, and that nothing could be dearer to him 
than their overthrow. 

It is therefore under a leadership that has gathered the nation 
behind it, and with this intense stimulus from the acts of the 
enemy, that the national temper upon the war has been formed. 
It can be seen in its varied expression in recruiting, in the relief 
of distress, and in public behaviour. 

First as regards recruiting. It happened last August to be my 
duty to organise Advisory Committees for the promotion of 
recruiting in a certain county. The plan was to ask the leading 
magistrates, the chairmen of Councils, the employers of labour, 
and trades union leaders to form committees to help enlistment, and 
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to let the recruiting authorities know of local conditions in places 
where meetings or personal effort were needed. The response 
was everywhere the same. People of all types came and worked 
with all the ardour with which party committees exert 
themselves before an election. There was no friction; but a 
zealous competition to do most and to do it most quickly struck 
one everywhere. No doubt the urgency of the moment is the 
chief explanation; but I am convinced that much less would have 
been effected, and the public opinion roused would have 
been much less strong, but for two incidental effects of Lord 
Haldane’s Territorial system. In this, for the first time, numbers. 
of civilians, influential in their own neighbourhood, had learned. 
what a many-sided thing the Army is. They had found out that 
Infantry, Yeomanry, Artillery, Army Service, Ambulance were 
all needed, and were made to work together, and anyone interested 
in any of these branches became thereby interested in all. And, 
besides this, Territorial Associations and their work had for the 
first time taught local leaders of opposing views to work together 
for something which could wake the imagination and, in a crisis 
like this, stir the blood. Of course, for generations Liberals and 
Tories, aristocrats and Socialists have worked together on ordinary 
local bodies in unexciting problems of drains and roads, rates 
and lunatics. But there is little in these to foster identity of 
feeling. The experience which has come to me from August till 
now convinces me that this identity of feeling has come and come 
to stay in the great problem of national defence; and as the 
demands of the War Office became greater, and the scope of the 
war more evident, the extent to which the movement of resolute 
and self-sacrificing support of the war had spread was emphasised 
week by week. 

In Oxford in September one hardly recognised one’s own. 
college, then disguising itself as barracks. The talks of dons 
and tutors was, of course, of the war, but not as a subject for 
gossip. It was clear that much of the force of the University was 
being focussed on the duty of explaining to the masses of the 
people the origin and the meaning of the struggle, and the 
absolute need of its going on to a triumphant completion. In 
ordinary politics the gulf between academic thought and immediate 
action is wideness itself, but the Oxford Pamphlets have hecome 
household reading in the homes of many thousands of artisans. 
I recollect with what difficulty I recovered one of Mr. Herbert 
Fisher’s from a butler to whom I had lent it; and there comes 
back the memory of a village meeting where the repetition of 
the bulk of one of these pamphlets was described alike by some 
of the older women—the ‘‘ mothers in Israel’? of the hamlet— 
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and also by the housemaids at the Hall, as the sort of thing 
they could listen to all night, as they all wanted to know why the 
war began and what were the rights and wrongs of it. And 
so at Cambridge in November. A Masonic function, maimed 
of its ordinary rites, and with the unaccustomed toast at the 
supper of ‘‘ Brethren now Fighting for the Flag,’”’ brings back 
the recollection how, on the Cam as on the Isis, the one thing on all 
men’s tongues was the best way of training British youth for the 
war. There are few places in England which have suffered more in 
money than Oxford and Cambridge. Colleges, tutors, lodging- 
house keepers are all much the poorer, and in some cases are 
having a very hard time; but nowhere else is there greater 
cheerfulness or more examples of personal sacrifice for that cause 
which is at once the cause of the Army and of the nation. 

It is a far cry from quadrangles to shoe factories, but in 
Northamptonshire, where from September onwards men engaged 
in making boots and shoes for England or the Allies have been 
prevented from enlisting, it has happened again and again that 
men have gone to the depét asking to join, and saying that nothing 
would induce them to go back to their work, even if they were 
refused enlistment. And this at a period of high wages and 
overtime. 

Indeed, self-sacrifice, taken as a matter of course, has been 
showing itself among all kinds of persons. A recruiting meeting 
in the capital of a constituency was presided over by a Tory Peer 
who had formerly been the most popular of local M.P.’s. He 
spoke well, as did others, but only a few knew that he held in 
his pocket the last news of a missing son who is not yet found; 
and he refused to let the meeting know that he was rejoining his 
regiment the next day, after twenty years, and had asked for 
leave to stimulate enlistment in the district by presiding that night. 
Not far away from that town, at a village meeting presided over 
by the Vicar, a certain horsekeeper, known as a leading Radical 
and the pillar of the Baptist Church, came up to a speaker at the 
end to tell him how his daughter in an adjacent county had let him 
know, to his delight, that sixty members of the Baptist Church 
she attended in a small town were away with the colours. 

The same note was struck on a very different occasion when the 
Old Boys’ Club of a public school were holding their annual 
meeting at the end of October. The sum usually assigned to 
festivities had been voted to a Relief Fund; the war roll of old 
schoolfellows, some hundreds strong, had been read, and a motion 
thanking them, and expressing the pride of the Club and the 
School in their patriotism had been proposed and seconded. The 
retiring President, an old Cambridge Blue, was a minister of 
teligion, and in putting the resolution he simply said: “I have 
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‘‘ tried to preach the Gospel of Peace, so far as I know it, for 
‘‘ thirty years, and I never dreamt that I should have anything to 
‘“do with war, or be called on to support military action, but I 
‘‘ think I should say that my only son joined the Army six weeks 
‘“ago, with my sanction and blessing.”’ 

These are illustrations, most of them unconnected with the later 
recruiting campaign under the Parliamentary Committee. But 
that campaign, as pursued to my knowledge in some three or four 
counties, has elicited just the same proofs of widespread ardour. 
Political agents of necessity learn to concentrate their affections on 
those who agree with them, and to set two men working together 
who have been working against each other for years is in many 
cases to try them high. It may, therefore, be worth the saying 
that wherever the officials of opposing parties have been organising 
recruiting, within my experience, I have found them working 
together with a loyalty to each other and to the common cause 
which could not be excelled in the best disciplined regiment in the 
Army. None seemed to try to score off others, or to take care their 
own side should show up best at a big. meeting. On the contrary, 
the effort has been to see that political opponents should have 
not only fair play but chivalrous treatment, if their public duties 
made it difficult for them to help. Let a man be serving in any 
military force, and under orders to return, and he is, as a matter 
of course, given the best place before far more eminent people. 
And confidential information as to local opinion has been shared 
and the confidence kept. 

Like all genuine and deep-seated states of opinion, this. 
temper of warlike resolution has its lighter side. Men laugh with, 
but not at, the change of stress and emphasis which marks 
the speeches of politicians in such a time. The other day prizes 
were given away at a Grammar School some eighty miles from 
London, by a great Conservative magnate, as the newspapers 
would have it. He made an admirable speech with the war 
uppermost in his mind, and ended by dilating helpfully on the 
preservation of our liberties, which depended on victory over 
the Germans. He had not been wont to praise a Liberal Govern- 
ment when at peace, and the situation to a spectator translated 
itself into the frivolous quatrain :—— 

‘* How fine these politicians are, 
Combined the most when most we need ’em ; 


For Radicals are making war, 
And Tories, bless ’em, preaching freedom.”’ 


It is, no doubt, to be regretted that recruiting received the check 
which it did by the raising of the standard in September, and the 
failure of the War Office to carry out the system of registration 
and bonus which were apparently promised by the Premier and 
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Lord Kitchener in the Commons and in the Lords. A current 
so strong as that which was running before this check is not 
easily or quickly restored. But there are signs that the desire for 
enlistment is much wider than the ordinary conditions permit of. 
The Volunteer Associations connected with the name of Lord 
Desborough indicate this. Their value differs in different places. 
They have sometimes been exploited by advertisers, and have 
not always got into the best hands; but making every allowance 
for the alloy inseparable from any great movement, it is the desire 
to help the country which is chiefly responsible for them. 

The same is seen in another direction. Thanks to the energy 
of Mr. Bigland, a so-called ‘‘ Bantam ”’ Battalion was authorised to 
be raised at Birkenhead at the beginning of December. It met 
with complete success, and one likes to think of the working man 
under 5 ft. 3 in. who was met in a railway carriage between London 
and Rugby, going to Birkenhead at his own expense because it 
gave the only chance he had for joining the Army. Manchester 
moved similarly. The example of Birkenhead was followed ten 
days later in that part of Lancashire which recruits for the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers. As one interested in this battalion, I can vouch for 
the genuineness of the local demand. For many reasons it was 
impossible to commence actual recruiting until January 2nd, but 
within eight days so many had joined that a second battalion was 
applied for to the War Office, and was authorised in less than 
twenty-four hours. At the time of writing these lines, this second 
battalion also is more than half full. 

It is no doubt troublesome to have regiments of soldiers who 
require special sizes of boots and of—trenches, and such con- 
siderations lead to delay. But not in the North of England only 
are there hundreds and thousands of men, below the regulation 
height, who are keen to serve, and whose health and strength 
would make them admirable soldiers. A recruiting sergeant in 
a rural part of Northamptonshire was confident he could get fifty 
‘‘Bantams’’ in a fortnight, and a hundred in six weeks. In 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire the applications from men of this 
type have run into hundreds, and the Territorial Forces whose 
conditions are less stringent, have only had room to take half of 
them. It is surely worth the while of those in authority to consider 
whether English ‘‘Ghurkas’’ should not now promptly be 
organised from all parts of the country. They will not then get 
all who would like to join. Among my prized possessions is a 
letter from a man near Birmingham who, hearing of the Lanca- 
shire ‘‘ Bantams,’’ detailed to me his athletic prowess and his 
desire to fight, and asked—alas! I cannot answer him—how he 
might join the colours, his height being 4 ft. roin.! 

In the face of such evidence as these incidents illustrate, it is no 
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wonder that the journalistic campaign for immediate Conscription 
droops to an early death. When the Morning Post, by far 
the ablest advocate of militarism, slightly Anglicised, implies that 
Conscription during the war is not worth supporting, the problem 
in this form may be disregarded. Everyone knows, of course, that 
when the war is over the methods of national defence and the extent 
of the military forces of the Crown will be matters which must have 
reconsideration in the light of knowledge that no one has to-day ; 
and they are surely unwise who pin themselves in these early days 
to obstinate opinions either way on the situation which will then 
arise. It must largely depend on how the war ends and how other 
nations as well as ours are, and act then. For the time being, 
Voluntaryists and Conscriptionists may continue to work together 
for that steady supply of recruits, the adequacy of which shows no 
signs of failing and which is only stimulated by foreign attacks and 
by the measured demands, from time to time, of Lord Kitchener 
himself. The man who says, ‘‘ We must never have compulsory 
‘‘ service under any circumstances,’’ is needlessly irritating equally 
good citizens who believe in it; the man who can talk nothing but 
compulsory service now is lucky if he does not hinder volunteering, 
for among the millions in our country there are bound to be some 
who will salve their consciences by saying that they are ready to go 
when they are fetched. These certainly need no encouragement. 

The second great department in which the same attitude towards 
the war declares itself is that for the relief of distress. In most parts 
of the country the wherewithal for relief has come and the distress, 
fortunately, has not. Nothing, surely, but a conviction affecting 
both the will and the pocket would lead to the raising of such sums 
as the Prince of Wales’s Fund, when all the prospects are against 
most of it being required. If the war were the war of a party, or 
if its support were not vigorous as well as universal, it would only 
have been in places like the University towns and parts of Lanca- 
shire where the outpouring of money would have been great. As 
we all know, every class is giving lavishly. From one county where 
trade and agriculture have been good, and are known to be likely 
to remain good, and excluding the two principal towns, over £17,000 
has been sent to the Prince of Wales’s Fund at a cost to the rates 
for collection of less than £200 and with an adequate return for 
needed help of less than £50. This would seem to show that the 
people give, not expecting a quid pro quo, especially when, as in 
this case, the most conspicuous features of the list were the 
collections in parishes and places of worship which always mark the 
generosity of the many and the poor rather than of the few and 
the rich. 

The same thing is shown in the sad problem of the Belgian. 
refugees. English people are not always given to abounding 
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hospitality to strangers, being themselves, perhaps, the worst 
linguists in the world. But in the treatment of the victims of 
“ Kultur,’’ from castle to cottage we see signs of a great national 
movement of feeling. It is more than an outcome of pity, though 
few things could rouse pity more. When one thinks of village 
meetings taking cottages and arranging guarantees for main- 
tenance during the war, and the real disappointment when for 
weeks no refugees come, when one recalls the unfeigned welcome 
to strangers even at Christmas when the English home is, as a rule, 
closed to all but the family—is it fanciful to conclude that there is 
something more than sorrow for the sufferings of a guiltless nation ? 
Is there not a general consciousness that this is part of our national 
duty in a war for our national future as well as for that of Belgium, 
a duty all the more imperative because it can be fulfilled by 
thousands for whom actual fighting is impossible ? 

The third aspect of the national temper is that of behaviour. 
This is seen in two ways—the absence of crime, and the combined 
energy and cheerfulness which meets one everywhere. The 
absence of serious crime in the country is remarkable. 
Some people, noting the thousands of young men taken from 
homes and ordinary work and trained into vigorous health, with 
several hours of leisure every day, might have argued that an 
increase would take place, at any rate in crimes of passion and 
violence. As everyone knows, the opposite is true. The Clerk to 
the Magistrates in a town of about 100,000 population told me that 
for the first seven weeks after the declaration of war his office 
had practically nothing to do, and that even with the addition of 
20 per cent. to the population in the shape of soldiers, and a 
period of great trade prosperity, there was still less than usual 
for the magistrates to take note of. 

With the higher courts the position is still more notable. Last 
month no Assizes were held for the County of Buckingham 
for the first time within living memory; for there was no crime 
to be tried. The same is true of the County of Huntingdon. The 
cases waiting for trial at the Birmingham Quarter Sessions 
are only a quarter of the average at this time, and the 
same proportion is true of Nottingham. Some other depart- 
ments of law show no similar features. It is not the indication 
of a period of depression, but really a diminution in crime. 
Different people will have their different explanations of this. 
Some will emphasise the earlier closing of public-houses, though 
this is far from being general. Others may be tempted to hint 
that those who occupy the courts are now absorbed in the goose- 
step. Baseless slander! For few things are more striking than 
the quality and gravity of those who have joined the colours all 
through the autumn. The would-be humourist might hint that 
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the police were so busy hunting spies that they had no time for 
the arrest of thieves; but the answer to that is that not only has. 
thieving been much less, but the complaints of thieving. Looking 
at it squarely, it cannot be doubted that the chief reason is the 
real absorption of the national mind in the prosecution of the war, 
and a sense of national anxiety which sobers and steadies, without 
weakening the national will. 

As to the other kind of behaviour there can, of course, be no 
difference of opinion. The cheerfulness of the Tommy is now 
blown as widely through Europe as his courage. And cheerful 
soldiers do not come from despondent or lazy homes. In 
thousands of English families there are, indeed, 

“Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,”’ 

but where there is scope for occupation, as an anodyne for 
sorrow, there will generally be found the capacity for cheerful- 
ness. They greatly err who think that the busy routine, the 
everyday tone of life, and the cheerful acceptance of the 
worries of the war mean want of resolution or understand- 
-ing. When a young trooper in the Yeomanry wrote home 
that he had slept three nights in a corn bin, and then one in 
a pigstye, and then at the Grand Hotel at Sheringham, and then 
in a cottage, where he was given a fire in his bedroom, the news. 
was not received at home with sentiment or pensive sympathy, but 
as the favourite jest among relations during the Christmas. 
holidays. 

And the crowds who hang on the humorous and pathetic stories. 
which Mr. Will Crooks so well knows how to weave together on 
the recruiting platform are all the readier to encourage their 
brothers and sons to go, and to wait with cheery patience their 
return. Just as the best sportsmen will do the greatest and bear 
the hardest things in sport, so this mood of the cheerful face and 
the set will marks far better than greater solemnity the resolution 
with which the country supports the war. 

In conclusion, it may be worth observing that time strengthens. 
rather than weakens this attitude. There was a time in the autumn 
when the hatred of spies really seemed for a week or two to prove 
that John Bull had nerves; but that passed, and shows no sign of 
recurring. Its irrational side was well marked by the way in which 
attacks focussed on the Home Secretary, whose department has far 
less to do with the matter than the Admiralty and the War Office, 
and who had given his colleagues all the help in his power. But 
the neurasthenia passed almost as soon as it had come, and even 
partisans found it not long worth exploiting. It is a sure 
sign that the policy is scarcely vulnerable when critics only 
attack persons. Mr. Churchill has been alternately petted 
and pilloried, and can be trusted to give quite as good as he gets: 
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when the hour for speaking comes. The attacks on Lord Haldane 
have undoubtedly had much of the interest which attaches to ex- 
travagant fiction, but there is little sign that they are causing more 
than amused contempt in the minds of those who are in practical 
touch with the results of his work at the War Office. 

Nor are there any signs that public opinion can be diverted to 
future contingencies. Some there are who ask the public to listen. 
now to *‘ After the War—What?’”’ This is not surprising. Every- 
one knows the type of man who each Monday afternoon is more 
concerned with the prospects of Wednesday than with the duties of 
Tuesday. The debates in the House of Lords last month merely 
displayed human curiosity brocaded with patriotic sentiment, and 
did no harm. These alarums and excursions count for little. The 
significant fact is the union in one stream of forces never previously 
so united. The sneers of the Kaiser about our Army have roused 
the spirit, never far below the surface, in which England reminds 
itself that it is 


‘“An old and haughty nation, proud in arms.’’ 


The fervour with which the so-called governing classes contended. 
with Napoleon is not only equalled, but excelled, by their devotion 
to the present struggle. Alongside of this is the belief held by 
artisans in overwhelming majority that the worst ‘‘ wage slavery ”’ 
in England is better than the best which Prussia could give, and 
that nothing but the permanent overthrow of Pan-Germanism can 
give safety and liberty for social reconstruction in England. 
Interfused with these is that peculiar temper which marked the 
Puritan fighters in the Civil War, and which has lain dormant 
among those sections of the nation who have been most pacific. 
Germany will find that the Ironsides have come again. 

The tie which unites these three main types of Englishmen is 
a two-fold one—the common sense of national need, and the 
common loathing of what German Militarism means. Deep in 
the minds of those who, abroad or at home, are now fighting and 
working in this great war, is the hope that it may be the end of 
the continuous menace of armed peace. Like all ideals, this may 
be impossible of full and complete attainment. But woe to the 
statesman who does not realise the force of this ideal, and the 
ultimate necessity of satisfying it! The leaders of English life in 
all its sections will not forget this while the war is proceeding, and 
it will be, let us hope, the most prominent thing before the 
eyes Of their minds, when Peace brings problems even more 
difficult than those of War. 


W. Rytanp D. ADKINS. 


THE OUTLOOK, 


IF ONLY THEY HAD KNOWN! 


ORD HALDANE’S admirable speech in the House of Lords 
on January gth has done something to familiarise the nation 
with rational views about the vicissitudes, duration, and gravity of 
the present war, which differ widely from those that prevailed a 
few months ago. His words struck the true note of the national 
and international situation. Optimism is good in moderation, 
but grim resolve and sustained effort are better suited to our actual 
requirements. It was by optimism that the leaders of all three 
peoples-—British, French, and Russian—sinned, and their growing 
sense of the perils into which it has led us will be welcomed as 
the first symptom of the repentance that is born of fuller 
knowledge. But on the people of this country, which has as yet 
suffered relatively little from the horrors of latter-day warfare, 
the lesson will need to be more forcibly impressed before it is 
taken to heart. For we are still prone to confound local incidents 
with determining events, and to draw from occasional victories 
on this or that front widereaching and delusive conclusions about 
the general progress of the gigantic struggle. It is matter for 
sincere congratulation that for a considerable period the balance 
of success on the West has been mainly on our side, thanks to 
the dash and endurance of the Allies’ fighting men. But we 
should accustom ourselves to consider the parts of this world- 
contest as what they are, merely parts, and to view them in correct 
perspective. Unless we do this, we run the risk of allowing 
successful operations carried out in one of the war theatres to 
interfere with the supremacy of the final goal in our calculations 
and strivings. And that would be disastrous. 


HOW WE WOULD FARE IF PEACE WERE 
CONCLUDED TO-DAY. 


An effective means of realising how we now stand after the - 
many bloody defeats we have inflicted on the enemy, is to imagine 
that for some reason at present inconceivable the two groups of 
warring Powers were all of a sudden constrained to make peace 
on the basis of their present holdings, and then to note how our 
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side would fare as compared with its enemies. The resulting 
picture will enable one to gauge aright the real value of the many 

actions we have won against the Teutonic forces during the past 
three months, and also the worth of Germany’s conquests made 
before or afterwards, and still firmly held. The prosperous 
kingdom of Belgium with its rich colony, ceasing to have an 
independent existence, would become a German province. Ten 
of the northern departments of France, including the most 
thriving industrial and mining districts, would be wholly or 
partially wrenched from the Republic, and incorporated in the 
Teutonic Empire. Russia would lose a considerable and very 
valuable part of Poland. In the East she would forfeit a portion of 
Transcaucasia, and of her sphere of influence in Persia, inclusive 
of the important city of Tabriz. Germany would retain her navy 
and her army, and her powerful organisations. Against these 
heavy losses we could set only the anaemic German Colonies 
overseas, the flourishing city of Kiao Chau, and part of Galicia. 

Strengthened by these accretions, Germany would have become 
a colossal Empire, alive with industrial, commercial, and above 
all else military and naval enterprise, and capable of bending the 
rest of Europe to her will. No coalition able to withstand the 
onslaught of her mighty forces could then be formed. Every 
attempt to knit together the non-German States in a defensive 
league would be strangled as soon as it took palpable form. The 
Day would indeed have dawned, and the dream of the Teutonic 
peoples be translated into a shining reality. The end of the 
British Empire would be drawing near. 

Such in outline is the potential outcome of the war, after six 
months’ desperate fighting, the slaughter of millions of brave men, 
the daily expenditure of at least five millions sterling, and the 
remarkable successes scored by each of the Allies in turn against 
the common enemy. That is how we really stand for the moment, 
in spite of the fact that two puissant world Empires, two other 
Great Powers, and two smaller States have been wrestling might 
and main with the Teutonic peoples for nearly six calendar months. 

Happily, there is no deus ex machina to constrain us thus to 
break off the fight before we have marshalled our forces and shot 
our bolt. On our side the war, about the end of which so many 
people are speculating, can hardly be said to have begun. We 
have not yet gathered together all the forces scattered throughout 
the Empire and the world, which will soon be fighting on our side. 
We are ready to welcome them all. The pressing needs of 
Europe and the gravity of the situation, now publicly acknow- 
ledged, offer the strongest motive, and I should like to add the 
surest pledge, that the necessary steps will be taken as soon as 
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occasion offers to enlist in our cause all the resources, military and 
naval, which are legitimately available throughout the world. 


THE ONLY TWO ROADS TO. VICTORY. 


There are but two levers which can be brought directly to bear 
against the group of Powers with which we and our Allies are 
now trying conclusions, our forces, offensive and defensive, and 
the process of economic exhaustion; indeed, one might compre- 
hend the two under the heading of attrition, applied to their armies 
and their resources. Significant of the extreme optimism in which 
all the Allies are given to indulge is the extraordinary fact, for 
which I can vouch, that many of their leading men, to say nothing 
of their publicists, rely upon another element—impending internal 
troubles, followed by disruption in Germany. Now, of all the 
delusions that have preceded or accompanied the present war, 
that, to my thinking, is the wildest and most dangerous. 
Disintegration could come only as the final consequence of an 
unbearable strain imposed by reverses in the field, coupled with the 
dwindling of supplies, and even these trials would probably be 
borne with patience, so long as the military leaders kept the 
field. If we contrive to cage the Germans within the limits 
of the Fatherland, cut them off from the supplies with which 
our friends the neutrals would gladly furnish them, and if 
we can keep them there isolated for a sufficiently long period to 
enable famine to operate as our ally, then, and only then, can 
we expect to behold the symptoms of disruption which alone, I 
take it, can give us a decisive victory. 

As for the defection of Hungary or the Dual Monarchy before 
the final act of the drama, I cannot bring myself to accept what has 
been written on this subject. Assume, for the sake of argument, 
that Hungary is sufficiently dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
campaign, in the interests of which the defence of her territory 
was neglected, to evince a desire to strike up a separate agreement 
with the Allies. What motives can we conceive powerful enough 
to determine this fateful step? Obviously there is but one, a desire 
to safeguard her national and international status in a manner 
more advantageous than if she were to resist to the end. 


HUNGARY’S EXPECTED DEFECTION. 


But is such an object attainable under present conditions or so 
far as we can now see ahead at any future phase of the war that we 
can picture to ourselves? Whether the Magyars remain loyal to 
their Teutonic partners or withdraw from them is immaterial to the 
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future of that race, as arace. At the very worst they will continue 
to exist as an independent state of some ten or eleven millions, like 
Roumania and Servia. And at the best, if they agreed to secede 
from Germany, they could hardly hope for anything more. 
Roumania would certainly refuse to abide by any compact which 
would allow her three and a-half million sons to continue under the 
Magyar yoke. She has decided to annex Transylvania and the 
southern Bukovina, and in all probability soon after the March 
number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW is in the hands of its 
readers, the Roumanian forces will have taken the field and met 
the Magyars in the shock of war. And with such an example 
before her, Italy, who has as yet taken no irrevocable step, would 
perhaps find it hard to hold back for long. Neither is it to be 
supposed that Russia could behold these sweeping applications of 
the principle of nationality made by States that had come into the 
contest at the twelfth hour, without feeling impelled to obtain 
analogous advantages for her own kindred, on whose behalf her 
sacrifices are heroic. It is in the light of these resolves, and of 
their inevitable consequences, that one should read and forget the 
columns of gossip and speculation about Hungary’s restiveness 
and velleities, to which the press so often treats us. 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was Hungary who was 
Germany’s instrument in forcing the present calamitous war 
upon Europe, and imposing the German yoke upon Austria. 
The provocative Ultimatum to Servia, which was_ the 
overture to that tragedy, was drafted by Count Tisza, the 
Hungarian Premier, in collaboration with the German Ambassador 
in Vienna, Herr von Tschirschsky and Count Forgach, whereas 
Count Berchtold, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, played a 
subordinate part in the proceedings. This circumstance appar- 
ently lends colour to the comments on Count Berchtold’s ‘‘ sudden 
“* dismissal ’’ from office, by the French and British press, which 
ascribes great importance to this change, and regards it as another 
success for the Hungarian Premier. But in truth the incident is 
devoid of political significance, and could have been predicted 
from the first. In fact, I had myself foretold it several times, 
and mentioned M. Burian as the favourite candidate for the 
succession. 


COUNT BERCHTOLD’S RESIGNATION. 


Count Berchtold being wiser than he is clever, and more 
patriotic than ambitious, never sought to obtain, and continually 
endeavoured to quit honourably, the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But loyalty to his sovereign, and a sense of duty towards 
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his country, moved him to yield to the repeated solicitations of the 
Emperor, and continue the work which Count Aehrenthal had 
initiated, but which an Austrian Cavour—if there had been one— 
could not bring to a happy issue. Franz Joseph felt a strong liking 
for the imperturbable easy-going aristocrat, the charm of whose 
manners, the straightforwardness of whose methods, and the 
serenity of whose temperament captivated him. To the aged 
potentate it might also seem that a diplomatist who had had many 
years’ experience in Paris, London, and St. Petersburg, who could 
afford to entertain right royally, and who was conversant with 
Aehrenthal’s plans and aspirations, was eminently fitted to dis- 
charge the duties of Foreign Minister, especially in view of the 
circumstance that the broad lines of Austria’s policy were traced 
in the first instance by the monarch himself. To this view of 
his qualifications Count Berchtold himself demurred. He felt 
sufficiently qualified to know that his equipment was inadequate, 
and he had the manliness to say so. But the Emperor insisted, 
and appealing to his subject’s loyalty and patriotism, had his way. 

Aehrenthal, whom I knew well, was a man of ideas, will power, 
and great capacity for hard work. He possessed in a high degree 
the essential quality of statesmanship—readiness to seize the fitting 
opportunity, and ingenuity to hasten or create it. This latter 
quality was sometimes carried to an extreme, which impaired his 
reputation for plain dealing. For his eagerness to reach the goal 
led him to keep his eyes fixed on that—without looking closely at 
the road by which he reached it. But at any rate he was a 
statesman. I was acquainted not only with the plans which it was 
given him to realise, and with the means he employed to carry 
them out, but also with certain other schemes and aspirations which 
tyrannous circumstance relegated to the limbo of things that 
might have been. 

Among the instruments of this unkind fate were many of his 
own fellow-countrymen, including two of the most influential, the 
late Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the chief of the General Staff, 
Baron Conrad von Hoetzendorff. Aehrenthal, who strove to 
emancipate Austria from German tutelage, and to strike up a 
workable agreement with Russia on the one hand and with Servia 
and Italy on the other hand, was thwarted by those two personages: 
who fostered pet schemes of their own, one of which would have 
led infallibly to a conflict with Italy. Aehrenthal vetoed their 
machinations, and placed the Emperor before the alternatives of 
withholding his assent to the project of his heir apparent or 
authorising his Minister to retire into private life. Franz Joseph 
allowed himself to be guided by Aehrenthal’s advice, removed 
Baron Hoetzendorff to another sphere of activity, and administered 
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a sharp reprimand to the Archduke. But this result turned out 
for Aehrenthal to be little more than a triumphant defeat. His 
hopes of raising Austria from the depths to which she had fallen 
under Germany’s despotic guardianship, and of making her a 
- determining factor in European politics were shattered. His health 
gave way, and what remained of his energies was wasted in 
resisting underhand opposition and frustrating petty intrigues. 
He died prematurely, and his policy was buried with him. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNT BERCHTOLD. 


Under the conditions that prevailed after this Austria ceased 
to have a policy of her own. But in default of a policy Count 
Berchtold had a tendency, and its trend was towards peace and 
conciliation. He turned his face against everything that would 
needlessly give provocation to Austria’s rivals, or arouse their 
mistrust. I was with him through all the crises that thrilled Europe 
during his tenor of office. More than once I was the bearer of 
important messages to him from one or other of the Governments 
with which Austria is now at war, and I must say that I always 
found him reasonable, fair-minded, and conciliatory. The most 
striking illustration of these qualities was afforded me by the 
dispute between Austria and Russia about the town of Djakovo, 
which the Tsar’s Government claimed for the Slavs, whereas the 
Austrians insisted that as it was and had always been Albanian it 
must be incorporated with that inchoate state. Count Berchtold 
naturally championed the Austrian contention against which, on 
the intrinsic merits of the question, there was really little to urge. 
I endeavoured to place the matter on another footing, and to have 
the concession which was asked for weighed against concessions 
which Russia had reluctantly made for the sake of peace on other 
contentious points. For a relatively long while the issue was in 
suspense, and all Europe watched for the fateful decision. The 
Minister was indisposed at the time, and could not receive the 
Ambassadors. At last, however, he signified his willingness to 
forego the claim, and Djakovo was detached from Albania. Now 
it is my firm belief that this compromise was the personal work 
of Count Berchtold, who at different other conjunctures, equally 
fateful, threw the weight of his influence on the side of peace. 
Towards Roumania and the Roumanians of the Monarchy he was 
truly disposed to be conciliatory, but was hindered by Hungary’s 
veto. But with the march of events his influence, never great, 
waned. And when at last Germany saw the moment drawing near 
when she must exert all the pressure to which her guardianship over 
Austria-Hungary entitled her, Count Berchtold played the part of 
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spectator, who, without being ignored, was not reckoned with 
seriously. Once the aged Kaiser’s assent to the Ultimatum was 
obtained, war was a foregone conclusion. 

Several times before and during the deliberations which 
culminated in the war, the Minister solicited the Emperor’s per- 
mission to lay down the responsibilities of office. That personal 
reasons contributed materially to this decision cannot be gainsaid. 
Count Berchtold is one of the largest landed proprietors in the 
monarchy. He owns enormous estates in Moravia and Hungary, 
and he has always succeeded in managing them well while dis- 
charging his obligations to those dependent upon him in a generous 
spirit. Open-air life has ever had a powerful attraction for him, 
and the sedentary existence imposed upon him by his ministerial 
duties, taken in conjunction with the worries inseparable from 
office, impaired his health and rendered his retirement a matter of 
necessity. The only wonder, to my mind, is that he held out so 
long. Here, again, he was sustained by a sense of duty. It was 
understood, when I was leaving Vienna at the beginning of 
August, that his successor would in all probability be Baron 
Burian, against whose appointment the only objection raised was 
that he was almost blind. Possibly his sight may have somewhat 
improved since then. The new Minister is thoroughly conversant 
with the problems bound up with Austria’s southern Slavs and 
the Balkan States. But whether he will have any occasion to 
employ this knowledge practically seems, as things now are, 
doubtful. 

In no case has the resignation of Count Berchtold any political 
significance. 


TURKEY’S SANDS HAVE’ RUN. 


But if Austria-Hungary is likely to remain true to her ally to the 
bitter end, no such categorical assurance can be given in the case 
of Turkey whose egregious folly in cutting her moorings and 
launching out upon a sea of disasters verges on the incredible. 
And it would indeed be incredible if the Turkish Government had 
committed this blunder deliberately. But there was no delibera- 
tion, no foreknowledge even, once they stood on the verge of the — 
abyss. The miscalculation consisted in the assumption that the 
Porte could temporise at the last stage as readily as at the first. It 
might accept the premises, Ministers fancied, and then discuss and 
postpone the conclusion. A secret convention had been signed 
between Germany and four prominent public men in Stamboul 
stipulating that Turkey would declare war against Great Britain, 
Russia, and France, and that the compact would be fulfilled as soon 
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as Germany’s contribution, one hundred million francs, was de 
posited in the Deutsche Bank in Constantinople. When the gold 
arrived, three of the signatories, Talaat Bey, Djemal Bey, and 
Halil Bey were for putting off the execution of their part of the 
covenant until spring. The fourth conspirator, Enver Pasha, was 
for striking the blow without more ado, and in concert with the 
German and Austrian Ambassadors he gave the necessary orders 
which led to the bombardment of open Russian towns in the Black 
Sea. What happened after that is a matter of European history. 
Now, to my personal knowledge, there is a party in Con- 
stantinople which is sincerely indignant against Enver and his 
German backers, and is plotting to upset the Government and 
establish a new régime under Prince Sabah Eddine, who has 
uniformly advocated a policy of decentralisation at home, and of 
amity with France, Russia, and Britain abroad. But this group of 
politicians knew that in any case it would have but slight prospects 
of success unless they felt behind them the support of the States 
which were so long friendly to Turkey. And this is where the 
insuperable difficulty lies. Have those States anything to offer a 
repentant Turkey? I doubt it. That Russia would consent to 
relinquish the claims, to which her patience before the war and her 
sacrifices since its outbreak entitle her, can hardly be expected. 
Certainly it cannot be demanded. Some of the Sultan’s ex- 
Ministers have asked me the question, and when I regretfully 
answered it in the negative, went on to say: ‘‘ Between what 
‘‘regenerate Turkey as represented by Sabah Eddine and his 
““ friends solicit and the enforcement of Russia’s claims, the abyss 
‘‘may appear impassable. But in truth it can easily be bridged. 
‘* Russia will not hear of a Turkey which can close the Straits, 
‘“hamper her trade, tamper with her Moslem subjects in Trans- 
**Caucasia, and conspire with her secret enemies in Azerbeidjan 
‘‘and other parts of Persia. And that is reasonable enough. But 
‘** would not this end be attained if a Turkey wholly reconstructed 
‘‘ under Sabah Eddine or another were made powerless to commit 
‘‘ any of these offences and yet not wholly wiped out of existence? 
‘* On consideration, it will be found that this is quite feasible. That 
‘* the Straits problem will be solved once for all when peace is con- 
‘* cluded may be taken for granted. In like manner Armenia may 
‘“become autonomous under Russia’s auspices and continuous 
‘‘ guidance. But Turkey need not be deleted from the map as an 
‘‘independent State. Whittle and neutralise her if you will. But 
‘* renew her lease of existence.’’ Theoretically these proposals are 
tenable. In the concrete, however, they are confronted with so 
many difficulties that few responsible statesmen would care to tackle 
them. Turkey has appealed to the sword, and must abide by the 
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decision of the sword. When the war in which she chose to 
become a belligerent is over, Turkey, one may safely say, will 
have ceased to exist. 


THE INVADED PROVINCES ARE AN ALMOST 
IMPREGNABLE STRONGHOLD. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this survey of probabilities is 
that the defection or disruption of the enemy States during the war 
is a contingency so remote or else so unimportant that we would 
do well to eliminate it from all our calculations. Victory is to be 
won therefore, only by beating the hostile forces in the field, or 
else by exhausting their supplies; or by combining the two 
methods. How far we are removed from this consummation no one 
can predict. All that can be said without fear of error is that the 
process will be long and costly, and the efforts requisite will strain 
the staying powers of the allied nations to the uttermost. For 
our war of trenches has resulted for us heretofore in brilliant 
successes but very limited progress. For months our advance has 
been measured by yards, seldom by kilometres, and paid for in 
rivers of blood. The cause of this slowness is not to be looked 
for in the fewness of the troops engaged, and still less in any lack 
of enterprise on their part. It is a consequence of the sappers’ 
war which is, we are told, a series of endless sieges, with frequent 
sorties, sanguinary combats, and slight advances and retreats. 
Such a siege may last weeks or months, and, as when the line of 
trenches is taken the besiegers find another line of equally well- 
defended trenches in front of them, while still others are being 
dug out further back, the prospects of a speedy and decisive 
campaign are slender. 

And that is one of the main hindrances to the swift or even 
reasonably rapid advance of the allied armies in the field. More- 
over, the formidable nature of this barrier is likely to be intensified 
as the weeks and months roll on. German efforts in this direction 
are strenuous, unceasing, effectual. Belgium is an instance which 
our people would do well to realise. It was occupied by the 
Germans in a space of some days. It has not been delivered from 
them in all these months of victorious attacks carried out by the 
Allies. Before the war Germany was one vast fortress, defended 
by more than adequate forces. To-day Belgium and part of 
Northern France have been incorporated, and now form part 
of that almost impregnable stronghold, the forcible occupa- 
tion of which would tax to the utmost the strategic skill of a 
latter-day Napoleon and necessitate appalling sacrifices of men, 
from which even he would recoil. When the Germans captured 
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Namur, I ventured to express my conviction that this transforma- 
tion of the conquered territory into a well-nigh impregnable 
stronghold would be effected by our enemy. Military men, 
whose opinions on these subjects outweigh the rough guesses 
of a layman, brushed these views aside, and I was assured 
that Belgium and its capital would be purged of the enemy within 
two calendar months! To-day I am acquainted with no military 
officer who would guarantee the evacuation of Brussels by next 
May. In October I heard certain generals of the Allies solemnly 
declare that hostilities would be practically over by Christmas, 
and peace signed on our terms before Easter. I was delighted to 
hear this cheery forecast, and I said so, but I added that I felt 
unable to look upon it as a true presentment of the probabilities, 
which to my mind pointed to a war of at least two years. To my 
profound regret most people whose judgment in such matters 
counts are of my way of thinking now. 

It is well that this grave outlook should be frankly expressed 
and put in the forefront of our preoccupations, to serve not indeed 
as a ground of disquietude, but as a stimulus to increased, sus- 
tained, and many-sided effort. 


fa OUTLOOK IS GRAVE, -BUT MUST BE 
COURAGEOUSLY=EACED. 


What it behoves us to take especially to heart is the unalterable 
fact that the causes to which the difficulties and dangers just 
sketched must be attributed are still in vigour, and will continue 
operative until we and our friends can bring others into play to 
overcome them. Now in war as in all the business of life the 
adjustment of means to ends, the practical application of the law 
of causality lies at the root of all that is feasible and worth 
attempting. And in virtue of this law we may pertinently ask 
whether, having unleashed the forces which are actually at work, 
we can safely leave the issue to their action. Are new and extra- 
ordinary elements essential to turn the scales in our favour? Have 
the sense of duty, and the fire of patriotism, and the pride of race 
yielded the highest and most powerful elements for the desired 
dénouement of the world drama? 

Unless, then, the sappers’ war is converted into a campaign in 
which numbers, strategy, tactics, dash, and other factors reinforce 
the process of attrition, we must be prepared to suspend civilisation 
for some years to come, and endure a condition of things which 
one may fairly term the abomination of desolation. ‘That the 
British people will not flinch before this perspective is known 
to our enemies. Hence the fierceness of German hate towards 
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the British. But it is only with the knowledge of what our 
Continental partners, Belgium, France, and Servia in particular, 
are suffering that we should approach this tremendous problem. 
When speculating on the exhausting effects which this long drawn- 
out struggle is bound to have on the adversary, it is meet that we 
should also testify that we remember with pitiful awe and active 
sympathy the passionate grief, the gripping agonies which our 
Allies are undergoing, and the severe test to which their powers 
of endurance are being put. It is of the essence of statesmanship 
to show in our estimates a true appreciation of those powers, and 
keen consciousness of the consequences of overrating them. 
Nations are irrationally impressible to the clouding of their 
fortunes, even when it is obviously transient. They are apt to rivet 
their gaze on the opaque denseness that hides the source of light, 
and to disregard the silver lining and the narrow rift through 
which the blue is barely visible. 

It would be wrong to infer from these reflections that I apprehend 
any slackening of effort or weakening of will on the part of our 
Continental Allies. The dominant motive which sustains and will 
go on sustaining them to the end belongs to a different order of 
motives from those which in bygone days nerved a people to crush 
its neighbours; it is the instinct of self-preservation raised to its 
highest power, and quickened by the deepest and purest emotions 
of the race. The morale of the fighting men of France, and the 
occasional impatience displayed by certain sections of civilians 
there, were neatly reproduced in a recent cartoon by Forain. Two 
soldiers up to their knees in water are chatting in the trenches. 
Their features bespeak resolve, buoyancy, and the certitude of 
victory. One says to the other: ‘‘ Provided they hold out, all will 
““be well.’ ‘* Provided who hold out? ”’ queries the other. ‘*‘ The 
‘“civilians.’’? That is the position ina nutshell. In this campaign 
the master key for us is expedition. For opportunity moves like a 
drifting cloud, and to-day will be followed by to-morrow, which 
will not resemble to-day. 


RUSSIA, ITALY, ROUMANIA. 


I have heard it said that with the advent of our new army, and 
with the entry of the Roumanian and perhaps the Italian forces 
into the arena, we shall be able to quicken our step and drive the 
enemy out of the invaded countries. Not being a military man I 
shrink from attempting to gauge the correctness of this view. But 
our experience of other hopeful forecasts emanating from the same 
source in the early stages of the contest warn us to be critical. 
Even generals are not infallible, and are often constrained to form 
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a judgment upon incomplete data. One thing appears incontest- 
able amid so much that is open to doubt. Our troops cannot take 
the offensive with a view to driving the enemy out of France and 
Belgium without incurring tremendous losses. The deterrent 
example set by the Germans, who sacrificed thousands of men 
without sensibly altering the relative positions of the two con- 
tending forces, is still fresh in men’s minds. Is it likely to be 
imitated ? 

This costly method eliminated, there remains another source of 
hope. Russia may be able to invade the enemy’s territory and 
perhaps march to Berlin, and set her seal on the tomb of Teutonism. 
Happily this, too, is not impossible. Russia has done far better 
than I, who knew how unprepared she was for this war, ever dared 
to hope. And she may be expected to give her Western friends 
further grounds for optimism in the near future. Throughout her 
chequered history she has always made her preparations for war 
during the campaign, and that is precisely what she is doing again 
to-day. None the less, fate has willed it that the Eastern Allies 
shall pursue their own course without concerting with their friends 
in the West. Unlike the Germans, they unavoidably lack unity of 
action and co-ordination of effort. German strategy is seen at its 
best in the East. Von Hindenburg deserved the Marshal’s baton. 
And yet Russia has done well. But the offensive there has always 
been repulsed by whomsoever it was attempted. The advancing 
Russians were beaten back from East Prussia over Eydtkuhnen 
and Vershbolovo. The Germans, taking the initiative near the 
river Niemen, were in turn expelled by the armies of the Tsar. The 
Austro-German forces underwent a severe defeat when moving 
forward in Poland, and Russia’s two attacks on Cracow were 
repulsed by the enemies who threatened Warsaw. 

Russia can but give of the best that she has to the furtherance 
of our common cause, and it would be as foolish to complain 
because it has not equalled our expectations as it would be to hope 
that she will yet work military miracles. As soon as Roumania 
has her troops in the field, and this may be during the first half of 
March, Russia’s position will be much improved. She can then 
victual her troops with ease, and create a new southern base much 
nearer the enemy’s territory than the present one. Besides, the 
supplies which are still being conveyed from Roumania to Austria- 
Hungary and Germany will then be cut off, and the process of 
attrition will receive a fillip. But whether the new belligerent will 
content herself with occupying the provinces which it is her 
legitimate ambition to emancipate and annex, or will push on 
farther and co-operate with Russia and Servia, is still uncertain, 
and may depend upon conditions which have not yet been realised. 
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In any case the march to Berlin through Silesia may fitly be dis- 
missed from our calculations at this stage of the campaign while 
Warsaw is still threatened and Lodz occupied by the adversary. 

It is assumed that Italy, if she see fit to declare war against 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary, will confine her operations to the 
seizure of the provinces which constitute Italia irredenta, and will 
not go further. And this supposition is probable enough. Of 
Latin peoples Italy is the most businesslike and unsentimental in 
politics. Statesmanship is her strong point. Her neutrality, 
which has not been abandoned, has been inspired by interest, and 
her campaign will very likely be circumscribed by interest. The 
belligerency of these two States would mark a new phase in the 
war. Its moral effect would be even greater than its military 
consequences, which would undoubtedly be considerable. It 
would bring home to the Germans the sentiment which their per- 
verted nationalism and its sanction of inhuman brutality have 
created towards them among the world’s most cultured peoples. 
None the jess, on a matter so near to our hearts and of such moment 
to our national existence as the duration of the war, we should 
still be reduced to vague and wistful speculation. Even then no 
survey, however comprehensive, of this unparalleled struggle, so 
many-sided and far-reaching in its bearings, so complete in the 
variety of its detail, and so obscure in certain portions of its many- 
linked chain of calculable forces and incalculable contingencies, 
could stamp with more than moral certitude the confidence that 
may reasonably be felt about its final outcome. 


WILL THE PROCESS OF ATTRITION BE 
EFFICACIOUS? 


And if we turn our gaze to the other factor—attrition, on which 
so many of our leaders are prone to place reliance, we are full 
fronted with the same mixture of the certain and the unknown. 
There is no doubt that our enemies are giving out their resources 
continually, whereas they are only fitfully taking in fresh and 
insufficient supplies. The shortage that results is bound to press 
heavily on them as time goes on. Already they have begun to feel 
the pinch. Here again, however, we lack the means of translating 
the probable duration of this process into terms of months and 
years. And the pith of the matter lies here. 

More than once of late the allied Governments and nations have 
erred grievously in their estimate, not only of the German 
character, policy, and atavistic leanings towards barbarism, but 
also of Germany’s resources. And since the war began our means 
of ascertaining how the enemy is off for trained men, ammunition, 
and food are immeasurably less trustworthy than before. One 
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statement, however—and it ought to be conclusive—may be made 
without fear of error. Germany embarked on this venture only 
after having counted the cost at the highest rate that appeared 
probable, and even then a broad margin was left for miscalculation. 
She brought toa satisfactory issue in a truly masterly manner every 
measure which foresight and caution could suggest to her 
generals, admirals, financiers, bankers, railway managers, 
economists, commercial men, and journalists, as necessary and 
adequate to the successful conduct of a long campaign against a 
European coalition. If the story of her banking manceuvres, of 
the mobilisation of her finances, the organisation of her journalistic 
propaganda, the work of disaffecting the Moors, the Irish, the 
South Africans, the Russian and Indian and Egyptian Moslems, 
and prejudicing neutral Scandinavians, Dutch, Swiss, Italians, 
Americans, against the Allies were told in detail, the public would 
be astounded at the thorough grasp of the problem as a whole, and 
the mastery of detail which it exhibits. Her supplies of foodstuffs, 
gold and other metals, chemicals, textiles, ammunition, were 
abundant, and the sources of these were assured for a longer space 
than any period of time during which the campaign then seemed 
likely to last. It is true that Germany’s computation may have 
been as much out as many of our own have been. But against this 
error we should set the margin allowed and also the weighty 
circumstance that since then new and plentiful sources have been 
opened to her in Belgium, Northern France, and Poland. 

In Belgium alone 40,000 miners are working for a high rate of 
wage in the mines of Charleroi, Liége, and Mons, and the entire 
output is being conveyed to the Fatherland. Factories, metal- 
lurgical works, mills in the invaded countries are replenishing the 
German stocks that were falling off. Iron is plentiful. Gold has 
been accumulated in the Yreasury, and since the day on which 
hostilities broke out the Imperial Bank received no less than 921 
million francs and at the beginning of December the amount liquid 
was two and a-half milliard francs. In one district of France a very 
large stock of cereals—well-nigh the whole harvest, I am told—was 
purchased by cunning Germans a little before the war, the price 
to be paid some time in August. The corn was duly delivered and 
transported to Germany, but as the catastrophe broke in before pay 
day arrived, the money has never been received. And since then 
some twenty-seven million Germans resident abroad have exerted 
themselves zealously, and not in vain, to replenish the stores of 
their Fatherland. The United States Government have steadfastly 
aided and abetted these endeavours, occasionally invoking the 
indefeasible rights of neutrals and the sanctity of treaties in defence 
of their action. Here, again, we are face to face with the 
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incalculable, for no one possesses the data necessary to enable him 
to translate these consignments of copper and other merchandise 
into terms of men killed, mutilated, and carried off into a species of 
captivity, which makes the days of savagery dawn anew. It must, 
however, be a source of comfort to the United States Government 
that they can thus sacrifice these victims to the Moloch of trade and 
the god of electioneering without ceasing to preach with unction 
the doctrine of the sanctity of treaties and of good-will to suffering 
humanity. 


ARE GERMANY’S SUPPLIES LIKELY SOON 
TO FAIL? 


The circumstance that certain foodstuffs like rye, wheat, and 
barley are being carefully husbanded, and that war-bread has a 
vogue unmatched since the days of Frederick, is not unwelcome 
reading to those who are watching and waiting for scarcity to merge 
into famine. But it would be unwise to lay stress upon symptoms 
which may denote caution rather than real want. In Britain the 
cost of living has risen since the war, and in Germany it has as 
yet risen only ten per cent. more than here. 

The financial outlook of Germany will not, I take it, play 
more than a secondary part in the work of attrition. It 
has been reckoned out that by the end of October the cost 
to Germany of military and naval operations, assuming that 
she is spending at the rate of two millions sterling a day, 
will have mounted up to fifteen milliard francs, of which a sum 
variously computed at from ten to thirteen milliards will have to be 
provided by the printing press. This huge prospective deficit is 
calculated to make a deep impression on the allied peoples, and to 
inspire them with heartening hopes of a welcome end more speedily 
than seemed probable. But it is well to keep in mind, apart from 
the fact that Germany will not lose the campaign for lack of funds 
to carry it on, the circumstance that attrition is a double-edged 
weapon, and that the capacity to stand it is bestowed unequally 
among the Allies themselves. Russia’s financial plight, for 
example, is unenviable. For not only is her outlay during the 
campaign enormous, but instead of scraping together, as her enemy 
has done, every kopeck that grinding taxation could extract from 
the people, her Tsar has magnanimously renounced the vast 
revenue deriving from the State monopoly of alcohol, which was 
heretofore the backbone of Russian budgets. The result is a two- 
fold shortage, one from increased outlay and the other from the 
tremendous falling off of revenue. These losses will necessarily 
spread themselves over all the solvent allied nations, and after the 
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French Government has floated another loan on the Paris market, 
Russia’s needs will have to be supplied from the same source. 

Applying the process of attrition to Germany’s supplies of men, 
we cannot blink the fact that the weapon is not only two-edged, but 
that we cannot be sure that it is the enemy on whom the deepest 
wound will be inflicted. Up to the present his losses have been 
appalling. But they were reckoned with from the outset. The 
Kaiser sacrificed from his abundance. Men fell by the thousand 
like blades of grass before the scythe of the mower, whereupon 
other thousands pressed forward to take their place and follow them 
to the grave. Whatever else it may lack, the Fatherland suffers 
from no scarcity of soldiers. The annual flow of recruits to the 
German army is, roughly speaking, 365,000. If we multiply this 
figure by 28, the number of years that sunder the ages of seventeen 
and forty-five, we get 10,220,000, which represents the total number 
of soldiers theoretically liable to be called to the colours. By way 
of eliminating the dead, those who have emigrated or are wholly 
unfit, it is ample to subtract 25 per cent. Then, however, allowance 
must be made for the circumstance that the annual contingent of 
recruits was not 365,000 twenty-eight years ago, nor even ten years 
ago, and on the other hand for the fact that a considerable per- 
centage of those who are sent back or struck out of the active army 
list every year can be called to the colours in case of need. The 
result gives us about seven and a-half million men, all told. 

Of these seven and a-half millions about three millions are said 
to have been put in the field at the beginning of this war, while 
half-a-million serve in various subsidiary capacities. Of the 
remaining four millions, a certain number may have been taken 
to fill up the gaps made by the casualties. But it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that from two and a-half to three millions are 
still available for the war. Germany’s greatest difficulty is to get a 
sufficient number of officers for them; but that is a problem which 
the Allies are also obliged to tackle, and it is not hard to say 
which side will find it the most formidable. They possess all 
the requisite machinery for training. | We are less fortunate. 
Meanwhile Germany’s armies are still unbroken, and a disastrous 
defeat is improbable in a sappers’ war. Her navy is still intact: 
the ships are in hiding, but so long as they have neither been 
captured nor destroyed, they represent a force which cannot be 


despised. 
THE GOVERNMENT RECOGNISES THE GRAVITY 
OF THE OUTLOOK. 


Doubtless the resources of the Allies—military, financial, and 
economic—are deemed adequate to the formidable task they have 
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undertaken. The events of the past five months throw some light 
on that point. They have upset Germany’s plans. They have 
frustrated her desperate attempts to capture Paris, Calais, Warsaw. 
These successes give them hope and heart. But no meed of success 
that falls short of a complete and crushing defeat of the enemy 
would compensate them for their sacrifices or secure them from 
further aggression in the near future. And before that goal is 
attained torrents of the best blood of the race must flow, and 
possibly two thousand millions sterling be spent. For, as Lord 
Haidane tersely puts it: ‘‘ The task in front of us is colossal. 
He This is not a war which can be brought to a finish in 
‘*a week, a month, a year, or possibly in two years.’’ These words 
are fateful, yet it may well be doubted whether the bulk of the 
British people realise what they imply, and what the forecast 
which they contain, if it came to pass, would involve for us ail. 

There has been no crisis in the history of the Empire or of the 
British race so momentous as this. The issues it raises call for 
frankness in words and hardihood in action. The nation is ready, 
and should have an opportunity to face the rough edges of 
unpleasant facts, and deal trenchantly with difficulties instead of 
having them belittled. Our present military position and 
immediate outlook furnish puissant motives for exceptional 
measures on the condition that these would conduce to the 
achievement of our end. 

Unimagined changes in the political and social community of 
Europe are involved in the present struggle. To bend it towards 
the wished-for issue action is needed of unwonted potency, which 
lies beyond the realm of everyday effort. Worthy of its best 
traditions the nation has been putting forward unprecedented exer- 
tions. But viewed in the light of the task imposed upon us, and 
in the shadow of the hindrances that arrest our advance, they are 
but stepping-stones to higher vantage ground. Large though they 
bulk in the columns of the daily paper, they will shrink to meagre 
dimensions when transferred to the pages of history. Hence we 
need all the help obtainable. Obliquity of vision can alone account 
for the aberration of those who fancy that our present military 
and naval strength is adequate if intensified by perseverance and 
patience. For this is tantamount to an implicit demand for a 
military miracle. In war as in all action effect is commensurate 
with cause. And one may argue the case to the dregs without 
discerning grounds for the assumption that no fresh elements are 
needed in order to worst the foe within moderate time limits. So 
appalling are the consequences not only of defeat but even of a 
draw, that preterhuman efforts are required to make sure of the 
upshot. 
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JAPANESE INTERVENTION IN EUROPE IS 
ELIMINATED. 


One of the earliest of these efforts, some of our French friends 
tell us, should be to enlist the services of our Far Eastern allies in 
Europe. 

It is right to say at once that this proposal is of a purely 
private origin. None of the Governments of the Allied countries 
has formulated or seconded it. They took up Germany’s chal- 
lenge, and embarked on this war with the means of which they 
could dispose here in Europe, and without taking the Japanese 
armies into account for the European campaign. And since the 
outbreak of hostilities they have reckoned only with these 
resources. Differing in this as in so many other points from 
Germany, they have scrupulously refrained hitherto from soliciting 
the aid of any of the neutrals, or tempting these by attractive 
inducements to undergo the hardships of war. And it is in the 
highest degree improbable that any later developments of the 
campaign will cause them to swerve from an attitude so humane 
and dignified. If Japan felt warranted by solicitude for her own 
interests to send an expeditionary force to Europe, her action 
would no doubt be welcomed as spontaneous and _ natural. 
In no case would certain absurd prejudices, of which the woof is 
commercial and the warp politico-racial, be allowed to stand in the 
way of hearty co-operation and mutual aid. The notion entertained 
by some of our Continental friends that these prejudices still 
linger on in our Government offices, and there constitute a 
hindrance to our understanding on the subject with our Far 
Eastern ally, is devoid of foundation. | Nobody is more keenly 
aware than the men whoat present carry on the foreign business of 
the nation, that in the reconstruction which will be effected after 
the war, many of our pet prejudices and traditional expedients will 
be swept ruthlessly away, and certain political theories dear to 
Anglo-Saxondom in the East will of necessity be recast. And the 
idea that Imperial interests could be sacrificed or impaired for the 
purpose of giving to these survivals a short lease of life has 
nothing to support it. If Japan’s interests call for the presence of 
her troops here in Europe during the war, and if she herself is 
convinced of this necessity and acts upon the conviction, well 
and good. If not, it is not for the Allies to expostulate or reason 
with her on a matter which concerns mainly herself. And what 
is true of our demeanour towards Japan holds equally good of our 
attitude towards Italy and Roumania, who, should they attack our 
adversaries, will do so in order to further their own national aims 
and enforce their traditional claims. 
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While on this chapter it may not be amiss to point out 
parenthetically that if Japan, for reasons of her own, had thought 
fit to join in, it is certainly not by dispatching some 200,000 men 
that she could make the requisite impression upon Germany. Half- 
a-million is the smallest number of Japanese soldiers that could be 
sent to the front with a reasonable hope of contributing to deal a 
serious blow to the German armies. Six hundred thousand men 
would be nearer the mark. And as they would be far from their 
base of supplies, it is evident that the expedition would be costly, 
and it is probable that relatively few of the Mikado’s troops would 
return home. And this is a sacrifice from which responsible 
Ministers must naturally shrink, unless the motives for making it 
were really powerful. A variety of other reasons into which it 
would be unfruitful to enter militate on the same side, and at any ~ 
rate, for the time being, put the contingency of Japan’s interven- 
tion in Europe as wholly outside the réle of practical politics. 

To sum up: the struggle on which so much depends will have 
to be conducted—as it was originally planned—with the means 
actually available. The efforts it necessitates must become much 
more strenuous and protracted than the bulk of the allied nations 
yet realise. And as to the issue, only one thing is really certain, 
that Gerinany wili not, cannot, be victorious. Whether we shall— 
as theoretically we can—so crush her military and naval power that 
she will be forced to acquiesce in the only terms that would secure a 
long peace to Europe, only a prophet could foresay. It is on the 
cards that when her armies are confined within the boundaries of 
their Fatherland, exhaustion may assume forms and engender effects 
which will complete the work of the allied forces and bring about 
the desired consummation. But knowing the enemy as I do, and 
rating his organising power at what seems to me its real worth, I 
should not like to base the hopes which I share with so many of my 
countrymen on the occupation of Berlin by the Allies from the 
West or from the East, nor on military strategy alone. 


E. J. Ditton. 


ITALY, THE VATICAN, AND THE EUROPEAN 
WAR. 


Ve 


HEN the European War broke out, Italy at once proclaimed 
her neutrality. But this had at first only the negative 
significance of detachment from the Central Empires, and as such 
was accepted by the country with a unanimous sigh of relief. At 
that time even those who to-day timidly declare that they would 
have liked Italy to take part in the war on the side of Germany 
and Austria did not dare to utter a sound. It is useless now to 
ask what would have been the first results of the war for our 
country, or how the European War might have been affected, if 
Italy had taken the field with the Allies. There is a national 
instinct stronger than all diplomatic manoeuvres and _ political 
calculations; the nation did not wish for war; not against France 
—still less perhaps against England. 

But with our neutrality thirty years of foreign policy collapsed. 
All the more so because the Alliance had been of a defensive 
character, and because henceforth neither the letter nor the spirit 
of the treaty bound us; but this, if it sufficed to place the loyalty 
of Italy beyond suspicion, did not save her “‘ Triple Alliance ”’ 
foreign policy from shipwreck. And in the unexpected isolation 
there arose for us the formidable task of preventing our position in 
the world, our Italian interests and aspirations, from being 
irreparably damaged by the development of the war, and by the 
new grouping of Europe to which the war will lead. Of all the 
questions of interest to us, the one concerning our territory still 
in the hands of Austria, also Italy’s share and position in the 
Adriatic and in the fresh grouping of the Balkan States which 
may be in many ways a definitive one, is indubitably the most 
serious. It is the one which can be neither avoided nor faced 
without producing the most serious results, material and moral, 
for our country. Hence our neutrality has quickly proved 
insufficient to guard our rights as a nation, and for this reason 
the nation has become vigilant and armed. The preparation of the 
army was the first task which the Government undertook, and in 
view of which they hesitated at no amount of sacrifice. 
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But even this was not enough. The country needed preparing 
even more than the army. We do not doubt Italian patriotism ; 
but a nation must know clearly what duties and what tasks— 
besides the defence of territory threatened with attack—are imposed 
upon its will and strength; what is outside its present known 
aspirations is for that very reason incapable of touching or 
inspiring. Now the people last August did not see clearly what 
aspirations they were to be ready to support, or what attitude 
they ought to take. Thirty years of ‘‘ Triple Alliance’”’ foreign 
policy, carried on not without a certain servility and with ingenious 
optimism, weighed upon them. The union with Austria was 
highly unpopular in Italy; it contrasted strongly with the whole 
recent story of our independence, and with the task laid upon 
us by this independence of regaining the million Italians now 
subject to Austria, and the lands inhabited by them, so necessary 
for our military security, and so rich in promise for our develop- 
ment. Out of harmony with the ideas and the highest interests 
of the country, the Triple Alliance policy had never been able to 
draw our aims into conformity with its provisions; it remained an 
ingenious artifice, and a temporary support for our wavering 
international life. But it was able—and by what means!—to 
prevent the Government and the country from preparing for an 
eventual national war against Austria, to weaken and obscure the 
consciousness in our land of those aims which could only be 
achieved by such a war, and to break both that strong sense of 
inevitable rivalry and the military spirit and vigour of the people. 

When the war broke out and the Triple Alliance fell, so that 
new ways and magnificent opportunity appeared before the nation, 
Italy was not ready, and remained irresolute and uncertain. And 
the necessity arose of freeing her from the psychological residuum 
of the Triple Alliance, of reviving in her the consciousness of 
national duty, of stimulating and preparing her for action. And 
in the formation of this new consciousness, fit for the historic 
moment, there came into play—Catholicism and the Vatican. 


II. 


The conflict between the State and the Church has played a 
decisive part—mostly ignored and unnoticed—in the story of the 
Italian national mind, because it has preserved a deep rift between 
the Catholics and the nation. By forbidding the former, down to 
1903, to take part in political elections, or in the public affairs of 
the country, the Vatican had made them subservient to its policy, 
which was, as regards the claims of Rome and its international 
exigencies, anti-Italian. And relations with the Holy See always 
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provided a splendid opportunity in the country itself for States 
who wished to carry out a policy hostile to us, or to bring pressure 
to bear upon our Government. In Catholic countries hostility 
towards Italy has been largely nourished by Clericalism, and in 
Austria especially. When, in November, 1903, the Italian 
Catholics began to take part in public life, to elect their repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, or openly to support like-minded 
candidates, they did it with a distinctly anti-democratic leaning, 
and brought all the weight of their influence to help the moderate 
Liberals, who were also, and not from mere coincidence, most 
distinctly in favour of the Triple Alliance. One man who has 
been for the last ten years almost omnipotent in Italy, and has 
three times, by methods which have become famous, gone through 
a General Election, made use of Catholic help to consolidate his 
personal influence. To secure this he had been obliged to assure 
the Vatican that under him no change need be feared in ecclesi- 
astical policy ; and the agreement became so very close at the time 
of the last elections as to amount to a real electoral alliance. 
When war broke out and neutrality was declared, partly for fear 
of the serious popular feeling which any measure of subservience 
to the Central Empires would have provoked, two parties arose 
at once in the country: the one desired war with Austria, and 
the other insisted on the strictest neutrality. With a few rare indi- 
vidual exceptions, the Catholics declared in a body for neutrality. 
And theirs was a militant neutrality, a persistent proselytism. 
Considerations of a national character had very little share in 
this attitude, whatever certain Catholic newspapers may say. The 
expedition to Tripoli was a matter which in no way touched the 
development of national home life, and the heads of Catholic 
organisations then found it convenient to play nationalist, all the 
more that just then arose a short and unnatural compact between 
them and the new Nationalist Party. But war with the Central 
Empires would be a much more serious thing, and would shake to 
its very foundations the whole home life of the nation; the first 
instinct of the Catholics was therefore a conservative one. And 
anyone observing with attentive eye the demonstrations of public 
feeling in Italy will soon discover the close ties between Clericalism 
and neutrality, noticing how in extreme neutrality agreement 
has suddenly been found between political parties who latterly had 
had no small share in the debasement of power for party ends, 
and how the public conscience was being lulled as to the politics 
of the Triple Alliance. Besides, the Catholics, as a whole, 
have never succeeded in laying aside their old secret hostility to 
national unity. Many, indeed, have fostered it carefully. The 
Catholic aristocracy are legitimist and provincial, anti-French, and 
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partisans of Austria. Why? Traditionally and on principle; that 
is, from a double inertia, mental and moral. ‘The clergy, with 
great docility, follow traditional instructions. An old Catholic 
newspaper, which best represents the Catholic mind and boasts 
the favour of many bishops, had, in its programme published at 
the beginning of the new year, the following paragraph :— 


‘‘ We are entirely for the unwearied reassertion of the Roman 
question, according to the rights and claims of the Holy See 
therefore, systematically against all attempts to diminish, or put 
second, or conceal, the papal demands with regard to the Roman 
question. oh. ". = de. 7 


> 


And this is aimed at those other Catholics, becoming always 
more numerous among the political laity, who by the acquirement 
of political power, and the exigencies of electoral agreement with 
the Liberals, are inclined to put these temporal claims in the back- 
ground, and content themselves, as a far more practical and useful 
matter, with acquiring, asa party and in the interests of the clergy 
themselves and of the Holy See, an ever increasing influence in 
Italian public affairs. Both these parties, from the time that war 
broke out, have equally retained all their sympathy for the Central 
Empires, and, unable to achieve more, have wished Italy at any 
rate to remain outside the conflict. 

In Venetia, which ought to be most eager for the restoration of 
Italy’s lost provinces, because these geographically belong to her, 
and because great advantages would accrue to her from their 
reunion with Italy, the prevailing Clericalism most efficaciously 
neutralises any such tendency amongst the lower classes joining 
hands in this matter with the Socialists. 


Ill. 


In the Clerical mind another reason for neutrality was soon added 
to the above. Italian democracy had shown itself from the first in 
favour of armed intervention. This was a most natural thing, 
considering the traditions of the democrats, the importance that 
the national principle has for them, and the reluctance with which 
they have always submitted to the Triple Alliance. Considerations 
of a politico-ecclesiastical order had scarcely any influence on 
their movements, and party interests little more. Although some 
of their representatives had from the first demanded the formation 
of a national Ministry, all declared themselves ready to support 
the Salandra Ministry with enthusiasm, if the latter would propose 
war, the credit for which decision and measures would have fallen 
to the Conservatives. But the Clericals quickly took fright, and 
confounding, as is their wont, democracy and Freemasonry, they 
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sounded the alarm, and accused the war-party of a movement 
against the Church and against themselves. In a leaflet published 
by their largest organisation, the ‘‘ Unione popolare,’”’ all the 
blame for the outbreak of war is laid upon international Free- 
masonry, and they go on to say :— 

‘“The final object, upon which the whole force of all the 
machinations of this faction are to be concentrated, is poor Italy, 
because she is to blame for having in her house Him who is the 
Vicar of Christ, whom they—the faction—would like to remove (if 
it were possible) from the face of the earth, . . . Caught 
between the war, and the mass of snares, threats, and blandishments 
which this party employ to involve her in the war, Italy has never 
been in more serious danger. . . . They wish to plunge Italy 
into a most bloody war, to stifle her with blood, in order then to 
accuse the Church, the Pope, the Priests, the Catholics, to set them 
up as a target for the hatred of the masses, and to produce con- 
flagration and social revolution. 

““Tt is necessary that all Catholics, and especially those who 
are at the head of our various associations, should go down 
amongst the masses, and with every form of propaganda, especially 
conversations carried on in private, should expose the snares and 
explain the methods of this party, revealing to, and inculcating in 
the minds of the people, that the Pope, the Church, the Priests, 
the Monks, and all Catholics who would fain be worthy of the name, 
are always for peace; they never desire war; and that at the 
present moment they are for neutrality.’’ 


Then there is this reservation, that if war becomes inevitable for 
the defence of the Faith and of the Fatherland, Catholics will obey ; 
but everyone sees the intention of this in the present case: 
to strengthen the idea that, the war not being of such a defensive 
nature, it ought not to be entered upon. 

There is an inner logic guiding the Italian Catholics in this 
propaganda, which is at once plain to anyone who considers the 
personal and international forces which are in play—on one hand 
the political systems represented by the Central Empires, on the 
other those represented by England and France in the home affairs 
of the nations, the order of things that Europe would take up 
with the Triple Entente, the impetus that would be given to 
democratic régimes and social politics if a lasting peace were 
gained, the reduction of the burden of armaments, and the 
increasing importance from every point of view of the masses. 
Between the two Europes that are now struggling for victory, the 
clerical Italian cannot but hold instinctively and tenaciously to 
Germany and Austria. 


IV. 


Based upon these influences and tendencies, the attitude of the 
parties to the war was already clearly defined in the month of 
August, when the death of Pius X. and the change in the 
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Pontificate introduced fresh elements into the moral preparation of 
parties and of the country for the war. Under Pius X. the Holy 
See would have preserved an attitude of passive neutrality. With 
Benedict XV. we return at one bound to the days of Leo XIII. and 
Cardinal Rampolla. Uppermost in the mind of the new Pope is 
the Church’s position in the world, and this he believes it his duty 
to improve and to extend in every way. Cutting short at one 
stroke the internal discord which had become so bitter towards 
the end of the late Pontificate, he gave a sudden and powerful 
impetus to diplomatic activity. According to the tradition in 
which he was trained, and no less for evident objective reasons, 
France looms large in the diplomatic projects of the new Pope and 
of his Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, a man of most subtle 
intellect, who has taught in Paris for ten years. To put an end 
to the long conflict with France, and renew diplomatic relations 
with her would seem to Benedict XV. a triumph of the first order. 
Besides, the European conflict provides a magnificent opportunity 
for the Pope to offer his own good offices to the belligerents, and 
thus re-enter the circle of European politics, so that before all 
things it was necessary clearly to establish the very rigorous 
neutrality of the Holy See. And here the Italian Catholics 
reappear on the scene. Their evident sympathy with the Central 
Powers, the character of their neutrality, which consists in distinct 
hostility to any Italian intervention on the side of France and 
England, was naturally bound to cause distrust and suspicion in 
these two nations. The Vatican therefore took care at once to 
intervene not only to dissipate misunderstanding, but also to some 
extent to regulate the behaviour of the Catholics and their journals. 

Ina letter from Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State, to Cardinal 
Lucon, there is this passage :— 

‘““The Holy See has determined to preserve, and has constantly 
maintained, the strictest, the most absolute, impartiality towards 
all the various belligerent nations, and has peremptorily recom- 
mended that attitude to the Catholic press, and especially to the 


press of Rome. I can assure you that these instructions, and this 
advice of the Holy See, have been faithfully carried out.”’ 


Once again, then, the political conduct of Italian Catholics seems. 
to be strictly bound to the international exigencies of the Holy See. 

But, on the other hand, this rigid interdependence of the two 
neutralities has threatened to compromise in other ways the good 
relations of the Vatican with the Powers of the Entente, along with 
whom public opinion in Italy is largely inclined to take arms. 
Should Italy decide upon war, a variety of very serious difficulties 
for the Vatican would further arise, as we shall see. Thus there 
has lately been a notable change in the attitude of the official 
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leaders of political Catholicism. At a meeting held in Rome itself 
a few days ago, they were at pains to show that their neutrality 
would entirely cease on the day the Government thought fit to 
decide on war, and in a resolution vibrating with patriotism they 
urged the numerous Catholic credit societies to subscribe 
generously to the national milliard loan, a contribution truly not 
inopportune, and which must have been greatly desired by the 
Government, as the result of the subscription has shown. 

It will be seen that there is a difficult problem of equilibrium 
imposed upon the Vatican at the present moment, by the necessity 
of not offending one or other group of the belligerent Powers, and 
at the same time of reckoning with the internal situation in Italy, 
where the Catholics to-day form so large a proportion. But the 
Pope appears so far to have extricated himself from his difficulties 
with considerable ability, and he has been able to take a series 
of diplomatic steps which, if they have not all been equally 
crowned with success, have placed the Vatican in the first line of 
neutral powers ready from now to intervene for the pacification of 
Europe. The movement of the American Cardinals, the special 
envoy of the King of England, the negotiations for the exchange 
of disabled prisoners of war, have given the Vatican the position 
of a ready intermediary, above suspicion, amongst the belligerents. 
And if, at the right moment, the efforts of the Pope can take shape 
in some concrete initiative for peace, the share of the Holy See in 
the future congress will be assured; a matter which is now, 
doubtless, Benedict XV.’s greatest ambition. 


V. 


Let us now turn to examine more closely the relations between 
the Vatican and the Italian State. Benedict XV. probably 
thought, and this would be a credit to his penetration, that the 
moment had come to lay aside those two temporal claims which, 
even under Pius X. were always the unacknowledged pivot of the 
policy of the Holy See towards official Italy. The anxieties due 
to the danger of a strong anti-clerical revival in Italy have dis- 
appeared by degrees. In three successive General Elections, by 
following the tactics of not risking too much with candidates of 
their own, but of supporting candidates who pledged themselves 
to interfere in no way with the Church, and to further her direct 
practical petitions, the Catholics have gained a preponderating 
influence in Italy. The Vatican, encouraged in this respect, is 
desirous of continuing ona line which in a short time has produced 
such good results, and of drawing always closer to the moderate 
Liberals, an alliance with whom is the crux of the new political 
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situation. By degrees, though perhaps not arriving at a definite 
understanding with Italy, it is yet removing many causes of 
friction, and slowly preparing definite solutions. _ 

Here, again, the war has provided a splendid opportunity for 
the Pope. The thoughts of Italians are strongly attracted in other 
directions ; the Government needs the loyal support of the Catholics 
in its policy; a Moderate Liberal is at the helm. The Vatican, in 
its turn, has to-day a special reason for desiring to be on good 
terms with the State. If Italy should decide upon war, against 
the opinions of the Catholics, a strong anti-clerical reaction would 
certainly take place forthwith. If the Law of Guarantees were 
suspended, the Vatican would suddenly find itself isolated. If an 
absolute veto were placed upon the participation of the Papacy in 
a Peace Conference, the difficulty would probably be insuperable, 
as it was on another occasion. 

Everything, therefore, has suggested an understanding between 
the two parties, and various indications point to this having been 
reached on many minor points. To-day wider and more lasting 
results are shadowed forth. On one hand the neutrality of the 
Catholics has taken a less assertive and violent tone, the strings 
of their purse have been loosened for the milliard loan; Benedict 
XV. has crossed what have always been considered the boundaries 
of his territory, by betaking himself on the 15th of January to 
visit the victims of the earthquake sheltering at Santa Marta. On 
the other hand, there has been granted to Monsignor Caron, 
Archbishop-elect of Genoa, the ‘‘ exequatur’’ which the Minister 
Giolitti had refused him; there has been introduced into the new 
military regulations a clause by which officers may not belong to 
secret societies (rules of Freemasonry, a move likely to give special 
pleasure to the Catholics); in all ecclesiastical matters the most 
generous and considerate arrangements have been made. 

Further confidential negotiations are now in progress for settling 
the question of diplomatic representatives at the Holy See from 
nations with whom Italy may to-morrow find herself at war, for 
freedom of correspondence (letters and telegrams) for the Holy 
See itself in case of war, and in general for the definite settlement 
of the relations between the Vatican and the Government in Rome. 
It is denied—of course—that official negotiations have been going 
on; but at the same time there comes widely diffused inforination 
as to the matters discussed, and the solutions suggested, which 
bears the stamp of great probability. It would, however, be 
premature now to make this the subject of special examination. To 
take the most likely versions: the guarantee of the inviolability of 
the Papal correspondence would be upheld even in case of war; 
the diplomatists of the nations with which Italy might be in conflict 
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would be temporarily recalled at the request of the Vatican itself, 
and replaced by judges of the Rota, ecclesiastics* ; and some people 
add that diplomatic representation would be established by Italy 
at the Vatican, and vice versa, which would bring a definite 
solution of the vexed Roman question. The Vatican has, indeed, 
lately had a proposal drawn up for internationalising the Law of 
Guarantees. This has probably now been abandoned, in view of 
the unconquerable opposition of the State, which could not accept 
a sort of international vigilance committee over its home affairs in 
matters concerning the Church. 

But a new international position for the Vatican, such as might 
result from its participation in the future Peace Congress, and the 
effective and formal recognition of this position on the part of 
Italy, which would be implied in the institution of a representative 
at the Vatican, would lead in effect to the same result. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that such a solution should now be the 
subject of serious consideration, and of confidential negotiations. 


VI. 


With such serious and far-reaching changes taking place in the 
political and spiritual history of Europe, this is not the moment to 
utter a forecast as to the part reserved for Catholicism and the 
Vatican in the Catholic countries of Europe, and especially in Italy 
after the peace. To-day, for us, the most serious question, over- 
whelming all others, is to decide whether we shall take part in the 
war or not. The democracy, the reason and origin of whose 
secular tendencies are too deeply rooted for them quickly to pass 
away, are now all intent on the preparation of Italian public 
opinion for war; and either they do not seem to perceive this new 
love between the State and the Church, or they accept it without 
protest as an attempt, praiseworthy in its object, to allay for the 
moment internal difficulties, and to bring about the widest and 
most effective spirit of agreement. 

For that matter, even to-day we see revealed, above all the 
movements and tendencies of party, the traditional attitude of mind 
of the Italians to the Holy See. Motives of a really religious 
character have very little, almost no part in it. Italians in general 
see in the Church much more than a religious society; they see 
an international politico-social institution, which is part of their 
history, blood of their blood, by means of which a species of Italian 
hegemony is exercised over a large part of the world. Their hatred 
is half love, their docility is always astute calculation. Those who 


* The Rota is the supreme ecclesiastical and secular court in the Roman Church. 
—[Ep., C.R.] 
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led the Italian revolution against the temporal power of the Popes 
openly declared that they were helping to increase the prestige of 
the Holy See by relieving it of the burden of temporal power. 
From that time successive Governments in Italy followed the same 
policy, and took good care not to make difficulties for themselves 
with the Vatican, nor to make any for it, even at times when the 
friction appeared greatest; and they allowed full liberty to the 
development of its political action in Italy, even when this bordered 
upon illegality and became more open and encroaching. So 
to-day it would be difficult to say whether the Church is at last 
adapting herself, or whether the State is at last giving way. 
Certainly the former, with her hierarchical organisation, has 
become the most powerful political party in Italy, and controls a 
large number of Deputies, of whose election she is the arbiter. 
Her power cannot be openly exercised, nor can it envisage too 
obvious plans of re-conquest, because of the transactions on which 
it was founded, which give, alas! to all our public life the painful 
stamp of insincerity and artifice; it is exercised with much tact, 
because of the ever-present danger of a reaction. It is for this 
none the less effective. 

If the war should have the unexpected result of removing the 
open differences between the two powers, so that the Vatican 
accepted, with skilful diplomatic compromises, a carefully defined 
position in Rome, there would follow manifold consequences, 
which it is not the proper time to discuss. It is enough for the 
moment to confine ourselves to noting this: that much will be 
gained if Italy and the Vatican can, at this fateful moment, each 
follow its own way without entangling the other, and if the first 
result should be that the Catholics cease their campaign for 
neutrality, which is to-day a crime against the nation. Then, when 
peace comes, new problems will be urgent, fresh situations will be 
formed. But if Italy, however she comes out of her severe trial, 
seeks in her recent past to know the true, deep causes of the 
internal weakness in which the great European War surprised her 
last August, of the discords which are not yet silent, and of the 
uncertainty from which she is not yet free, she will find them in 
the undisputed and insidious dominion of Clericalism. Owing to 
the weakness of the Government, and of democracy itself, 
Clericalism has lulled and enfeebled the moral energies of the 
people by a sordid utilitarianism, and has obscured in the national 
conscience the vision of high duties prescribed to her by her 
risorgimento. 


RoMOLO MurRri. 


CONTRABAND AND CONTINUOUS 
PLRANSPOR:E, 


*T ‘HE great question of contraband in war can be regarded from 

two points of view. There is the purely legal view, difficult 
and complex, often involving the clash of nations, statesmen, and 
jurists, a legal view that is ultimately based upon economic 
necessity, and one therefore that varies as that necessity varies 
from nation to nation. The other point of view, the non-juridical 
and common-sense point of view, is one that is too little considered, 
though it is the view that has ultimately determined and must 
always ultimately determine the minds of statesmen and the policy 
of nations. War is a form of reality that will not have its dread 
purpose thwarted by unrealities. If a legal doctrine has ceased to 
be a reality, if it is a mere echo of realities once all important under 
conditions that have passed away, then such a doctrine, though 
it may persist on record in times of peace, is necessarily swept 
away when a new economic position is faced by war. This is not 
an instance of the monstrous German doctrine of Kriegsverrath. 
Necessity, whether in war or peace, has no claim to interfere with 
fundamental principles of righteousness. Neither might nor 
necessity justifies the overturning of right. The Common Law of 
England is as clear on this point as the Common Law of Christi- 
anity. But a legal doctrine is not necessarily a principle of 
righteousness, and, indeed, has often proved a perverse and evil 
thing, that has been handed on from one set of economic conditions 
that justified it, to later sets of economic conditions that abhorred 
it. The continual adjustment of the doctrines and practices of 
law to changing economic conditions is one of the explanations of 
the growth of the English Common Law, and the failure to secure 
the necessary adjustments is one of the social evils from which 
society in every age suffers. No doubt, from the juridical point of 
view, it is important to see if possible the processes of growth 
by which legal doctrines are expanded to meet new conditions; 
but from the point of view of the business man and the statesman the 
practical question of the moment is the thing that must be faced, 
and it is the business of the jurist later to show that this new 
attitude was in fact an inevitable act of growth. In this country 
the Courts have been able in many branches of law to secure the 
growth of law without violent changes, and to adjust the law to 
the needs of the times; and where the Courts have failed the 
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Legislature has stepped in. But in the range of international 
relations this has hitherto not been possible. The practical man 
of affairs, the statesman rather than the jurist, must adjust old 
doctrines to new conditions; later the jurist will demonstrate the 
real processes of growth. This is peculiarly true of the question 
of contraband, and our keenest juridical thinkers have seen quite 
plainly that what seems new in the modern doctrine of contraband 
is a necessary and inevitable evolution of the doctrine that obtained 
in old time. 

Let me turn then to the general question of contraband, and 
estimate the views that jurists have expressed with regard to the 
growth of legal doctrine on the subject. The doctrine of contra- 
band is a mere expression of one of the relations of a belligerent 
anda neutral Power. A state of war does not of itself impose upon 
a neutral Power any duty to restrain the commercial enterprise 
of its individual citizens, though it does impose upon the neutral 
Power the duty as an entity not to interfere in such a way as to 
assist either or any belligerent. As an entity it must hold the 
scales and justify the name of neutral, and must restrain its subjects 
from using its territory for the active purpose of assisting a belli- 
gerent in any expeditionary belligerent fashion. Though the 
nationals of a neutral State are free to carry on trade with a 
belligerent, they do so at their own risk, since the belligerent is free 
to use any means that it thinks fit to achieve the purpose of the war, 
subject to those limitations that have been imposed by custom, by 
convention, and by the hitherto-binding restraints of human 
morality. One obvious precaution that a belligerent takes, and has 
always taken, is to prevent his adversary from securing from neutral 
countries the sinews of war. Those articles which he is justified 
in intercepting are called ‘‘ Contraband of war,’’ the name (contra 
bannum) being a legacy from the ages when Roman Emperors 
and later Roman Popes banned the supply of arms and necessaries 
of war to barbarians or heathens. 

Professor Holland has given us a concise conception of 
contraband. He says* :— 

‘* Articles are ‘ contraband of war ’ which a belligerent is justi- 
fied in intercepting while in course of carriage to his enemy, 
although such carriage is being effected by a neutral vessel. 
Whether any given article should be treated as contraband is, in 
the first instance, entirely a question for the belligerent Govern- 
ment and its Prize Court. A neutral Government has no right to 
complain of hardships which may thus be incurred by vessels 
sailing under its flag, but is bound to acquiesce in the views main- 


tained by the belligerent Government and its Courts, unless these 
views involve, in the language employed by Lord Granville in 1861, 


* The Times, 12th March, 1904. (Reprinted in Letters on War and Neutrality, 
1914, p- 114.) 
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‘a flagrant violation of international law.’ This is the beginning 
and end of the doctrine of contraband. A neutral Government has 
none other than this passive duty of acquiescence. Its neutrality 
would not be compromised by the shipment from its shores and the 
carriage by its merchantmen, of any quantity of cannon, rifles, and 
gunpowder.”’ 

Having thus arrived at the notion of contraband, we must go 
further and examine its nature, in order to ascertain what a 
belligerent is ‘‘ justified in intercepting.’ Dr. T. A. Walker has 
conveniently summarised the things that are beyond doubt in this. 
necessarily obscure field of definition, in his learned work on The 
Science of International Law. He says* :— 

‘* Contraband goods are, it is on all hands admitted, goods which, 
whilst they are in course of transport to his enemy, a belligerent 
may in self-defence fairly claim to seize and confiscate by way of 
preventing a direct addition to the combatant forces of the foe. 
And goods so seized must, it is generally allowed, be, if not clear 
war material, at least articles susceptible of direct use in the 
furtherance of belligerent operations.’’ 

Beyond this point we find two sharply divided schools of 
opinion. Speaking largely, European Continental authorities. 
refuse to test contraband by special circumstances, but strive to 
draw a sharp line between contraband as represented by arms and 
military stores on the one hand, and all other goods on the other. 
This 1s obviously an unscientific classification, for the weapons of 
war extend their scope year by year, and there are clearly many 
things to-day that are of warlike use, that were useless in war- 
time ten yearsago. The great Grotius foresaw this difficulty, and 
devised his famous three-fold classification of goods: those solely 
of use in war, those of no warlike utility, and ambiguous things. 
(res ancipitis usus). Now England and America say that the first 
class is always contraband, the second is never contraband, while 
the nature of the third class must be determined by the special 
circumstances of the time and place. Sir William Scott (Lord 
Stowell) declared in 1799 that the Court must always look to the 
circumstances under which the supply of goods was despatched : 
‘The most important distinction is, whether the articles were 
‘* intended for the ordinary use of life, or even for mercantile ships” 
‘‘use; or whether they were going with a highly probable 
‘* destination to military use.’’+ 

The question of destination is therefore of supreme importance in 
deciding whether any particular cargo was rightly seized. Lord 
Stowell is perfectly clear upon the point that ‘‘ a hostile destination 
‘‘is a necessary ground for any belligerent seizure.”’ If we agree 
that certain goods ancipitis usus would be contraband if they have 


*The Science of International Law, pp. 506-7. 
+The Jonge Margaretha (1 C. Rob., at p. 194). 
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a hostile destination, then those goods may be seized on the high 
seas, and condemned on proof of a hostile destination. Now what 
is meant by a ‘“‘ hostile destination’’? Lord Stowell was not 
ignorant of the wiles of simple seamen, and stated very clearly that 
an apparently innocent destination may cover a hostile destination. 
Indeed, here we are faced with a question that has unhappily torn 
asunder English jurists: When we speak of a hostile destination 
do we mean the destination of the goods, or do we mean the 
destination of the ship? The answer is vitally important, and so 
far as I am able to see on any common-sense non-juridical view 
of the case, inevitable. The business of a belligerent is to prevent 
articles serviceable in war from reaching his opponent. Will this 
belligerent allow his rights to be forfeited by the colourable device 
of giving the ship one destination, the goods another destination ? 
Various English publicists have declared, on purely legal, or, as I 
should prefer to say, historical considerations, that if the ultimate 
destination of the ship is a neutral port, the goods in her are not 
contraband, and are not capturable, even though they are 
deliberately destined by the consigner for the belligerent use of 
the enemy. If this is so, common-sense is at issue with law; and 
the right of search, and capture, and condemnation of goods, in 
themselves clearly contraband in view of the use to which they are 
to be put, can be evaded by the perfectly simple device of con- 
signing them to a neutral port, with adequate instructions for 
re-assignment by some other means to the enemy. 

Such a _ position seems hard to maintain and really 
arises, I venture to believe, from a confusion of ideas, 
combined with the deliberate disbelief in the possibility 
of growth in international law to meet new exigencies. The 
confusion of ideas seems to be this: It is perfectly true that 
if goods are honestly consigned to a neutral port and honestly 
become part of the common commercial stock of the neutral 
country receiving such goods, then the goods cease to be ear- 
marked, and it is impossible for any question to be raised as to 
what new merchants in a new country choose to do with their 
new goods. There can be no right of capture in the case of a 
perfectly honest transaction that may, and indeed almost certainly 
will, benefit the enemy. It is this doctrine that is almost wilfully 
confused with an entirely different position, the case where the 
ultimate destination of the goods is not the neutral country but the 
enemy country, where the mind of the exporter is fixed on the 
enemy country, and the ship’s papers are merely used as a 
colourable means of carrying the goods one stage on their journey. 

To this those English publicists who believe that international 
law is like the law of the Medes and Persians, would no doubt 
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reply in the words of an English medizval lawyer that ‘‘ the 
*“ devil himself knoweth not the mind of man,’’ and that the mind 
of the shipper is equally closed to the scrutiny of a belligerent 
who holds the seas. If the ships’ papers are in order, there is an 
end of the matter. I venture to think that the mind of a shipper 
is not so inscrutable, that it is subject to tests that may reveal the 
truth, and that the examination by a Prize Court into the question 
of intention is not only legitimate but inevitable, whenever the 
whole circumstances justify suspicion. 

Now there is much to be said for the view that suspicion is 
justified by special circumstances of transit. If, for instance, it is 
a notorious fact that a particular neutral port is for all practical 
purposes an enemy port, is indeed the funnel by which goods of 
vital importance in the conduct of war are poured into the enemy 
country, then the consignment of goods, which would be contra- 
band if they had in fact a hostile destination, to such a port arouses 
a prima facie case for suspicion, and justifies the carrying of the 
vessel before a Prize Court. If the neutral port is held to be a 
mere stage in a continuous voyage or process of transport to a 
hostile destination, then the doctrine of *‘ continuous voyage”? will 
apply, and condemnation will follow on capture. 

Dr. Walker, in commenting on Lord Stowell’s decision in the 
case of The Maria (1805. 5 C. Rob. 368), introduces us to this 
doctrine of continuous voyage. 


‘‘ The principle underlying this judgment, the principle that in 
judging of the legitimacy of a certain course of trade reference 
must be had to the real and ulterior destination of the merchandise 
existing in the mind of the trader at the place of loading, and that 
no voyage, illegitimate in its inception on the ground of its ulterior 
goal, can change its character in consequence of the interposition 
by design or otherwise of an intermediate port, has become famous 
as the ‘ Doctrine of Continuous Voyages.’ ”’ 


This doctrine, which is much before the world to-day, would 
possibly be admitted by all jurists to apply to goods if an ultimate 
hostile destination can be proved. But those who attack the 
modern extension of the doctrine that arose out of “‘ the Rule of the 
‘“War of 1756,’’ answer the charge by the simple contention 
that in the teeth of the cases and the golden opinions of Lord 
Stowell, it is impossible in the event of clean ship’s papers to 
prove a hostile destination. The inquirer is stopped from inquiry 
by the transparent honesty of a transparent fraud. 

Now I am prepared to go so far as to say that even if this were 
the opinion of Lord Stowell, it would be wrong to say that the 
question is ended for all time. William Scott, who largely created 
Prize Law by the process of dealing with a living and growing 
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law, would have been the last man to say that particular 
decisions in particular circumstances in one age of commerce 
should bind with a dead and irremovable hand the activities of 
law in all future ages. But in fact Lord Stowell never attempted 
to bind himself or the law of England in this fashion. No one 
realised more fully than he the pervasiveness and adaptability of 
fraud, and he was always open to proof of fraud. In that age it 
was certainly possible to go behind the ship’s papers and convict 
the shipper of fraud out of the mouths of his captain or crew, or 
others. Sir William Grant declared in 1806, in the very important 
case of The William (5 C. Rob. at p. 396) that “‘if the evasive 
‘ purpose be admitted or proved, we can never be bound to accept 
‘asa substitute for the observance of the law, the means, however 
‘“operose, which have been employed to cover a breach of it.” 
It was open then to go behind the ship’s papers, and it is open now, 
‘“ however operose ’”’ the fraud be. 

It is useful to turn to Lord Stowell’s own words in the case of 
The Imina (1800. 3c. Rob. 167). He said: ‘‘ This is a claim for 
“‘a ship taken, as it is admitted, at the time of capture sailing for 
‘‘Embden, a neutral port; a destination on which, if it is con- 
‘“ sidered as the real destination, no question of contraband could 
““ arise; in as much as goods going to a neutral port, cannot come 
‘under the description of contraband, all goods going there being 
““equally lawful.’? This is the locus classicus on which those 
who oppose the development of the doctrine of continuous voyage 
rely. Yet even those strong words do not in fact carry the meaning 
attached to them if we bear in mind the warning that Lord Stowell 
repeats in various cases, that the Court must look for the real, 
and not merely the apparent, destination. It is to be noted that 
Lord Stowell in this case is speaking of the destination of the 
goods. In the case of The Imina the destination was obviously 
purely neutral. The ship had been driven away from Amsterdam, 
then under blockade, and turned to Emden, with no intention of 
any further consignment. Therefore, there was ‘‘ no corpus delicti 
“‘ existing at the time of capture.’’ Now Lord Stowell lays stress 
on the point that as “the real destination ’’ of the goods was a 
neutral port, ‘‘no question of contraband could arise.’’ But 
suppose it was not the real destination: then clearly on this very 
case, as well as on other decisions, the question of contraband 
must arise. The destination of the goods was the point then, as 
now, and if a hostile destination can be proved it is difficult to 
see how Lord Stowell can be quoted as an authority for the position 
that an intermediate neutral port clears a cargo that would other- 
wise undoubtedly be contraband. 

Dr. Westlake, whose authority to-day is hardly less than that 
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of Lord Stowell himself, takes a very clear view of the opinions on 
this subject of Lord Stowell. He says :— 


‘“It was in connection with the extended rule of the war of 
1756 that Lord Stowell and Sir William Grant applied the principle 
of continuous voyage. Neutrals carrying on the trade between 
an enemy colony and its mother country would unship the cargo 
brought from the former at a neutral port, reload it—perhaps with 
some addition, or after payment of the customs duties in order to 
give further colour to the pretence of importation there—and then 
complete its transport to the enemy mother country on the same 
or another ship. Condemnation followed on capture during the 
latter part of the voyage or transport, which was held to be con- 
tinuous with the former part, so as to constitute one transport 
between the places between which the trade was prohibited by 
Great Britain to neutrals. The same principle must have applied 
if the capture had been made during the first part of the transport, 
supposing the intention to be proved, but the case does not seem 
to have happened. This being so, it seems impossible to believe 
that Lord Stowell would have objected to applying the principle 
of continuous voyage to the carriage of contraband. And, indeed, 
in The Rapid [Edwards, 228], which was the case of a ship carrying 
a despatch addressed to a hostile minister, he said: ‘ It is to be 
“observed that where the commencement of the voyage is in a 
“ neutral country and it is to terminate at a neutral port, or as in this 
‘instance at a port to which though not neutral an open trade is 
“ allowed, in such a case there is less to excite his [the master’s] 
‘ vigilance, and therefore it may be proper to make some allowance 
‘for any imposition which may be practised upon him.’ This dis- 
tinctly gave it to be understood that the carriage of despatches— 
which is at least analogous to that of contraband goods if the 
despatches, being things and not persons, are not rather contraband 
than analogues of contraband—would not necessarily be held 
innocent because the ship’s voyage was to terminate at a neutral 
port. We cannot, therefore, agree with those who maintain that 
Lord Stowell considered the important destination to be not that of 
the goods but that of the ship, because he happened to say that ‘ the 
‘ articles must be taken in delicto, in the actual prosecution of the 
‘ voyage to an enemy’s port.’ ’’—[International Law, Part II., 

p. 296. | 
Under all these circumstances it seems unsound to attack the 
United States of America for having developed this principle 
during the War of Secession. As a matter of practical states- 
manship the leaders of the North could not be expected to tolerate 
the evasion of settled practice as to contraband that was apparent 
on all hands. English traders were pouring contraband into the 
Southern ports, but those goods were first consigned to the ports 
of the British West Indies, whence they could be run, with com- 
parative ease, in safety to the Confederate ports. The North said, 
and said with reason, this is colourable: under the pretext of an 
outworn doctrine English traders are with impunity supplying our 
enemies with the sinews of war. The Supreme Court held that the 
resources of law were not exhausted, and applied the doctrine of 


continuous voyage to the transport of goods. The Supreme Court 
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made the mistake in various cases of attempting to apply this 
same doctrine to the offence of blockade running, an offence which 
primarily concerns the ship and not the goods. Even here the 
North could have set herself right by raising the blockade and 
capturing the English vessels on either stage of the continuous 
voyage. But the Court also applied the doctrine to the carriage of 
goods, and (to quote Dr. Westlake once more)— 
‘in the case of The Peterhoff [3 Wallace, 28], which was inde- 
pendent of blockade, since the sea carriage of the goods was to 
terminate at the Mexican port of Matamoras, from which there 
was comunication with the Confederate territory by land or inland 
navigation, it was clearly laid down that the confiscation of the 
goods depended on whether they were intended to make part of 
the general stock in trade at Matamoras or for further transport 
to the enemy in the vicinity.’’—[Loc. cit., p. 298.] 


The American Courts were therefore not working on any false 
analogy to the old doctrine of continuous voyage: what they 
did was to give that doctrine its legitimate and proper extension to- 
a doctrine of continuous transport, whether by sea or land, when 
the goods were originally shipped with ‘‘a wicked mind.’”’ The 
continuity between the American doctrine and the doctrine of 
Lord Stowell was complete, and it is only competent for the 
modern critic to attack the attempted extension of the doctrine to. 
the offence of blockade-running. 

The truth is that if the practice as to contraband is a live 
thing it must be enforceable, and not capabie of evasion on a 
technicality. Governments and jurists alike throughout Europe 
have felt the force of this contention. France applied the doctrine 
of continuous voyage to contraband as early as the Crimean War, 
Prussia affirmed it in 1864, England at once recognised the doctrine 
during the North and South War, and her Common Law Courts 
gave express recognition to it. Italy adopted it in the Abyssinian 
War, England acted on it in the cases of The Bundesrath, The 
Herzog, and The General in the South African War, and she is 
acting on it to-day. She is supported by a whole army of great 
jurists. Professor Oppenheim, in his invaluable work on Inter- 
national Law (2nd Ed. ii. p. 504) tells us that Gessner 


‘* emphatically asserts that the destination of the carrying vessel 
is of no importance compared with the destination of the carried 
goods themselves. Bluntschli . . . expressly approves in §813 
of the American practice regarding carriage of contraband by a 
vessel sailing between two neutral ports, yet carrying goods with a 
hostile destination. Kleen (I. §95, p. 388) condemns the rule that 
the neutral destination of the vessel makes the goods appear like- 
wise neutral, and defends seizure in the case of a hostile destination 
of the goods on a vessel sailing between two neutral ports; he 
expressly states that such goods are contraband from the moment 
the carrying vessel leaves the port of loading.’’ 
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Even Fiore declares that the hostile destination of certain goods 
in a vessel sailing to a neutral port justifies seizure. Bonfils stands 
with Bluntschli, and the Institute of International Law adopts the 
same tule. So Professor Oppenheim is justified in declaring: 
“thus this representative body of authorities of all nations has 
‘“ fully adopted the American application of the doctrine of con- 
** tinuous voyages to contraband, and thereby recognised the possi- 
“bility of circuitous as well as indirect carriage of contraband.”’ 
Indeed, Dr. Westlake has summed up the case in his declaration 
that “‘ on the whole then it must be recognised as the reigning view 
“that the critical destination in matters of contraband is that of 
‘the goods and not that of the ship,’’? and shippers will do well 
to lay to heart the warning that Professor Holland published with 
reference to the case of The Allanton: ‘‘ It would be disastrous 
““if shipowners and insurers were to assume that a neutral vessel, 
‘“if destined for a neutral port, is necessarily safe from capture. 
‘“ Words at any rate capable of this construction may, no doubt, 
‘“be quoted from one of Lord Stowell’s judgments, now more 
“than a century old; but many things have happened, notably the 
“invention of railways, since the days of that great judge.” It 
may be added that the Declaration of London, in requiring an 
enemy destination of the ship in the case of conditional contraband, 
would merely in practice enlarge the scope of absolute contraband. 
But it is not law. It is suggested here that Lord Stowell’s words 
are capable of another construction, which is supported by his 
views in other cases; that, in fact, ‘‘ it seems impossible to believe 
“‘that Lord Stowell would have objected to applying the principle 
““of continuous voyage to the carriage of contraband’’; but that 
even if it could be established that Lord Stowell had any such 
objection, yet the necessary growth of law to fit new economic con- 
ditions has to-day applied the principle of continuous transport to 
the carriage of contraband, a conclusion that statesmanship must 
affirm and applaud. The exchange of Notes between the American 
and British Governments does not cast any doubts on that principle, 
but it is very important at this time to realise that it is not merely a 
case of the United States Government being estopped from 
denying the operation of the principle. If that were so and that 
were all, our Government would have a poor case, since two wrongs 

do not make a right. The principle at work to-day is a legitimate 
extension of the principle that was laid down by Lord Stowell. If 
we admit the existence of the doctrine of contraband at all, then 
we must admit the principle of continuous transport to carry it 


into effect. 
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“THE GERMAN IDEA.” 


DISTINGUISHED American, returning from Berlin about 
the end of October, declared that the greatest contrast between 
the British and German peoples during the first three months of the 
war last autumn lay in the manner in which each nation displayed 
its interest in the character and ideals of the other. Throughout 
August and September the British people made a determined 
attempt to grasp the significance of all things German and—setting 
aside the merely splenetic literature provoked by the war—had been 
guided in their attempt mainly by well-informed writers. My 
American friend, after careful observation, which included inter- 
views with a dozen of the leading Berlin booksellers, found that no 
similar effort was being made by the German people, who appeared 
to welcome a boycott not only of British goods and persons, but 
also of British ideas. The phenomenon is partly explained when 
we remember that, on the whole, the Germans know more of us than 
we do of them; but Herr Karl Bleibtreu* is within the mark when 
he lays a considerable part of the blame of Anglo-German enmity 
on the ignorance and misrepresentation of each by the other, and 
he has the candour to admit that Germany has not in recent years 
made any serious attempt to understand “‘ her cousin across the 
** North Sea,’’ and that ‘‘ a modicum of truth and a mass of untruth 
‘“‘is the sum of her knowledge of England.”’ 

It was not always thus. In the golden age of German literature 
Germany sent her great message to all nations and welcomed their 
philosophies in return; and whether the actual reciprocal apprecia- 
tion of national qualities was great or not, the desire to understand 
was strong. The atrophy of German sympathy with the other 
peoples of the world is a disaster of great magnitude. It has grown 
as one of the evil by-products of German power. The great 
teachers of modern Germany have too often taught the nation to 
regard itself as the divinely appointed leader of humanity, and, in 
their self-inflicted blindness, have endeavoured to enforce the 
doctrine by portraying the whole Latin race, and particularly the 
French, as a nation in decay, the Russians as treacherous Asiatics, 
and ourselves as a Power whose majesty rests upon a false founda- 
tion and has no future. Such pride in their own power is no 
encouragement to friendship; and when Maximilian Harden, in 


* Deutschland und England, von Karl Bleibtreu. (Curtius, Berlin, 1909.) 
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Die Zukunft, raises the lamentation, ‘‘ Uns lebt kein Freund auf 
*‘ der weiten Evde,’’ we may well ask in return what proofs of friend- 
ship he can offer. And I will add the testimony of three substantial 
witnesses. Professor Hans Delbriick, the well-known historian 
and politician, writes thus in Regierung und Volkswille: ‘‘ The 
‘“German people—on this point let my countrymen cherish no 
** illusion—are the least beloved of all peoples in Europe; and it is 
‘* not simply the envy of the rest, as we are too fond of saying, that 
““makes them look so askance at us. In no small degree it is our 
““blunders in dealing with the subject nationalities within the 
““Empire which have earned us this dislike.’’ ‘‘ Do not let us 
** deceive ourselves,’’ says Herr Paul Rohrbach, in Der deutsche 
Gedanke in der Welt, ‘‘ we are not nearly so well liked in the world 
““as the English or the French. And we owe this in part to our 
““unhappy mistakes in Poland, North Schleswig, and Alsace- 
“*Lorraine. And if it be objected that England and France have 
‘““both made similar mistakes in their history, I admit that to be 
““true; but I must emphasise the fact that both these nations have 
‘“a more genial and hospitable and therefore more powerful Kultur 
“than we have; and have thereby been enabled to lay the impress 
‘of their personalities upon countless nations all over the world.” 
Thirdly, Herr Bleibtreu, in the volume already quoted, declares 
that ‘‘ the average German learns English not because he thinks 
“that British Kultur is an object worthy of study, but solely for 
** business reasons; and many a German business-man, speaking 
“fluent English, knows less of British thought and custom than 
‘* those who have never learned a word of English.” 

There is a family resemblance between this misprision of the 
foreigner and the attitude of the British Imperialist towards the 
rest of the world about the close of the 19th century. In our own 
case, arrogance made us intolerable to other nations just in the same 
manner, though not in the same acute degree as it has earned for 
the Germans universal and intense dislike. This quality of 
arrogance is native to Prussia. The mistakes of German Imperial 
policy in Poland, Schleswig, and the Reichsland are Prussian 
mistakes born of the arrogance of militarism. The more 
enlightened and tolerant political atmosphere of the South German 
States has never spread into Prussia. On the contrary—and sad 
it is to say it—the Prussian spirit has moved southwards and 
wrought considerable havoc by its contamination. The prestige of 
the Prussian arms is great. Before it the other partners in the 
Empire bow in acknowledgment of its high origin in the successful 
| campaigns of the past; but they have never accepted militarism as 
a congenial form of State organisation. ‘‘ No one,’ says Mr. 
W. H. Dawson, ‘‘ would dream of speaking of Bavarian or Saxon 
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‘‘or Wurtemberg militarism. The words would not fit. The 
‘‘ growth is a purely Prussian growth . . . alien to the rest of 
‘the country.’ Prussian leadership, then, has been accepted 
because it created the Empire by its victories in war and is still 
acknowledged mainly because nothing has yet occurred to dim the 
lustre of Prussian military power, and because Prussia is too 
powerful to be challenged by any of her smaller partners. But no 
one can say what defeat might produce. The German Empire is 
young and undefeated, and has all the faults of aggressive intolerant 
youth. The German peoples have in course of time acquired some- 
thing of the ruthlessness.of the Prussians in the belief that it is a 
necessary part of military virtue. No shock has yet awakened them 
to other realities; for while other nations in Europe have undergone 
humiliation in recent times—France in 1870, Spain in Cuba, Russia 
in Manchuria, ourselves in the Transvaal—Prussia alone retains 
the illusion of invincibility, with all its vicious effects upon national 
character. The most vicious of these effects, as we have seen, has 
been the growth of self-sufficiency which closes all avenues of 
approach and makes that which is not German appear negligible in 
German eyes. But if study of her neighbours has been wanting, 
study of herself has. proceeded apace, not always with flattering 
results, for it has already raised uneasy questionings in some of the 
more penetrating students whose conclusions I propose to recite 
in the following pages. 

In the rich and varied political literature which has grown up in 
Germany in recent years round the general conception of Germany’s 
destiny in the modern world such phrases as der deutsche Gedanke, 
deutsche Kultur,* die deutsche Idee, and Deutschtum constantly 
occur to baffle the English translator ; and the effort to find English 
equivalents which will give them their full sense when translated 
quickly reveals a fundamental difference between the mental 
attitudes of Germany and Great Britain. The conceptions 
enshrined in these phrases are strong and vital in both countries. 
They represent the priceless heritage of tradition and aspiration, 
the sacrifice and achievement of the past, the strife and hope of the 
present, and the vision of the future which are the very soul of 
patriotism. To the German mind the appeal of this ‘‘ national 
‘““idea’’ must be articulate—I had almost said vociferous—before 
the German ear can hear and retain it. It must be the deliberate 
task of the intellectual part of the nation to realise ‘‘ Germanism ”’ 
for the German people in explicit terms, to inculcate the great 
doctrine by a ceaseless process of education and keep alive the 


* Tt is perhaps desirable to point out that. only in a loose sense can Kultur be 
translated into the English word cudture. Ein Kulturmensch is simply a civilised 
mar, as distinct from a barbarian; ‘“‘a man of culture” is clearly a narrower con- 
ception, corresponding to etx gebzldeter Mensch. 
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patriot-flame with well-chosen fuel. In a word, Deutschtum and 
der deutsche Gedanke are those great composite national forces 
which give life and growth to every people, but which, when 
turned into German channels, seem to demand a constant artificial 
stimulus. Of ail such processes the British mind takes no thought. 
All that is summed up in the German phrases given above is 
postulated in Great Britain as the long-established basis of British 
national existence. Upon it as upon a secure foundation the 
mighty fabric of the British Imperium rests. Even more truly may 
we say that it is part of our very marrow, and that we no more think 
of dissecting the body of British tradition than of opening an oak 
to see whether the sap still runs. It may be said, in further explana~- 
tion of the contrast thus presented, that the British mind rarely 
seeks the philosophy of things, but accepts them as they come; and 
only long after the event does it subject a given action to the 
criticism of reason; while the German mind works upon a detailed 
examination of all pertinent—sometimes including many imper- 
tinent—facts beforehand. In an illuminating essay upon the 
[empress Frederick, Maximilian Harden carries the matter a step 
further when he reminds his countrymen that their Weltanschauung 
is still in its adolescence, and that the reason of the failure of the 
German, when settled abroad, to display the tenacity of national 
feeling which is shown by the French and the British is that he 
has not yet achieved unity and maturity of Kultur. The isolated 
German in partibus infidelium will never be able to maintain his 
German individuality ‘‘ until the whole field of his thought and 
‘* feeling is steeped in the culture-tradition of his race.’’ 

The causes of this weakness of Deutschtum are examined in 
considerable detail by Professor Delbriick and Herr Rohrbach in 
the works quoted above. Herr Rohrbach sets them out as follows : 

(1) The German race—in which he characteristically includes not 
only German-Austrians, but the Dutch, the Danes, the Norwegians, 
the Swedes, and the German Swiss—is scattered over the face of the 
globe, and in foreign parts quickly loses its distinctive German 
stamp. Germany has lost millions of ‘* potential propagators of 
‘‘the German Idea ’’ by emigration to the United States and other 
regions of America; and, while there is no quarter of the world to 
which the Briton cannot go and say as he watches the Union Jack 
float on the breeze, Civis Britannicus sum, there is only one large 
territory in which a German can enjoy true German citizenship. 
Qn this very ground the spectacle of the British Empire moves Herr 
Rohrbach to a tribute of unfeigned admiration :-— 


‘‘ Everywhere, he writes (p. 55), we find the predominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kultur: and though other civilised peoples will chal- 
lenge its supremacy and deny its exclusive right, who can deny 
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that the Anglo-Saxon ‘culture idea’ is the mightiest, the most 
finished, and the most efficient form in which any national idea has 
appeared since the days of Rome? In respect of its political and 
cultural impression upon the rest of mankind, where can you find 
its equal? Of all the creative powers exercised by civilised 
humanity, the power to fashion living States is the most sublime, 
for every other national activity is condemned to sterility unless it 
be enclosed in the durable framework of a well-governed State. 
The British Empire is at once the creation of the English national 
idea and its propagator throughout the world. It is an achieve- 
ment so majestic that we can only speak of it in terms of the highest 
admiration.”’ 


And in the following words he points out that the capacity to 
“think Imperially ’’ which made, and has maintained, the British 
Empire is woefully lacking in Germany. ‘‘ We Germans must | 
‘* confess that our insight, our sense of Imperial responsibility, and 
““our readiness for personal sacrifice in the cause of our great 
‘““* national idea’ throughout the world are but little developed, 
‘“and that, compared with English achievements, they are of 
“‘ meagre moral and material worth.’’ England has obeyed a law 
of existence which inexorably enjoins growth or decay; ‘‘ but,”’ he 
proceeds, ‘‘ the population of the United Kingdom is not now 
‘increasing as rapidly as that of Germany, and soon the growth of 
‘“Germany will lead to a renewed exodus to other lands unless the 
““German nation resolves to find a wider sphere of its own over- 
‘“seas.’? He complains that this resolve is wanting owing to the 
feeble attention which the German public pays to its own foreign 
interests, but he fails to draw the fairly obvious conclusion that a 
nation cannot be expected to take an engrossing interest in its 
foreign or colonial destiny while its share in its own domestic 
government is both small and insecure. 

(2) The second obstacle on the path of German national Kultur 
he finds in the centrifugal tendencies of the German people (Die 
Sucht zur Zersplitterung) which kept Germany historically in a 
subordinate place while other nations strove for world-supremacy. 
This centrifugal particularism exists to-day in various forms, one 
of which has been described for us by the late Imperial Chancellor 
(now German Ambassador at Rome), Prince von Biilow. He speaks 
of Prussia as ‘‘ a rude and thoroughly prosaic State of soldiers and 
‘officials’? of a character uncongenial to South Germany. 
‘Prussian State life and German intellectual life (mark the dis- 
‘tinction !) must become reconciled in such a way that both their 
‘“ growths become entwined without weakening each other. Such 
‘““a reconciliation has not yet been achieved. The representative of 
‘“German intellectual life is sometimes inclined to regard the 
‘“‘ Prussian State as a hostile power, and the old Prussian at times 
“to regard the untrammelled development of German intellect as 
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““a destructive force.’ On the other hand, the South German 
Prince Hohenlohe, an equally authoritative witness, wrote in 1898: 
‘When I am among Prussian Excellencies the contrast between 
‘‘ North and South German becomes strikingly evident to me. For 
‘“ these ‘ young bloods’ of Prussia, South German Liberalism is no 
““match. The Prussian aristocracy is too powerful, too numerous, 
““and has the Throne and the Army too much on its side. As 
“‘ between 1866 and 1870 I laboured for the Union of South and 
“North, so now I must strive to keep Prussia attached to the 
““Empire. For all these gentlemen (the Junkers) do not care a fig 
“for the Empire, and would as soon leave it to-day as to-morrow.”’ 
Prince Hohenlohe’s significant words emphasise a factor which is 
but little known outside Germany. The Prussian Junkers have 
never concealed their dislike of the political institutions of South 
Germany ; and they profess to discern the thin end of a dangerous 
wedge in the comparatively democratic provisions of the Imperial 
Constitution which were borrowed in part from the Governments of 
the South German States. In the situation of tension thus 
described by unimpeachable witnesses both Herr Rohrbach and 
Professor Delbriick—especially the latter—find an all-sufficing 
reason for ‘‘ government from above.’’ ‘‘ Unity ?’’ exclaims the 
Professor. ‘‘ Yes; we have our unity; but it was no gift of nature, 
“but rather a conscious creation emerging from great historical 
“events . . .. and, in effect, won for us rather than by us.”’ 
And the sense of unity vanishes when the supporting strength of 
the State is removed. In such circumstances it is little wonder that 
Professor Delbriick cannot adopt the famous ideal of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

(3) Herr Rohrbach’s third obstacle, the confessional division of 
Germany into Protestant and Roman Catholic, needs no comment. 
Such a cleavage necessarily creates, at best, a dual culture, the very 
thing which these ‘‘ good Germans ”’’ detest. 

(4) The fourth and last obstacle is the acuteness of class feeling. 
‘* Arrogance above; rancour below.’’ From such materials nothing 
solid can be fashioned. And Herr Rohrbach points to the example 
of the United Kingdom to show that the development of a more 
popular system of Government is the necessary preliminary to the 
growth of an enduring and united national sentiment. 

To these four obstacles which stand in the way of the Deutschtum 
we must add a fifth which does not appear, more than by inference, 
in Herr Rohrbach’s list. None of those which he enumerates is 
more fatal to the harmony of German Kultur than the pretensions of 
Prussia. I need only recall the quotation from Prince Bilow to 
show that the ideal of Prussia consorts but ill with the genial temper 
of South Germany. It is perfectly true that the German spirit 
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needed all the stiffening that Prussia could give it for purposes of 
successful war; but in proportion as it conformed to the Prussian 
standard it lost its breadth, its geniality, and its marvellous capacity 
to appeal to non-German peoples. The loss was known and felt. 
It had to be made good; and it was a characteristic Prussian con- 
clusion that, if the innate spiritual power of Germany was no longer 
fit to progress in the world by means of its own suasion, a way must 
be made for it by the process now immortalised in the word 
durchhauen! Blind to the fact that some of the greatest “‘ cultural ”’ 
influences in the world’s history have flowed from nations whose 
material power was negligible, Herr Rohrbach insists that the 
‘* progress of deutsche Kultur depends upon the general expansion 
‘‘in territory, commerce, and military power of the German 
‘‘Empire.’? And Herr Rohrbach, be it said, is one of the most 
reasonable of German professors! This expansion is a “ vital 
“necessity ’’; ‘‘ if we were not overhauling the English with giant 
‘‘ strides in our economic development it would be idle to speak of 
‘‘ the place of the deutsche Idee in the world.’’ Not merely must 
this ‘‘ idea ’’ be cast in a material form, but it must be in a form 
‘“ greater and more powerful than any other.”’ ‘‘ Live and let 
‘live ’? is mere foolishness to the modern German. A great nation 
must choose between being ‘‘ hammer or anvil,’’ as Herr Rohrbach 
says, or, in the magniloquence of Bernhardi, “‘ Weltmacht oder 
““ Niedergang.’’ With all Germany’s drawbacks in character and 
territorial situation in mind Herr Rohrbach points to the 
magnificent development of the last forty years as affording the 
comforting proof that German strength is great enough after all to 
make her ‘‘ hammer,’’ not “‘ anvil.”’ 

But the task of establishing die deuische Idee in the world 
necessarily creates its own difficulties. It challenges the present 
order of things; above all, it challenges the Anglo-Saxon idea in 
its highest form—viz., the British Empire. ‘‘ We are a danger to 
“‘ Great Britain ; we must grow; we can only grow at her expense.”’ 
The fatalism of this doctrine would be depressing were it not that 
Herr Rohrbach supplies the corrective himself in the words: ‘‘ It 
‘‘ is apparently hopeless to explain to the English people that so far 
“from desiring outlets for our surplus population in new territory, 
‘“‘ we have no surplus population in Germany wherewith to fill new 
“* possessions.’’ We need not stay to reconcile this statement with 
the doctrines of the German colonial school of which Herr 
Rohrbach is an ornament; for the clash of arms has intervened and 
none can say what new orientation of Anglo-German relations may 
emerge from the conflict. 

I turn, therefore, to the volume entitled Regierung und 
Volkswille, in which Professor Delbriick examines the domestic 
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politics of Germany. His attitude is based upon, though not 
identical with, the following opinion expressed in two of Bismarck’s 
early speeches: ‘‘ The Prussian sovereigns sat upon the throne by 
** divine right, and exercised an absolute monarchy, untouched by 
‘popular pretension: but they willingly conferred a portion of 
“their rights upon the people. For me the words ‘ By the Grace 
‘** of God’ represent a reality ’’: and again, ‘‘ The Prussian crown 
‘dare not allow itself to be forced into the powerless attitude of 
“the English crown.’’ Over and over again in Delbriick’s writings, 
as in countless other places, we find a special emphasis laid. upon 
the proposition that only by preserving the high prestige and 
uncompromised executive authority of the throne can the German 
Empire realise the best that isin it. ‘‘ It is an acknowledged fact,”’ 
says Delbriick (p. 61), ‘‘ that a vital difference exists between the 
‘* parliaments of almost all other countries and the Reichstag. ‘ The 
‘* * Reichstag,’ said Liebknecht once, ‘ is merely a fig-leaf to cover 
“‘*the naked absolutism of the government.’ Apart from the 
‘““ exaggeration of this phrase it is certainly true that while other 
‘“parliaments . . . can make and unmake governments, the 
‘““ Reichstag only exercises an influence over the German govern- 
““ment.’’ But we are warned against judging Germany by other 
standards than her own. ‘‘ Germany is a dualism ’’: with, on the 
one hand, the Kaiser executing his authority through the army and 
the bureaucracy ; and, on the other, the Reichstag performing the 
lesser functions of popular representation and criticism—a safety 
valve, a fig-leaf, veneer, call it what you like! ‘‘ This dualism is 
“the necessary co-operation of the organised and trained political 
‘‘ intelligence with the rude power of the mass of the people.’’ It 
is more successful than the English practice; and more honest, for 
“it is a superstition to suppose that popular government exists in 
*“England’’: but he singles out British political parties for praise 
on account of their ‘‘ national’’ character and their absence of 
fundamental differences.* In Germany parties are not ‘‘ national ”’: 
the class division is sharper; and Prince Biilow roundly declares 
that ‘‘ in a common representative assembly of the German people 
‘the forces tend rather to separate than to unite in the idea of the 
‘*Empire.’’ Power must therefore remain in the hands of the 
bureaucracy which forms an impartial element running right 
through the community and serving only national interests. 
Professor Delbriick therefore holds that it is very doubtful whether 


* Professor Delbriick, confessing himself a pupil of such representative Britons 
as Hilaire Belloc and the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, declares that the party 
system has abolished popular government in Great Britain: but the profundity of 
his knowledge may be measured by his announcement that we ‘“‘dare not adopt 
“State Railways, because that would give the party in power an unfair advantage 
“over the Opposition ”! 
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Germany will ever become a constitutional parliamentary nation like 
the British. He argues that parliamentary government needs a well- 
established party system, with parties not too far asunder. Such 
a criterion Germany can never satisfy: for, with her confessional 
division and national groups “‘ it is highly improbable that there 
‘“‘will ever be a party with a clear and stable majority in the 
‘* Reichstag.’’ On the same grounds it is improbable that any 
enduring coalition of parties could be formed. But there is 
another and greater reason: ‘‘ for the question which decides the 
‘* domestic character of the State is, ‘To whom does the army 
‘*belong?’’’? ‘To the monarch,’’ he answers unhesitatingly, 
and adds: ‘‘ Imagine a parliamentary régime and appoint whom 
‘‘ you will from the Reichstag as civilian minister of war. Anyone 
‘‘ who knows anything of the Offizierkorps knows that such a thing 
‘‘is an utter impossibility that could only happen after a German 
‘“* Sedan, and perhaps not even then.’’ The relation of the army to 
the War Lord is the ‘‘ Fundament unseres Staatswesens.’’ ‘‘ What 
‘‘ folly it is for jurists to attempt to gauge the life and power of the 
‘‘ State by reference to the Articles of a Constitution. Just as the 
‘‘ moving spirit of parliaments is to be found in political parties of 
‘““ which you will find no mention in the Constitution, so the very 
‘essence of kingship lies, not in those functicns assigned to it by 
‘the Constitution, but in forces which, having grown with the 
‘centuries, have nothing in common with the tenets of juris- 
‘“ prudence, but derive their vigour from their military origin. In 
‘a word, kingship and the War-Lordship are indissoluble 
‘“‘partners.’’ Similarly the civil power of the monarchy finds 
expression in the bureaucracy: and German national life is such 
that it needs, and must ever need, these two guiding, dominating 
forces to give it cohesion and unity of purpose. Take it all in all, 
parliamentary and responsible government is still remote from 
realisation in Germany; and Professor Delbriick is only repre- 
senting the views of a large section of German opinion, wholly 
outside the Junker class, when he says, in effect, ‘‘ Long may it 
‘remain so.’’ It is a true British instinct to brand such opinions 
as reactionary: but, at this moment we need waste no words upon 
them, for, like most European phenomena, they can hardly wear the 
same aspect after the war. And meanwhile, as an antidote, we may 
ponder Herr Rohrbach’s saying, that ‘‘ Germany as a European 
‘“ Power may be reactionary, the German people is not.” 


A. F. Wuyte. 
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{| NDIA and the war! What is the meaning of the present attitude 

of India? What does it mean when Indian warriors are 
fighting side by side with our own against our common foe? 
What does it mean when there is a general outburst of loyalty to 
Great Britain from every part of our Indian Empire? What will 
this mean to India in the near future? 

These are questions we do not find it easy to answer. It had 
been impressed on us by the overwhelming testimony of retired 
Anglo-Indians in our midst, by private letters from India, by 
books and magazine articles, and by telegrams and other com- 
munications published in the press, that India was in a state of 
turmoil bordering on revolt, and that our countrymen there were 
living over a smouldering volcano, which was only restrained from 
eruption by the incessant vigilance of our officials and the pressure 
of a powerful British army at their back. Who can wonder that 
German opinion was led astray, and that it was confidently believed 
by our enemies that the declaration of war would compel us to 
concentrate our energies in the East to maintain our Empire 
unimpaired? There are few of us who can honestly say that they 
did not share this belief. 

All of a sudden, as it were a bolt from the blue, these appre- 
hensions are shattered. It was but yesterday that our vision of 
India was a picture of danger, gloom, and suspicion. To-day the 
war curtain rises on a scene of enthusiasm and confidence. All is 
loyalty and devotion. What a contrast! Is it real? Is it possible 
that there has been such a kaleidoscopic change? The only 
answer to this question is in the negative. Our alarms of the 
‘‘Indian peril ’’ were as futile as they were false, and I hope we 
are a little ashamed of our panic. But what of the present? How 
can we trust the mentors who have so far deceived us? What is 
the true significance of the attitude of India, which the outbreak 
of the war has revealed? It is to this problem that I now address 
myself. 

I will do my best to present a sober view of the situation. I shall 
first deal very briefly with the attitude of the fighting races of India, 
and of the Protected Princes of whom we hear so much. That 
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is a comparatively simple matter, and need not detain us. I then 
propose to deal at greater length with the far more complex and 
important question of the attitude of the educated classes, both 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and of the people whom they repre- 
sent. And in this connection I shall have to touch on the future 
developments towards which all the Indian aspects of the war 
eventually converge. 

It goes without saying that it is among the fighting races of 
India that our army is mainly recruited. Like the masses of the 
people from every part of India, they depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood, but their profession is war. In this respect they have no 
analogy among the civilised countries of the world, unless perhaps 
it is to be found in the aristocratic classes of England and Germany, 
and the Samurai of Japan. It was observed some years ago iby 
a very competent authority, the late Sir Richard Temple, that there 
were signs of decay in the martial spirit of these races. ‘* With 
““the masses of them there is hardly now the predilection for the 
‘‘ fight, the instinct of physical contention that there used to be.” 
This remark is probably true of the populations of Bombay and 
Madras, from whom at one time some of our best soldiers were 
drawn. But it is not applicable to the fighting races of Upper 
India, such as the Pathan, the Sikh, and the Rajput. Among 
these the war impulse is as strong as ever. The Gurkhas are also 
a fighting race, but they are of a different character and are not 
British subjects at all. The flower of our Indian army consists 
of hereditary warriors, whose ancestors distinguished themselves 
by deeds of valour which it is the ambition of their descendants ‘to 
emulate. The lust for battle is in their blood, and bred in their 
bones. ‘‘ All war is good,’’ one of them at the front is alleged to 
have said, ‘‘ and the bigger the war the better.’? Such men do not 
theorise about the cause for which they are going to fight; they are 
no politicians, and for the most part are uneducated or at best of 
very imperfect education. They are trained, organised, and 
equipped in the most perfect manner possible, and when the call 
comes for active service, whether in Eastern climes or, as now, 
for the first time, in Europe, it is not surprising that they should 
be recognised by friend and foe as a fighting force of the first 
value. I will only add this, that they are true to their salt. 

The population of India is, in round numbers, 313,000,000, of 
whom rather more than 69,000,000 live in territory which is 
technically not part of British India. Scattered over this territory 
there are 693 ‘‘ Native States,’’ which differ among themselves in 
the widest possible manner in size and importance, and represent 
every conceivable type and stage of political evolution. The largest 
of these, Hyderabad, is nearly eight times as large as Belgium. 
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The smallest comprise only a few villages. Some enjoy substantial 
immunity from interference by the British Government in nearly 
all functions of internal administration ; others are subject to much 
stricter control. The rulers of these States are known as the 
Protected Princes of India. All are under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty, and acknowledge a feudal fealty to an Emperor of alien 
race and dwelling in a distant land. 

I speak now of the greater of these Princes, and it is not too much 
to say that they are wholly changed in character and personality 
from their predecessors forty years ago. I can remember these 
Chieftains as they were then, and especially the Mahratta Chiefs, 
Scindia, Holkar, and the Gaekhwar. They were men of no 
cultivation or education. Haughty in demeanour, contemptuous 
in gesture, and designedly slovenly in their attire on State occa- 
sions at Government House, their manners were unprepossessing, 
and their relations with the British Government were often strained. 
Now there is the greatest possible contrast. Education has done 
its work. A number of Chief’s Colleges have been established with 
the best results, and for young Chiefs not attending these colleges 
special tutors and guardians have been provided. Many of them 
have travelled in Europe, and have shared in the occupations and 
daily interests of English life. They have played in our games, 
and have won renown for their prowess. Their martial instincts 
have been encouraged, and this has done much to kindle a 
glow of ambition and pride in the Empire in which they play 
their part. The scions of ruling and noble families are taught 
military exercises and military science. A voluntary movement 
towards co-operation in the task of Imperial defence has led to 
the formation of a force of Imperial Service Troops, which has 
reached a high standard of efficiency. There is far less friction 
now than there used to be between these Chiefs and the British 
Residents at their Courts. Grievances and’ complaints are now 
few and far between. 

Events have long been tending to unite these Chiefs 
together in a spirit of emulation towards a continually increasing 
sense of loyalty and devotion to the British Crown. This 
feeling culminated on the occasion of the King’s visit to 
India, when they were brought into direct and personal contact 
with their Sovereign. They rejoiced exceedingly to be able to 
tender to him their dutiful obeisance, and were in their turn 
recognised and acknowledged by him as pillars of the vast Empire 
over which he presides. It is not easy for stay-at-home English- 
men to grasp the full significance of the Royal visit. Wonderful 
as was its influence among all classes of the Indian people, there 
is no section of the community to which its meaning appealed more 
immediately to their heart than the Protected Princes. The 
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glowing enthusiasm then roused has found expression at the 
present national crisis when we witness, not without emotion, the 
unique spectacle of these potentates coming forward with one 
accord to place their personal service and all the resources of their 
States at the disposal of the King-Emperor. 

I pass on now to the people of British India and the attitude 
of the educated classes who are of them, influence them, and are 
their best and only representatives. What is their attitude? Let 
me say at once that the heart of the Indian people is true to 
England. The people of India do believe in the good faith, honour, 
and integrity of the British race. Their faith in Great Britain is 
firm and strong. They know how close is the link between 
England and India. Their political instincts are abhorrent to any 
rupture with the past. The future of India in their minds is as 
inseparable from England as it is from their Mohammedan and 
Hindu antecedents. 

So far the facts are indisputable. This has been the attitude of 
the people of India for generations. I do not remember a time 
when it has undergone any real change. But if unqualified this 
statement would create an imperfect and erroneous impression. 
India is not yet a self-governing Dominion, and the use of such 
words as loyalty and disloyalty is not strictly applicable to her 
people. There is no doubt of the loyalty of the self-governing 
Dominions: we need no evidence of it, we are surrounded by 
it at the present moment, though at the back of it all there is 
the proud consciousness to which Kipling gave expression: 
‘* Daughter am I in my mother’s house, but mistress in my own.”’ 
It is this feeling which is the very source of the loyalty of the 
Dominions. But in the case of India there is no such inspiration. 
Indians are a subject race, and their manifestations of loyalty are 
inevitably tame and ineffective. They have claimed to pay the 
expenses of the Indian army fighting at the front, and this claim 
has been allowed. But they are not allowed to enrol themselves 
as volunteers, and no Indian is permitted to hold a commission in 
the regular army other than in the Indian Medical Service. The 
only fighting part they can take in the war is through their 
fighting races, who form a very small proportion of the population. 
They have been so far distrusted by the authorities that under the 
operation of the Arms Act they were disarmed. They have not 
been admitted to citizenship in British Colonies. There still is 
unrest in the country, and who indeed would expect anything else? 
But yet the note rings true that India is heart and soul with 
England in this crisis. It is a curious and unparalleled phenome- — 
non: on the one hand aspirations repressed, racial bitterness on 
both sides which, I am sorry to say, show scanty signs of abate- 
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ment, a general simmering of unrest; and on the other a chorus 
of loyal protestations which are undoubtedly genuine and sincere. 

What does it all mean? It was gratifying to our self- 
complacency to have been assured by Lord Crewe in a recent 
speech that the key to India’s present attitude was to be found in 
the ‘‘ quality and character of the Indian Civil Service.’’ But 
though the members of the Civil Service belong to a 
hierarchy which possesses many virtues, it is not a gift of 
theirs to identify themselves with the people, or to influence 
their modes of thought. Their failure in this direction, and 
their inability to adapt themselves to the changing con- 
ditions of their environment, brought about by time and 
education, have been instrumental in no small degree to the 
furtherance of unrest. If British rule in India meant nothing 
more than the rule of the Indian Civil Service, we should never 
have witnessed the present exhibition of India’s loyalty and 
devotion. No, indeed! India stands firm, not because of the 
‘‘ quality and character ’’ of the Civil Service, but because beyond 
its bureaucratic methods she sees the British Crown, the British 
Parliament, and the British people. There lies the indication of 
the clue for the solution of the problem. It is the hope of the 
future rather than satisfaction with the present which is the secret 
of India’s demonstrations of loyalty. That hope is deep, fervent, 
and well grounded. The King in one of his Indian speeches said : 
**T leave you a legacy of hope.’’ I find now that even the organs 
of reactionary opinion in England, which are ordinarily hostile 
to Indian aspirations, have been induced by the pressure of events 
to recognise the duty we owe to India to admit her as a component 
part of the Empire, in the full enjoyment of equal rights. This 
view has received also official recognition. It was the most striking 
passage in a recent speech of Mr. Charles Roberts, Under- 
Secretary of State for India, when he said in the House of 
Commons: ‘‘ It was premature to attempt to anticipate the conse- 
*‘quences that might follow from this historic event—the 
‘* participation of India in force in the World War of the Empire. 
** The results would not be fully seen until the war was over. But 
**it was clear that India claimed to be not a mere dependent of, 
‘‘but a partner in, the Empire, and her partnership with us in 
‘* spirit and on the battlefield could not but alter the angle from 
‘‘ which we should all henceforward look at the problems of the 
‘* Government of India.’’ 

It is this view which it is necessary above all others to keep 
unobscured. There is among the Indian educated classes a 
reasoned sense of devotion to the British Crown. They 
are sensible of the undeniable benefits conferred by British rule. 
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They regard with dread and horror the prospect, however remote, 
of any’ weakening of the Empire. They throw themselves there- 
fore, at a crisis like the present, unreservedly on the side of Great 
Britain. But behind this attitude there is their own growing 
national movement, and a passionate longing in favour of pro- 
vincial self-government. Their avowed aim and object is to put 
pressure upon the existing form of administration, until it adapts 
itself to changes which under its own impulse have been fostered 
outside its constitution. The first step in this direction is a measure 
which Lord Hardinge himself has outlined. It is the grant of 
provincial autonomy, each province being self-contained in 
administration and finance, working under the supervision of the 
Government of India, which would interfere only in case of mis- 
government. ‘That is the first step. The second step, which must 
eventually follow, is the gradual admission of India into the 
Federation of the Empire, as a self-governing unit and forming 
one of its component parts, in the full enjoyment of equal rights. 
These are the hopes and aspirations which fill the Indians’ hearts. 
The ideal they hold is that India may ultimately be placed in a 
position corresponding to that of the self-governing Dominions, 
and they claim that this ideal should no longer be disdainfully 
treated as a vision and a dream. 

I do not lose sight of the utterances and wicked excesses of a 
small group of young and hot-headed fanatics of a type which, 
unfortunately, is to be found in every country. They are an 
unnatural growth in India, and only came to life a few years ago. 
At best they are but a microscopic minority of irreconcilables, who 
receive no encouragement from their fellow-countrymen, who are, 
indeed, the principal sufferers at their hands. They will perish 
surely, if slowly, as the conditions which gave them birth are 
surely but too slowly passing away. Non ragionam di lor. Of 
infinitely greater importance in the symptoms of modern Indian life 
is the cementing of the friendly relations between the two great 
communities of the Indian people. There is no sign in the history 
of our times more encouraging and fraught with benefit to the 
people of India than the growing union and identification of 
interests of Hindus and Mohammedans. Concerted co-operation 
is now the key-note of both alike. This is the direct result of 
education. Unity of ideas is due to uniformity of training. Mutual 
trust, a desire for the achievement of common ends and objects— 
nationalism and self-government—these are the inspiration of the 
rising generation, not less of Mohammedans than Hindus. 

The present situation is, indeed, full of hope. Just as in 
England so in India, all controversial questions between the 
Government and a constitutional Opposition, all matters on 
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which there are differences of opinion—and there are many—are 
temporarily postponed. India presents to the world the spectacle 
of a United Empire. At the Indian National Congress, which has 
just held its sittings at Madras, there was a scene of wild 
enthusiasm when the veteran Bengal patriot, the Honourable 
Surendro Nath Banerjea, declared that their desire was ‘to 
“ proclaim to the Kaiser and to the enemies of England that behind 
“the British Army was the Indian people, who as one man would 
“defend the Empire and die for it.’ Hindu and Mohammedan, 
Zoroastrian and Buddhist, all alike responded to this eloquent 
outburst. The spark which has kindled this flame of loyalty is 
the present crisis. But it is no more than the truth when I add 
that the devotion of the people of India would never have mani- 
fested itself as it has done had it not been for the wise and 
conciliatory policy which has been followed throughout his 
administration by Lord Hardinge. The King’s visit, the glamour 
of his presence among the people, and His Majesty’s gracious 
announcements at Delhi created a profound impression which 
paved the way. But it is due to Lord Hardinge that we should 
accord to him the first place in the great work of conciliation, for 
which his Viceroyalty will ever be remembered. He has been 
ably supported by the Provincial Governors, Lords Carmichael, 
Pentland, and Willingdon, for whose appointment India has 
reason to be grateful to the present Secretary of State. Under their 
sympathetic rule men’s hearts have softened, and while there is 
no change in their aspirations and ideals, hope has replaced 
disappointment, and confidence distrust. At no time was there 
ever any wavering in allegiance to Great Britain. But it is under 
the favouring conditions of the past four years—very different from 
those of the unhappy lustrum which preceded them—and_ under 
such conditions only, that we find the spirit of an emotional people 
rising to such displays as we have witnessed since the declaration 
of war, and which culminated in the Congress at Madras. 


HENRY COTTON. 


VOI.. CVI. 14 


THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES AND 
THE WAR. 


HE three Scandinavian nations, Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Danes, feel themselves more intimately bound to one another 
than to any other nation, on account of affinity of race and the 
geographical position of their countries. For a thousand years 
they have frequently been united; sometimes they have had 
dynastic wars with each other, but they have always felt the 
intimate kinship of their culture, and have mutually inspired each 
other in science, art, and literature. Each country has its own 
mother tongue, but the languages of the three countries are so 
closely related that they are understood in each of them, and the 
literature of each country is read all over Scandinavia without the 
need of a translation. 

Politically, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark were, from ancient 
times, three independent kingdoms. Their royal thrones have exis- 
ted for a thousand years. For 400 years from the fifteenth century to 
1814 the crowns of Norway and Denmark were united, and from 
1814 to 1905 the crowns of Norway and Sweden. But Scandinavia 
consisted even in these times of a union of three kingdoms, three 
nations. Each lived its own distinct national life. Especially 
during their last union Norway and Sweden had each her own 
separate Government and Parliament. Neither in legislation, 
administration, military matters, nor in customs and taxation was 
there any community; only the person of the King was common 
to both, he was a Swedish king in Sweden, and a Norwegian king 
in Norway—and on account of the old fiction that the diplomatists 
represent the ruler, the diplomatists of the Swedish king acted also 
on behalf of the Norwegian king. It was the discontent of the 
Norwegians with the last-named matter which caused the dissolu- 
tion of the union between Norway and Sweden in 1905. 

The dissolution of the Union gave rise to some ill-feeling hetween 
the two peoples. Nor was Denmark unaffected by this, as her 
sympathies were supposed to be with Norway. The decennium, 
which has passed since then, has, however, been sufficient to con- 
vince everyone, that the dissolution of the union has been to the 
benefit of all Scandinavia. The union was the cause of constant 
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friction and constant suspicion and jealousy between the Swedes 
and the Norwegians. But in reality there was no ill-feeling 
between the two peoples, and the sentiment of community in culture 
and interests has just recently grown stronger than ever. 

This feeling of kinship found a characteristic and touching 
expression immediately on the outbreak of the world war. The 
frontier between Sweden and southern Norway is open, consisting 
only of a broad hewn road through the forest-covered frontier 
district. On this frontier road friends of peace in the Scandinavian 
countries erected last summer a peace monument which was 
solemnly unveiled in the presence of a great gathering of people 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, on August 16th, 1914. The 
monument was erected as a memorial of the centenary of peace 
between the Scandinavian countries and as a promise of peace and 
brotherhood between the peoples in the future. The President of 
the Norwegian Parliament, the Bishop of Gotland, one of the most 
distinguished public men of Sweden, and a delegate from Denmark 
delivered addresses on the occasion. The Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish flags floated side by side, and an immense multitude 
of people greeted this symbol of peace in the North, while the 
cannon thundered on the battlefields of Europe. 

The three Scandinavian countries have a great common interest 
at this time of the world war now raging, namely to keep and main- 
tain their neutrality. They have all officially declared themselves 
neutral, and they have mobilised a great part of their military 
forces to safeguard and watch over their neutrality. They have 
taken up an attitude based on a mutual understanding. Imme- 
diately at the beginning of the war the Governments of Norway 
and Sweden made an identical declaration to their Parliaments of 
their intention to maintain neutrality and under any circumstances 
to keep the peace on the Scandinavian peninsula. The great 
difficulties which the war has caused to the commerce of the neutral 
countries have been the reason why Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark later on protested against any violation of the rights of 
the neutral countries. None of these steps is directed against any 
single party of the belligerent powers; they emphasise the com- 
munity of interests which exists between all neutral countries and 
especially between the Scandinavian States in a situation which is 
causing them severe suffering. 

This feeling of kinship between the three peoples was given 
the most striking and important expression in the meeting of 
their kings, which took place in December. The initiative 
was taken by King Gustaf of Sweden. He sent an invitation to 
King Christian X. of Denmark and King Haakon VII. of Norway, 
to meet at a place which they might choose. The invitation was 
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at once accepted, and Malmo, the little town in Scania, was 
selected as the meeting-place, situated directly opposite the Danish 
capital, and on the route between Norway and the European 
continent. This town was intentionally chosen, instead of any of 
the capitals of the three countries. 

The Kings’ meeting in Malmo was an event which was greeted 
with joy in all the three countries. It is centuries since a similar 
meeting of the three Kings has taken place. Its significance lies 
first in the solemn confirmation of the warm friendship which unites 
the three Scandinavian peoples. The Swedish King has every- 
where in the three countries won appreciation for taking the 
initiative in this meeting, which officially establishes that there is 
no longer any ill feeling on account of the dissolution of the Union 
in 1905, which can affect the good relationship between the 
three Scandinavian peoples. The significance of the meeting, 
however, extends further than this. The three monarchs were 
accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, and the meeting thereby 
gained a greater importance in regard to the actual situation. It 
has confirmed and emphasised the unanimous will of the Scandi- 
havian countries to maintain and assert their strict neutrality, and 
safeguard their common interests as neutral Powers. Herein lies 
the great and lasting importance of the meeting. It had no sting 
against any foreign Power, or against any group of foreign 
Powers. It cannot be said to favour or antagonise any of them. 

Since the Governments of the Scandinavian countries, vigor- 
ously supported by public opinion, have made it their task to 
maintain neutrality, and to show complete loyalty in regard to the 
duties which are incumbent on these countries as neutral States, 
nobody can deny that they have succeeded so far in fulfilling this 
task. Nobody doubts that this will be the case also in the future. 

But, nevertheless, no one who knows the conditions can shut his 
eyes to the fact that there are underlying sentiments and impulses, 
which exercise decisive influence on popular sympathies and anti- 
pathies during this gigantic war, the devastations of which extend 
to the coasts of Scandinavia, and the issue of which will determine 
the future of Europe, and perhaps of the whole world. 

Before the outbreak of the war two considerations especially 
influenced the opinion of the Scandinavian nations in regard to 
their nearest Continental neighbours: the fate of South Jutland, 
and the fate of Finland. Denmark’s loss of the Danish part of 
Schleswig in the war with Prussia and Austria in 1864, was felt all 
over Scandinavia as a painful blow. Norway and Sweden did not 
officially join in this war, but volunteers from both countries took 
part in it on the Danish side, and the King of Norway and Sweden, 
Charles XV., had the immediate sympathy of his two peoples, 
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when he demanded armed intervention by Norway and Sweden to 
defend Denmark. But consideration of the hopelessness of such 
intervention while the Western great Powers kept aloof brought 
this policy of intervention to an end through the sound common 
sense of the peoples. 

The memory of the events of 1864 has, of course, not dis- 
appeared. But the Scandinavian peoples, and even the Danes, 
have resigned themselves to the loss which Scandinavia suffered 
then. Nobody wishes the German population to be incorporated 
in Denmark, and the able and industrious Danish people have, 
since then, by their excellent clearing and cultivation of the 
Jutland heath, reclaimed within their own borders more land than 
the Danish Schleswig which they lost in 1864. Hope, however, still 
lives of a voluntary fulfilment of the promise given in the Treaty 
of Prague of 1866, that the Danish-speaking people of Schleswig, 
by a plebiscite, shall decide their fate themselves. But what, in 
spite of all resignation, has created and kept up a deep discontent 
all over Scandinavia, is the manner in which Germany, even 
to-day, has treated the quarter of a million Danes, who are the 
inhabitants of North Schleswig. By expulsions, fines and police 
inspection, the authorities have, during all these years, tried 
to Germanise “‘this handful of Danish South Jutlanders,”’ 
who never showed any rebellious tendencies against the 
mighty German Empire, into which they have been in- 
corporated by force. That a great Power numbering 70 
millions should apply such a policy of coercion to a conquered 
population of 250,000, is considered by the Scandinavian 
peoples as a narrow-minded and unjust tyranny. It is to us an 
open wound, and has been a constant hindrance against the feelings 
of the Scandinavian peoples in regard to Germany ever becoming 
of a hearty and trustful nature. The Scandinavians have admired 
German poetry, science, art, and industry, but they have been 
amazed to see the constant vexations and infringements inflicted 
on their peaceful and honest brothers in North Schleswig. Quite 
_apart from the present war, there will be coldness between Scandi- 
navia and the German people till this is totally changed. This 
applies not only to the Danes, but to all the Scandinavian nations. 

In a similar manner the Russian policy in Finland has caused 
ill feeling and anxiety in the Scandinavian countries. Perhaps the 
most appropriate expression is deep sorrow. There is no one 
in Sweden or in the other Scandinavian countries who dreams of 
the reunion of Finland with Sweden. There is no wish for it. If 
such an offer were made, the Swedish people would refuse it as 
positively as Finland herself. It would be a weakening of 
Scandinavia. All understand clearly that it would be unnatural, 
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as the people of Scandinavia and Finland are quite different both 
in race and in language. But the intimate cultural and commercial 
connection between Finland and Scandinavia has united these 
peoples to each other with strong intellectual ties and sympathies. 
The Scandinavian peoples watch attentively the fate of the 
freedom-loving and highly developed Finnish people. They 
mourn with Finland, when her self-government and free institu- 
tions are curtailed by mighty Russia, who could afford to show 
generosity and magnanimity in regard to little Finland, as Great 
Britain has done with such splendid results in regard to the foreign 
races and peoples who are united under the British sceptre. The 
Russian proclamation to the Poles at the outbreak of the war gave 
rise to expectations of a new era of justice and freedom in the great 
Russian Empire also, in the relations between its different 
nationalities. The greater is the grief caused all over Scandinavia 
by the announcement of preparations for new limitations of Finnish 
self-government and freedom. 

This attitude has also another ominous feature. The zeal with 
which the Russification of Finland has been carried out lately has 
in many quarters created a fear of possible Russian designs in 
regard to the Scandinavian peninsula. The fear of Russia has 
become a factor in Scandinavian political feeling, and has at times 
influenced the agitation for greater measures of defence of the 
peninsula. Denmark and Norway have never had a war with 
Russia, and since the conquest of Finland, in 1809, there has been 
no war between Sweden and Russia. But some people fear that 
the Russian policy of the future may include designs for an advance 
through Sweden and Norway to the Atlantic. We know, however, 
that it would not harmonise with the interests of Great Britain to 
have another great Empire establishing a powerful base on the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the Scandinavian peoples have a firm intention 
to defend to the utmost the independence and integrity of their 
countries. An attack on the peaceful and highly cultured nations, 
which from immemorial times have lived their independent lives 
on the Scandinavian peninsula, and in race, language, and 
character are widely different from the Slavonic peoples, would be 
a crime greater and even more inexcusable than the invasion of 
Belgium. Least of all should such an attack be thought possible 
during or after the present war, when Russia and France act 
together with England, who has made the rights of nationalities 
and of the small nations her battle-cry, and thereby won the 
sympathy and gratitude of all the neutral world. 

The fear of this eastern danger still exists, however, among the 
Scandinavians. It was, perhaps, greater before the war. 
Especially was it natural for Sweden to look to Germany as the 
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mighty bulwark against the eastern danger. Sweden is partly a 
Baltic Power, with Germany as her neighbour on the sea. Her 
connection with Europe has been chiefly through Germany. 
Norway is nearer to England, with whom for centuries she has 
had the closest connection by way of the North Sea. The 
mercantile fleet of Norway is the third largest in Europe, and the 
Norwegians are a seafaring nation, so that on this account also 
they feel more akin to the English. 

Public opinion in the Scandinavian countries was in this manner 
pulled in different directions at the outbreak of the war. Many 
were uncertain and unable to make up their minds. Strong intel- 
lectual and economical interests bound the Scandinavians to all 
the great belligerent Powers. But all was changed at one stroke 
by Germany’s invasion of neutral Belgium, and the horrible 
devastations of war in that country, when she had only done her 
heroic duty in defending her liberty and the neutrality solemnly 
guaranteed by the Great Powers. The Scandinavians look upon 
Belgium as a country which had not offended anybody, and which 
only wished to be kept outside this murderous war, a country, 
whose heroism has established an imperishable ideal for humanity. 
Her undeserved misfortune has wrung the hearts of the other small 
neutral nations. With horror they have seen her fields trampled 
down and covered with the dead, her towns burnt, her magnificent 
buildings destroyed, a whole people driven from house, home, and 
native soil, women and children and old men brought to famine and 
despair, the country drowned in tears and blood! And all without 
any fault of Belgium herself. All on account of a policy of force, 
which the highest official in the German Empire himself called a 
wrong in the German Parliament, and scornfully characterised 
a solemn Treaty as “‘a scrap of paper.”’ 

This conduct in regard to Belgium has exercised an irresistible 
influence on opinion in the Scandinavian countries. The German 
scientists, authors, and journalists, who since the outbreak of the 
war, in innumerable books, papers, and reviews have tried to win 
the neutral countries for the cause of Germany, have apparently no © 
idea how intensely and deeply this attack on Belgium, and the 
German manner of warfare in that country, has influenced all minds 
outside the belligerent countries. They do not suspect the indig- 
nation and horror it has aroused. 

All humane feeling and sense of justice in the neutral countries 
has risen with an instinctive and new strength against this triumph 
of injustice and force over justice and morality, this exultant breach 
of the first commandment of Christianity by heathendom. This 
general judgment is not due to agitation. The Scandinavian press, 
anxious to be wholly neutral, has restricted itself to printing reports 
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without comment. Foreign newspapers, reviews, and pamphlets 
are only read by a small minority of the inhabitants of the Scandi- 
navian countries, and they are mostly German, because that nation 
sends us more than the others. But grief and indignation at the 
wrong which has been inflicted on Belgium and her unhappy 
people has been felt by all classes of society; it has affected them 
as one of those burning world calamities that cry to heaven, which 
are heard and seen by all, and will never be forgotten. No defence 
of this evil deed has had any effect. The fate of Belgium has 
taken possession of the imagination of the peoples, and decided 
their view of the war. The truth is that however divided opinion 
and sympathy was when the first declarations of war came, it was 
felt like a strong gleam of light breaking through the darkness, 
as a raising aloft of justice and morality, when Great Britain took 
up arms with the inviolability of treaties and the right of small 
nations inscribed on her banner. 

This world-historic fact, which cannot be belittled or explained 
away by any talk about other underlying motives, has saved the 
faith of millions of men, that right is still after all the strongest 
might in the world. Great Britain has by this for all time assumed 
obligations which are her highest honour, which confer on her 
the greatest responsibility, and which will win for her the deepest 
gratitude from all the small nations—nay, from all humanity, 
when the madness of militarism, which now infests the world, has 
been overthrown. 


JOHAN CASTBERG. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


““It is for us, the living, to be dedicated to the unfinished work 
which they who fought have thus far so nobly advanced. It is for 
us to be dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that 
from the honoured dead we should take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain.’”’ 
—Abraham Lincoln in his Gettysburg Address, 1863. 

““ There is no limit to the measure of ruin and of slaughter ; day 
by day the earth is drenched with newly-shed blood, and is covered 
with the bodies of the wounded and of the slain. Who would 
imagine as we see them thus filled with hatred of one another, that 
they are all of one common stock, all of the same nature, all 
members of the same human society? Who would recognise 
brothers, whose Father is in Heaven ?’’—Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Benedict XV., November rst, 1914. 

** And Noah sent forth a raven, which went forth to and fro, 
until the waters were dried up from the earth. 

““ Also he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were 
abated from off the face of the earth. 

** But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she 
returned unto him into the Ark ; for the waters were on the face 
of the whole earth. Then he put forth his hand, and took her, and 
pulled her in unto him into the ark. 

‘“And he stayed yet other seven days; and again he sent 
forth the dove out of the ark: 

‘* And the dove came in to him in the evening, and lo, in her mouth 
was an Olive leaf pluckt off. So Noah knew that the waters were 
abated from off the earth.’’—Genesis, Chapter VIII., verses 7-11. 


ES. What of the night? Is there any streak of dawn along 
the European horizon? Is there, along the stern ridge of 
_war, any glimmer of that first grey light that comes long before 
the blaze and glory of the sun? Or must we fall back on that last 
forlorn hope of despairing man—that the darkest hour comes 
before the dawn? The sway of the war spirit over the world seems 
still complete. So it would appear. For the very voice of 
Christianity—the creed of Peace—has fallen silent, or is even raised 
too often on the side of war. Almost the only notable Christian 
plea for world-peace is that noble and poignant appeal to the 
nations which was the first utterance of the remarkable man who 
has just succeeded to the Papal throne.* 


* Ad Beatissimi. Encyclical letter of Pope Benedict XV. Burns & Oates, Ltd., 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. Price twopence. 
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If we look round the world, indeed, we contemplate an extra- 
ordinary spectacle. We see each of the warring nations equally 
convinced that itself and its friends are alone in the right. We see 
the great Powers of the world, the torchbearers of civilisation, turned 
into missionaries of destruction, and endeavouring by every resource 
of bribery and cajolery, to make new converts. We see the peoples 
blindly following, all equally subdued to the same spirit. We see 
the fever of war spreading from nation to nation like some malign 
infection, its heady fever inspiring the infected nations with a kind 
of sublime delirium. Every month we see some new nation hot 
with the new exaltation of this Holy War. In December it was 
Turkey; now it is Roumania; next, we are told, it is to be fair 
Italy, vying with her earthquakes in the imperilling of her sacred 
dower of noble cities and priceless art. Where will this madness 
stop? When will this fury be abated? Already the price is being 
paid at the rate of ten thousand lives and ten million pounds ot 
money every passing day. How much further and faster is this 
devil’s race of destruction to go? 

Face to face with this awful situation, let us first consider our 
one duty as British citizens at this solemn crisis in the fate of the 
world. 

We must, of course, carry out the task we have taken up. Having 
entered into a quarrei deliberately for a great cause, we must carry 
out the great principle laid down, in serene and noble words, by 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg at the crisis of a struggle almost 
equally tragic and terrible—‘“‘ that we here highly resolve that these 
‘* dead shall not have died in vain.’’ We who have waged war to 
secure peace must ensure that peace—real enduring peace—shall 
be actually achieved. 

But while this is our debt and our duty, it is equally demanded 
from us that we shall never allow this end of peace to be crushed 
by the means of war. We must always so conduct war as to have 
our ears open to the first whispers of better things. It is our duty 
to our young men, who have so splendidly responded to the call, 
that they should not die in vain, but only as long as this cause 
demands it. Every death after that point will be no less a homicide 
because due to the self-will of Governments. 

Taking a lesson from one of the world’s greatest and oldest of 
stories, we must not, even at the darkest hour of human fortunes, 
forget to send forth the dove. Nor, if that dove ieturn the first 
time without finding a resting-place for her feet, must we on 
that account despair. Perchance, next time she will return with 
an ‘‘olive-leaf pluckt off,’? and it may be that in the end the 
waters will withdraw. 
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Let us send out our dove. Does she return with the ‘‘ olive-leaf 
““pluckt off ?’’ At first sight the answer would seem to be ‘‘ No.”’ 
As the nations make further sacrifices, so do their demands appear to 
rise. Take the two chief combatants—Germany and Great Britain. 
It would appear for the moment quite hopeless to bring the 
demands of these two nations into any relation with one another. 
Mr. Asquith on the one hand, and the German Emperor on the 
other, have both made broad and general statements of their 
national claims. These statements—which are singularly alike 
in their substance—seem still as wide asunder as the poles. 
It is, of course, a familiar fact that in all such bargaining both 
sides always put their first terms at a higher point than what 
they intend to accept in the end. But if, for instance, A should 
ask £40,000 for a house, and B should offer him only £40, then 
we should all know that the elements for bargaining do not, for 
the moment, exist. But’that is not by any means an exaggeration 
of the difference at present existing between the demands of Great 
Britain on the one side and of Germany on the other. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the average man in either 
nation should be suspicious, and even angry, at any proposal to 
discuss terms of peace. He regards such proposals as forms of 
weakening, and as a preliminary to surrender. He refers you 
to what is known as “‘ the logic of the stricken field.”’ 

But the plain fact is that the ‘‘ stricken field’’ alone has no logic 
short of extermination. The object of war is, or should be, always 
to produce peace. But if we are going to produce peace, we must 
know what the peace is we are going to produce. Every war has 
its equation in terms of peace: and every peace has its equation 
in terms of war. The discussion of peace terms, therefore, is essen- 
tial to the proper and successful conduct of war. 

Take one conspicuous modern instance of a war that was crowned 
by a good peace. In 1866 Prussia might have set out to crush 
Austria-Hungary after Sadowa. If she had, she would now have 
practically no serious ally. But, instead, Bismarck made peace 
with Austria after that one great defeat, and secured far more good 
for Prussia than he would have secured by a prolonged and 
devastating campaign. That peace is now acknowledged to have 
been the wisest thing Bismarck ever did May we not learn 
something from this pacifism of Prussia, as well as take warning 
from her militarism? In other words, the greatest of all possible 
mistakes during the next year would be to prolong this war for 
a single day after we have attained our objects. But in that 
case, it is our first duty to be clear as to what our objects are. 

What, then, are the common, broad, political aims of the Allies 
in the present war? 
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There has, as yet, been no common statement. But the three 
principal Governments—Great Britain, France, and Russia—have 
signed a Treaty precluding any of them from agreeing to peace 
without the consent of the others. Thus it is that the statement of 
policy by each or any of the three Powers practically includes all. 
Russia, for instance, has declared for the autonomy of Poland, and 
it is believed that in that object she has the-full assent and 
agreement of both France and Great Britain. Here, then, we 
have one object in common. Further, if we compare the state- 
ments of the British and French Prime Ministers, it becomes 
quite clear that Great Britain and France are in direct and constant 
correspondence and agreement as to the objects for which they 
are fighting. Here they are :— 


Mr. AsguitH at the Guildhall, 
November oth, 1914 :— 

‘* We shall never sheathe the 
sword which we have not lightly 
drawn until Belgium recovers in 
full measure all, and more than 
all, that she has sacrificed, until 
France is adequately secured 
against the menace of aggres- 
sion, until the rights of the 
smaller nationalities of Europe 
are placed upon an unassailable 


M. Viviani, December 22nd, 
1914 :— 

“France, in accord with her 
Allies, will not lay down her 
arms until she has avenged out- 
raged right, regained for ever 
the provinces ravished from her 
by force, restored to heroic Bel- 
gium the fullness of her material 
prosperity and her political inde- 
pendence, and broken Prussian 
militarism.’’ 


foundation, and until the mili- 
tary domination of Prussia is 
wholly and finally destroyed.’’ 


In these two statements of terms there are three outstanding 
claims. 

The first and most vital affects Belgium. Both Great Britain 
and France agree that Belgium must be restored to her previous 
position, “‘ politically and materially.”’ Translated into peace 
terms, this means that the 1839 Treaty of Neutrality must 
be vindicated and restored, and that a very large indemnity must 
be paid to Belgium by Germany. It is understood that the nearest 
point to which Germany is at present inclined to come towards 
these terms is a readiness to surrender the southern half of 
Belgium, retaining Antwerp and the north for herself. If that 
be so, then it is clear that there is still a wide and deep gulf between 
the views of the belligerents in regard to the question of Belgium. 

On this point we are all agreed. No peace terms can be discussed 
by Great Britain on these lines until military pressure shall have 
compelled the Germans to realise that they must, as the very first 
step, surrender the whole of Belgium. There is not a party in 
Great Britain, whatever view its members may have taken of the 
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diplomacy during the ten years before the war, that does not accept 
the obligation of Great Britain and France to ‘‘ make good”’ to 
Belgium. We do not forget that Belgium fought for us as well 
as for herself. All the valour and suffering of her defence 
constitute a debt which every Briton regards as sacred; and we 
have not yet abandoned our intention to exact some reparation for 
the peculiar violence and brutality of the German ravage. 

So far, all is clear. But he would be a poor friend to Belgium 
who regarded the recovery of that country as only achievable by 
the second torturing of those desolated lands. It is known to 
be the desire of the Belgians that we should, if possible, recover 
their country without exposing Belgium itself to become the actual 
cockpit of a second invasion, or Antwerp to a second bombard- 
ment. Is such a result possible? Could the recovery of Belgium 
be attained without a second invasion of Belgium itself? There is 
the plan of outflanking the German occupation by an advance to 
the Rhine on the East. But there the difficulty is the strength 
of the Germans’ fortified places. It may even turn out, by the 
grim irony of war, that we may be forced to invade Belgium a 
second time by precisely the same military logic which first drove 
Germany to “ hack her way through ”’ in defiance of the laws of 
nations. Is there no way of saving that hapless land from this 
second Calvary ? 

i the predominance by sea or land of our arms should ever 
bring us near enough to discuss peace, is there no possible method 
of barter and exchange which could help us here? On that point 
it is to be remembered that, thanks to the valour of Britons in 
every corner of our far-flung Empire, we have already conquered 
a large extent of German territory throughout the world. We 
have often been told that we do not desire this territory; nor, 
surely, do we need it. May it not, therefore, be possible that if 
and when Germany admits and accepts an adverse military 
decision, then we may vindicate the genuine chivalry of our care 
for Belgium by bringing the islands of the Pacific into the 
European bargain? In that way repeating the great and splendid 
policy of Canning, and once more bringing in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old? 

As for Serbia—the other ‘‘ smaller nationality ’’ in question— 
on that point the ‘‘ logic of the stricken field’’ seems to have 
already spoken. After her recent achievement, it is inconceivable 
that the war should end in any other result than her final and 
complete freedom. 

We come now to the second great point—Alsace and Lorraine. It 
is clear from the statement of the French Prime Minister on 
December 22nd that France desires a complete recovery of Alsace 
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and Lorraine. That is the detailed and precise interpretation 
which the French place upon.Mr. Asquith’s somewhat vague 
language at the Mansion House. Here we approach that deep 
and bitter cause of quarrel which has divided Europe ever since 
1871. The wisdom which signalised Bismarck’s action in his peace 
with Austria deserted him—not entirely by his own fault—in his 
peace with France. Those illuminating chapters in which Gabriel 
Hanotaux has described for all time the great agony of strife 
which took place between Bismarck and Thiers over the peace 
terms at the end of the Franco-German War first revealed to the 
world that Bismarck would have left Metz and the greater part of 
Lorraine to France if he had not been overborne by the German 
military staff, which had already gained the ear of the Emperor 
William I.* 

But in the forty years the situation between France and Germany 
has hardened, and it is scarcely too much to say that any German 
Emperor who now gave up Alsace and Lorraine without military 
defeat would lose his throne. 1] have met and conversed with only 
one man in the world who has expressed the belief that the question 
of Alsace and Lorraine could be settled by other arguments than 
those of war. He was that admirable optimist and splendid 
European, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. But that conversa- 
tion took place before the present war, which has let loose new and 
terrible passions on both sides, and frozen even the genial 
current of that warm heart. Up to the present moment there 
is nothing approaching to a military decision on this great 
question. But it has been clear from the beginning of the war that 
the whole mind of France is absorbed and united on that 
achievement. Nothing more can profitably be said on this point 
except that if and when Germany should agree to surrender Alsace 
and Lorraine, then the peace demands uf France as a nation will 
be largely satisfied. It will be for us, as her Ally, to take that 
prospect into consideration, and to remember always the regard 
that is due to this governing passion of our great neighbour and 
friend. 

We come to the final condition laid down by both the Prime 
Ministers. It is the ‘‘ breaking of Prussian Militarism.’’ Here 
Mr. Asquith goes further than the French Prime Minister. He 
undertakes that Great Britain will continue the war “‘ until the 
“military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” 
It is that tremendous object and motive that we now have to 
examine. 

It is good to recognise that we have already achieved some points 
in the fight against this thing which we call ‘‘ Prussian 


* Contemporary France. By Gabriel Hanotaux. Vol. I., chapters V. and VI. 
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‘* Militarism.’’ One of its worst aspects was the barbarous design 
to wipe France out of the map of Europe. Bismarck himself hinted 
at that design when, in one of his bad moods, he talked of 
‘‘ bleeding France white ’’; and we have the latest version of it in 
the reported remark of the present General von Moltke to the King 
of the Belgians, “‘ this time we must put an end to it’ (“‘ cette fois 
“‘il faut en finir’’).* Here we have the characteristic levity and 
vehemence of the military mind in dealing with great political 
issues. The same design runs through the pages of Bernhardi in 
the book which, without being in any way an image of the German 
national view, probably reflects the extreme ambitions of the 
Prussian military caste.+ 

Well, they have tried their best, and they have not ‘‘ made an 
“‘end.’’ France will and must survive. It is not possible for any 
““mailed fist? to extinguish so great a light—the first beacon of 
modern freedom. It would have been a bad thing even for 
Germany if she had succeeded. Variety among nations and races 
is good both for trade and for national life, and Germans themselves 
will live to be grateful that so heinous a design as the destruction 
of France has met with its destined failure. 

Not only so, but the whole of that great war scheme which has 
enthralled and obsessed the German War Staff ever since German 
diplomacy drove Russia into the French Alliance, has already 
broken down. The famous “ left and right’’ of the ‘‘ war on two 
‘‘fronts’’ is already gradually changing into a purely defensive 
struggle on the part of the German armies. The public utterances 
of the German leaders—notably the New Year’s message of the 
German Emperor—have already taken on a new tone. The German 
Socialist organs have now the courage to make it clear that it is a 
defensive war, and a defensive war alone, which claims their 
allegiance. So far so good. But this may be merely one of those 
leanings towards piety which affect certain characters when things 
are going badly with them. The song tells us that when the devil 
recovered ‘‘ the devil a saint was he.’’ Even here, the military 
pressure must be kept up if there is to be no return to the harder 
mood. 

But suppose that Germany does not recover her lost ground, 
then what have we still further to achieve ? 

I take it that no serious statesman among the Allies pays atten- 
tion to the talk of extermination which has arisen among a certain 
literary class in France. You cannot exterminate seventy millions 
of people. To all such murderous proposals there recurs the 


*The French Yellow Book. Dispatch No. 6. Times Edition. Pages 18 and 19. 
+ Germany and the Next War. By Gen. F. von Bernhardi. London: Edward 
Arnold, 2s 
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rebuke given to the prophet of old when he became mastered by 
his passion for vengeance: ‘‘ Should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
‘“city, wherein are more than six-score thousand persons that 
‘““cannot discern between their right hand and their left, and also 
““much cattle? ’’ Such threatenings only strengthen the enemy 
and embarrass our own armies. The massacre of enemy innocents 
is no punishment to enemy Herods. The same answer applies to 
any general scheme for the dismemberment of Germany. No 
serious statesman in any country has proposed it. 

But short of extermination or dismemberment there is a policy 
which we can pursue if fate should give us that amount of military 
ascendancy which is the necessary prior condition; for it must 
again be remembered that every political proposal must have its 
necessary military equivalent. That policy is the general reduc- 
tion of armaments throughout Europe, beginning with Germany. 
Such precedence is fair, because it was Germany that began this 
increase by that policy of ‘‘ Blood and Iron’’ which was the 
immediate consequence of the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 
If the conquered provinces be released, then the reason for the 
outlay of £400,000,000 a year by Europe is largely removed. The 
present war has destroyed the chief argument of militarism by 
showing-—as many of us always argued—that the fruit of arma- 
ments is not peace but war. One of the most vital results of the 
war, therefore, should be to end the competition of European arma- 
ments by eliminating the chief competitor. With that object we 
may have to go far. We shall have to start with a general 
European Congress, and we may even have to end by establishing 
a central European authority, with power to assert and enforce the 
decisions of the Congress. We must not shrink from that con- 
clusion. For however daring and difficult the experiment, some 
such step towards the Federation of Europe must be taken, if it is 
the only alternative to the present horror. Great evils call for 
great remedies. 

For it is quite clear that the aim of this war will not be sufficiently 
achieved by the crushing of militarism in Prussia alone. It would 
be a poor result if this spirit of Prussian militarism were merely 
transferred to another country. The essential evil of Prussia is 
that the soldier has become the master instead of the servant. 
Now the soldier everywhere makes a good servant but a bad 
master. Whichever nations become victorious in this war, /t will 
be for them also to see that they do not repeat the history of 
Prussia, which is after all the history of nearly all nations since 
the days of Babylon that have risen by strength of arms. For that 
reason it is necessary to emphasise that the coming reduction of 
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armaments must apply to the whole of Europe and not to 
Germany alone. 

The great Napoleon himself, strangely enough, tried to secure 
peace for Europe by applying the limitation of armaments to 
Prussia alone. After the battle of Jena he limited the Prussian army 
to 40,000 men ; and every schoolboy knows how Stein defeated that 
object, and how he built up the great Army of Liberation and 
prepared for the battle of Leipsic by passing the whole nation 
through the ranks for brief periods of training. So difficult is the 
task of those who would follow the stony, uphill path of coercion 
instead of the plain, smooth highway of general agreement. 
We must not repeat the mistake of Prussia by copying her 
example. We must not avenge her policy by applying it to 
herself. We must rather keep our eyes on the New World, 
and endeavour to extend to Europe some of those gigantic benefits 
of well-being and happiness that have been brought to the forty-six 
States of North America by the great Federal peace of the last fifty 
years. It is only along such bold lines of policy that there appears 
‘to be any possible relief from our present European troubles. 

Such speculations as these require no defence. If ‘‘ Peace at any 
““price’’ is a bad thing, then ‘* War at any price’ is surely much 
worse. Unless the whole human race is to perish, it is necessary 
for men of good-will in all nations at this moment to reassert and 
revivify the powers of reason and mercy as against those of force 
and violence. There is never any moment in a great war when the 
consideration of peace is out of place. For war becomes a crime 
from the very moment that it ceases to be necessary. This argument 
will prove all the more powerful if it should turn out, as sometimes 
seems likely, that the great Russian writer, Jean de Bloch, was 
right when in 1898 he prophesied that this great European war 
would tend to deadlock.* For then the statesmen of Europe will be 
forced to resume the tasks which they have handed over to the 
sword. 

But the fearful danger is lest, before we reach that conclusion, 
a war of policy may have become a war of mutual annihilation. 
For as the war spreads the very increasing magnitude of the evil 
gives to it a growing pomp and power. The very greatness of our 
human suffering, like the hideousness of some primitive idol, 
subdues the will of mankind to obedience and worship. Already, 
over Europe and Asia, you have an expanse of misery and 
suffering with no remembered or recorded parallel in the history of 
the world. Almost every home is affected; almost every hearth is 
threatened. The powers of science and invention, driving the 


* La Guerre Future. 1898-9. Five volumes. Guillaumin & Cie., Paris. The lapse 
of time has only strengthened most of the arguments put forward by this very 
‘prophetic writer. 
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chariot-wheels of destruction, have given a new reach to the grasp 
and stretch of war. There is scarcely in North-Western Europe 
to-day a single hamlet or village, however secluded or remote, 
where the little children can be hidden from the terror that strikes 
by day and by night. What a picture of human existence two 
thousand years after the birth of Christ! 

Yet as the evil spreads, so the resolution to prolong it seems to 
harden. For as the original causes of war are forgotten, a new 
spirit comes to supply a more terrible driving power. ‘‘ Our 
‘* brothers are dead; we must not let them die in vain!’ is the new 
argument of all the nations. ‘‘ We have given our all—there must 
‘* be victory—or we are betrayed! ’’ is the cry of the widow and the 
orphan. So the first chivalrous passion for the war-laurel gradually 
changes into something mere sinister, and the very agony of our 
own loss becomes a craving for another’s woe. 

If there be no check in this course, then there is no possible doubt 
as to what will happen. Death and wounds will be the least of the 
evils that will befall Europe. Poverty and ruin—famine and 
disease—-will gradually spread their taint over all these fair 
Western lands. Millions in Belgium are already threatened with 
Starvation. But if the war continues for two or three years, then 
is there any doubt that the same fate will threaten millions also in 
Germany, France, Russia, and Great Britain? Faced with such 
possibilities, is this a time when the voice of Peace ought to be 
silenced, or a gag put into her mouth? On the contrary, I contend 
that from this time forward the questions raised here ought to be 
discussed freely and frankly in every home and assembly of 
Europe. 

For it is not to one nation, great or small, that the appeal must 
be made. It is to the whole of Europe. And if there be anywhere 
in Europe to-day any who are inclined to throw scorn on thoughts 
of peace, I would commend them to reflect carefully on the very 
significant scenes which marked the passing of Christmas Day at 
the front. The Pope had suggested to Europe a Christmas truce. 
The Governments, tied to the dismal torture-wheel of war, had 
failed to agree. But when Christmas Day actually arrived, then 
the deep Christian spirit of Europe asserted itself in a striking 
and momentous manner. There was a human revolt of humanity. 
The men in the trenches on both sides brushed aside all the 
authorities that had brought them there, and themselves decided 
that there should be a brief relief from their yoke of hatred. 
In face of this resolve, military discipline was powerless. 
Hundreds of thousands of men stepped out from those gloomy 
caverns to which war had condemned them, and mingled as 
friends on the fields of Belgium and France. Each side made 
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the surprising discovery that thc others were, after all, very 
good fellows. The spirit of human love shone out on that 
dreary scene as truly and vividly as on that first Christmas night. 
But this time it was not the angels, but just the common, ordinary, 
human man, betrayed by his passions, but still divine, that once 
more sent to the world the message: ‘‘ On earth peace, good-will 
““ towards man.”’ 

Statesmen would be wise to learn from this event. For it means 
that if in the fullness of time the Governments of Europe fail to 
discover a way out of this circle of hell, then the people themselves 
may take the matter into their own hands. They may speak to the 
ruling powers in language more drastic than words. 

It is related, indeed, that in one European capital the other day 
a crowd of women appeared before the Government offices crying: 
““Give us back our sons!”’ It was a terrible cry. If that voice 
should arise from the whole of this afflicted Continent, then what 
answer will come from the rulers of the nations if they should at 
any moment have neglected any possible road to peace? 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN AUSGLEZEICH* 


HE fall of Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, and the appointment of a Hungarian to control the 
foreign relations of the Dual Monarchy signifies a determined effort 
to arrest the cancer of disunion which is threatening the body 
politic controlled by Kaiser Francis Joseph. | When recently 
Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, interviewed Kaiser William, 
he spoke merely for Hungary; at the forthcoming interview his 
nominee, Count de Burian, the new Foreign Minister, will speak 
for the Dual Monarchy, and the question of supreme importance 
for Austria is: Can the 1867 Ausglcich be saved ? 

The Russian occupation of Galicia, the failure of the Hungarian 
harvest, the disturbances in Croatia, the threats of the Roumanians 
within and without the Empire, the peace meetings at Buda-Pesth 
and Vienna, are burdens on Count Tisza’s shoulders. He has been 
bound to make room for some Nationalists in his Cabinet—without, 
however, silencing those who treat him as responsible for 
Hungary’s part in the war, and still less the growing Socialist 
party. But Count Tisza is the only man who can uphold Austrian 
influence at Buda-Pesth, so that his resignation, as threatened, 
would have had more serious consequences than the fall of Count 
Berchtold. 

Both in Austria and in Hungary there are parties opposed to the 
terms of the Compromise or Ausgleich which regulates the relations 
between the two countries, and which requires renewal every ten 
years. The Ausgleich of 1867 provided that Hungary should 
retain its ancient constitution and have its own Parliament and 
Executive, which should also rule Transylvania and Croatia. The 
Magyar language was to be used instead of German, and the 
finances were to be completely separate. It was by means of this 
provision as to finance that Hungary prevented Austria from 
joining France in 1870 to avenge K6niggratz. 

The first renewal of the Ausgleich occupied two years, and the 
chief change was that Hungary acquired part control of the State 
Bank. The second renewal was without difficulty, but the third 
produced a serious crisis. The great Socialist agitation was at its 
height, and chaos reigned in the Parliament at Vienna, and was 
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accompanied by riots and martial law. Austria said that 
. Hungary enjoyed 70 per cent. of the power for 30 per cent. of 

the cost.’ The Hungarians, however, managed to secure power 
to impose their language on the Saxons and Roumanians of 
Transylvania, and after three years of negotiation and obstruction 
the Ausgleich was voted again in July, 1899. 

In 1906, negotiations began for the renewal of the Ausgleich for 
a further ten years. The Independence party commanded a 
great majority in the Buda-Pesth Parliament, and the Hungarians 
secured further concessions regarding the control of the Army, and 
arranged for the termination of the existing Customs Union 
before the 1917 renewal takes place. Next year the decennial 
negotiations must begin again, but we shall see that unless Russia 
is driven out of Galicia one of the bases of the Ausgleich 
disappears. 

Trouble may well arise before next year, for the Nationalists 
have been accustomed to argue that either Austria or Hungary 
can, if necessity demands, end the Ausgleich at any time by either 
party declaring her independence of the other—in which event only 
the personal union of acommon Monarch would remain. Hungary 
once threatened to abandon this compromise if trialism were sub- 
stituted for dualism, when Bohemia demanded equal treatment 
with Hungary, and the loss of Galicia would certainly seem to be 
a sufficient ground in law for terminating the Ausgleitch, because 
the validity of the compromise depended on the provinces of 
Austria and Hungary remaining as they were in 1867. If Russia 
remains in Galicia, the Hungarian Parliament might decide that 
the protection of the Austrian Army from Russian aggression no. 
longer justified the limitation of Hungarian independence, but the 
attitude of the Parliament at Buda-Pesth—as distinguished from 
the Hungarian Ministry—towards the present war is not yet 
reported in England. 

It will be remembered that in 1848 Louis Kossuth, who always 
feared the union of Austria and Germany, persuaded the 
Hungarian Parliament to refuse recruits for Austria’s war with 
Italy ; but the basis of the relations between Austria and Hungary 
at that time was the Pragmatic Sanction made by the Archduke 
Charles, father of Maria Theresa. In order to secure the consent 
of the Hungarian Diet to the succession of his daughter, Charles. 
had agreed to the independence of Hungary, and the maintenance 
of its ancient constitution, and he had also promised security from 
foreign attack. Kossuth construed the terms of this agreement so 
as to absolve Hungary from doing more than ‘‘ defend ”’ the throne 
from an aggressive war. The Hungarian Parliament was 
decidedly pro-Italian during the Italian War, and defined its own 
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position of neutrality by saying that Hungary was only willing 
to help in the conclusion of a peace, ‘‘in accordance with the 
‘* dignity of the Throne, the principles of constitutional freedom, 
“and the legitimate desires of the Italian people.’ When 
Bismarck went to war with Austria in 1866, he is said to have made 
overtures to Hungary, but found the Hohenzollerns more un- 
popular than the Habsburgs at Buda-Pesth. Hungary, however, 
practically remained neutral during the war between Prussia and 
Austria, and after Koniggratz secured the favourable Ausgleich 
of 1867. Thenceforward Hungary was treated as an independent 
kingdom, which had allied herself for certain purposes with the 
independent Empire of Austria. While not abdicating her inde- 
pendence, Hungary agreed to share the management of foreign 
affairs and national defence with Austria, through a common 
executive. 

Knatchbull-Hugesson, in his book on The Hungarian Nation, 
indicates many curious anomalies regarding the Constitutions of 
the two countries. For example, in Austria the Crown is 
nominally supreme, and all liberties are granted by the Crown. 
In Hungary the Constitution is supreme, and the powers of the 
King of Hungary are delegated to him by Parliament. This has 
important consequences. When the Austrian Reichsrat is not 
sitting the Emperor can, in case of urgent necessity, legislate 
(Clause 14 of the Law of 1867 of Austria) through his Ministers; 
but he has no such power as King of Hungary to legislate for 
Hungary. When a monarch dies, his successor at once becomes 
Emperor of Austria; but there is no King of Hungary until the 
coronation ceremony has been performed, and the new monarch 
has publicly sworn to maintain the Hungarian Constitution. The 
Emperor succeeds to the throne of Austria by heredity; but the 
succession to the Kingdom of Hungary is nominally by election, 
though, in accordance with the Pragmatic Sanction, Hungary will 
always elect the Emperor of Austria so long as he is of the House 
of Habsburg and succeeds in accordance with the laws formulated 
in view of Maria Theresa’s claim to succeed. If the House of 
Habsburg fails to supply an heir, it is laid down that the ancient 
system of election shall revive as regards the Crown of Hungary. 

It is sometimes imagined that Austria controls the foreign affairs 
of the Dual Monarchy in much the same way as our Foreign 
Ministers act for all British Dominions. This is, however, not the 
case. Hungary is entitled, in certain matters, to neyotiate separately 
with foreign nations, and she concluded a copyright convention 
with the United States in 1913 apart from Austria. The common 
Minister charged with foreign affairs is only the intermediary 
through whom diplomatic negotiations are conducted. Foreign 
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treaties only bind Hungary if they are embodied in Parliamentary 
legislation: thus a special law had to be passed at Buda-Pesth to 
legalise the Treaty of Berlin in 1879. 

Austria and Hungary are bound together for defence. It is there- 
fore argued by the Kossuthists that a declaration of war against 
Austria involves Hungary, but a declaration of war by Austria 
requires the sanction of the Buda-Pesth Parliament before Hungary 
is actually involved. If this view be correct, it seems that Hungary 
can, if she so chooses, even now dissociate herself from the 
Austrian declaration of war on Russia made by the Austrian 
Ambassador at Petersburg on August 6th. For he was instructed 
by Count Berchtold to say that in view of Russia’s attitude towards 
Servia, and of the fact that Russia had commenced hostilities 
against Germany, Austria-Hungary considered herself at war with 
Russia. When Count Berchtold spoke for both Austria and 
Hungary in declaring war against Russia, he was running the risk 
of a vote of censure by the Hungarian Parliament for exceeding 
his powers, and it may turn out that this is the cause of his resig- 
nation. On the other hand, the British declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary gave Hungary no choice: she is therefore, 
according to her Constitution, at war with England for the first 
time in history. 

According to Hungarian jurists the compromise of 1867 depends 
for its validity on the maintenance of the status quo of the 
hereditary possessions of the Habsburgs and of Hungary. Any 
change would absolve the Magyars from the agreement to elect the 
heir of the Habsburgs to be King of Hungary. If the Ausgleich 
be abandoned now or next year, the personal union of the two 
Crowns would only last as long as the Kaiser Francis Joseph 
lived; for Hungary has agreed that the head of the House of 
Habsburg may decide how his successor is appointed, and the 
Emperor promulgates secret ‘‘ Family Statutes’? (which the 
Ministers are bound by oath not to disclose) regulating the suc- 
cession. Thus the assassinated Crown Prince’s children by his 
charming morganatic wife are all excluded by will of the Austrian 
Kaiser. But for these Family Statutes the heir to the Hungarian 
throne would be the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor’s 
son Rudolph and the Princess Stephanie, cousin of the Belgian 
King. A section of the Kossuthist party in Hungary used to 
advocate Elizabeth’s claim to succeed her grandfather, but when 
she married a mere noble instead of a prince, Francis Joseph 
ordered her to renounce her claim. The denunciation of the 
Ausgleich would, however, make all the Family Statutes invalid 
in Hungary, so that the right of the Belgian King’s cousin would, 
according to Hungarian law, revive, and she would have the best 
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claim to election by the independent Hungarian Parliament as 
Queen of Hungary. 

The Army has recently been the bone of contention between the 
two States. The main Austro-Hungarian Army is worked in 
common, but a separate Hungarian Army exists in the 
Honved, or Home Defence Force. The Honved is very strictly 
controlled by the Hungarian Parliament, and without the consent 
of Parliament it may not serve outside Hungary. The soldiers of 
the Common Army swear allegiance to the Monarch, but the 
Honved swear allegiance to the Hungarian Constitution. The 
report that a regiment of the Honved surrendered to the Russians 
without fighting may indicate that the order to serve in Galicia 
was resented by the men. Furthermore, by Hungarian law, the 
Honved cannot be compelled to serve under the Austrian flag, and 
they would even be justified in disobeying a word of command 
given in the German language. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
resented the strong views of the Hungarians regarding the 
language of the words of command, but he found himself unable 
to bring the Hungarians to his way of thinking. 

The Hungarian Parliament have to carry a special Act before 
the Kaiser Francis Joseph can legally call out the 1915 recruits for 
the Common Army, and no loan can be contracted by the Dual 
Monarchy without the consent of the Hungarian Parliament. The 
declaration of war against Servia for the moment united parties at 
Buda-Pesth; but it does not follow that the peace-loving Counts 
Karolyi and Albert Apponyi have approved the despatch of the 
Hungarian Honved into Poland to support a gambler’s throw on 
the part of the allied houses of Habsburg and Hohenzollern. 

Of all the races under the Dual Monarchy the Magyars are the 
most vigorous and most stable. Their constitution is as old as ours. 
They have persistently opposed the arrogance of the German 
minority in Austria, which is pervaded with pan-Germanism. It 
was Hungary which insisted on the grant of Constitutional 
Government to the hereditary provinces of Austria. The Magyars 
are on friendly terms with the Poles of Galicia, whose votes secured 
the adoption of the Ausgleich in 1867. Unfortunately, however, 
the Magyars have shared with Austria the responsibility for the 
Bosnian coup d’état, and for the ultimatum to Servia, so there 
seems no doubt that so long as Francis Joseph is their King they 
must accept the consequences of the lapse from the noble ideals of 
Louis Kossuth, who would certainly have refused to associate 
himself with the bullying of Servia and Belgium. 

When in 1849 Hungary had declared her independence and 
repeatedly defeated the Austrians, the Magyar General Gorgei 
wanted to offer the Crown of Hungary to the Czar’s son-in- 
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law in return for support against Austria; but the sympathy 
between the Poles and Magyars made the scheme impossible. 
Kossuth opposed it, and that determined Russia to ally herself 
with Austria, in order to crush Hungary. Now that the Czar 
has rallied the Poles to Russia, it would seem almost a pity, 
from the Hungarian point of view, that some such arrange- 
ment was not made, for Austria has proved a broken reed: 
some of the Nationalists in Hungary have recently suggested a 
revival of Gorgei’s proposal as a solution of their trouble. 

The basis of Count Tisza’s policy is to maintain the Ausgleich 
between Austria and Hungary. He is certainly a strong man, and 
capable of hacking his way through, but if Vienna will not save 
Hungary from a Russian and Roumanian invasion, the Ausgleich 
is doomed. 

When Count de Burian sees the German Kaiser he will be com- 
pelled to report that 200,000 refugees are in Buda-Pesth, and that 
there is no accommodation for them. Only half of these are 
Hungarians, the rest are Roumanians, Servians, Bosnians, and 
Slavs, including Ruthenians who speak Russian and are 
Orthodox. They are not driven to the capital by foreign soldiery, 
but by cold and famine. The Hungarian popular leaders, Count 
Karolyi and Yusth, cannot keep silence any longer even if they 
desire to do so. The German War Lord must choose between the 
resignation of Count Tisza, which means the end of the Ausgleich, 
or a peace Ministry at Vienna, whose policy is directed to the one 
object of saving the Dual Monarchy from disruption. 


R. C. HAwWKIN. 


IMMANUEL KANT'S INTERNATIONALISM. 


NTERNATIONAL anarchy is exhibiting its fruits in Europe 
at this hour upon a scale hitherto unexampled in history, and 
serious men are asking as never before how it has been possible 
for the world to permit the nations to go on until this twentieth 
century, proceeding as if each were a law unto itself. German 
autocracy has been peculiarly culpable. Yet it was Germany’s 
greatest thinker who pointed out untiringly, and with consummate 
wisdom, more than a century ago, the one course which alone could 
have saved the world from this incredible calamity, and the one 
course which to-day has relish of salvation. 

In 1795, during Washington’s administration, just as our great 
American experiment in self-government—for I am an American— 
had been inaugurated, Immanuel Kant published in Konigsberg 
his memorable tractate on Eternal Peace. It was in many respects 
the most remarkable prophecy and programme ever made of the 
day when the war drum shall throb no longer, and the battle flags 
shall be furled in ‘‘ the parliament of men, the federation of the 
‘“world.’? The prophecy is never forgo.ten by those who are in 
earnest about having it fulfilled. The name of Immanuel Kant, 
greatest of modern philosophers, is honoured in Europe and 
America alike as that of the pre-eminent philosopher of the peace 
movement. But few perhaps remember the word in his immortal 
essay which seems a special prophecy of the part which our 
Republic appears destined to take in the promotion of the cause in 
which he wasa pioneer. “‘ If happy circumstances bring it about,”’ 
wrote Kant, ‘‘ that a powerful and enlightened people form them- 
““ selves into a republic—which by its very nature must be disposed 
““in favour of perpetual peace—this will furnish a centre of 
‘*federative union for other States to attach themselves to, and 
‘“such a union would extend wider and wider, in the course of 
‘time, by the addition of further connections of this kind.” 

It was a remarkable insight of Kant’s that universal peace could 
come only with the republic universal. The republican constitu- 
tion, he said, founded on the principle of the liberty and equality 
of its citizens and the dependence of all on a common legislation, 
is ‘‘ the only one which arises out of the idea of the original compact 
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“upon which all the rightful legislation of a people is founded. 
““ As regards public right, the republican principles, therefore, 
“lie originally and essentially at the basis of the civil constitu- 
“tion in all its forms; and the only question for us now is as to 
“ whether it is also the only constitution that can lead to a perpetual 
““peace.’’ Kant declares that the republican constitution, having 
its original source in the conception of right, does include the 
prospect of realising perpetual peace; and the reason of this, he 
Says, may be stated as follows :— 

““ According to the republican constitution, the consent of the 
““ citizens, as members of the State, is required to determine at 
“any time the question whether there shall be war or not. Hence 
“nothing is more natural than that they should be very loath to 
“enter upon so very undesirable an undertaking ; for in decreeing 
“‘it they would necessarily be resolving to bring upon themselves 
“‘all the horrors of war. And in their case this implies such conse- 
““ quences as these: to have to fight in their own persons; to 
“supply the costs of the war out of their own property; to have 
““sorrowfully to repair the devastation which it leaves behind; 
“and, as a crowning evil, to have to take upon themselves at the 
“end a burden of debt which will go on embittering peace itself. 
““On the other hand, in a constitution where the subject is not a 
“* voting member of the State, resolution to go to war is a matter 
“* of the smallest concern in the world. For in this case the ruler, 
** who as such is not a mere citizen, but the owner of the State, 
““need not in the least suffer personally by war, nor has he to 
*“ sacrifice his pleasures of the table or of the chase, or his palaces. 
“* He can therefore resolve for war from insignificant reasons, as 
“if it were but a hunting expedition; and he may leave the 
“* justification of it without concern to the diplomatic body.”’ 

The republican constitution of Kant’s thought is not, of course, 
to be confounded with the strictly democratic constitution. Self- 
government is often better realised under monarchical than under 
democratic forms. ‘‘ Republicanism regarded as the constitutive 
“principle of a State is the political severance of the executive 
‘* power of the government from the legislative power. Despotism 
‘‘is in principle the irresponsible executive administration of the 
‘* State by laws laid down and enacted by the same power that 
‘‘administers them, the ruler exercising his own private will as 
“if it were the public will. If the mode of government is to 
‘conform to the idea of right, it must embody the representative 
“system; for in this system alone is a really republican govern- 
‘‘ment possible. Without representation, no government can 
‘possibly be any other than despotic and arbitrary.’’ Great 
Britain is to-day among the leading nations of the world the truest 
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republic, according to Kant’s definition, after our own Republic, 
if we may venture to claim pre-eminence, because her people are 
most truly and completely self-governed. 

It was almost a dozen years before the publication of Eternal 
Peace, in 1784, that Kant used his prophetic term and confidently 
foretold the end of wars and the reign of international law, in 
his essay, The Natural Principle of the Political Order, considered 
in connection with the Idea of a Universal Cosmopolitical History. 
It is to be remembered that this essay appeared five years before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, and one year after the 
Treaty of Paris recognised the success of the American Revolution, 
in which Kant had taken so deep an interest. Eternal Peace was 
published just after the peace of Basel had recognised the French 
Republic, seeming to inaugurate a new era of peace in Europe. 
The later essay was received with far the greater interest at the 
time, fifteen hundred copies, we read, being sold in a few weeks, 
and a second edition appearing the following year. The former 
essay is but little known save by special students of Kant; yet it 
is one of the most remarkable works ever written. The work is 
much more than a political essay. It is a work which may be 
compared, on one important side, with such an American treatise 
as Fiske’s Destiny of Man. It is a survey of the whole movement 
of nature and of human history, with a view to determine the final 
end; and its spirit and outcome are singularly like those of Fiske’s 
treatise, which it preceded by a hundred years. It sees clearly 
that a serious study of evolution tends to the teleological principle ; 
a study of the character and destiny of man, to the idea of God. 
Nothing is more needed at this time than the inculcation of 
precisely this philosophy in the field of our politics, as well as of 
our natural science. 

The following are the principal of the nine propositions which 
Kant lays down, and to the unfolding and defence of which his 
essay is devoted: ‘‘ All the capacities implanted in a creature by 
*“ Nature are destined to u-fold themselves, completely and con- 
‘“‘formably to their end, in the course of time.’’ “‘ In man, as the 
““only rational creature on earth, those natural capacities which 
“are directed towards the use of his reason could be completely 
‘‘ developed only in the species, and not in the individual.”’ ‘‘ The 
‘“means which Nature employs to bring about the development 
““ of all the capacities implanted in men is their mutual antagonism 
““in society, but only so far as this antagonism becomes at length 
“the cause of an order among them that is regulated by law.”’ 
‘“The greatest practical problem for the human race, to the solu- 
‘““tion of which it is compelled by Nature, is the establishment 
‘“of a civil society universally administering right according to 
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‘law.’ ‘“ The problem of the establishment of a perfect civil 
* constitution is dependent on the problem of the regulation of the 
“external relations between the States conformably to law; and 
“‘ without the solution of this latter problem it cannot be solved.”’ 
“The history of the human race, viewed as a whole, may be 
‘‘ regarded as the realisation of a hidden plan of Nature to bring 
“about a political constitution internally and, for this purpose, 
“‘also externally perfect, as the only State in which all the 
““ capacities implanted by her in mankind can be fully developed.” 

This is a remarkable body of doctrine; and the careful study 
of this essay is commended to every inquirer for the central 
philosophical principles of the peace movement, which at bottom 
is the movement towards the World State, the organisation of the 
family of nations as we have organised the nation. The essay 
throughout is instinct with the principle of progress as the key 
to the interpretation of history, a subject to which Kant a few 
years afterwards devoted a special essay. ‘‘ The idea of human 
“history,” he says, ‘‘ viewed as founded upon the assumption 
*‘ of a universal plan in Nature, gives us a new ground of hope, 
** opening to us a consoling view of the future, in which the human 
“race appears in the far distance as having worked itself up to 
*“a condition in which all the germs implanted in it by Nature 
““will be fully developed, and its destiny here on earth fulfilled. 
““Such a justification of Natwre—or rather, let us say, of 
“* Providence—is no insignificant motive for choosing a particular 
‘point of view in contemplating the course of the world. For 
““ what avails it to magnify the glory and wisdom of the creation 
“* in the irrational domain of Nature, and to recommend it to devout 
““contemplation, if that part of the great display of the supreme 
‘‘ wisdom which presents the end of it all in the history of the 
““ human race is to be viewed as only furnishing perpetual objec- 
“tions to that glory and wisdom? The spectacle of history, if 
**thus viewed, would compel us to turn away our eyes from it 
“against our will; and the despair of ever finding a perfect 
“* rational purpose in its movement would reduce us to hope for it, 
“if at all, only in another world.”’ 

The consideration of the rational law of progress here stated 
‘brings Kant, in his essay published in English under the title of 
The Principle of Progress, to the idea of Internationalism. He 
.shows how the lawlessness and caprice of individuals involve evils 
-which alone are sufficient to compel the establishment of the State; 
‘and, in like manner,’’ he says, “‘ the evils arising from constant 
‘wars by which the States seek to reduce or subdue each other 
‘‘must bring them at last, even against their will, also to enter 
into a universal or cosmopolitical constitution.’’ This may not, 
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he held, assume the form of a universal commonwealth or empire 
under one head, but of ‘‘a federation regulated by law according 
‘‘to the right of nations as concerted in common.’’ In this essay 
as powerfully as in the earlier essay on The National Principle of 
the Political Order, and in Eternal Peace, does he picture the 
irrationality and monstrosity of war and assure himself that, just 
so surely as the world becomes republican, so surely will war yield 
to arbitration and to federation. ‘‘ When the decision of the 
‘“question of war falls to the people ’’—it is essentially the same 
word as that already quoted from Eternal Peace—“ neither will the 
‘““ desire of aggrandisement nor mere verbal injuries be likely to 
‘induce them to put themselves in danger of personal privation and. 
‘want by inflicting upon themselves the calamities of war, which 
‘“ the sovereign in his own person escapes. And thus posterity, no 
‘“longer oppressed by undeserved burdens, and owing not to the 
‘“ direct love of others for them, but only to the rational self-love 
‘of each age for itself, will be able to make progress in moral 
‘relations. For each commonwealth, now become unable to injure 
‘““any other by violence, must maintain itself by right alone; and 
‘“it may hope on real grounds that the others, being constituted 
‘like itself, will then come, on occasions of need, to its aid.”’ 

There is no possible remedy against the evils of war, Kant 
declares, but ‘‘ a system of international right founded upon public 
“laws conjoined with power, to which every State must submit, 
‘according to the analogy of the civil or political right of indi- 
“viduals in any one State.’ To all scepticism about this 
programme, and to the allegation that it has always been laughed 
at by statesmen and still more by sovereigns, as an idea fit only 
for the schools from which it takes its rise, Kant answers roundly : 
“*T trust to a theory which is based upon the principle of right as 
““ determining what the relation between men and States ought to 
‘“ be, and which lays down to these earthly gods the maxim that 
‘““they ought so to proceed in their disputes that such a universal 
‘International State may be introduced, and to assume it there- 
‘““fore as not only possible in practice, but such as may yet be 
‘* presented in reality.” 

Kant’s Eternal Peace, which has a somewhat scholastic form, 
opens with a section containing several preliminary articles of 
peace between States, such as: ‘‘ No conclusion of peace shall be 
‘“ held to be valid when it has been made with the secret reservation 
““of the material for a future war.’’ ‘‘ Standing armies shall be 
“entirely abolished in the course of time.’’ ‘‘ No national debts 
‘““ shall be contracted in connection with the external affairs of the 
‘“States.’” ‘‘ No State shall intermeddle by force with the consti- 
‘‘ tution or government of another State.’’ The reasons for these 
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articles, touching the principal causes of war in his own time as 
well as in ours, he elaborates at length. 

As touching especially Kant’s sharp exposure of the menace of 
secret treaties and diplomacy, we Americans may dwell with 
pride upon the spirit and practice which have ever, and with 
growing influence, marked our own diplomacy, and upon the 
strong demands for the utmost publicity in international action 
made by such leaders as President Eliot. What infinite harm 
has resulted here in England and in Europe from secret treaties 
and “‘ conversations,’’ in honour binding Governments, and only 
made known to peoples when it was too late! 

But it is in the second section of Eternal Peace, devoted to the 
definitive articles of a perpetual peace between States, that Kant’s 
three great constructive principles are stated. Those principles 
are: (1) that the civil constitution of every State shall be republican ; 
(2) that all international right must be grounded upon a federation 
of free States; and (3) that right between nations must be limited 
to the conditions of universal hospitality. The balance of the essay 
is devoted to discussions of the guarantee of perpetual peace, the 
present discordance between morals and _ politics, and the 
accordance of politics with morals according to the transcendental 
conception of public right. The guarantee of perpetual peace is 
furnished, Kant maintains, ‘‘ by no less a power than the great 
“artist Nature herself’’; and he surveys again the course of 
evolution, with all its struggles and antagonisms, to show that just 
as individual men, with all their conflicting interests and inclina- 
tions, are forced out of a condition of aloofness and lawlessness into 
the condition of a State, so individual nations are being gradually 
forced towards arbitration and federation by the sheer dangers and 
evils of the present disorder, self-interest itself pointing the same 
way which morality commands. To the objection of the practical 
politician, that great reforms theoretically admirable cannot be 
realised because men are what they are, Kant wisely answers that 
many have large knowledge of men without yet truly knowing 
the nature of man. The process of creation cannot be justified if 
we assume that it never will or can be better with the human race. 
Kant’s cardinal position is that the pure principles of right and 
justice have objective reality and can be realised in fact, that it is 
precisely our vocation to proceed about their realisation as fast 
as we apprehend them, and that failure to do this is really opposed 
to nature and is dangerous politics. ‘‘ A true political philosophy 
‘cannot advance a step without first paying homage to the 
‘ principles of morals. The union of politics with morals cuts in 
“two the knots which politics alone cannot untie.’’ When men 
and States once make up their minds to do their clear duty instead 
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of being selfish and specious, then things which seem hard will 
rapidly become simple. ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of pure 
““ practical reason and its righteousness,’’ is Kant’s exhortation, 
“and then will your object, the benefit of perpetual peace, be added 
““ unto you.” 

Self-government, a federation of free States, universal hospitality 
—these are the features of Kant’s great programme. ‘‘ Every form 
““of government which is not representative,’’ he declares, ‘‘is a 
*“ spurious form of government.’’ ‘‘ For States viewed in relation 
“to each other ’’—thus he concludes his discussion of federation— 
“there can be only one way, according to reason, of emerging 
‘from that lawless condition which contains nothing but occasions 
““of war. Just as in the case of individual men, reason wou'd drive 
‘“‘them to give up their savage, lawless freedom, to accommodate 
““themselves to public coercive laws, and thus to form an ever- 
““ growing State of Nations, such as would at last embrace all the 
““nations of the earth.’’ His final words in the section upon 
universal hospitality are these: ‘‘ The social relations between the 
““ various peoples of the world have now advanced everywhere so 
“far that a violation of right in one place of the earth is felt all 
““over it. Hence the idea of a cosmopolitical right of the whole 
‘“human race is no fantastic or overstrained mode of representing 
“right, but is a necessary completion of the unwritten code which 
‘““carries national and international right to a consummation in 
““the public law of mankind.”’ 

It is to Kant’s greatness on this side that men are now awaking 
as never before. The philosophers have long been shouting ‘* Back 
““to Kant!’ This now begins to be the cry of the politician and 
the humanitarian. ‘‘ I have not yet lost my feeling for humanity,”’ 
were the great philosopher’s last words. It was to humanity, to 
the State, to the peace and federation of the world, that his last 
labours were given. ‘‘ By inclination,’’ he once said, ‘‘ I am an 
“‘inquirer. I feel all the thirst for knowledge and the eager unrest 
‘* of striving to advance, as well as satisfaction with every kind of 
“‘ progress. There was a time when I thought all this could form 
‘‘the glory of mankind; and I despised the rabble who know 
“nothing. Rousseau brought me to the right view. This blinding 
‘superiority vanished. I learned to honour men; and I should 
‘“regard myself as much more useless than the common labourers, 
““ did I not believe that this way of thinking could communicate 
““a value to all others in establishing the rights of mankind.’’ 
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CONFLICTING CLAIMS. 


"ieee are two things which most of us have at our disposal to 

some extent, our time and our income. Just now we are 
readjusting the claims upon both, consciously or unconsciously. 
The devotion to drill among men, the knitting epidemic among 
women, show how widespread are the new claims on our time. The 
War Budget recently introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ensures that the new claims on our income shall also 
be widespread. 

For most of us there is a fundamental difference between the 
possibilities of readjusting our time and our income. Normally, 
we either use our time or not: we work or we waste time. Therefore 
those who normally waste time can use what they formerly wasted. 
But we always either spend or save our income (and when we save 
it we lend it to someone else to spend), so that it is impossible to 
respond to new claims on our income without neglecting old ones. 
Many can increase the amount of time they employ. Few are able 
to increase the amount of income they employ, and many are 
finding their income diminished. 

That is the important fact with which we are faced when we con- 
sider the new claims on our income. Posters in West-End windows 
state in impressively gigantic letters: “‘It is your duty to spend 
‘‘as usual.’? We cannot spend as usual. Mr. Lloyd George has 
seen to that. Moreover, many of us have seen to it for ourselves. 
We have not wished to spend as usual. The sums given to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund, to the Belgian Relief Fund, to the Red 
Cross, to the innumerable agencies for helping the wounded, giving 
hospitality to refugees and relieving distress prove that. We are 
spending more in taxation, we are spending more in charity; 
therefore we cannot spend as usual. 

It is impossible to lay down laws on the subject of spending, 
and any attempt to do so would be as useless as it would be 
impertinent. But a few suggestions as to the lines on which it is 
advisable to think may be of service to those who, like myself, 
have suffered from some confusion of thought on the matter since 
the war broke out. 

The exhortation to ‘‘ spend as usual ’’ is backed by the argument 
that if we fail to do so there will be unemployment among the 
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workers who make the goods that we generally buy. This is true. 
But we have to remember that what Government takes from us 
in taxation, or what we give, is spent. It is spent by the Govern- 
ment, and by those to whom we give. People who formerly 
worked for us will be thrown out of work, but others who work 
for the Government and for those to whom we give will be thrown 
into work. Quite as much is spent, though it is not spent as usual. 
The recipients of our charity and of Government orders do not 
altogether buy the same things that we should buy ourselves. If 
they did, there would be no problem and no difficulty. As things 
are there is a difficulty, because, though the total sum of employ- 
ment is as great as before, workers who made things for us 
cannot at once adapt themselves to making the kind of things 
needed by the Government and by those who receive our charity. 
They have been trained to work for us; they cannot immediately 
work for others. Any change in the character of the spender 
brings dislocation, and dislocation inevitably brings suffering. 
Dislocation is, however, a temporary evil. In time the character 
of the worker can be changed, as that of the spender has been. In 
time the worker can learn to do different work, where the work 
needed is not of a highly skilled nature. And it may be noticed 
that such unemployment as there is at present is among the un- 
skilled, and not among the skilled. There is, indeed, a great 
shortage of skilled labour in almost every industry. It cannot be 
denied that if we give part of our incomes to those who need the 
necessaries of life, instead of buying things that are less necessary 
for ourselves, we dislocate industry. Dislocation has to be faced. 
War brings it inevitably. But dislocation, which is brought about 
by giving to others things which they really need, may be faced 
more cheerfully than any which comes from other causes. Those 
who do not hesitate to dislocate industry by their sudden desertion 
of a material or trimming which has just ‘‘ gone out,’’ while they 
demand a new one which has just ‘‘ come in,’’ need hardly hesitate 
to dislocate it by deserting their luxurious expenditure so that 
other people may indulge in necessary expenditure. If such 
dislocation is gentle, it need not throw many people out of work; 
when changes in the character of industry are slow, workpeople 
have time to readjust themselves. Readjustment is not harmful 
in itself; it is the inevitable accompaniment of all progress and 
of all change for the better, as well as for the worse. 

There is no possibility of avoiding readjustment now. The 
new claims on our incomes, many of them more important than 
the old ones, will continue for some time to come. The world 
will also be somewhat poorer for some years. We shall be called 
upon for a long while to curtail our expenditure in some directions, 
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for the sake of spending in other ways. The most sound and 
merciful thing to do is to begin slowly to spend less on things on 
which we intend continuously to spend less. Not hastily to with- 
draw expenditure this year from things on which we shall have, 
aS a consequence, to spend more next year. To do this is to 
dislocate trade twice over, and first to throw people out of work 
in certain industries, and then to draw people into them again in 
numbers which cannot be maintained. If a dogma is to be 
formulated, it is not: ‘‘ Spend as you have spent in the past’’; 
but: “ Spend as you intend to spend in the future.’? We have to 
recognise that future expenditure cannot be like past expenditure, 
because of the new claims upon us and because of the diminution 
in the national wealth. So far, the number of people who have 
been out of work because of the war has not been great, and it 
has steadily diminished: partly because of the large alternative 
opening for the employment of men in the army, partly because 
the dislocation caused by a panic which made people cease buying 
goods of almost every kind is over. 

Since readjustment of our expenditure is necessary, it is 
important that it should be steady. It is for each individual to 
decide in which directions they can most easily cease to spend for 
some time tocome. There is, however, one further and particular 
suggestion, which may be made for a temporary rather than a 
permanent change in expenditure. There are certain industries 
which are doing well just now, because they supply goods needed 
by the Government, by the army and navy. The demand for 
these goods is for the period of the war only. There is a danger 
that, at the end of that time, much labour which has been attracted 
into such industries will be discharged from them. Workers from 
these trades will swell the numbers of men looking for work— 
numbers which, owing to the return of our soldiers, must in any 
case be large. This danger might be partly avoided if ordinary 
customers were able to defer their usual orders for goods from 
industries which are being boomed by the war until it is over. 
By this means the attraction of too many workers into such 
industries now might partly be avoided, and the discharge of others 
at the end of the war might be avoided also. This seems to be 
a case in which a spasmodié suspension and final resumption of 
usual expenditure might be helpful. Further, if it were possible 
to substitute goods for which the war creates no special demand for 
those for which it does, matters would be helped still more. But 
one hesitates to suggest in the middle of winter that people should 
substitute cotton and silk for wool and leather. It may be 
mentioned, however, aS an encouragement to any who are 
inclined to act on this suggestion, that they will find goods for 
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which there is a great war demand particularly dear at present, 
while others are cheap, and if they can defer their purchases of the 
former to the end of the war, they will not have to spend so much 
upon them. 

It has been suggested that we should spend as usual, and at 
the same time respond to the new claims on our income, by saving 
less than usual. Many people curtail the amount of their savings 
before curtailing anything else. What is the result? It has 
already been suggested that saving is only a process by which 
some people hand over their spending power to others, who use 
it for them. When money is saved and invested, it is spent by those 
with whom it is invested. They may spend it in a way different 
from that in which it would have been spent by the original 
owner. But the things which the borrower buys need labour for 
their production, as do those which the lender buys. A man 
who saves money might buy a motor-car with it, if he did not 
invest it, and the car would néed labour to produce it. The 
man with whom the money is invested may be the owner of a 
garage, and may buy a car with the money lent him and hire it 
out to others. The car needs as much labour to make it when it 
is bought with borrowed money as it does when bought with 
money which has not been borrowed. So we do not necessarily 
increase the total amount of spending by spending ourselves, 
instead of allowing others to spend for us. 

This is not the only consideration. In most cases the things on 
which we spend and the things on which those with whom we invest 
spend, are different. For the most part we consume the goods on 
which we spend, thereby destroying the world’s wealth; but to 
a large extent those who borrow spend on goods which help to 
produce others, thereby increasing the world’s wealth. Factories, 
workshops, railways are built out of our savings, and their building 
employs labour. When built they assist in the production of 
more wealth, and therefore employ more labour, since it is only 
from the wealth of the country that the worker can be paid. 

To lessen our volume of saving cripples industry for the moment, 
‘diminishes wealth for the future. The demand for our saving for 
productive purposes is lessened by the war: few new enterprises 
are likely to be started for some time, few old ones will enlarge 
their scope. But the total demand for our savings is as great as 
ever. We have been asked by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to contribute £350,000,000 to the War Loan. The present 
necessity compels a great part of the world’s resources to be 
invested in agents of destruction, instead of production; the 
amount of savings needed for this purpose is larger than that of 
‘our ordinary annual savings. This being so, our contributions 
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to the War Loan leave us without a margin for spending instead 
of saving, unless we actually withdraw those savings we have 
made in the past. If this were done to any large extent, it would 
entail a yet further contraction of industry and of future wealth. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that the present low price of securities makes 
disinvestment an unattractive proceeding, even to those who are 
most benevolently anxious to increase their power of helping 
others by enlarging their present spending capacity by any means. 

We are driven back, then, on a contraction of our own expendi- 
ture as the least harmful way of meeting the new claims on us. 
If we slowly withdraw our expenditure on luxuries, we shall do 
little injury for the moment, since what we fail to spend in that 
direction will be spent in another, while ultimately no damage will 
have been done if we have a permanently lessened expenditure on 
luxuries, and if more of the world’s workers devote their time and 
energies to, and receive their wages by producing things which 
are needed, instead of those which are not. 

Mention of the world’s workers brings us back to the conflicting 
claims on our time. Within the last few months we have seen 
many of the world’s idlers transformed into the world’s workers. 
Those who have gone into the army, or those who spend their 
leisure in drilling, are troubled by no doubts as to whether they 
deprive others of work. They recognise that there is need for any 
number of them. But those who are doing civilian work are 
sometimes disturbed by fears that they may be taking the bread 
out of other people’s mouths. They even seem to fear this when 
their work is given voluntarily. They do not distinguish clearly 
between taking the work out of other people’s hands and the bread 
out of other people’s mouths. Yet the two are perfectly distinct. 
The man who works instead of idling probably consumes no more 
of the world’s bread when he works than he did when he idled. 
The amount of work to be done is unlimited, though the 
amount of pay to be earned is limited. A man who does. 
a piece of work freely for which a wage would otherwise have been 
earned, leaves the pay for someone else. The wage he does not 
take will be received by someone else doing some other piece of 
work; the greater the number of those who become willing to 
work, the wealthier is the country in and for which they work. 

At all times the unemployed live on goods made by the 
employed, and impoverish the world by consuming wealth which 
they do nothing to produce. In so far as the war induces them to 
join in rendering services which the world needs, they can 
genuinely help to meet the present strain on its resources. 

We cannot spend our money in new ways without disturbing 
industry. But we can spend our time in new ways without doing: 
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so, though popular prejudice is inclined to think we injure other 
workers more by new uses of our time than by new uses of our 
incomes. It has frequently been argued, for instance, that well- 
to-do women should not buy and make up materials which they 
could pay their poorer neighbours to make. Yet it is evident 
that by giving their own time they can afford to produce more 
goods than they could if tuey had to pay others for their time. 
Further, since by this means they produce more goods they use 
more material, and the extra amount of material so used needs 
more workers to make it. It is perfectly true that where there 
are known cases of distress it is better to give work and pay than 
pay without work, for, apart from the question of pauperising, it 
is as important not to waste the energies of those who are in distress 
as the energies of those whoare not. All available time and energy 
is wanted. None of us can sit contentedly with folded arms, 
imagining that by doing nothing we are enabling others to do 
something. When we have bought all the material for work for 
ourselves and others which we can afford to buy, there is always 
plentv of work to be done which needs no material. 

Ali this is assuming that whatever we do is done well; that we 
are not wasting good material or other people’s time by using 
our own to disadvantage. When we readjust our time, as so 
many of us are doing, we have to remember that the things we 
can do well have the first claim on it, even if the things we do 
worse have a more immediate connection with the war. We are 
passing through a time in which the continuation of our old 
occupations, or of other people’s cccupations as far as possible is 
important in order to prevent disiocation later. We have a wide 
field of choice among old anc new uses for our time. It is probably 
best in mos‘ cases to devote our former working time to carrying 
on our former occupations, and to devote our leisure to any new 
occupations which we are competent to deal with. But here, as 
in discussing claims on our income, we reach a point at which it 
is impossible to indicate what each individual should do, since 
a different decision is right for every individual. The only general 
rule that can be laid down is that every decision should he tke 
result of deliberate consideration. 


L. GRIER. 


* GENTLE AND PROFITABLE STRANGERS.” 


“Et hospitalitatem nolite oblivisci, per hanc enim latuerunt quidem 
Angelis hospitio receptis.’’ 


E exist from telegram to telegram, our ears strained for 
news from the front, and the present is so exciting and 
significant that we can rarely spare a glance at the past. Yet to 
““look before and after’’ relaxes nervous tension, and makes for 
wisdom. For whereas in the brief life of individuals the ravages 
of time preclude a real recurrence or comparison of circumstances 
and sensations, the history of nations exhibits repetition which has 
passed into a proverb. Looking backwards is in the one case an 
idle pastime: in the other it is a citizen’s duty; for the country to 
which ancient alternatives are continually offered afresh may 
profitably consider even the might-have-beens of by-gone years. 
Absorbed in the work and problems now confronting us, we are 
apt to think and to write as though English men and women had 
never before been obliged to shelter, feed, and clothe a great 
number of foreign refugees, of varying sorts and conditions, but 
all homeless and temporarily destitute. Yet, in fact, we are only 
repeating the actions of our sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
ancestors; and although the foreigners they befriended were not 
exiles of war but victims of the more intimate hatred, the more 
refined cruelty of religious fanaticism, the repetition of history is 
exact in this—-the refugees in the earlier phases of the exodus were 
of the same land and races as those who are with us to-day. 
Something like forty thousand Flemings and Walloons landed 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth alone; while, about the date of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, out of 45,945 aliens in the City of 
London, 3,643 were refugees from Flanders—and these figures do 
not include the large numbers in Bow and Southwark, which were 
outside the Liberties. When we consider these numbers, in 
proportion to the native population and the food supplies of the 
time, we are compelled to acknowledge that our forbears faced with 
extraordinary success difficulties which were greater than our own. 
Thus, in 1562, we find the Mayor of Rye writing in great agita- 
tion to Sir William Cecil,* to tell him that five thousand Frenchmen 


* Cecil had much sympathy with the refugees. He settled some of them in 
Stamford, and granted them the use of a house of his own there. 
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have recently arrived (a large number had come over in open 
boats in the stormy weather of the previous winter). “‘ And,’’ says 
the poor Mayor, ‘‘ we be in great want of corn for our and their 
‘‘sustentation by reason the country adjoining is barren. Also, 
‘‘may it please your Honour, this day have come two ships from 
‘Dieppe into this haven full of many people.’’ The hospitable 
inhabitants of Rye took the strangers into their houses; but the 
little town at the extremity of the Romney Marshes, obliged even 
in ordinary times to obtain most of its supplies by sea, owing 
to the distance of corn-land and the absence of high roads, 
must indeed have found it difficult to cope with this new 
emergency. 

Rye, Dover, and Deal were the chief landing-places of the 
Protestants in the South, and Yarmouth and Harwich in the East. 
After a short sojourn in these small seaport towns, the majority 
were drafted on to inland places, and succoured by the local authori- 
ties. So the Flemings and their crafts spread over the land. The 
underground chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, and ‘‘ God’s 
‘* House ’’ in Southampton, remind us still of the settlements once 
existing in those cities. There were lace-makers from Alengon and 
Valenciennes in Bedford and Buckinghamshire, and lace-makers 
from Antwerp in Devon. The Duke of Somerset planted a colony 
of Flemish weavers in Glastonbury, and they spread to Stroud and 
to Worcestershire. Some began to make in Lancashire a cotton- 
wool imitation of woollen cloth. Further north, at Kendal, they 
manufactured woollen caps and stockings. They were to be found 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the eastern counties, at 
Stamford, Hertford, and Colchester; while to London they con- 
tinued to resort in ever-increasing numbers. And ‘‘ Everywhere,”’ 
says Hasted, ‘‘ the foreigners chose their situations with great 
‘‘judgment, distributing themselves with the Queen’s License 
‘throughout England so as not to interfere too much with each 
others” 

The astute Queen was indeed throughout her reign their staunch 
friend, assuring them liberty of craft and conscience, and protecting 
them from the jealousy which their successful trading occasionally 
awoke in her less energetic English-born subjects. She clearly 
perceived the economic value of these ‘‘ gentle and profitable 
““ strangers,’’ as Archbishop Parker called them; and on hearing 
soon after her accession that a party of Flemings had established 
themselves in the decayed town of Sandwich, she wrote to the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the Borough, bidding them give the 
new arrivals every facility for carrying on their métiers, and 
pointing out the benefits which would accrue to the town from such 
an action. Particularly she enjoined that the foreigners should 
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carry on ‘‘ the making of says, bays, and other cloth, which have 
“not been used to be made in this our realm of England.” * 

The same policy was pursued with the same success in another 
moribund town. The old prosperity of Norwich, itself the work 
of foreign artisans, had disappeared by the seventeenth century, 
under pressure of the cramping restrictions and jealousies of its 
trade guilds. Its houses stood empty ; riots among its unemployed 
were frequent; its razing and abandonment were actually mooted 
in Parliament. But in the year 1564, a deputation from its 
Corporation and its leading citizens waited on the Duke of Norfolk 
in London to suggest a better way of dealing with the situation. 
They besought him to arrange for a settlement of Flemings. The 
Duke, at his own expense, placed three hundred families in the 
city; and the Queen gave them a license to exercise their various 
crafts. A little later we find three thousand foreign workmen 
established there, and the manufacture of serges and cloth, felt 
hats, bombazine, and flowered silks in full swing. When the eternal 
jealousy of aliens cropped up and gave rise to riots and protests, 
Elizabeth met the complaints with careful enumerations of the 
benefitst Norwich had received from the strangers, and a 
reminder that ‘‘one chrystian man is bound to help another, 
“especially them who do suffer affliction for the Gospel’s sake.’” 
Among the benefits conferred on Norwich by the strangers’ energy 
is mentioned their cultivation of root crops—which was likewise a 
practice of the refugees of Sandwich. Vegetables and pot herbs 
were probably more plentiful in the Flemish and Walloon settle- 
ments than in any other districts in England; and perhaps none 
of the good results accruing from this sixteenth century immigra- 
tion deserves more of our attention than this. We may probably 
ponder over all of them, but especially we may remember that once 
again we are sheltering strangers who know more than we do of 
the gentle art of market gardening. 

It was not, of course, till 1685, when Louis XIV. made 
his immense economic faux pas—the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes—that the flood-tide of alien immigration began. The 


majority of the French Protestants, on first effecting their escape, 


halted in Switzerland, till Geneva was so crowded that many were 
forced to camp out in her Places. In the course of forty years she 
contributed officially 5,143,266 florins to their relief, while private 
hospitality and benefactions were boundless. Berne and Zurich 


_ were scarcely less thronged or less generous; but the burden on a 
- comparatively small and poor country was a heavy one. It became 
clear that the refugees must pass on. 


* Boys. Sandwich. Appendix G. S.P. Dom. Eliz. XVIII. July 6th, 156r. 
+ The benefytes receyved by the strangers are set forth. S.P. Dom. Eliz., 1571. 
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Tension was relieved by an offer of hospitality from Potsdam. 
The Elector of Brandenburg saw his country wasted and 
depopulated by war, without manufactures, trade, or agriculture. 
The most serious, enlightened, and industrious of Louis XIV.’s 
subjects, the best financiers and most forceful characters of France, 
men, too, of the same religion as his own people, were to be had 
as colonists for the asking. He offered them protection, shelter, 
emoluments, and assistance for their journey—and thereby 
laid one of the surest foundations of the prosperity of modern 
Prussia.* 

Holland evinced the same charitable spirit for which she is 
honourably conspicuous to-day. She offered the refugees the rights 
of citizenship, freedom of labour, and exemption for a term of 
years from all taxes and imposts; and when private guest-rooms 
were filled to overflowing, public buildings were arranged for their 
reception. She received a hundredfold recompense, for the cream 
of the exodus, the keenest intellects, the best soldiers and sailors 
of France, passed into her population and her history. 

No such definite invitations and generous offers as those of the 
Elector and the Stadtholder emanated from England. Neverthe- 
less, to England some eighty thousand of the exiles came. From 
James the Papist, who came to the throne in the year of the 
Revocation, no real favour could be hoped. But popular indigna- 
tion at the French persecutions was strong enough to overpower 
the jealousy of trade corporations, as well as Royal reluctance; and 
in April, 1686, John Evelyn chronicles :— 


‘“ This day was read in our Church the Brief for a collection for 
relief of the Protestant French so cruelly, barbarously and inhu- 
manly oppressed, without anything laid to their charge. It had 
long been expected and at last was with difficulty procured to be 
published, the interest of the French ambassador obstructing it.’’ 


This collection of 1686 is said to have brought in over £40,000. 
It had been preceded by a collection in 1681, and was followed by 
two more, the last being in 1699. Payments from the Privy purse 
(Hug. Soc. Proceedings, V., 346) and Parliamentary grants 
supplemented private benevolence. The distribution of these large 
sums was exceptionally judicious, and is well worthy of our 
consideration to-day :— 


‘The money collected, partly by Brief, partly by Act of Parlia- 
ment,’’ says Misson, ‘‘and partly by the mere goodness and 


* Among those who sojourned but did not finally settle in Brandenburg was an 
accomplished and comparatively wealthy gentleman of France, Henri de Miremont, 
distinguished among his co-refugees for his untiring labours on behalf of those 
who were poor and suffering. His letters, published a few years ago by one of his 
descendants, Madame de Chambrier, give us a very pleasant picture of the lives 
led by the Huguenots in Brandenburg. 
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liberality of the King and of the late Queen of happy and glorious 
memory, have always been deposited in the hands of four or five 
noblemen, who have referred the division and administration there- 
of to a *chosen set of men picked out from among the refugees 
themselves; these being more likely to know the necessities and 
cases of their countrymen th:n Englishmen possibly could be. 
These gentlemen are called the French Committee, or, in respect of 
the Great Commissioners, the Little Commissioners. That they 
may not be liable to suspicion the choice is made out of persons 
not only of known merit and probity, but of good substance. 
Nothing can be more laudable than the charity, equity, moderation, 
compassion, fidelity, and diligence with which these gentlemen 
acquit themselves of the painful and difficult task which their good- 
ness induced them to accept.’’ 


In 1696 Parliament voted £3,000 annually for the stipends of 
ministers. Their sons, and those of persons of quality, were placed 
in the best commercial houses, unless they preferred to enter the 
army, when they were given a complete outfit. Weekly allowances 
were given to gentlemen who could not, like the artisans, earn their 
own living. Weekly assistance was given to the sick and aged. 
Artisans were provided with tools and necessaries. Six thousand 
persons were drafted on to America, and by degrees fifteen French 
churches were erected. The first Report of the French Relief 
Committee, dated fourteen months after the Revocation, is an 
interesting document, indicating the numbers, distribution, and 
status of the foreigners. It was announced that 15,500 had 
received relief in the year, of which number 13,050 were in London ; 
and the Committee distinguished 140 ‘‘ persons of quality,” 144 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, and burgesses, and 143 ministers. 
The remainder were classed together as artisans and workmen. 
Those refugees who had means were generous in helping their 
compatriots—thus, the Marquis de Ruvigny was untiring in his 
exertions for the exiles, and entertained many a minister and 
gentleman at his house at Greenwich; while the thrifty artisans, 
living comfortably on lower wages, and content with smaller profits 
than their hosts, speedily became independent of charity. An 
amusing instance of their superior domestic economy, and of the 
perennial wastefulness of the English, is found in the fact that 
till their arrival butchers had been wont to sell their ox-hides to 
the fellmongers with the tails on them. The refugees, astonished 
at such waste, enriched their pots-au-few with the rejected queues 
de boeuf. May our present guests leave with us a scrap of culinary 
knowledge as valuable as the recipe for oxtail soup! 

Our seventeenth-century ancestors certainly received a high 
interest on the money expended in support of the truly profitacle 


* The italics are not in the criginal. 
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strangers. English men and women of fashion were before long 
able to purchase comparatively cheaply articles which had 
formerly been procured in France at a great price. Feathers and 
fans, combs and soap, pins and needles, the ribbons, galloons, and 
gloves of Rouen and Paris, the serges of Chalons, Rheims and 
Picardy, the beaver-hats, once made exclusively at Caux, buttons, 
never before made in our island, superior paper, once procured 
from Auvergne, could all be procured in London not long after the 
Revocation. Black lustering, to the value of 200,000 livres, had 
been manufactured in France for the English market, and 
christened English Taffetty ; from 1686 onwards, the whole amount 
required in this country was made in Spitalfields, and a consider- 
able quantity exported. Four years later—that is, only five years 
after the Revocation—the manufacturers of lustrings and alamode 
silks had formed themselves into a company, and obtained from 
Parliament an Act forbidding altogether the importation of foreign 
goods. The French had lost a market, and English gold, instead 
of crossing the Channel, circulated within the realm. We had 
been an agricultural, wheat-growing nation, actually sending much 
of our wool to be woven into cloth and to be dyed in France and 
Flanders. It was the gentle and profitable strangers who made us 
a “‘nation of shopkeepers.”’ 

The French exiles did more than change the economic conditions 
of England; they profoundly affected (a) its religious, and (b) its 
political history. The State aid given to separatist congregations 
is a milestone in the progress of religious toleration. But this fact, 
instructive in itself, has no bearing on the present situation. A 
generation which has sheltered the religious congregations expelled 
from liberal France, and which scrupulously respects the religion 
of every subject race, has passed beyond its teaching. History in 
this direction will not repeat itself. Fruitfully may we ask 
ourselves, however, what would have happened if Holland 
had not welcomed the flower of the French army, the men 
trained under Condé and Turenne. Would William of Orange 
have ventured to land at Torbay? Or, having landed, 
would he have been successful against James’s attempt to recover 
his throne in Ireland? The Huguenots were the backbone of the 
““contemptible little army ’’ with which the Dutchman came to us 
on November 15th, 1688. Many gentlemen of France served in 
the ranks; they largely officered his other forces; they were his 
aides-de-camp. Disbanded on account of the English fear of a 
standing army, they were re-embodied, and fresh levies were raised 
in Switzerland and Holland, as soon as the news reached London 
that James II. had landed in Ireland with 2,500 French soldiers. 
In Ireland, therefore, Frenchmen met Frenchmen. We all 
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remember the story of Shomberg at the Battle of the Boyne, 
and how, after Caillemot had fallen mortally wounded, he dashed 
into the river, with the cry: ‘‘ Allons, Messieurs. Rappellez votre _ 
““ courage et vos ressentiments, voila vos persécuteurs.’’ He died, 
but the spirit of his rallying cry lived and conquered. 

Many of these Huguenot soldiers—like the gallant Ruvigny— 
entered William’s service permanently, and helped him to 
continue that stubborn warfare against the aggressive militarism 
of France, the difficulty and importance of which the English never 
fully understood. 

Thus, when we stand to-day by the bedside of French and 
Belgian soldiers, we may reflect that here too we have one of 
history’s repetitions, and that some 220 years ago our ancestors 
must again and again have been called upon to dress the wounds 
of foreigners who contributed to their freedom. 

After the Peace of Limerick the Irish Parliament offered 
naturalisation and the free use of their religion to any Huguenot 
soldiers or artisans who would settle in Ireland. This was a return 
to an ancient, but intermittently followed, policy. Strafford had 
attempted to establish the linen trade in Ulster by means of Flemish 
and French settlements. Under Charles II. refugees were 
forwarded from England to Ireland at Government expense. The 
Irish Parliament in 1674 granted letters of naturalisation and 
admission to all corporations to French refugees; and the Duke of 
Ormonde formed ‘‘ Plantations ’’—to use the word of the epoch— 
in Dublin, Cork, Youghal, Lisburn, and other places, thereby 
establishing the manufacture of linen, gloves, and lace, and the 
weaving of tabinet, hereafter to be known as Irish poplin. 

The refugees found their most congenial home and established 
their most successful manufactures among the Scotch Calvinists 
of Down and Antrim. Even before the passing of the Act (1697), 
designated to encourage flax-growing and linen making, William 
III. had drawn from Holland a certain Picard refugee, one Louis 
‘Crommelin, whose family had been for four hundred years engaged 
in linen manufacture. He had given proof of his business 
intuition by quietly realising the greater part of his property at 
St. Quentin before the Revocation, and as soon as he was appointed 
‘“* Overseer’ of the ‘‘ Royal Linen Manufactory of Ireland’’ he 
put £10,000 into the business. On this advance of capital the 
English Government granted him 8 per cent. interest for twelve 
years, with a life annuity of £200, and £120 for his assistants. 
‘Crommelin selected Lisburn as the headquarters of his experiment, 
speedily gathered round him a colony of various ranks, and 
imported from Holland a thousand looms and spinning wheels. 
Every stage of the manufacture, from the sowing of the flax to the 
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bleaching of the cloth, was carefully superintended, and improve- 
ments were introduced into each process. No one who knows 
Ulster to-day can have two opinions about the wisdom of this 
‘relief,’ and the ‘‘ profitableness,’’ of its recipients. Crommelin’s 
brother, William, started a branch industry at Kinsale; while the 
Corporation of Waterford, in 1693, offered fifty habitations and the 
Freedom of the City to any French Protestants who would initiate 
a similar business. For a while the Waterford colonists prospered, 
and the wine trade of the South passed almost entirely into their 
hands. 

In Cork a woollen manufactory was started by a certain Jacques 
de la Fontaine, whose adventures and character would furnish 
material for a thrilling romance; but the English had always 
regarded the wool trade in Ireland with jealousy, and the help 
given to the linen makers by Government was not extended to 
them. 

The Huguenot colonies never struck deep in the soil of Southern 
Ireland, and little by little withered and died. The most 
picturesque of them was the military settlement at Portarlington, 
the forfeited property of Sir Patrick Grant, which William III. 
bestowed on that gallant soldier the Marquis de Ruvigny in com- 
pensation for the lands he had lost for conscience-sake in France. 
His principal settlers were retired soldiers, men of good birth and 
breeding, with their families; and for them he built over a hundred 
comfortable houses, two schools, and two churches. Their neat 
and commodious dwellings, their highly cultivated gardens, in 
which grew flowers and fruits hitherto entirely unknown in Ireland, 
the amenities of their social intercourse, the purity of their morals, 
the gentleness of their manners, made the settlement a pleasant 
oasis in the Irish desert. But when, in 1699, Lord Galway, like 
the other recipients of William’s over-hasty bounty, was deprived 
of his Irish estates, the prosperity of the colony received a check 
from which it never really recovered. The goodwill and financial 
help, which might have made Portarlington not the centre of manu- 
facturing industry, but of humane intercourse and letters, was 
henceforth withheld. The colony slowly decayed, though not 
before much of its blood had been drawn into the best life of_ 
Ireland. 

This is no place to speak of England’s persistent suspicion of 
her chosen ruler; of her statesmen’s narrow purview, and William’s 
wider outlook and lack of financial backing; of his mistakes in 
respect of the Irish forfeitures; of the attitude of Parliament 
towards them and him. Like all great rulers, William knew what 
to relinquish and when to yield, and never showed his wisdom and 
self-command more clearly than in the tussle over the dismissal 
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of his bodyguard and the cancelling of his grants in Ireland. The 
Resumption Bill struck a death-blow at the scheme of a great 
Plantation in Ireland, which is alluded to again and again in Henri 
de Miremont’s letters, which William undoubtedly favoured, and 
of which we see the initial step in 1693, when he recommended the 
Protestant princes of Germany and the States General of Holland 
to pay for the transport of six hundred families to the coast, 
promising to provide for their conveyance to Ireland. ‘‘ The 
‘““ King,’ wrote Lord Galway at this time, ‘‘ perceives so clearly 
““ how valuable their settlement would be in his Kingdom of Ire- 
‘“‘land, that he is resolved to provide all the money that may be 
““ required for the purpose.”’ 

Looking back at the closing seicento from the standpoint of the 
opening twentieth century, we cannot but regret that England was 
so strangely blind to her great opportunity, that Parliament did not 
appropriate a large portion of the Irish forfeitures to the use of 
the refugees, and that, in concert with the King and the Huguenot 
leaders abroad, a great Plantation in Ireland was not arranged and 
financed. ‘‘ The gentle and profitable strangers ’’ would fain have 
come en masse to the Emerald Isle, which loomed, de Miremont 
tells us, on their far horizon as ‘‘ une veritable terre promise ’”’ 
—a Canaan which for our sins surely, not theirs, they were not 
allowed to enter. 

Are we to-day being given ‘‘one more chance’’? Would the 
Roman Catholic strangers now with us amalgamate as happily with 
the southern and western Irish as the Calvinists of the seventeenth 
century did with the Ulster Scotch? The possibilities of a Belgian 
plantation in Ireland, of course, largely depend on the length 
and issue of the present struggle, and of the condition of their 
devastated country at its close. It is true also toa great extent that, 
whereas the exiles of the past landed as settlers, those of the present 
are merely lodgers. Nevertheless, it should be remembered that 
the ancestors of many distinguished families, whom to-day we call 
British, yet who remain proud of their Huguenot names and 
pedigrees, hoped, even to the second and third generation, for a 
return to France when the troubles should be overpast. 

The refugees of the seventeenth century invigorated not only the 
industry and commerce of the country which sheltered them, but 
also its moral and intellectual life. Le Grand Monarque—as he 
thought himself—banished not merely or chiefly the holders of this 
or that doctrine, the protesters against this or that ceremony, but 
independent thought and freedom of inquiry and the scientific 
mind. The men who impoverished France and enriched the 
countries of their adoption were of varying shades of theological 
opinion and religious fervour, but all alike were of the temper that 
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cannot be dragooned into belief, and never admits that ‘ Paris is 
‘* well worth a mass,’’ or the violation of conscience a trifle. That 
the repetition of history should extend to this peculiar calibre, this 
unique quality, were too much to expect of Fate: yet assuredly 
something tonic, something “‘ reconstituting,’ as the Italians say, 
may be drawn into our national life from the present immigration. 
The mere exercise of charity, in a simple, human, personal way is 
health-giving. Our villagers, for example, ignorant of political 
subtleties, show to the strangers domiciled among them the purest 
neighbourliness. The Belgian is simply to them one ‘‘ who has 
‘‘ fallen among thieves,’? and who has the further misfortune of 
being unable to talk English. And the quality of the Good 
Samaritan is invariably ‘‘ twice blessed! ”’ 

For those who serve with fuller knowledge, gratitude mingles 
with compassion. We give with a sense of reciprocating benefits, — 
and we find in the exile’s plight teaching, which, assimilated, 
should convert us into a nation in arms. ‘‘ There is no ostentation 
‘of charity in this enormous labour of relief. And there is no 
‘‘ humiliation in its reception,’’ writes an Italian, in the Corriere 
della Sera, who has looked on with the impartial acuteness of one 
outside the game. ‘‘ The dignity of the Belgians in this moment 
‘‘ of necessity is a cheering spectacle. They preserve in accepting 
“‘ the little that can be offered them a quiet pride, which proceeds 
“‘ from the knowledge of all which they have lost serenely, for the 
“sake of saving something infinitely more precious—Liberty.”’ 

Thus once again we return to the Huguenot ideals. We have 
still a flame to catch, blinding us to minor discouragements and 
individual defects: a flame which will purify and warm: a flame 
which springs upwards from burning hearths and homes, and 
which, like the pyres of martyrs for their faith, may prove a beacon 
light “‘ not easily put out.” 


Laura M. Raac. 
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DOGBERRY AND VERGES, 


T is but eighty-five years since Sir Robert Peel gave to London 
a trained body of professional police. It was only in 1835 that 
the municipal boroughs acquired the same protection, and 
it was not till 1856 that county districts were compelled by law to 
adopt the same safeguards. In the memory of many persons the 
parish constable and the watch still Jive and have their being, and 
those persons have seen enter on the stage of life ‘‘ Dogberry and 
“Verges, with the Watch,’’ and moreover, they have lived to see 
them re-enter—no disrespect is meant—in the shape of the special 
constables of our day. As English institutions go, the police 
constable is not a very aged creation. Dr. McKechnie, in his 
admirable commentary on Magna Carta, tells us that— 


The name Constable has at different periods been applied to 
officers of extremely different types. The King’s High Constable, 
a descendant of the horse-thane of the Anglo-Saxon kings, was 
originally the member of the royal household responsible for the 
King’s stables. At a later date, he shared with the Earl Marshal 
the duties of Commander-in-chief. The name of Constable came to 
be applied also to commanders of small bodies of troops, whether 
in castles or elsewhere. At a later date the word was used in 
connection with duties of watch and ward; each hundred had its 
high constable, and each village its petty constable in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The name is, at the present day, confined 
to members of the police force. 


The military association of the constable is not without signifi- 
cance at the present time. Mr. Round shows us that the unit of the 
feudal army in Normandy and England was a Constabularia of ten 
knights. In the very stormy days of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, constables for preserving the peace had become a 
necessity. Miss Abram, in her delightful book on English Life 
and Manners in the Later Middle Ages, relates that in August, 
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1461, ‘‘ the Constables of Norwich were directed by the municipal 
‘“‘ authorities to warn the inhabitants who kept open shops in the 
‘* streets, to have as many staves as they had men-servants in their 
‘‘shops, for preserving the peace, and resisting rioters and 
‘“‘rebels.’’ In those days special constables of this type were a 
national necessity, and every good man and true was ready to wield 
his stave or baton, bill or truncheon, in the good cause of peace. 

In Shakespeare’s time England had settled down to more or less 
peaceful ways, and the constable had become part of the steady- 
going machinery of society. It isa fortunate fact that Shakespeare, 
in Much Ado About Nothing, has preserved for us so vivid a 
picture of the constabulary of his oe Dogberry and Verges are 
described as ‘‘ two foolish officers.’ Presumably Dogberry was 
the high constable of the hundred, though he is called throughout 
the Master Constable, for he had the appointment of the Constable 
of the Watch. He asks Verges who is the best man for the post. 
Verges indicates Hugh Oatcake or George Seacoal, ‘‘ for they can 
‘‘write and read.’”’ Dogberry appoints George Seacoal: “ there- 
‘“fore bear you the lantern.’? Dogberry then delivers his famous 
charge to the newly appointed constable and the watch, and it 
will be useful to set down, neglecting for the moment the incom- 
parable humour of it, the substance of the charge: To apprehend 
all vagrants; to bid any man, even the King himself, stand in the 
King’s name; to make no noise in the streets; to call at all the ale- 
houses, and bid those that are drunk get them to bed; to arrest on 
suspicion; if any matter of weight chances to call up the chief 
constable, to wit Dogberry. The time of the play is obviously, 
from various passages, late June, and this explains the time when 
the watch retires, at sunrise: ‘‘ Let us go sit here upon the church- 
‘bench till two, and then all go to bed.”’ But it was not to be a 
peaceful midsummer night. Despite the advice of Dogberry, that 
‘“merciful man,’’ as Verges, the quiet echo and perhaps satirist 
of his partner called him, Hugh Oatcake and George Seacoal and 
the rest were, as stout Englishmen, quite as eager to make an arrest 
as any special constable of our day. They listen in the shadow of 
the old church to the villainy of Don John and his hirelings, and 
then they rush out crying ‘‘ We charge you in the prince’s name, 
“‘stand!’’ One of the watch is sent off to ‘call up the right 
‘“master constable,’’ and the first watchman ends all protests: 
““ Never speak : we charge you, let us obey you to go with us.’’ So 
Oatcake and Seacoal, and the rest of the watch, bear off their 
captives to the gaol, whither, on the order of Leonato, a Justice of 
the Peace, and Dogberry, Francis Seacoal (was he a brother of 
George, or did Dogberry commit yet one more error hitherto over- 
looked ?) brought pen and ink horn to set down their examination. 
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The examination is conducted by Dogberry, with the assistance 
of the Sexton, who place on record the evidence of the watchmen. 
That Conrade, the ruffianly gentleman, regarded Dogberry as 
an ass, Dogberry, a man in years, an officer, a householder, sub- 
Stantial in purse and person, and one that knew the law, matters 
little: Dogberry’s men had brought the truth to light, and what 
learned constable could go further; so may it ever be. 

Other. times, other manners, and though much else has altered, 
the “‘ care and honest pains’’ of Dogberry and Verges and their 
men has not altered, as the King’s lieges to-day can testify through 
the length and breadth of England concerning many thousands of 
Englishmen who are shamefacedly under the cover of night serving 
their country in the one little way that their powers permit. 

But, after all, it is not the business of the constable, matters of 
charge and arrest, that is chiefly now in the mind of the writer: 
there are two other points of view—that of the constables inter se 
and of the constable as an observer of a sleeping world. Both of 
those matters were in the mind of the dramatist, and both are in the 
mind of every special constable on duty every night. Mr. Punch, 
who is ever a species of universal special constable, has with his 
usual prescience revealed with kindly pen the humorous side of the 
watchdog’s night life. That life is indeed full of humorous sugges- 
tion; sometimes, indeed, so extraordinarily like the spirit of the 
scenes in Much Ado that it is impossible not to realise that the 
passage of centuries leaves national characteristics untouched. Take 
any experienced special constable; place him under cross-examina- 
tion of the kindliest kind, and he will confess that he has spent hours 
with Dogberry, with Verges, with the admirable Sexton, and the 
priceless brothers Seacoal. It is true that they do not mix up 
words and meanings, law and sentiment, in the precise way that 
their Elizabethan forebears affected: but for stubborn obstinacy, 
for grim determination, for kindliness mixed with suspicion, for 
wrongheadedness mingled with the will to reach two o’clock or six 
o’clock wide-awake, if apparently asleep, they are the peers of 
the men who arrested with muddled words but iron grip the 
conspirators of Messina. 

Now, as of old, various classes mingle to keep the watch 
that keeps the peace. And there is a general opinion that the 
new constabulary, like the new armies, is doing a great work 
in breaking down the artificial boundaries that classification 
of incomes had been making between man and man. The war, if 
it has done no other good thing, has shown us that, after all, the 
English spirit of patriotism, resourcefulness, and good fellowship 
has no class limitations, and that in emergencies it is the man or 
woman who has this spirit in its most active form that leads the 
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rest. Then, again, by the coke fire that cheers the midnight watch 
the shibboleths, the watch-and-passwords of class and class, are 
exchanged, and perhaps, for the first time, appreciated. The rich 
man is found not only to be a creature of pleasure; he can revel in 
discomfort with the best, and place his money, too, at his country’s 
service; the professional man is found to be not only a trade 
unionist, he can be uncomfortable for his country as well as for his 
pocket; the clerk as well as the employer is revealed in an un- 
expectedly heroic fashion, for he must be at his desk all day as well 
as at the main sewage works half the night; the artisan and the 
agricultural classes, represented not so much by the special constable 
as by professional constables and sergeants who visit the watch 
during the night, are revealed as disciplined, resourceful, and, 
above all things, tolerant even of special constables. 

To every one of these sections of the community there are 
three things that make a direct appeal: England (the home, 
when all is said and done, of freedom); the hunger for adventure ; 
the love of the hearth. All constables, whether special or 
merely superhuman controllers of traffic, bore each other to 
death with the virtues of their mothers, wives, sisters, brothers, 
and children; and each bears the boring with tolerance, feeling 
without doubt that his own are much better than these, but 
picking up unacknowledged information all the same that will 
lead to the greater perfection of the already perfect home. 
And the experiences of the regular police, recited with an 
absolutely unconscious modesty, give a sense of nothingness to 
even the most stalwart special. Verges asked a master constable 
what was the most terrifying experience he had ever had, and he 
received a most surprising answer. The experience was not in the 
town, or the borough, or the slum, or the mysterious quarters of 
the great city to which he was attached, though his experiences in 
all these places were wonderful and horrible enough. This was his 
experience: in early days, patrolling an unfrequented road far from 
the haunts of man, he heard one night a strange noise coming 
from a hedge: flashing his lantern he saw lying there with his face 
to the sky the most gigantic black man that ever came out of Africa, 
the open stertorous mouth disclosing huge rows of ivory worthy of 
the same continent. It was the incongruity of the sight in an 
English lane that gave the shock. There was no need to break in 
upon this terrible sleep, and when the young man passed that way 
again the Negro-tramp had resumed ‘‘ the road.’? Many town 
dwellers in these last few months have learnt for the first time what 
“the road,’’ that momentary freehold of the midnight tramp, 
means; the barometer of human hopes and fears and woes, rising 
and falling while the hours are young and the stars are bright, and 
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the feet are sore and the stomach is empty. And country dwellers 
have learnt, too, something of towns and cities in the silent hours, 
when beds of pain give the only window lights, and the fragments 
that remain after all the rest of the world is be-blanketted, seek the 
sheltered nooks of the tired city. Some favoured special constables 
have gained from rural heights the sight of both worlds: far off 
below them lie the lights of Manchester or some other mighty centre 
of commerce, around them is the spirit of Nature watching with 
them over the lonely road. 

In some such spot the constable suffers great temptation: not the 
temptation to sleep, for is not this outing a great adventure, after 
all, for a hungry soul that fate and time hold back from the beloved 
Front; but the temptation to dream over the wonder and mystery of 
it all. There is the city, a field of blinking lights, stars surely! 
There are the heavens, a field of twinkling stars, lights of a City 
surely, a City Eternal in the heavens not made with hands! Here 
betwixt them is Verges, a watchman on the road from one to the 
other. O watchman, what of the night, what of Arcturus and Orion 
and the Pleiades, of the Bear and the Lion, of the Oriflamme, that 
field of scattered stars; what of High Street and Low Street, of 
Sin, Repentance, Judgment, which is War! What of the night 
with its melancholy owl calling through the woods, with its 
barking fox and heavy breathing kine. ‘‘ If you hear a child cry 
““in the night,’? quoth Goodman Verges, ‘‘ you must call to the 
““nurse and bid her still it,’’ you must not stop on the Church 
Bench, you must out and into the city. That is the lesson of it all, 
quoth to himself the Verges of our day, ‘‘ if you hear a child cry 
‘‘in the night you must call to the nurse and bid her still it,” 
every child of man. And he turned to Dogberry, but at that 
moment a crisp step sounded through the wood. ‘‘ Who goes 
‘“‘there?’’ cried Dogberry. ‘‘ A friend,’ quoth the Sergeant of 
the Watch. And Verges hid his vision in his soul. 


Si fe fom cS A PE 
REVIEWS. 
BNIVERSITY DRAMA IN THE TUDOR AGE.® 


Mr. Boas has been a little unfortunate in the time of publication 
of his immensely important work on the University Drama in the 
Tudor Age, for not only laws, but drama, and all that pertains to 
drama, are bound to suffer when Bellona takes the boards in the 
universal comedy. But, after all, if critical literature has, for the 
time being, lost interest from the absorption of the public in war 


* University Drama in the Tudor Age, by Frederick S. Boas, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. 
LL.D., (St. Andrews). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (price 14s. net). 
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themes, Mr. Boas may rest content with the thought that the 
importance of his exhaustive examination of this curious phase in 
the history of the drama in England is well recognised, and will, 
beyond all doubt, remain the standard work on the subject. When 
the war is over and the revival of literature that must follow these 
strenuous times has begun, it will be more important than ever to 
understand the forces that lie behind our successive stages of 
literary development, and Mr. Boas’s book will come into its own. 

The fact that must strike the reader, first of all, in considering 
this work is its extreme and almost meticulous laboriousness. Mr. 
Boas has left little for others to glean. The fields, if not bare, would 
nevertheless not afford a livelihood for a German professor of 
English literature in an American University. Of course, there 
are plenty of problems left: Did Christopherson write a Latin 
version of jepodeas Thomas Tanner declares and Mr. Boas 
believes, and if so, is it still extant? Was The Destruction of 
Thebes performed at Oxford before Odet de Coligny, Cardinal de 
Chatillon, in 1569? Is Gager’s comedy Rivales still extant? It 
‘was never printed, and no manuscript of it is known.’’ It 
nevertheless may turn up, for revived as it was nine years after its 
original production before ‘‘ Albertus Alasco, Prince Palatine 
** of Siradia in Poland,’’ in 1583, there must have been a number 
of manuscripts available at that date. Who adapted, under the title 
Lelia, the play GI’ Ingannati through the French version Les 
Abusez? Mr. Boas suggests that George Meriton and George 
Mountaine may have been the adapters, and makes an interesting 
comparison with Twelfth Night. Again our American friend 
may strive to extend the invaluable Actor-lists that Mr. Boas has 
compiled. 

Mr. Boas gives us a list of about one hundred plays known to 
have been performed at Oxford or Cambridge in Tudor times 
between the years 1520 and 1603, and representing many other 
plays now unknown. Of these three (including two by Aristo- 
phanes) were in Greek, and eighteen (or perhaps only fifteen) were 
in English. The first English play (Thersites) was performed at 
Oxford, probably at Magdalen, in 1537. Two plays of Nicholas 
Grimald’s were produced in 1640. Gammer Gurton’s Needle (Mr. 
Boas is convinced that John Bridges, sometime Bishop of Oxford, 
was the author, while Dr. Henry Bradley stands for William 
Stevenson) was produced at Christ’s College, Cambridge, not 
earlier than 1560. In 1564 Nicholas Udall’s Ezechias was acted at 
King’s College, Cambridge, and after that date we get English 
University plays by R. Edwardes, and various anonymous authors. 
These English plays included Palamon and Arcyte, Caesars 
Revenge, The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, The Return from 
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Parnassus, Club Law (possibly by G. Ruggle), and Narcissus. 
None of these plays came from hands familiar to us in the history 
of Elizabethan drama. The reason is perhaps not difficult to find. 
There was a great gulf fixed between the professional and the 
University play-actors. The former were hunted not only out of 
Cambridge by the Vice-Chancellor, but out of Chesterton by the 
parish constable. If a University wit became a professional he 
was cut off from the congregation of either University. By 1593 
Oxford was as pure as Cambridge in this respect. The amateur 
must not be contaminated by even ‘‘ the Queen’s men.’’ There 
was a good deal to be said for this position, for, speaking largely, 
the Universities were, and are, educational institutions, and ‘‘ the 
““ play ’’ could only ultimately be justified on educational grounds. 
As Mr. Boas points out, ‘‘ it formed part of the Renaissance scheme 
‘““of education, as a pedagogical instrument for the teaching of 
““classics and rhetoric. Those who have recently sought to make 
““dialogue and action prominent factors in classical instruction 
‘““ will find here their methods anticipated on the largest scale.’’ 
The direct effect of the University plays on the work of the great 
dramatists was slight. Marlowe left Cambridge in 1587, and it 
has been suggested that Marlowe wrote those passages in the 
Tragedie of Dido, ‘‘ which are most closely imitated from the 
““ Aineid’’’ before he went down, and yet Mr. Boas makes it clear 
that Gager’s Dido had no effect whatever on the great romantic 
tragedy. The indirect effect is a very different matter. The 
University wits and men about town carried with them a tradition 
of play-acting that reacted in the Tudor age with enormous effect 
on the popular conception of the stage. ‘‘ Marlowe, Greene, Nash, 
‘‘and other gownsmen carried their early experience of Cambridge 
‘‘ plays and players into the service of the London professional 
**stage. The nobles who, as undergraduate spectators or actors, 
‘* had been familiarised with the learned drama became patrons of 
“* the travelling companies that filled Tudor England almost from 
‘*end to end with theatrical activity.” 

There is another point of the first importance that Mr. Boas’s 
immense erudition suggests. It is this: the University play 
explains, almost entirely, the apparently miraculous speed with 
which the drama reached its splendid height in England. Right 
through the Middle Ages the dramatic instinct in one form or 
another was noticeable in the English people of all classes, and 
one form of it was closely associated with schools. This instinct 
slowly gathered force and reputation, and in the fifteenth century 
it began to take shape in mummings, play actings, and disguisings 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Boas is surprised that the records 
of such things come late, but it is not surprising really, for these 
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performances were attached to customary periods, when the 
Universities were in vacation, and the undergraduates were 
performing at home. When the play was taken up as a regular 
thing, it became an educational force, and the plays, or imitations 
of the plays of the great Greek and Latin dramatists were, in addition 
to ordinary ludi, performed. Thus, in so far as the Universities 
affected the growth of our great national drama, they brought to 
bear on the matter the ripest traditions of Athens and Rome and, 
particularly at Cambridge, thanks probably to the influence of the 
Erasmian circle, the dramatic conceptions, largely dependent on 
Seneca and Plautus, of the Italian Renaissance. Moreover, many 
of the colleges most closely associated with the drama are of Tudor 
origin: ‘‘ With their stately buildings and ample endowments, 
‘‘ those new homes of learning were ideally suited to become the 
‘* centres of a neo-classic dramatic art.’’ To pass from classical 
plays to new fields, to biblical plays and native comedy, was no 
mean achievement, and when we come to Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
we have a comedy that combines an atmosphere that might almost 
represent modern Russian village life with a “‘ deftness of construc- 
‘‘ tion ’’ (to use Mr. Boas’s phrase) that knows nothing of crudeness 
or elementary striving after effect. ‘‘ There is not a line that does 
‘“not help forward the action of the piece. Moreover, the play- 
‘“ wright is an adept in the manipulation of metre and language.”’ 
If this was possible in 1550, everything else was possible in 1590, 
for the art that made the comedy possible was disseminated 
through England by the outward flow of University life. More- 
over, while Cambridge broke new ground in comedy, Oxford in 
tragedy ‘‘ ventured into less-trodden ways.’’ Comedy and Tragedy 
of high order was a concept in the mind of every parson and 
dominus, and therefore of every villager witl: dramatic instincts, by 
the date of Shakespeare’s birth. The national tendency to drama 
of the English peasantry was thus reinforced along the most 
effective lines by the indirect influence of the Universities. Under 
such circumstances the great efflorescence of the drama in late 
Elizabethan days is perhaps less miraculous but more truly 
wonderful—as an inheritance from Greece—than we have 
commonly believed. Mr. Boas'‘s fruitful book will, we believe, 
do much to support such a thesis. It makes us understand for the 
first time the large significance of the Universities in the growth of 
the English drama, and therefore of English literature. If it could 
be supplemented by two volumes, one on local plays and another 
on plays at the schoois and the Inns of Court, we should be in a 
position to estimate more fully the actual process by which the 
drama was stimulated early in the sixteenth century. 


J. E. G. pe M. 
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DR. HOLLAND ROSE ON THE WAR.* 


During the stress of war, when the ordinary citizen is absorbed 
in the struggles of the moment, it is the duty of the historian to 
exhibit the issue in perspective, to dig into the roots of the past, 
to place knowledge and imagination in the scales of judgment. 
These duties are adequately fulfilled by Dr. Holland Rose in the 
eight lectures delivered at Cambridge in the autumn to crowded 
audiences. Well-equipped for his task by his life-long study of 
Europe in the nineteenth century, he has produced a volume, 
small in size and cheap in price, but packed with knowledge and 
distinguished by his usual lucidity and moderation. The first 
lecture is entitled “‘ Anglo-German Rivalry, 1875-1888’; but the 
friction was very mild. Bismarck was cautious, and both Glad- 
stone and Salisbury approved of German colonial development, 
and our troublesome quarrels with France and Russia counselled 
a yielding attitude towards the new Empire. The scene changes 
with the accession of the Emperor William II., to whose character 
and policy the second lecture is devoted. He points to the two 
types of Hohenzollern ruler—the granite sternness of Frederick 
William IJ. and Frederick the Great, and the softer artistic strain of 
Frederick I. and Frederick William IV. These two elements are 
blended in the Kaiser, who adds to them a magnetic charm which 
none of his ancestors have possessed. Though Dr. Rose quotes 
several descriptions of the effect produced by this striking and 
versatile personality, he would do well to add to his picture some 
traits drawn from Miss Topham’s Memories of the Katser’s Court, 
a book which contains the most intimate and authoritative account 
of the happy family life of the War-Lord ever published. 

Those who call the Kaiser far-seeing, and those who call him 
impulsive, are both right, as the third and fourth lectures prove. In 
his creation of a navy with Heligoland as its pivot, in his con- 
viction that Germany must indulge in Weltpolitik like other great 
Powers, he was in advance of Bismarck; but in his methods he 
was clumsy and rough, making enemies of Japan by intervention 
after the war of 1895, and of England by the telegram to Kruger. 
Dr. Rose shrewdly remarks that this celebrated thunderbolt was 
less provocative than it appeared; and it is an interesting and little- 
known fact, not mentioned in these pages, that when the Kaiser 
came to realise the mischief of his action he frankly expressed his 
regret to the British Court. Indeed, there is evidence that at least 
up to 1912 he worked, however fitfully and crudely, for good 
relations with England. 

The account of the Moroccan controversies is clear and impartial ; 


* Origins of the War, by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., Cambridge University Press. 2s. 
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but Dr. Rose does not seem aware that the danger to Europeans 
in Fez, which was the pretext for the capture of the capital in 
IgiI, was purely imaginary. Nor, in dealing with the Bagdad 
Railway, does he discuss the important judgment of Sir Frank 
Lascelles that we ought to have participated in the scheme. The 
fifth lecture, on Alsace-Lorraine, is particularly good. The sixth 
records the vicissitudes of the Balkan peninsula, while the closing 
lectures deal with the immediate origins of the war. Dr. Rose 
repeatedly expresses his regret that the German Empire came too 
late into the field to secure its fair share of the earth’s surface, 
and his final verdict is that the present war represents a determined 
and desperate effort of the German people to force its way through 
to more favourable conditions. 


GPs Ge 


INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


International law seems a sorry business to most people to-day 
as we observe Belgium rent in pieces, frontier to frontier, by that 
very Germany which six years before had at The Hague confirmed 
treaties specially designed to protect the lamb from the wolf. But 
if Germany has deliberately chosen to throw morality to the winds 
and to make herself for evermore a byword among nations, it is all 
the more reason that other nations should stand by their engage- 
ments and by the immemorial customs that have ruled the conduct 
of war. A renewed study of international laws confirms more 
strongly than ever the opinion continually expressed in these pages 
that there must be no reprisals when the invasion of Germany, 
simultaneously in Silesia and Westphalia, begins. The invasion 
may be delayed for some months yet, but it is at last within 
measurable distance. Our commanders will not visit upon the 
famous cities of Germany the iniquities poured out on Belgium 
and France by the Kaiser and his Generals, von der Goltz and von 
Moltke. Only by such self-restraint can the law that that eminent 
jurist, Dr. T. J. Lawrence, has so aptly illustrated by famous 
documents in the admirable volume before us be affirmed. In 
fact to-day the bases of international law are being cemented with 
blood by a war which is a war in defence of small nationalities, a 
war of civilisation against barbarism armed and decked with 
science. 

*(1) A Concise treatise on private International Jurisprudence, based on the 
decisions 1n the English Courts, by John Alderson Foote, K.C., Recorder of Exeter. 
ak by Colman Phillipson, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. Stevens & Haynes 


(2) Documents Illustrative of International Law, by the Rev. T. J. Lawrence, 
M.A., LL.D. Messrs. Macmillan (price 7s. 6d. net). 
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In a moment we will return to the main principles of law 
for which the Allies stand, but first we would point out the immense 
significance in the whole question of the relationship of nations of 
private international jurisprudence. As long ago as 1878, Mr. 
J- A. Foote compiled his important practical work on private 
international law. Twenty years earlier Mr. Westlake had pro- 
duced his memorable treatise on the same subject, a work that 
penetrated with supreme felicity into the principles that must 
govern the private relations of persons of different domicile or 
nationality. Mr. Foote’s book was of a different type; it was, and 
is, a case-law book, a brilliant attempt to bring order out of chaos 
so far as the English decisions were concerned, to construct a 
framework of law from the decisions of our Courts. The fourth 
edition of this important work has been undertaken by a brilliant 
jurist of the younger school, Dr. Colman Phillipson, and from his 
hands we have now a vast volume, admirably printed, and arranged 
with a continuous summary of the successive conclusions provided 
at the end of the volume. The work is a monumental one, and it 
has the peculiar value that for the historian it will exactly measure 
the condition of private international law at the moment before the 
outbreak of the Great European War. That war is certain to leave 
permanent marks on the rules governing the private relations of 
persons of different nationality or different domicile. We shall find 
not improbably that the lines which separate our English from Con- 
tinental international jurisprudence have been redrawn; we shall 
perhaps rely in times to come more upon nationality than upon 
domicile in determining questions of jurisdiction; the inter- 
national laws of marriage will, it may be hoped, be placed upon 
a more satisfactory basis, and questions of jurisdiction generally, in 
questions of contract as well as of status, will be simplified. The 
importance of private international law is that it must be formu- 
lated, must be binding, must have a sanction. The needs of 
individuals, of families, of international trade, make it impossible 
to conceive of such a defiance of private international law as 
Germany has shown in the case of public international law. But 
if private international law becomes a vast common code, as the 
Roman law once was, then it will in itself provide a sanction for 
public international law. The growth of pressure of this sort has 
long been visible, and civilisation is indebted to jurists like Dr. 
Westlake, and practical lawyers like Mr. Foote and Dr. Phillipson 
for showing us in such lucid fashion the rapid upgrowth of bonds 
between nations that in a few years will be able to defy even the 
unchastened savagery of the Teuton. 

Even in time of war, private international law provides some direct 
bonds between belligerents, and powerful bonds that exist through 
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cominon relations with neutrals. But it would be idle to deny that 
the pouring of the German hordes of savages into Belgium has 
dislocated very largely the operations of private international law 
and trade. Therefore it is the more necessary that the rules of war 
conveniently summarised in The Hague Convention of 1907 should 
be scrupulously followed by the Allies on sea and land. Dr. 
Lawrence shows us how modern public international law came into 
being. He gives us documents that illustrate the relations of 
nations in time of peace, and particularly show the determina- 
tion of the United States of America and Great Britain to maintain 
not only peaceful but the most cordial relations; and he gives us 
both the laws of neutrality and the laws of war. For the Allies 
these laws must be binding, at any rate in so far that neither 
armies in the field nor fleets at sea shall be guilty of conduct that 
could be attacked in any court of honour or of morals. Unhappily, 
the conduct of Germany has rendered inevitable the use of air- 
bombs and the development of the submarine. If at the end of 
this war nations were to arrange to eliminate these weapons, as they 
have already eliminated, on the proposal of Russia, explosive 
bullets, a great advance would be made. But for the present it 
must suffice for the Allies so to conduct the final stages of the 
war that they can say to the world, We have infringed no 
recognised law of honour, no principle of morality; we have left 
family life unsullied; we have protected the non-combatant; no 
ruined cities lie behind our armies; no seaside playground lies 
before the guns of our fleets a charnel-house of slaughtered women 
and children. 
* * * 


ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE.* 


To all lovers of Italian Gardens this book will bring much 
pleasure, while the charming way in which Mrs. Cartwright has 
environed her gardens with the history of the period makes them 
deeply interesting. The love of fresh air and sunshine is the 
natural complement of wealth, and the Italians of the Renaissance 
followed in the steps of their progenitors of ancient Rome in their 
devotion to the villa and its accompaniment the garden. No doubt 
in a sense this latter development was shorn of its raison d’étre since 
the gods and goddesses no longer reigned supreme, and the groves 
which led to the altars had lost their real significance and had 
become archaic; but the magnificence of wealth needed an outlet 
not only into the air and sunshine, and the art of the Renaissance 


* Italian Gardens of the Renaissance and other Studies, by Julia Cartwright. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., London. 1914. Price tos. 6d. net.) 
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found within these walled gardens, where walked and refreshed 
themselves the famous men and women of the time, scope for the 
enlargement of its fancy. Michelangelo and Leonardo designed 
both villa and garden, Raphael painted for the Grotta, and natural 
beauty and art were met together to soothe and recreate the human 
spirit, tired and jaded, even in this golden age, ‘‘ with the noise 
“‘and tumult of the city and the turmoil of the Piazza.’’ The 
reader of this book will be led on, page by page, by the delightful 
descriptions of these gardens, and feel that he has become intimate 
with their beauties and the age in which they flourished. 

The latter half of this work is given to ‘‘ Other Studies ’—Bianca 
Sforza, The Certosa of Florence, A Tomb at Ravenna, A 
Visit to La Vernia, and last, but in nowise least, the charm- 
ing and whole-hearted appreciation of Giovanni Costa, painter and 
patriot of that Italy which was slowly awakening from her long 
sleep. 1848 found the young artist fighting under the Papal Flag 
against the Austrians, but his hopes of liberty being disappointed 
he became a follower of Mazzini, and fought with Garibaldi. 
When again the Papal forces were in the ascendant Rome was 
no longer safe for this enthusiastic young patriot and he betook 
himself for the next seven years to the study of his beloved art, 
living in the Roman Campagna between the Alban and the Sabine 
Hills and the sea. There, as Mrs. Cartwright shows, he lived in 
daily commune with nature, and the beauty of sunrise and sunset, 
sea and plain, sank deep into his soul. In this period he made 
many artist friends whom he retained to the end of his life, and 
notable amongst them were George Mason and the young Leighton 
who was then painting his Procession of Cimabue in Rome. 
Again, in 1859, Italy claimed his service and Costa fought under 
Victor Emanuel at Solferino and San Martino; after the peace of 
Villafranca he retired to Florence where he made his home till 
1870, when once more he enlisted in the ranks of the Italian Army 
and was the first to enter the Capitol and sign a decree for the 
release of political prisoners. The dream of his young days was 
fulfilled and he took no further part in politics. From henceforth 
he devoted all his energy to art, striving ever to raise the tone of 
national art with the same true patriotism that he had shown in the 
cause of liberty. 

Enough has been said in these brief remarks to induce readers 
to enjoy for themselves this interesting work on Italian gardens 
and other Italian studies, all of which will amply repay perusal. 
The illustrations are good, though as a matter of fact they are little 
needed as it is all so vividly told, but many readers look first at 


pictures and are thus led on to further enjoyment. 
S. DEM. 


\ 
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THE ENGLISH BOROUGH IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY.® 


Mr. Ballard has done such excellent work in relation both to 
Domesday and early Borough Charters that the student of the 
history of English institutions will be glad to possess these mono- 
graphs on the English borough in the twelfth century. For the 
purpose of his work Mr. Ballard has selected “‘ the salient features 
‘* of the 300 odd charters of a date prior to the death of King John, 
‘‘ which relate to the privileges and duties of the burgesses of the 
‘‘various boroughs.’’ The examination shows that the term 
‘‘borough ’’ represents a class of community clearly distinguish- 
able from the numerous unprivileged villages. The man who held 
by burgage tenure was far freer than the villager, whether villein 
or tenant in ordinary socage. The burgess could sell his land 
freely as a rule, and residence for the period of a year and a day 
in the borough freed—perhaps it is hazardous to say in all cases— 
the serf. Moreover, the borough exercised jurisdiction over its 
people, and perhaps the existence of such a Court is the best test 
of a borough; for the Court distinguishes the stage of growth when 
the elements of a jurisdictional area, elements that existed in every 
vill, had developed into what we should call a customary Court. It 
was, too, probably the existence of a Court that gave the burgess 
some freedom from arbitrary fines. Mr. Ballard finally notes that 
‘‘the most remarkable of the jurisdictional privileges of the 
‘burgesses was the privilege that they had of distraining on the 
‘““ goods of their debtors from other towns, or on the goods of the 
““neighbours of those debtors, in order to secure their appearance 
*“in the Court of the borough.’’ This curious right ‘‘ is confined 
‘to the British Isles,’’? with the exception of Rouen, which, how- 
ever, was British until 1204. 

The borough was, of course, a place of trade: it was pro- 
bably trade which had given it the growth that made it a 
borough, and efforts were made in many cases to give the borough 
a local monopoly. But Mr. Ballard very rightly points out 
that markets and fairs were not restricted to boroughs. Many of 
the boroughs were exempt from royal tolls; it was part of the 
policy of the Crown to encourage trade. We are surprised to hear 
that there were no French exemptions in the twelfth century. There 
were certainly many later. The Lord, of course, received much 
benefit from the borough. He was paid heavily for the charter, 
and rents rose in his vicinity of the borough. Moreover, leases 


*The English Borough in the Twelfth Century: being two lectures delivered 
in the Examination Schools, Oxford, on October 22nd and 29th, 1913, by Adolphus 
Ballers Town Clerk of Woodstock. Cambridge: At the University Press (price 
3s. 6d. net). 
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of boroughs to townsfolk or strangers were very profitable. We 
see the growth (hinted at above) from the vill to the borough, when 
we find that boroughs fall into the classes of incorporated and 
unincorporated boroughs. The latter form an indefinite stage of 
evolution from the vill to the incorporated vill or borough. There 
is work still to be done in a detailed examination of the various 
grades of the unincorporated vill. Mr. Ballard’s able lecture 
should inspire younger students and set them to this work. 

The second lecture gives a useful comparative discussion of feudal 
and national justice. A grant of a new hundred Court was a 
case of an addition to the National Courts, but if a court were 
granted by a lord to a seigniorial borough that was a feudal court. 
Now Mr. Ballard makes the point that Domesday in many cases 
shows us the co-ordination of borough courts with hundred courts, 
thus giving new national jurisdictional units. Mr. Ballard counts 
forty-six of these ‘‘ hundredal boroughs,’’ and only three of them 
are homogeneous—that is to say, boroughs all the burgesses of 
which held of the same lord. Most of these ‘‘ composite’’ boroughs 
were or had been fortified boroughs. ‘‘ The situation of many of 
““the early mint-stows affords evidence in favour of the garrison 
“theory.’? We are glad to see that Mr. Ballard does not here 
repeat the error that Greenwich was once a mint borough. That 
has been disposed of. But Mr. Ballard is satisfied that forty of 
the forty-six hundredal boroughs contained pre-Conquest mints. 
In any event boroughs were in various stages of organisation in 
the twelfth century. It was all a matter of rate of growth from the 
original vill, and that depended largely on local trade and the 
volume of legal business, which, of course, was affected by the 
judicial reforms of Henry II. But we are not altogether satisfied 
with the conclusion that with the exception of the Roman towns, 
‘‘all our boroughs acquired their distinctive organisation by 
‘* definite acts of creation.’’ That appears rather harshly to ignore 
the element of growth. It seems to us more true to say that at a 
certain stage of growth the King or lord gave formal recognition to 
what was in fact an accomplished organisation. The borough was 
for all practical purposes complete when it received formal permis- 
sion to hold its Court and exercise its privileges. However, we 
record Mr. Ballard’s more clear-cut view, and congratulate him on 


his very suggestive work. 
* * * 


BEO, TOLSLOL THESE DUCATIONALIST-* 


Nothing could equal the surprise which I, a Roman, felt during 
my two years’ stay in London, at seeing thousands of English 


* Leo Tolstoi as a Pedagogist, by Cav. Giulio Vitali. (Sandron, Milan, Naples &c.) 
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teachers and pedagogists turning their eyes towards Rome, to the 
Montessori method of education, except my present astonishment 
at the increasing interest among Italians in the English spirit and 
systems of education, social activities, and private and public life, 
an interest of which I now witness the blossoming in Rome, a 
promise and hope for a better time to come. The foremost person 
responsible for this revival is a man enjoying a high position in the 
State Educational Department, who in all his career as a writer, 
and especially in his Search After Life and On the Threshold of 
the Mystery, has constantly pursued the high purpose of securing 
the transmission of the lamp of the ideal to the coming Italian 
generation. 

Cavalieri Giulio Vitali—a great friend of Fogazzaro, from whom 
he seems to have inherited a prophetic mantle and a spiritual 
mission—who was practically the first to reveal to the Italian public 
the works of Ruskin and of Edward Caird, and who in recent 
writings has grappled with the fundamental problems of morality 
and pedagogy, has now published a second volume on Tolstoi, 
dealing with him as a pedagogist. This volume, which is the first 
attempt to gather and co-ordinate in an organic whole the pedagogic 
thought and work of the great Russian Master, is at the same time 
a strong appeal to the Italian people to inculcate the English spirit 
and methods of education. The meeting-place, in this book, of 
Ruskin and Tolstoi as the two representatives of the modern spirit 
of education is the ‘‘ new word uttered by English people, which 
“‘willremain . . . like the art of Greece and the law of Rome— 
“‘i.e., self-education, which, in social relations, generates self- 
“government . . . that spirit of virile respect for human 
““ personality, even from its first childhood and adolescence, which 
“is the only one suited to the education of a free people, where 
‘“‘freedom—that is responsibility—is moulding all social and 
“* political institutions.’”’ The author goes on to say ‘‘ Tolstoi was 
“* precisely one of those who tried to give as wide a range as possible 
“to such a spirit: Tolstoi who preferred the English system of 
“‘ education to any other even for his own children, and who pro- 
“fessed so deep a sympathy for Ruskin, who, in his turn, merely 
“‘ considered himself Tolstoi’s precursor.” 

After Vitali’s terse organic exposition of the scattered doctrines 
of the Master, I notice the conclusions which he draws, especially 
in his chapter on ‘‘ Manual Work and the Modern School,”’ and in 
the last synthesis, ‘‘ The School of the Future.’? He refers all the 
ills from which Italian students—and not Italians only—have been 
suffering for more than half a century, to a single root—i.e., ‘‘ the 
““ divorce of society from school and school from life.’ ‘* Peda- 
“‘ gogy,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was defined by Tolstoi as the science which 
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““ teaches how, by living a bad life, one can exert a good influence 
‘“upon youth.” 

In so far as social life is not a complete school in itself to that 
extent, the school, in its turn, with all its formative power, is drawn 
towards artificiality, becoming ‘‘ the school for the school’s sake,”’ 
which is much more dangerous and futile than ‘‘ art for art’s sake.”’ 
While the society of adults, while science, art, professions, 
industries, are ever tending towards an increasingly fastidious 
specialisation, the school, on the contrary, is fettering itself more 
and more into a dull anachronistic dream of encyclopedic culture, 
which frightens and overburdens the student; the burden being 
thrown off by him as soon as he steps out of the school, even as he 
passes from one lesson to another. ‘‘ Life is a race for earning 
““money, and school is a race for the certificate and then for the 
““competitive examination—that is, towards devouring what the 
“* State produces rather than towards production itself, seeking ever 
“‘ for compensation for the injury suffered in the school at the hands 
““of the State.”’ ‘‘ As for freedom in professional work, these 
““ young men, trained in the wrong way, are received into its ranks 
““ with profound distrust.”’ 

As a type for the reconstruction of a school allied to and preparing 
for life, Cavalieri Vitali points to the English school, where ‘‘a 
‘“limited but solid culture is imparted, such as will resist the 
“friction of time, and act as a fulcrum, and as a light to experience 
““in work and life . . . where, not the number, but the quality 
‘“ of ideas is valued and the method of their acquisition ; and where 
““the book is becoming the constant companion of the English 
‘workman, employee, and technical worker, for whom libraries 
““and evening schools represent an elementary need’”’ . . . and 
adds, ‘‘ For man, the pilgrim of a day, to ‘ settle down’ can only 
““mean ‘ to start on his journey.’ ”’ 

Only those who, like myself, have been struck by the phenomenon 
that England is the country where students are overburdened the 
least—and perhaps study the least during their school curriculum, 
yet go on studying the most after leaving school—can appreciate 
fully the opportunity this affords for emphasising the English 
example to Italian students for whom “‘ doctorship ”’ is but too often 
‘*finis studiorum ’’: finis—t.e., the goal and also the end. The 
book closes with a fervid vote for the self-government of each 
school, which should form a living organism in harmony with the 
miliew and with the families from which the students are drawn. 
The vote should only aim at the formation of strong individuals, 
leaving to the future, qui est a Dieu, to gather the fruit of our works. 

This volume of Cavalieri Vitali’s is one of those books appearing 
only too seldom, which fall like the blessed dew upon the arid soil 
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of Italian education, a soil, however, full of fruitful seeds and of 
hopes for a rich harvest. But it is of no less interest for English 
people who will find here what they still lack (in spite of the 
invaluable work of Aylmer Maude, The Life of Tolstoi), namely, a 
unique, organic synthesis of the pedagogical views and practices of 
the great reformer of Jasnaja Poliana, and also a mirror in which 
they can get a better reflex consciousness of what their own methods 
and spirit of education are. Will not an English publisher be 
found willing to fill the gap by a translation of Leo Tolstoi as 
Pedagogist? 
GIOVANNI PIOLI. 
ee 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Major A. E. Wardrop has given us an excellent book on ‘* Modern 
‘* Pig-sticking ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price ros. net), the extremely un- 
euphonious name attached to the difficult, dangerous, and fascinating 
sport of spearing the Indian wild boar. It is a very old form of hunting 
in India, and, except in one point, it took its modern form more than a 
century ago. But as late as 1830 the spear was thrown, and it was 
necessary to learn to throw it with accuracy at a distance from the boar 
of thirty yards. ‘‘ However, in 1830 Mr. Mills, of the I.C.S., introduced 
‘“ the ‘ jobbing’ spear, and the pig-sticking that we know became uni- 
‘‘ versal.’’ The quarry is to be found ‘‘ nearly all over India, except in 
“* Madras and the Punjab.’’ Major Wardrop describes closely the 
Meerut Tent Club, which hunts the Meerut Kader on the Ganges, and is 
notable for its fine coverts and excellent horses. The description of the 
Kader, and, indeed, the whole of the book, affords scope for Major 
Wardrop’s fine prose style. Hunting lasts from late November to the 
June rains, and an exciting business it is, as the boar is a great fighter and 
well armed with tusks, which run to over a foot. He is at his prime at 
eight years, and may live twenty years. He may measure ‘‘ from the 
‘* wither to where the hair joins the heel at the foot ’’ even as much as 
nearly four feet, but this is very rare. Major Wardrop has never killed 
one over 344 inches. It is rot sport to kill a boar under 27 inches. The 
size of these beasts is enormous. A boar of 38 inches, killed in 1896, 
weighed 358 pounds. They give the huntsmen immense runs on occasions, 
even as long as twelve miles. It is difficult to compare different sorts of 
hunting. Major Wardrop is clearly inclined to think that pig-sticking is 
a severer test of all-round qualities than fox-hunting, though fox-hunting 
in Ireland is a sufficiently severe test of both men and horses. Yet Major 
Wardrop is very fair: ‘‘ The truth is you cannot make comparisons. 
Sarees For myself, whether I am after pig, tiger, bison, or snipe, I 
“* think each best at the time. Yet I know in my heart that to me nothing 
““can equal the hunt of a flying boar with, if great luck so will, the 
““thunder of feet behind, and whole of wide wild Asia before me to 
‘“‘ counterbalance the pleasant surroundings of an English hunt.’’ It is 
this sporting spirit that has made our islanders the best cavalry in the 
world, in combination of qualities, resource, dash, weight, and disregard 
of anything but the goal. It is this side of pig-sticking that makes this 
admirable book, which is a scientific treatise on the subject as well as a 
book of adventures, so vivid at the present time. Sport has played an 
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enormous part in creating that sense of personal responsibility and initia- 
tive and comradeship which lies behind the amazing spirit and achievement 
of all arms to-day. So we commend this book, with its valuable chapter 
on the selection and training of horses, to a large public. Major 
Wardrop’s chapters are supplemented by papers on Pig-sticking in 
Purneah by Colonel J. Vaughan, in Bengal by Mr. M. M. Crawford, in 
Nagpur by Colonel F. W. Caton-Jones, and in the Guzerat country by 
Captain H. E. Medlicott. Sticking is not confined to boars: Tiger, 
panther, bear, black buck, hyena, Nilghai, parah, wolf, swamp deer, 
even chital have been hunted i in this way. 
* * * 


We earnestly recommend everyone working for social betterment, as 
well as every public library, to acquire the volume entitled ‘‘ Mother- 
““craft’’ (The National League for Physical Education and Improve- 
ment, 4, Tavistock Square, W.C., price 3s. net), which reproduces a 
course of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Society that now 
issues the volume. The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, in his introduction 
to the book, tells us that ‘‘ by slow degrees the English public is being 
a "brought to believe that there is hardly ; any more valuable public national 

“service than the work of taking proper care of the babies that have 
“arrived in the world, and of the mothers who are about to bring more 
““babies into the world. It is now becoming widely known that where 
“this proper care is exercised a large saving of life and a certain avoid- 
““ ance of needless disease are the notable results. To attend to the new 
““ generation in this way is seen to be a patriotic and necessary duty laid 
““upon the nation. What is hardly so fully realised is that, in spite of 
“improved statistics and the growing enthusiasm of a limited but 
‘* increasing number of people, there are still many thousands of mothers 
““ who do not yet get the needed advice and help, and still many thousands 
““ of babies who needlessly die or become weakly or diseased.’’ We have 
quoted Mr. Acland at length, as he puts the point as well as it can be put. 
The first lecture of the course here published was given by Dr. Saleeby, 
who is convinced “‘ that real progress can be made by going backwards 
‘“ in the sequence of vital consequences—back to the school life, back to 
“‘the infant, back to the ante-natal period.’? Dr. Amand Routh shows 
in detail ‘‘ how the health of the unborn babe can be safeguarded.’’ 
Miss Marion Fitzgerald tells us ‘* how to visit in the home.’’ Dr. Harold 
Waller discusses the hygiene of infancy. Dr. F. Langmead deals with 
the fact and unmeasurable advantages of breast feeding, while Dr. Eric 
Pritchard and Dr. H. C. Cameron, respectively, tell us about artificial 
feeding and milk and artificial foods. Dr. Ronald Carter and Dr. David 
Forsyth discuss simple ailments of infants and children under school age, 
respectively. Colonel Ernest Roberts explains improper feeding of children 
between one and four years. Mr. Sydney Stephenson, Mr. Macleod 
Yearsley, Mr. C. E. Wallis, respectively, deal with the prevention of eye 
disease, or ear and throat troubles, dental caries. Mrs. Florence Willey, 
M.D., discusses ‘‘ Expectant Motherhood.’’ Miss M. B. Synge deals 
with the clothing of infants, while Dr. Francis J. Allan concludes this 
immensely valuable volume by his paper on ‘‘ the link between infant 
** welfare centres and the public health service.’? We end as we began: 
acquire the book if possible, and if not, read it in the public library. 

* * * 


”) 


We must note the publication of the Year-Book for 1913-1914 of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, founded December 14th, 
1910. This foundation has had to face war in its most desperate and 
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despicable forms ever since its creation, but its labours look forward to 
anew era. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his original letter of gift, declared 
that the revenue was to be administered ‘‘ to hasten the abolition of inter- 
‘ national war, the foulest blot upon civilisation. Although we no longer 
‘Ceat our fellow-men, nor torture prisoners, nor sack cities, killing 
‘their inhabitants, we still kill each other in war like barbarians.’’ 
When Mr. Carnegie wrote this he did not anticipate the German war or 
the reports by the Belgian and French Governments and Cardinal Mercier 
on German atrocities. But the work of this foundation will, we believe, 
check such horrors in the future, for it is wisely working at the education 
of governments and nations in the best principles of international 
relationships. Here we have the Report of the Executive Committee, 
which shows us the propaganda work that is being done to create an 
enlightened public opinion ; the work ‘‘ of a scientific character relating 
‘‘ to the investigation and study of the causes of war and of the practical 
‘‘ methods to prevent and avoid it ;’’ the work dealing with the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge of International Law and its history. The Report 
gives us elaborate details of these activities, and despite the state of war 
that exists to-day, we believe that in the increase of knowledge and of 
responsibility and of moral courage, lies the way of hope. We think that 
the United States would have helped forward the good cause if she had 
placed on record her protest against the reckless breach by Germany of 
treaties and conventions, to which the United States and Germany were 
alike parties. The Trust has also issued ‘‘ Pamphlet No. 1,’’ containing 
a list of Arbitrations and Diplomatic Settlements of the United States 
since 1836 (three quarters of the total sums awarded have gone to the 
United States) and ‘‘ Pamphlet No. 2,’’ being a monograph, by Mr. 
J. W. Foster, Secretary of State in 1892, on ‘‘ The Limitation of Arma- 
““ments on the Great Lakes.’’ There are now no British or Canadian 
war vessels on the lakes, and the United States has limited her force to 
‘‘ the single iron side-wheel steamer Michigan, which now rates 685 tons 
‘“ and carries four howitzers.”’ 
* * * 


It is a matter of gratification to find in the famous Globe Edition the 
fine English prose version of ‘‘ The Iliad of Homer ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, 
price 3s. 6d. net), given to the world in 1882 by Andrew Lang, Dr. Walter 
Leaf, and Mr. Ernest Myers. Dr. Leaf undertook the first nine hooks, 
Mr. Lang the succeeding seven (his proofs being revised by Mr. R. W. 
Raper), while Mr. Myers was responsible for the last eight. The 
whole work was revised by the three translators, while recurrent passages 
and phrases were on the whole standardised. Mr. Lang was overruled 
on the points that ‘‘c’’ and ‘‘ us’’ were preferable to ‘‘k’’ and ‘‘ os ”’ 
in the spelling of proper names, and, on the whole, we think that he was 
rightly overruled, as the spelling adopted gives a certain sense of Greek 
absent from the Latin form. The Greek text of La Roche (Leipzig, 1873) 
was, in the main, followed, and all doubtful passages were square- 
bracketted. In the revised edition of 1891, and later editions, the brackets 
are restricted to interpolations. The present is the eighteenth edition of 
this work, a fact that is a tribute to English love of great literature, as 
well as to the eminent scholars responsible for the work. Prose, after all, 
is the only fitting form in English for Homer, that is to say, if it is prose, 
noble, rhythmic, intense English. No doubt blank verse is an alterna- 
tive, but only the blank verse that a Milton under the inspiration of a 
Shakespeare could write ; and it is difficult to hope for such a genius. 
Here is a notable passage by Dr. Leaf: ‘‘ Even as when a goatherd 
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““from a place of outlook seeth a cloud coming across the deep before 
‘the blast of the west wind; and to him being afar it seemeth even 
‘“ blacker, even as pitch, as it goeth along the deep, and bringeth a great 
** whirlwind, and he shuddereth to see it and driveth his flock beneath a 
““cave ; even in such wise moved the serried battalions of young men.’’ 
Mr. Myers rises, indeed, to the famous ending of the Iliad, the lamenta- 
tion of Helen over the body of Hector: ‘‘ Never yet heard I evil or 
““ despiteful word from thee. . . . No more is any left in wide Troy- 
‘““land to be my friend and kind to me, but all men shudder at me.’’ Mr. 
Lang gives almost a personal vigour to his version. The end of the 
twelfth book is literally alive: ‘‘ Then glorious Hector leaped on, with 
“* face like the sudden night, shining in wondrous mail that was clad about 
““his body, and with two spears in his hands.’’ Everyone who loves 
great literature, noble deeds, and splendid song, should turn to this book 
and thence, perhaps, to the moving music of Homer himself. 


SO + Oo 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. John Kirkpatrick (Emeritus Professor of History in the University 
of Edinburgh) has produced in his ‘‘ Origins of the Great War, or the 
‘* British Case ’’ (Messrs. A. & C. Black, price 1d.), an admirable state- 
ment that should have a very wide circulation. He deals in trenchant but 
perfectly judicial fashion with the amazing German allegations that they 
are not responsible for the war, that they have not violated Belgium, and 
so forth. The policy of the German leaders is that by repeating these 
infamous travesties of truth sufficiently often they will convert a certain 
percentage of opinion to the German side. A pamphlet such as this is 
the best answer. Dr. Kirkpatrick expresses some very natural surprise 
at the self-trumpeting of the German professorial classes at this time. 
If ever there is a time for modesty it is war time, and yet ‘‘ to this day 
‘“numerous German professors and divines are unwearied in extolling 
‘‘their culture, their superiority, mental and moral, to the 
‘‘rest of mankind, their institutions, their liberty! Never in 
“the world’s history were drums beaten or trumpets blown with such 
‘astonishing vivacity.’’ The probable explanation is that the German 
has no sense of humour. The calm denial of the French report of 
atrocities will deceive no one. The facts are too clear, and the persons 
who make the report beyond suspicion. Dr. Kirkpatrick, as an historian, 
might have made another point : from the time of the Sack of Magdeburg 
to the present day, the conduct of German soldiers in the field has always 
been the same: to-day, the ‘‘ War Lord’”’ and his officers share the 
shame. 

* * * 

Though Mr. Willingham Franklin Rawnsley’s volume, entitled ‘‘ High- 
‘“ ways and Byways in Lincolnshire ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price §s. net), 
can hardly compare with Mr. Hutton’s already classical volume on 
‘* Shakespeare’s Country,’’ a work that reflects an extraordinary personal 
knowledge of every rood of ground, yet Mr. Rawnsley has done very 
useful and careful work, and the book will prove an admirable guide to 
the tourist. Though Lincolnshire has a rather scanty supply of famous 
names, yet she has some of the first rank. Thus, Isaac Newton was 
born on Christmas Day, 1641, in Woolsthorpe Manor House (Mr. 
Rawnsley accepts and dates the falling apple story 1666); Robert 
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Burton, the famous author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, was rector of 
Walesby ; Hallam, the historian, was a Boston man (as were John 
Conington and Jean Ingelow) ; the Tennysons, of course, are Lincoln- 
shire folk, though associated with Somersby only from 1808, but having 
a far earlier connection with Tealby ; John Wesley was, as all know, 
born at Epworth (a full account of the Wesley family in connection with 
Lincolnshire would have been valuable). This concludes the notable 
modern names. But we have to remember the Dymoke family of 
Scrivelsby, the hereditary Grand Champion of England, to keep in mind 
the fame of Hereward the Wake, “ Little St. Hugh,’’ and of Ithamar, 
here alleged to be the first English bishop, and to contrast Lincolnshire 
Boston, with its tall mysterious tower, and the Boston over the seas. 
The volume contains much good reading (the account of the identifica- 
tion of the body of St. Cuthbert of Durham by the late Dean Kitchin, is 
memorable), and one feels that far-famed Lincoln and English and 
Danish Lincolnshire have given light and leading to the world. Mr. 
Frederick L. Griggs’s numerous illustrations are full of the charm and 
the mystery of the great fen-lands. 
* * * 

Records of schools in various stages continue to multiply, and it is 
well for a school like Eton to have on record its successive decades. Mr. 
Eric Parker gives us ‘‘ Eton in the ’Eighties’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
price 7s. 6d. net), and we do not doubt that it will find many old Etonians 
as readers and critics. Mr. Parker belonged to a large Election (fifteen), 
and these fifteen boys filled the fifteen stalls in chambers, and all *‘ began 
‘‘ together at the same point, with school, college, and chamber.”’ 
Curiously enough, seven of the fifteen came from one private school, 
Parry’s, at Stoke Poges. It was in 1863 that the twenty-one inmates of 
Chamber became fifteen, and Long Chamber, with its seventy occupants, 
disappeared seventy years ago. ‘The Chamber of the ‘‘ Eighties ’’ no 
longer exists. ‘‘ Then it was a long lofty room, with yellow distempered 
‘* plaster above the woodwork of the stalls ; the windows which pierced 
“the thick walls were heavily barred with iron ; the ceiling was of oak 
“rafters, and in the recess, in which stood Chamber table, a wide hearth 
““ held Chamber fire, which was a fire with rules and penalties of its own.”’ 
While Mr. Parker declares that the modern change from gas to electric 
light, and the abolition of window bars could not have been wrong, he 
protests vigorously at the destruction of the rafters. Mr. Parker takes 
the reader from Chamber to Fagging, to the Playing Fields and Beyond, 
Up Town, the River, and up town again to London ‘‘ Lords.’’ We read 
of books and magazines and masters and other items. Mr. Parker stands 
up loyally for the old curriculum, though it had gaps and it neglected 
modern history. The imposition system was bad, but that is no more. 

* * * 


Some cynics believe that the history of clothes is synonymous with the 
history of souls, and Mr. Talbot Hughes’s delightful book, ‘‘ Dress 
‘‘ Design : An Account of Costume for Artists and Dressmakers ’’ (John 
Hogg, Paternoster Row), with its elaborate illustrations of dress 
from all ages, goes far to establish the theory that clothes do, in 
fact, boldly illustrate mental development. Ours is, in a large measure, 
at any rate in art, an eclectic age, and for the tailor and dressmaker to 
possess an adequate illustrated account of the evolution of clothes will 
enable our age to combine beauty and usefulness in clothing. Mr. 
Hughes writes : “I would not press any choice for building new designs, 
‘“as I believe in close individual research and selection, which may 
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utilise many interesting features [rom costume settings even in periods 
which are almost scorned. I believe the purest beauty is found in the 
simple forms of dress and decoration, settings from the r2th to the 
15th centuries, schemed to the natural proportions of the figure. The 
grace of line and movement is often aided by the short train which 


‘“can be so happily caught up in many ways. . . . I think the 
““next garment for high esteem is the chasuble-shaped tunic (with or 
““without sleeves). . . . How refined, too, was the character of 


decoration of the old period! The art of concentrating effects is seen 
to perfection, retaining the breadth of shape, and length unbroken. 
Pencilled embroidery of fine enrichment was wrought on the borders, 
neck settings, square corners, the girdle, and the clasps. The pre- 
ciousness of effect was truly appreciated by the enclosing of the face 
in the purity of white lawn and zephyr-like veilings ; the circlet and 
the long interlaced plaits and charming nettings were all tastefully 
schemed. Has woman ever looked more supreme through all the 
centuries of extravagant styles and distortions? I believe not.’’ This 
quotation will give some idea of the ideals of an art-student who is also 
a practical designer, and one who gives us material on which the finest 
taste can be formed. The book should have a wide vogue and do much 
to raise the standard of taste in clothing for men as well as women. The 
series of ‘‘ Patterns to Scale’’ of clothing from various centuries show 


how practical a book this is. 
* * * 


“oe 


ce 


66 


Holidays will be to seek this year, and a book that tells of a perfect 
holiday land in a perfectly charming fashion should be very popular ; we 
refer to ‘‘ Brittany with Bergére’’ (Boston : Richard G. Badger, Toronto, 
the Copp Clark Co., price $1.50), by an American author, Mr. Wm. 
M. E. Whitelock, and his sister Decima. The latter gives us some 
exquisite silhouette pictures of people encountered during a delightful 
drive of three weeks, with a rare little horse (Bergére) and wagon, hired 
at the remote and forgotten town of Hédé. The brother and sister took 
the road through unfrequented Brittany, and they found everything, and 
especially the food, to their minds. Here are two menus: (1) (at Hédé) : 
Soup—“‘ la bonne soupe de chose—omelet, lamb, and potatoes, and finish 
‘‘ with unlimited vin ordinaire, and excellent cider to boot ’’; (2) (at 
Moncontour) : ‘‘ Soup, the tenderest of chickens, the most delectable veal 
‘*__though it took Decima half an hour to convince me that it was not 
‘‘ lamb—with fried potatoes, such as would have delighted the soul of 
“‘Lucullus, an amazing custard, and the biggest, sweetest raspberries 
‘ever beheld. And all this punctuated with cups of wonderful saffron 
** nectar known in common parlance as cider.’’ The twain revelled in 
their simplicity : ‘‘ To hire a horse, to provide for that same horse, to 
‘* house ourselves comfortably, and sleep again the sleep of childhood ; 
‘“ to live on the fat of the fair land—to do this, and at the same time to 
‘* see and touch intimately the life of a foreign country, all at an 
‘“ expense of fifteen francs a day—who would not glory in it?’’ Glory 
to see haunted Menhirs, wondrous Mont Saint Michel, the Pardon de 
Saint-A mateur at Lamballe, the lanes, the sea, the little towns, the kindly 
people of Little Britain. Many will try to do the same this next summer, 
and carry into France some of the money she needs in these harsh times. 

* * * 


We are glad to record the publication of a further series of essays 
by Lord Cromer (‘ Political and Literary Essays,’’ Messrs. Macmillan, 
price ros. 6d. net), for the most part edited reprints from various reviews, 
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but including the valuable introduction to Mr. Sidney Low’s volume, 
Egypt in Transition, and the introduction to Mr. Stephen Paget’s work 
entitled For and Against Experiments on Animals. We are the more 
glad that these essays have now appeared as the notable recent activity 
of Lord Cromer’s able pen was, we regret to say, checked by illness most 
of last year. Here we have ten essays in English biography, deal- 
ing with Lord Lyons, Lord North, Lord Clarendon, Edward Bulwer, 
Chatham, Lord Wellesley, Disraeli (the first stage: we doubt if Lord 
Cromer is altogether fair to the young writer), Labouchere, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, and Sir Frederick Weld; six essays in French, 
three in German, and one in Italian (Cavour) history and biography. 
The study of Prince Biilow’s Imperial Germany is important. Writing 
in February, 1914, Lord Cromer said : ‘‘ To reduce the British Navy, with 
‘© Prince Biilow’s ruthless but perfectly rational code of international 
‘* morals staring us in the face, would be an act of madness.’’ The truth 
is bitter enough to-day. We trusted Germany and her honour. The 
essays on India, Egypt, and the East are valuable, including as they do 
the introduction to Mr. Low’s book and a paper on “ Indian Progress 
‘‘and Taxation.’’ The various essays on current politics and miscel- 
laneous subjects will be read with interest. Lord Cromer’s opinions, 
whether accepted or not, are always very weighty. 
* * * 


We must record the publication of the volume by Mr. George Cadbury, 
Junior, entitled, ‘‘ Town Planning, with Special Reference to the 
‘* Birmingham Schemes ”’ (Messrs. Longmans, price 7s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Cadbury points out that ‘‘ the provision of properly-planned factory areas, 
‘‘ with facilities for transit by canal, railway, and road, will greatly 
‘benefit the manufacturer and add materially to the industrial resources 
‘‘ of the city. The provision of houses with gardens, with plenty of air 
‘and light, will greatly benefit the artisan, and also add to the industrial 
‘‘ efficiency of the city by making healthy and efficient workers. The 
‘“ provision of playing spaces and parks will greatly benefit the children, 
‘* for they will be able to enjoy their games away from the danger of the 
‘streets in pleasant and healthy surroundings.’’ This ideal is worked 
out in this book in close, practical, and valuable detail. We should like to 
have seen a tribute to Lord Norton, who, as Sir Charles Adderley, was 
the father of town-planning in England, and was responsible for much 
that is good in the planning of Birmingham. This book will be of real 
use to members of local authorities, and should hasten forward the solu- 
tion of the more difficult of urban problems. 

* * * 


In ‘* The Tory Tradition’? (John Murray, 1914) Mr. Geoffrey Butler 
offers to the public the four lectures on Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli, and 
Salisbury, which he delivered before the University of Pennsylvania. 
The preface declares that while the average American desires to under- 
stand our party system, not one in ten troubles himself to investigate 
the history and aims of the Tories. This little volume is an attempt to 
supply the need, and must be judged from that standpoint. It will give 
our Transatlantic cousins a clearer idea of Tory ideals, and will direct 
their interests to some of the outstanding figures of the party. English 
readers, however, will find that the book bristles with controversial 
points ; and some of them will be tempted to complain as much of what 
is omitted as of what is asserted. The best and jeast hackneyed part of 
the volume is that devoted to Salisbury, whose massive ‘serenity is 
depicted with eloquent admiration, pe 
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SERB DAS ICE ViIStl Eby 


N August, 1913, while the Second Balkan War was raging, an 
article appeared in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, describing a 
visit I had recently paid to Serbia. I then tentatively put forward 
some of the good points of Serbia—Servia, as she was then called 
—in the apologetic manner that was customary for anyone who 
wished to say a good word for her in those days. Times have 
changed now. The whole world, and England most of all, sees in 
her a hero nation. 

England has so many internal questions and _ transoceanic 
interests, that she only gives her attention to the affairs of Europe 
at rare intervals. Until recently the British public had not investi- 
gated the internal affairs of Austria-Hungary since the time of 
Kossuth, nor Balkan politics since the time of Gladstone and the 
Bulgarian atrocities. The British public knew next to nothing 
about Serbia or Roumania, or the condition of the Hungarian 
provinces. All that the average Englishman knew about 
Roumania was that the Jews were denied civil rights there, and all 
that he knew about Serbia was the regicide of 1903. These facts, 
though important, were, to say the least, insufficient as grounds 
of judgment about the value of Serbians and Roumanians 
respectively, and British judgments formed on this slender basis 
of knowledge have had to be modified with remarkable rapidity 
during the last few months. 

The fault is not entirely our own. The Serbians are not good at 
self-advertisement, and seldom send their best to foreign countries. 
Their strength lies in the peasantry, and peasantry do not travel, 
neither are the doings of peasants recorded in foreign newspapers. 
Serbia was cut off from England, because it was cut off from the 
sea by geography—not natural or racial geography, but the 
artificial geography of the map of Eastern Europe, as drawn by 
Austria-Hungary for her own ends. Since more than half the 
South Slavs were subjected to Austro-Hungarian tyranny, the 
remainder of the South Slav race, the independent Serbians, were 
as a precautionary measure “‘ tied up in a sack ’’ with no outlet to 
the sea, in order that Serbia should for ever remain a little peasant 
community at the mercy of Austria-Hungary. The present war, 
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as between Austria and Serbia, is the trial of that issue. If our 
side wins the war, Serbia will come down to her racial littoral on 
the Adriatic, and will at length be in contact with the sea-going 
English race. There is nothing the Serbians desire more, from the 
highest circles down to the humblest peasant, than the “ untying 
‘‘ of the sack,’’ as many of them call it, the opening of sea com- 
munications with the great world from which they have hitherto 
been purposely excluded, consigned to a remote bucolic life. 

Communications, personal, commercial, intellectual, with 
England are above all desired. At present Serbians are educated 
either in Austria or in France, the officers being trained in Paris 
and the doctors in Vienna. After the war the educational connec- 
tion with Vienna will not be resumed, and many persons in Serbia 
hope for educational connections with England instead. The 
importance of such intellectual intercourse is very great. For 
instance, in Roumania at this moment, one reason why the popular 
sentiment is entirely on our side in this war is that, although the 
financial and commercial connections of Bucharest are German, the 
educational and intellectual connections are French. The Rou- 
manians, indeed, are a Latin people, while the Serbians are South 
Slav. But the Serbians are temperamentally averse to the German 
mind, its over-discipline, and its humourless precision. The 
Serbians, though all-enduring and heroic, are emotional and 
mercurial, and find the mixed English temperament far more con- 
genial than the German. The great outburst of British sympathy 
for Serbia in the last few months, taking as it has done such 
practical forms as the Serbian Relief Fund, the various hospital 
units, and other kinds of help, has had its effect in Serbia. The 
last few months have, I believe, laid the foundations for a close 
friendship between Serbia and England after the war, similar to 
that which has bound Greece and Italy to this country by the 
memory of the sympathy and aid we gave to them in the hour 
of their birth-throes. 

But the South Slav State is not yet born, and Serbia herself is 
stillin danger. That danger we must avert unless we are prepared 
to see the whole Balkan Peninsula fall under German domination 
both during and after war. At the moment of writing the war- 
worn Serbian véterans alone block the through-route between 
Berlin and the Suez Canal. 

In order to understand the strength and weakness, the faults and 
virtues of Serbia, the great fact of her social structure must be 
understood, namely, that she is a nation of small peasant 
proprietors. For good and for evil there is no landlord class and 
practically no mercantile class. The great traditions of the 
““ gentleman,” the ‘‘ merchant,’’ and the ‘‘ workman,’’ which have 
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done so much to mould Western Europe and more particularly 
England, have no existence in Serbia. Instead, they have all the 
typical virtues of the “‘ yeoman.’’ Each peasant owns his own 
farm. It is the stout yeomen, free and equal brothers-in-arms, who 
flung back the Austrian hosts in December. The professional and 
administrative classes of Serbia are improvised; they are peasants 
at one remove, mostly born on the farm. Hence the poor standard 
of civil administration, the bad organisation which one so often 
notices, the political scandals which culminated in the regicide of 
1903, and have since then been improved away until we now have 
the rule of the able and excellent M. Passich. 

The leading class is improvised, and the best of it goes into the 
army. One year and another I have now spent a considerable 
amount of time in the company of Serbian officers, and I have the 
greatest respect for the intellectual and moral qualities of many of 
them as shown in their conversation. For the rest the world can 
refer to their deeds in battle. Their popularity with their 
“brother ’’ soldiers, whom they command, not on the Prussian 
system of caste, but as co-partners in the national defence, recalls 
the French officers of the armies of the First Republic. 

To those who have experienced on railways and elsewhere the 
Serbian slackness of organisation, her successes in modern war may 
seem unaccountable. But the military organisation is better than 
the civil. When there is ammunition in the country it gets to the 
front. The soldiers are fed; and they are housed in the field in dry 
huts, well constructed of branches and sods. The trenches, as, for 
instance, those that I examined between Shabatz and Losnitza, 
overlooking the Macva Plain, are most scientifically constructed. 
They consist of a double line of roofed passages, with well-drained 
flooring, which remains dry though the ground on both sides is 
soaking. 

These positions would never have been evacuated last autumn in 
face of the Austrian attack but for the running short of artillery 
ammunition in Serbia. A colonel of artillery described to me how 
he had orders to fire one of his five guns every quarter of an hour 
and no more, for want of shells ; how he kept his men in the covered 
trenches except when they ran out to fire once in fifteen minutes, 
and so lost only one of them; how the Austrian batteries got the 
range and smashed every one of his five silent pieces. Of course, 
no army could hold positions when their artillery was unable to 
fire, and so, in November, the great retreat began. 

The Serbians are, as I have said, a mercurial people, and in the 
retreat their spirits sometimes fell lower, perhaps, than Russian or 
English spirits are wont to fall in retreat. I have ridden over 
two magnificent positions, long lines of hills overlooking plains, 
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that the Serbians had entrenched for defence but abandoned with- 
out fighting in this period of depression. The Austrians thought 
that all was over, and came on in careless confidence, unduly 
weakening their centre in order to surround the retreating foe on 
the best approved German principle. Then the artillery 
ammunition began to arrive from other countries in Europe, and 
the spirits of the Serbians began to rise again, going up and down 
daily like a barometer. At last the heroic spirit in them was 
thoroughly aroused, and they determined not to await the enemy, 
but to attack his weakened centre as he advanced. The sudden 
apparition in the field of the aged King Peter, long retired from 
public affairs, and his speech to the effect that each peasant might 
go home if he wished, but that the King and his sons meant to 
march against the Austrians and die or conquer, helped to rouse 
this emotional army to the great deed which has rendered the 
Serbian name famous in war. They turned and attacked the too- 
securely advancing Austrians in the high hill country between 
Valievo and Kraguevac, a district more nearly approaching the 
mountainous than any in Northern Serbia. The turn in the tide 
came not a day too soon: Kraguevac is the Serbian arsenal where 
their small-arm ammunition is made in ample quantities, and 
already preparations for its destruction and removal had begun. 

The retour offensif was so sudden and unexpected that several 
Austrian columns who had not sent cut scouts were caught and cut 
up undeployed upon the roads. The Austrian centre gave way at 
once, and the two wings after very severe fighting. Then the whole 
invading army fled, or rather waded through the mud, day and 
night, until by December 12th they had everywhere put the Drina 
or the Save between themselves and their pursuers. Every 
wheeled thing, cannon or cart, they left behind in the mud. At 
Shabatz they got the last of the plunder of the town across their 
seven pontoon bridges over the Save, but had not time to take 
across their stores of ammunition, though these were piled near 
the bridge heads on the Serbian side. They had only time to ~ 
explode the cartridges, and when I was in Shabatz I saw many 
millions of burnt cartridges lying in piles beside the heads of the 
broken bridges. 

The Austrian demoralisation was quite extraordinary, and it is 
only the presence of the German troops since sent into Hungary 
that gives us further disquiet for the safety of Serbia. In Valievo 
Hospital, which the Austrians occupied for two or three weeks, the 
Serbians found on their re-entry that the wards and passages were 
deep in ordure, that the dead were left lying among the wounded, and 
that the latter complained that the Austrian doctors had not come 
near them after they had once been dressed. The Serbian doctors 
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have now made the place perfectly clean and wholesome, and though 
they have no bedding and no change of clothes, the wounded, 
whether Serb or Austrian, complain of nothing. But it is a piteous 
sight to see them lying on the straw in the very clothes in which 
they were wounded. Some Serbian hospitals, as well as British 
and American hospitals now out there, have beds and all requisites. 
But the want of medical stores of all sorts is, perhaps, the deficiency 
which our Relief Fund is best able to help to make good. 

The demoralisation of the Austrian army was due at bottom to 
the fact that it is not a national army, but a chance congeries of a 
dozen different races and languages, held together by nothing but 
military discipline and fear. Even during their victorious advance 
they kept surrendering to the Serbian rearguards, a fact which was 
noted and which helped to encourage the Serbian Staff to attempt the 
great counter-attack. Serbia is now full of some 60,000 prisoners, 
speaking German, Magyar, Roumanian, Serb or Croat, Czech, 
Slovak. They wander about the towns or villages, or work in 
parties on the roads, almost or altogether unguarded, on the best 
of terms with the Serbian population, and only afraid lest their 
Austrian taskmasters will recapture them and make them fight 
again. Many of them fought well in the ranks, such is the force of 
discipline; but they fought unwillingly and for a cause that was 
not theirs. At Valievo I was valetted by a nice little Croat prisoner, 
who had been ten years in the United States; but, having unfor- 
tunately chosen this year to come back to see the old folks, he had 
been seized on landing and sent to the war, which interested 
him about as much as the politics of the moon. He took a cheery, 
humorous, Yankee view of the whole affair. He allowed that he 
could have got away, but, like many of his comrades, waited behind 
to be taken prisoner by the Serbians, and so escaped from the worse 
bondage of the unwilling war-slave. When he gets back to the 
Republic of the West he wil! not leave it again in a hurry! 

As far as Valievo, Scotus Viator and I had travelled together. We 
now separated for a few days, in order to cover more ground along 
the Save front, where travelling in the mud was very slow. My 
companion went to Belgrade while I went to Shabatz in the rorth- 
west corner of Serbia. The railway ends at Valievo, and the ride 
thence to Shabatz lay along one of the roads by which the Austrians 
had advanced triumphantly in November, and fled back as fast as 
the mud would allow them in December. The mud was so deep 
that during the first day we could not trot at all. The conditions of 
the recent rout were still visible enough. There was a dead horse 
or bullock on an average every 200 yards; carts and wagons, 
many still full of valuable ammunition, were standing on or beside 
the road at frequent intervals. So deep was the mud that some 
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even of the cannon had not yet been dragged away by the victors, 
though I had seen sixty captured pieces in the arsenal at 
Kraguevac, and many Austrian batteries were already being used 
by the Serbians at the front. 

But since I was travelling for the Serbian Relief Fund, it was 
the refugee problem that interested me, rather than the last month’s 
military history. I was now passing through the district over 
which the Austrian armies had advanced in November. Their 
advance had been accompanied by two phenomena, common in 
twentieth-century as opposed to nineteenth-century warfare, as 
waged by the ‘‘ civilised’? Central Powers. In the first place, the 
Austrians had destroyed all the stores of food, the mills, and the 
agricultural instruments, and had sacked almost every house they 
entered. And, secondly, nearly the whole population of both sexes 
had fled before their advance in October and November, because 
of the atrocities which the invaders had committed in August near 
Shabatz and Losnitza. On that earlier occasion the population 
had remained at home in the mistaken belief that the Austro- 
Hungarian army was under the command of civilised beings. Of 
these atrocities in August I shall speak later. Here it is enough to 
point out that they were the sole cause of the flight, two months 
later, of the peasant population from the richest districts of Serbia, 
that is from the North-Western provinces. Hence the congestion 
in central and southern Serbia, which has now to support these 
immense armies of refugees as well as 60,000 prisoners. 

The difficulties thus created by the barbarism of the foe are more 
than the little agricultural State can possibly support throughout 
the remainder of a long war without generous help from England, 
both private and public. The difficulties of the refugee problem in 
Serbia are twofold. 

1. The refugees in the centre of Serbia, whither they have fled. 

2. The refugees returning to their homes in the North-West. 

1. In the centre of Serbia, in the districts not visited by the 
Austrians, there is no shortage of food, as it is a country that 
normally exports food. But there is a shortage of nearly every- 
thing else, and, above all, of lodging and clothes for the refugee 
population and the prisoners. There is ample kindness and 
hospitality; everyone, high and low, takes in guests; but it is a 
Serious situation as regards lodging, and illness is caused by the 
overcrowding. In the matter of clothing help is being given by 
various agencies, among others our Serbian Relief Fund, and very 
much more will have to be given as time goes on. 

2. The attempt of the refugees to return to their ravaged home- 
steads in the North-West was going on to a certain extent when I 
travelled through the region from Valievo to Shabatz. The 
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difficulty here is one of food, for the Austrians have destroyed all 
the stores of food which they could find. In some places which the 
Austrians did not enter, or where their search for stores was super- 
ficial, there is still abundance. But although neighbours are ready 
to help each other, and the more fortunate communes readily give 
food to the less fortunate, the work of distribution is very difficult, 
and positive starvation is common. The difficulty of bringing 
food into these starving districts is very great, even along the high 
road. The abnormally open winter renders the roads several feet 
deep in mud. It was, therefore, not easy when I was there in 
January to feed even the soldiers in the North-West district, but I 
am glad to say the soldiers were gladly sharing their short rations 
with the peasants. The Serbian peasant, whether in uniform or 
mufti, understands the principle of ‘‘ mutual aid’’ better perhaps 
than the inhabitants of Central and Western Europe who, knowing 
nothing about him, affect to think themselves so much his superior. 

Another difficulty of bringing up supplies to the ravaged districts 
is the absence of draft cattle owing to the war. Most of the 
peasants returning home beyond the rail-head at Valievo have to 
walk, the women dragging their bundles and their children thirty or 
forty miles through the mud. They were sad parties, for in 
almost all cases the husband is at the war, unless very old or 
discharged with the loss of a limb. These Serbian women are 
heroines. Whenever they have been on their farms, they have 
done the winter ploughing and sowing, with such help as they 
could get from old men, boys, or maimed soldiers. But in most 
of this ravaged district sowing has been impossible owing to the 
absence of the population. The maize, fortunately, can be sown in 
April if there is no fresh invasion. 

My first striking experience of the horrors of war was in a way- 
side cabin, eight miles out of Valievo, where we stopped to eat the 
food that we had brought with us. On entering one of the bare 
rooms of the sacked hostelry, we found a mother mourning over 
two of her children who were lying dead of starvation, one a boy of 
five, the other a girl still younger. There were still three children 
left alive. The family was trying to return to its home near 
Shabatz, the father, of course, being in the army. At our request 
General Michitch, who had just been made Voivode or Marshal for 
his share in the defeat of the Austrians, sent an equipage to take the 
family on toitshome. This tragic incident made me the more glad 
to find in the next village, Koceljevo, the first sign of organisation 
to help the returning refugees. The energetic Prefect of the 
Shabatz Department, M. Lasitch, a most favourable type of Serbian 
civil administrator, had sent one of his civil officers to Koceljevo to 
organise the returning refugees into bands, and forward them in 
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groups to their respective districts and villages, giving them rough 
food and shelter at Koceljevo while they waited for their group to 
be formed. At this same place one of the military officers stationed 
there told me that a few days before he had seen, beside a lonely 
road, the body of a little girl lying dead of starvation. 

Some miles further on, at Bosniak village, I found that the 
military officers stationed there had, on their own account, set up a 
caravanseri to warm and feed the refugee peasants on the road. 
These officers told me that there was much starvation among the 
returning refugees, not only on the road, but after their arrival 
home. They told me that a mother had, a few days before, been 
found dead in a farm near Bosniak, with two small children still 
alive, who had for two days been too much frightened to give the 
alarm. They are now “ the children of the regiment.” I may say 
the attitude of the officers, as well as of the privates, towards the 
distress around them seemed to me admirable in every way. 

These ravaged regions of North-West Serbia were, in July last, 
among the richest agricultural districts in Europe, and are still 
among the most beautiful. They are strikingly like Devon. The 
hills, woods, and valleys have the Devon shape, and the rounded 
hillsides are cut up into fields by hedges just in the English fashion. 
The white farms with red roofs are scattered prettily over the 
countryside, not massed together in great villages as in Macedonia 
or Southern Italy. Each farm stands in its own orchard of apple 
or prune trees, with its clay oven outside the house. Some of the 
farms are large and some small, but each in time of peace contains a 
freeman landowner, tilling his own acres. A better, happier state 
of society does not exist in Europe, least of all in oligarchic 
Hungary, whence have come the hordes who have sacked 
these farms and murdered so many of their inmates. Every house 
that the enemy entered has been sacked, so far as I have seen, and 
as we drew near Shabatz the great majority of the houses had been 
not only gutted but unroofed and destroyed. Frightened, guilty- 
looking dogs, whose owners have disappeared, haunt the scene; 
magpies in swarms, grey crows, and larger birds of prey hover 
over the landscape, now so desolate but still beautiful. On the 
road we saw many peasant women walking away from Shabatz. 
They had been to their homes, found them levelled with the ground, 
and were walking back through the mud to return and eat the bread 
of strangers. It was a tragic sight. 

Our entry into Shabatz itself, on a warm, sunny afternoon, was 
like the entrance into Pompeii—absolute silence and solitude as 
we passed between the rows of ruined houses. We rode through the 
streets for several minutes without seeing a living thing. In the 
centre of the town we at last came upon some soldiers. Of civilians 
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there are now three hundred left in the town instead of the fifteen 
thousand of last July. Shabatz has been destroyed and will have 
tobe rebuilt. It was probably for its size the richest town in Serbia, 
but of two thousand houses five hundred are burnt to the ground 
and all the rest gutted and structurally injured to a greater or less 
degree. Furniture and goods of every kind have been either 
destroyed or taken across the Save into Austria. Pillage and 
destruction could not have been more deliberate and more complete. 
We searched the town in vain for a single room unsacked. 

I visited some of the villages near Shabatz, well off the high road. 
About a quarter of the farmhouses had been completely destroyed, 
and all had been pillaged. We interviewed the returning refugees 
and saw what stores they had left. Some of them had maize in 
their barns, but the meal and corn had always been found, and 
taken or destroyed. The mills and agricultural machinery (some 
of it in this region very expensive) had been smashed. The 
returned refugees—women, children, and old men—seemed reason- 
ably cheerful and determined to make the best of things. They 
seemed glad to get back to their own villages and resume their 
normal life on any terms. But it will be a desperate struggle for 
many of them to keep themselves and their children alive during the 
remainder of the war. 

The town of Losnitza has been even more completely destroyed 
than Shabatz. It was in the villages in the district of these two 
towns that the atrocities took place in August, chiefly at the hands 
of Magyar troops. The Serbian Government Memorandum 
on these atrocities and the Report of the Commission on which sat 
Dr. Arius van Tienhoven of The Hague and M. Jules Schmidt of 
Switzerland, have already been given to the world and are quite 
incontrovertible. The able Prefect of Shabatz district, M. Lasitch, 
told me that the inhabitants of Shabatz town and district remained 
in their homes during the first invasion in August, supposing the 
Austrians to be a civilised people. The invaders, as he calculates, 
murdered more than two thousand civilians, and carried off two 
thousand more. He showed mea list of the names, ages, and fates 
of one thousand persons murdered, ascertained on the oath of their 
neighbours and on the evidence of the identified corpses. Of these 
I copied out sixty as examples. I have printed some already 
elsewhere, and give a few more examples here, from Dobritch 
village, where ninety-eight bodies were found:— . 

Gliscka Maistrorovitch, age 72: Eyes gouged out; killed. 

Staniza Gajitch (woman), age 75 : Stabbed many times; killed. 

Two girls named Zagorka, aged 6 and 10, and their brother, 
Borisav Zagorka, age 3: Killed. 

Gavra Rakitch, age 85 : Burnt alive. 
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At Prniavor a large number of mothers, with their children aged 
from three days and upwards, were shut up in their houses and 
burnt alive. I have their names. Vojislav Koulezitch, aged eight 
months, was “‘ thrown into the flames ’”’ after his father and mother 
had been killed. The ways in which a number of women and girls 
met their deaths in Nedeljiza village are too horrible to be printed. 
I have the names and details before me as I write. 

After this experience in August it was natural that in October 
and November, during the later and more extensive Austrian 
invasions, the whole population fled in good time. Hence the 
refugee and repatriation problems in Serbia to-day are entirely due 
to the Austro-Hungarian atrocities in August. For example, near 
Koceljevo, we passed a cripple alone on the road, moving paintully 
home towards Shabatz at about half a mile an hour. We asked 
him why he had ever fled, and he replied, ‘‘ Because I wanted to 
‘‘live a few more years, and not be tortured to death by the 
‘* Austrians.’’ Two days later, on our return journey, we met him 
still hobbling along some little way nearer to Shabatz. 

The Austro-Hungarian conduct was not always and everywhere 
as bad as in the Shabatz-Losnitza district in August. But it was 
always very bad. I have neither seen nor heard of a town or village 
which they occupied and did not pillage, destroying things in order 
to cause injury to civilians as well as looting for their own benefit. 
They did not always outrage the women, as I heard of one place 
where they did not, and there must have been others. They always 
carried off the boys over fifteen. Many of the Serbs and Croats in 
the Austro-Hungarian armies were very angry at the misconduct 
of their companions in arms, and in one place left money to pay for 
the restoration of the church which their comrades had profaned. 
On the other hand, some of the Mahomedan Serbs of Bosnia are 
said to have taken a hand in the atrocities, which were mainly com- 
mitted by Magyars. 

I hope Europe and America will understand that as between the 
Balkan peoples and the “‘ civilised ’’ peoples of Europe the tables 
have been completely turned in this war in the matter of atrocities. 
Let Mr. Carnegie send his next International Commission to the 
North-West of Serbia. The evidence of these atrocities is over- 
whelming. What I should most of all like a Commission to enquire 
into impartially is whether or not the Serbians took any reprisals 
for these horrors committed on their women and children. I have 
come across no evidence of any such reprisals, and I have seen 
thousands of Austro-Hungarian prisoners roaming about in 
Serbia practically unguarded, on the best of terms with inhabitants, 
and with no complaints to make when questioned by me. The 
Serbians feel most deeply about these atrocities, and talk con- 
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stantly about them. But they have not, so far as I am aware, 
revenged them upon their prisoners. They take their sufferings, 
their danger, and their victory in a spirit truly admirable, without 
reprisals, lamentations, or boasting. 

Let us clear our minds of cant about the Balkan peoples. They 
are not a set of savages; they are peasants, with the peasants’ 
virtues and limitations; some of them, under bad influences, have 
sometimes committed atrocities in former wars, as we should expect 
from people just set free from Turkish tyranny. But the Serbians, 
at least, are both a more heroic and a more kindly people than their 
enemies, the Germans of Austria and the Magyars of Hungary. 

On our return ride from Shabatz, two days after the Serbian 
Christmas, I noticed on the road a large number of peasant women 
better dressed and less poverty-stricken than the refugees, walking 
in our direction away from Shabatz. On enquiry I found that they 
were peasants from the interior and south of Serbia, who had made 
their way by train to Valievo—in itself a difficult undertaking now 
_ for a peasant woman—and then had actually walked forty miles 
through the mud into the heart of the starving and war-ravaged 
country in order to visit their less fortunate relations near Shabatz, 
and give them Christmas cakes and baked meats. Poor people 
who can spend a fortnight on such an errand of affection and mercy 
amid such awful conditions belong toa race that is certainly worthy 
of all the help that England can spare. 


G. M. TREVELYAN 


(Member of Committee of the Serbian Relief 
Fund, 55, Berners Street, London). 


TURKEY “GERMANY CANIS Pil Vee 


HOSE who are acquainted with the recent history of the Near 
East will remember that during the last thirty years all the 
indications have pointed to the great interest Germany has taken 
in Turkey. Even as far back as the time of Moltke, that great 
soldier, who was in Turkish service for two years, dreamed of 
Germany becoming dominant in the country. His contemporary, 
Prince Bismarck, however, was always opposed to the idea. The 
present Kaiser, from his accession, seems to have thought that 
Moltke’s dream might be reduced into actuality. A year after his 
accession, Kaiser William paid his first visit to Turkey. Sir 
Valentine Chirol states that the visit was against Bismarck’s wish, 
and suggests that it was one of the subjects on which he and his 
Imperial master fell out in the year following the visit. The second 
visit of the Kaiser was in 1898, and besides visiting Constantinople, 
he went to Palestine, Syria, and Damascus. My readers will 
remember his famous Declaration regarding his protection of Islam. 
From that time onward for many years Germany succeeded in 
obtaining nearly everything she wanted in Turkey. The famous 
Bagdad Railway concession was granted in 1902. Even before that 
year Germany had constantly posed as the friend of Turkey, and 
had been unwilling to agree with the Western Powers in urging 
reforms, which, mainly by granting autonomy to Macedonia, might 
have preserved the integrity of the Turkish Empire. During the 
massacres of Armenians in Constantinople and in the provinces in 
1895-8, while England, France, Russia, and Italy raised their 
voices in favour of the desolate and oppressed peoples, Germany 
remained silent. 

It is important to endeavour to see what was the idea of Germany 
in forcing Turkey into war. The present Kaiser was the first, 
apparently, to conclude that Germany’s “‘ place in the sun”? was in 
Asia Minor. England and France had their possessions and 
colonies, and Germany, with a natural desire for expansion, looked 
round to see whether she could obtain colonies, or at least a place 
which she could regard as largely her special field for commerce 
and industry. 

As far back as 1896 I was so impressed by the absence of 
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opposition made by England and France to the determined, 
persistent, and successful efforts of Germany to obtain railway and 
other concessions in Asia Minor, that I mentioned to one who 
had been a distinguished member of our Government a 
rumour, current in Constantinople, that an arrangement had 
been come to between the British and the German Govern- 
ments, by which the latter was to be allowed to obtain 
railway concessions anywhere in Asia Minor. The person 
in question knew nothing of such agreement, but, with the states- 
manlike view which he takes of such matters, hesitated to condemn 
such arrangement if it existed. I expressed the opinion that in the 
interest of the people of Turkey I did not care who made the roads 
and railways, provided they were made. The demand for con- 
cessions by Germany became so alarming and the influence of 
Germany so great, that Russia feared that Germany would obtain 
the exclusive right for all railway concessions in Asia Minor. 
Germany had, moreover, ostentatiously shown her sympathy with 
Abdul Hamid in his persecution of the Armenians, while both 
France and England openly protected fugitives of that race. 
Shortly after the massacres in Armenia, Russia made a formal but 
somewhat peremptory demand that she should have such exclusive 
right in the North-East Provinces of Asia Minor. The demand 
startled Abdul Hamid, who addressed autograph letters to the Tsar, 
the Kaiser, and Queen Victoria. To the first he expressed his opinion 
that the demand put forward by the Russian Ambassador must 
have been without his Majesty’s permission. The reply was that 
no servant of Russia dare present such demand without authorisa- 
tion. I am unaware whether the Kaiser sent an autograph reply, 
but in a semi-official paper often used by the I<aiser the Sultan was 
reminded that the Kaiser had to consider the wishes of his other 
friend, the Tsar, and the case was not one, therefore, in which he 
could interfere. The Turkish Ambassador in London called upon 
Lord Salisbury for his reply, and produced the Treaty of Cyprus, 
under which England bound herself to defend Turkey against any 
aggression by Russia, whose demand was alleged to be an 
aggression. The reply was Salisburian. He called the attention 
of the Turkish Ambassador to the fact that the treaty obligation was 
conditional upon reforms in Armenia being introduced. He had 
no news of reforms, but he had terrible news of massacres. The 
Tsar obtained his concession. 

The value of railways in a country like Asia Minor is of extreme 
importance if the country is to be brought under civilisation, and 
the concession of a railway to Bagdad, running, after it leaves the 
neighbourhood of Alexandretta, south of the great table-land of 
Asia Minor, would be pure gain for the people who live 
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near it. Political considerations were judged by our Govern- 
ment to make it necessary that we should have the control 
of the terminus on the Persian Gulf, or that a satisfactory inter- 
national arrangement should be made. But, speaking generally, 
every mile of railway in Asia Minor is a gain to civilisation, and I 
venture to say that, under a normal condition of things in Turkey, no 
Englishman ought to object to the peaceful penetration of Germany 
in that country solongas she does not come into conflict with Russian 
or other interests. The Bagdad Railway is now in course of con- 
struction. The Taurus has been pierced in a pass to the East of 
the Cilician Gates, and in various other parts the line has been laid 
or preparations are nearly complete for laying it. I mention the 
matter here, however, to call attention to the large German 
interests now involved in Asia Minor, and to the great importance 
which Germany has attached to this, the most important portion of 
her assets in the Turkish Empire or, indeed, outside Europe. 
The evidence that Germany anticipated that she would have to 
fight for Turkey and thought it worth fighting for, and that she 
had even prepared for it, is pretty strong. The arrival of the 
German transport Imperiale and another transport, equally 
powerful, in the Bosporus, with munitions of war, during the month 
of July last, raises the presumption that Germany was ready to 
strike in as soon as she found herself at war with the Entente 
Powers. The number of German soldiers in Turkey is probably 
at least 20,000, though there are some who name a higher figure. 
How the Germans who are in the Turkish army and navy went 
into Turkey is one more illustration of the care and attention to 
details which the enemy has shown throughout the war. When 
the summons to all German and Austrian subjects throughout the 
world to join their colours was given, the men liable to military 
service at once responded. Some of those in Turkey even went as 
far as Bulgaria, but were ordered back, and were informed that 
they would be required to do their service in Constantinople. In 
like manner, subjects of the Central Powers who were in Greece 
or Egypt, or were on the way home from the Far East through the 
Canal, were diverted to Turkey. Add to these the thousands of 
Germans whose entry into the country through Rumania and 
Bulgaria was even reported to Sir Louis Mallet, and the statement 
becomes quite credible that the number of German soldiers and 
sailors is possibly thirty thousand. Canon Stirling, of Jerusalem, 
who has been working in Palestine for over twenty years, and who 
arrived in England during the last month, states that Germany had 
been preparing for war long before the outbreak of hostilities. 
Large quantities of ammunition had been secretly conveyed to 
Gaza, and secreted outside the town. German arms and ammuni- 
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tion were sent to Jaffa, while dynamite and other explosives were 
landed at Beirout from German ships. Between twenty and thirty 
thousand camel-loads of food and munitions of war had been sent 
to the frontier stations. 

When, therefore, Germany forced Turkey into war she was not 
merely, and perhaps not mainly, thinking of the desirability of 
compelling Russia and England to lessen their fighting forces on 
the East and West of Germany by having to send armies to the 
Caucasus and Egypt, but of gaining such a grip upon Turkey that 
it could not be taken from her. Anatolia is not merely Germany’s 
chosen place in the sun, but the place where she hopes to find her 
principal field in the future for her commerce and industry. 
Possibly also Germany dreamed of ruling over a territory with a 
subservient Austria that should extend from Berlin to Salonika, 
and of obtaining a protectorate over the whole of Asia Minor. 

I have suggested elsewhere that the possible course of events in 
Turkey would be, first, a revolution in which the Turks would rise 
against the Germans. To bring about such a change in this 
manner is, however, no easy task, and is far from meaning the end 
of the Turkish Empire. Most of the German soldiers were retained 
in the neighbourhood of the Bosporus or the Dardanelles. At 
Yenimahalle, near the Black Sea, a camp was formed of Germans, 
and the forts of the Dardanelles were manned almost exclusively 
by them. The number of German officers with Enver Bey’s army 
in the Far East of Asia Minor is small, and though our information 
as to the number intended to invade Egypt leaves much to be 
desired, I think it probable that beyond a few officers there will 
not be found many foreign soldiers. The Germans are evidently 
concentrating their attention about the two Straits, leaving the 
Turks under Enver or his successor to fight the Russians in the 
region of the Caucasus. Admiral Suchon’s threat, even in 
October, to knock the Sublime Porte about the ears of any Ministers 
who should oppose his countrymen was not necessarily an idle one, 
the Germans having then, as at present, the command of the sea 
and of the two Straits. But, however much discontent there may 
be in the Turkish army and people, the Germans have the capital 
in their grip, and the revolution will have to be successful in the 
provinces before those in favour of it would have a chance of holding 
their own in the capital. 

The latest news from a variety of trustworthy sources is that 
everything is quiet in Constantinople itself. Even during the 
Italian and the two Balkan Wars order was well preserved by the 
Turks, and now that Von der Goltz Pasha is in command we may 
rest assured that tranquillity will be maintained. If disturbances 
take place they will be in the provinces, where hostility to the 
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Germans continues to be manifested. It is reported from Smyrna 
that the Turkish regiments there refused to obey the order to join 
the army in the distant Eastern provinces. The defeat of the 
Turks in Caucasia necessarily had a demoralising influence. The 
fiasco of the attempt, with twelve thousand men, to cross or destroy 
the Suez Canal must also have had a depressing influence on the 
troops, especially in Syria. So far, the Turks, under the leader- 
ship of the Germans, have had no success whatever to counter- 
balance these losses. But the danger to the cause of the Allies in 
Turkey may easily be under-estimated. The Russians, in 1877, 
made a series of blunders in Anatolia, and were badly punished by 
Ghazi Muktar Pasha. The unknown factor is the condition of the 
Turkish army. Two years ago it was utterly demoralised by its 
struggle against Bulgaria and other Balkan States. Has Enver 
Pasha, with his patriotic enthusiasm and his untiring energy, 
succeeded in restoring the moral of the army? Have the German 
leaders with him succeeded in inspiring confidence in their men, 
or are the latter maintaining an attitude of sullen obedience, with a 
tendency to desert or surrender in presence of the enemy? If two 
years’ thorough drilling on German methods can make the Turks 
fight loyally, the Russians have a heavy task before them. 

As for our troops in Egypt, they may be left in confidence to give 
a good account of any army that may be sent towards the Canal. 
It is said that the Turks are taking up the railway lines between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem and others on the portion of the Horan 
Railway which runs parallel to the Gulf of Akaba, and that with 
these rails they intend to lay down a light railway through the Ghor 
towards Suez. Such a task presents serious engineering difficulties, 
and possibly would take at least six months with the appliances that 
the Turks, aided by the Germans, would employ. The fate of 
Turkey under the Germans will, however, not be determined there. 

Our Government has done well not to annex Egypt formally. 
The country has so many subjects on which her interests and 
sentiments differ from those of Turkey that it is well that she should 
be separated. Her language is Arabic, not Turkish, and there exists 
a pride of race, language, and history which, indeed, throughout 
the Arab population generally as well as in Egypt makes the Arab 
consider himself superior to the Turk. England, who has wisely 
troubled herself very little about Pan-Islamism, will completely 
abstain, as she does in India, from the slightest interference with 
the organisation of Mahometanism in the country. But it is more 
than probable that before long the question of the Caliphate will 
arise. The Arabs, in Arabia especially, unlike the Turks, have 
very pronounced opinions as to the necessity of being loyal to their 
faith, and it is not unlikely that they may desire that the religious 
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head of Islam should belong to the Koreish and should reside at 
Taif or one of the sacred places. That, however, is a question 
solely for Mahometans, which England will let severely alone. It 
was well also that in deposing Khedive Abbas he should be 
succeeded by the legal head of the Khedivial family. The Eastern 
rule of succession was violated by Abdul-Assiz—in consideration of 
a heavy money payment by Ismail—and the Western rule 
substituted, a change which shocked the Mahometan world. But 
for that change, Halim Pasha, the father of the present Grand 
Vizier of Turkey, Said Halim, would have succeeded Ismail as 
Khedive. Hence the change meets the approval of good Moslems. 
When it is added that all classes in Egypt except that which profited 
by the corruption tolerated under the last two Khedives are con- 
tented with the better administration of justice, the great public 
works executed under English rule, and the generally increased 
prosperity of the country, no anxiety need be felt as to the future 
freedom of the country from internal troubles. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE BALKAN STATES. 


This brings me to a most important question, which must now be 
occupying the attention of the Entente Powers. With the outbreak 
of war consequent upon the attack on Odessa on October 2gth last, 
the attitude of the Balkan States became a factor of extreme 
importance. The large majority of the people of Rumania are 
with the Entente, but the late King, a Hohenzollern, had strong 
sympathies with the Kaiser, and probably, had he lived, would 
either have been dethroned or have persuaded his Ministers to 
declare on the side of the Central Powers. The present King is 
understood to be less favourable to Germany than his predecessor. 
Nevertheless, his Ministry is believed to hesitate between remaining 
strictly neutral or joining the Entente. Under the Rumanian 
Constitution the populace have much less power than in any other 
Balkan State. Také-Jonescu, the leader of the popular party and 
a clear-headed statesman, is in favour of acting with the Entente. 
The fact that there are three millions and a half of Rumanians who 
are under the rule of Hungary and whom Rumania desires to have 
under her rule makes the popular feeling in favour of such action 
very strong. The newspapers have announced that England has 
granted a loan of £5,000,000 to the Government, the condition 
being that it shall not be employed against the Entente. Large 
_ quantities of munitions of war have been poured into the country. 
It may be that the vacillation of the Rumanian Government is 
intended as a blind, or she may be waiting until the weather becomes 
more favourable. Her troops, however, are being mobilised. The 
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visit paid by the Tsar last June to Rumania was an unprecedented 
honour, and is a guarantee that she will not attack Russia. The 
two attempts made by Turkey since August last to persuade her to 
join in common action notably failed, and it is probable that when 
the extreme cold weather is past Rumania will join in the fray, 
and on the right side. 

Serbia, as everyone knows, is not only in it, but has borne her 
part gallantly and successfully. 

Greece is at peace with Turkey. But as the question of the 
islands is not definitely settled, and as her compatriots on the shores 
of Anatolia were cruelly treated by Turkey, her relations with that 
country are far from cordial. Let it be noted that, as a result of the 
two Balkan Wars, she obtained the largest amount of territory. 

There remains Bulgaria, and the attitude of Bulgaria is of 
primary importance in the present struggle. Her position is 
unfortunate. She fought more successfully in the first Balkan 
War than any other Balkan State, and has received a smaller 
accession of territory than any. It is not opportune here to discuss 
the question of the second Balkan War, which was the immediate 
cause of Bulgaria’s misfortunes. It may be admitted that the policy 
of her military party was mischievous, and that, therefore, she was 
in fault, and that her own policy was in great part the cause of her 
present unfortunate position. But to understand her present 
attitude her losses must be noted. Rumania, at the end of the 
war, succeeded in obtaining a strip of the Dobrutscha, in- 
cluding the important town of Silistria. Ninety per cent. of the 
population of this strip are Bulgarians. Notwithstanding the 
promise of the Entente Powers, the Enos-Medea line was not 
followed, and Adrianople was allowed to be retaken by Turkey. 
Bulgaria obtained only a miserable strip of territory on the Ai gean, 
not even extending to Cavalla. But the greatest loss suffered by 
her was that she was deprived of Southern Macedonia, where the 
great bulk of the population is almost purely Bulgarian. By a 
secret agreement made in May, 1912, between Serbia and Greece, 
the conditions of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of February, 1912, 
were violated. An annex to this treaty provided that Serbia should 
not make any claim in regard to territory lying to the East of a line 
drawn from Mount Golan in a South-West direction to Ochrida 
Lake. By the new agreement of May, 1912, this territory was 
divided between Serbia and Greece. The hostile feeling of both 
Greeks and Serbians towards Bulgarians is fully reciprocated, and 
the distrust which exists in the three countries tends to make every 
well-wisher to the Balkan States despair of their future. The 
belief is freely expressed that the Tsar Ferdinand, an Orleans 
Prince, inclines to favour Austria. The Turks have made many 
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attempts to arrive at an understanding for defensive and offensive 
purposes with Ferdinand. Up to the present his attitude has been 
one of strict neutrality. On the other hand, it must be said of 
Ferdinand that he was party to the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of 
February 29th, 1912, by which Bulgaria was bound, in case Serbia 
was attacked by Austria, to send two hundred thousand men to 
support Serbia, which would at least imply that in the interests of 
his country he was prepared to put aside family predilections. 

The essential consideration is that Bulgaria is labouring under 
a grievance, a real one, as any impartial observer would admit. 
But she has statesmen who will consider the interests of their 
country, and Serbia, under the guidance of M. Passitch, would not 
be found irreconcilable. Serbia hopes to obtain Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and something more than a strip of railway line to the 
Adriatic. She has proved her military capacity and endurance and 
her fidelity to her partners in the Entente. Possibly there are now 
negotiations going on between her and those partners on the basis, 
provided the Entente Powers are successful, of guaranteeing to her 
the provinces just mentioned, and the right of way to the sea, on 
condition of her consenting to carry out the stipulation already 
quoted from the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of February, 1912. By 
this Bulgaria would obtain Southern Macedonia, even if the 
partition had to be made, as provided for, by the Tsar of Russia. 
It is true that a portion of such territory is now in the occupation 
of Greece, but as the latter kingdom will undoubtedly require the 
aid of the Powers before a final settlement is made between her and 
Turkey, there is little ground for apprehension that a statesman of 
the ability of M. Venizelos will be found unreasonable. 

Should the suggested arrangement be arrived at, all danger of 
hostility to the cause of the Entente from the neutrality of Bulgaria 
would be at an end. Bulgaria rightly regards Russia as her 
deliverer, and her feeling towards England is and always has been 
friendly. Whatever else happens, I agree with a Bulgarian states- 
man who declared that I might always be assured of two facts, first, 
that the Bulgarians would never fight against Russia, and would 
sweep aside any minister who should propose such a step; second, 
that his country would never range herself on the side of Turkey. 
Neutrality from a sentiment of grievances is the only danger to be 
feared. But neutrality in the circumstances is not only 
dangerous for Bulgaria, but a standing menace to her neighbours 
on the East and West. An expression of opinion, therefore, by 
England and France that they recognise that she is entitled to the 
conditions of the original treaty would probably overcome the 
reluctance of Bulgaria to declare herself. 

I have not mentioned Bulgaria’s grievance at having had to 
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surrender Silistria, because there is already reason to believe that it 
will not be found difficult to come to terms with Rumania, if indeed 
these have not already been arranged. Let me, in conclusion of this 
part of my subject, say that if the Balkan States do not take advan- 
tage of the present situation to come into really friendly relations 
with each other there will be, and that before long after the great 
World War is concluded, a renewal of hostilities in the Balkans, 
and this to the infinite regret of every well-wisher in England to any 
of these States. No Englishman or Frenchman wishes for an inch 
of territory in the Balkans. The ambition of Austria was to obtain 
Salonica. Towards that purpose her Balkan policy has been 
steadily directed during twenty years. When her military experts 
informed her that the country through Bosnia was not practicable 
for such a purpose she directed her attention to Serbia. Five years 
ago Austrians boasted to me that they could occupy Serbia when- 
ever they liked. The first check to such occupation was given by 
the activity of the Young Turks. But time passed, and it seems 
probable that if the great crime of Serajevo had not been committed, 
Austria would not have waited long to find or make another pretence 
for declaring war on the small State. 

There are many subjects on which I should like to write. 
Perhaps the two most important relate to the Armenians and 
the possession of Constantinople. Assuming, as I do, that the 
Entente will be successful in the great struggle, no treaty 
ought to be signed which does not secure autonomous govern- 
ment for the Armenians. In case of success, all the provinces 
occupied by them will come under the rule of Russia, and 
the generosity which her great ruler has shown in reference to 
the Poles may well be invoked in favour of a like autonomy for 
this ancient, intelligent, and industrious race. Asto Constantinople, 
it appears to me certain that if Russia occupies it there will be little 
or no objection on the part of France and England to her retaining 
it. But as an Englishman who has a great respect and admiration 
for the mighty empire which is coming to the front among civilised 
nations, I think that her retention of Constantinople would be a 
mistake. I grant that it would at once appeal to the legitimate pride 
of the Russian people. But while Russia herself would certainly 
not be stronger by its possession, she would be exposed before many 
years passed to the hostility of all the Balkan States. I would 
suggest, as I did in this REVIEW some years ago, that a new State 
should be created, of which the capital should be Constantinople. 
Its boundaries should be the Enos-Medea line in Europe, and ia 


Asia Minor a line which should run parallel to the Bosporus from — 


Ismidt (the ancient Nicomedia) and in a southerly direction to a 
point on the A°gean at or near Adramittium which would mark its 
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southern limits. One of the first articles in the constitution of such 
State should be that no fortifications should be erected either at 
the Dardanelles or on the Bosporus. The State should be inter- 
nationalised by a series of ‘* scraps of paper,’’ and the government 
might be in the hands of an International Commission on the lines 
of that which controls the navigation of the Lower Danube. Such 
an arrangement might not only preserve the ancient monuments of 
the city, but restore to it its reputation as one of the great commercial 
cities of the world. This is, however, too important a subject to 
enter upon at the end of an article. 

Whether Turkey has committed suicide or not only time can 
show. In the ordinary course of events her history appeared 
rapidly coming to an end. The efforts of a small number of 
reformers in 1908 opened up a hopeful prospect of a regenerated 
Turkey, and gave the country a new chance. Western Europe, and 
especially England, welcomed these efforts, but the men who made 
them, patriotically and loyally, were too few in number and 
influence to carry the country with them, and finally to resist the 
influences which Germany employed to force the country into war. 


EDWIN PEARS. 


WAR “FINANCE. 


GERMANY’S CAMPAIGN OF STEEL AND GOLD. 


OMBINED action and the co-ordination of varied endeavour 
to the common aim are among the essential conditions of our 
success in the present merciless war between militarism and 
civilisation. And in these essentials the Teutonic nations have 
hitherto enjoyed an advantage over us which is painfully manifest 
in their invasion, occupation, and retention of the Allies’ territories. 
Their armies, under a centralised command, bend all their efforts 
to the same end. Their strategic railways enable them by trans- 
porting troops from one front to another, and from a strong to a 
weak point on one and the same front, practically to double their 
effective strength. Further, the accumulation of gold in the coffers 
of a single State which carried out all the financial operations before 
the war, and still continues to conduct them, has made it possible 
for Germany not merely to supply her own wants but to provide 
for those of others. In this way Turkey was drawn into the war 
on her side, and that agonising political organism is still being 
furnished with the funds necessary to make a last splash before it 
disappears for ever from among the States of the world. With 
equal enterprise, in return for Bulgaria’s promise not to appear in 
the field against her, she has recently paid earnest money in the 
shape of an instalment of the loan of 1914 under conditions which 
have not yet been adequately cleared up. In a word, Germany has 
manipulated her funds with skill and success. To imitate her 
centralisation at the war-theatre is as yet impossible to the Allies 
owing to geographical and ethnical conditions, some of which may 
perhaps be overcome in time; but in the financial domain oppor- 
tunity and necessity have combined to stimulate their Governments 
to special exertions in the direction of unified action, and these 
efforts have now met with success. 
Britain, France, and Russia were hindered by their mistaken 
estimate of the German people and its rulers, whom they judged by 
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their own standards, from making any provision for an imminent 
war. The Teutons, on the contrary, having woven the plot against 
them and fixed the date of hostilities, made all due preparations 
with their usual thoroughness and masterly grasp of detail. 
Nothing was overlooked, nothing neglected as trivial. The special 
war chest of the Spandau tower, to which in the year 1871 was 
consigned a sum equal to 46,250,000 in gold, had it doubled by the 
Reichstag in June, 1913. The object of this reserve was to effect 
the purchase of horses, fodder, and other perishable necessaries on 
the outbreak of hostilities, when prices are wont to rise rapidly. The 
basis of German finance was formed by the sum of 1,200,000,000 
marks, or £60,000,000 in specie, mostly gold, deposited in 
the coffers of the Reichsbank in Berlin.* This institution, which 
has no fewer than 485 branches, is the reservoir of finances from 
which all German banks draw their supplies. Shortly before the 
storm burst this metal reserve received an increase of ten millions 
sterling by the addition of the hoard of the Spandau tower, and by 
every other sum in specie on which the Government could lay its 
hands. It has since been further swelled by the influx of gold 
brought by individuals throughout the country, who have been 
appealed to by Ministers, exhorted by schoolmasters, threatened 
by the police—who have made a house-to-house search—and 
adjured by the clergy in the name of religion to accept paper for 
their gold. 


GUILELESS FRANCE AND M. CAILLAUX. 


France, on the contrary, desirous of peace and believing in its 
stability, took no thought for the morrow. Those of her statesmen 
who wrested the initiative from the others made party interests 
their standard of action at a conjuncture involving the very existence 
of the French nation. The budgetary estimates showed an awkward 
deficit, aggravated by the outlay involved in the return to three 
years’ military service. This gap could be filled up only by a large 
loan which a variety of other pressing needs rendered an imperative 
necessity. A scheme for borrowing the requisite sum, drawn up 
by the Finance Ministry, under M. Barthou, and approved by the 
Government, was on the point of being sanctioned by the legislature 
when a side issue was insidiously raised and an appeal made to the 
democratic instincts of the population, for the purpose of over- 


* An admirable study on Germany’s financial and economic preparations for the 
war has been brought out by a competent authority, C. W. Barron, in various 
numbers of the Boston News Bureau for January, 1915. 
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throwing the Cabinet. M. Caillaux, who conceived and executed 
the plan, is undoubtedly one of the cleverest financiers in France, 
and if his experience and rare gifts of combination and adaptation 
had been utilised for the furtherance of the welfare of the com- 
munity, he might to-day play in finance a réle comparable with that 
which has fallen to his illustrious countryman, Joffre, in the sphere 
of military strategy. But M. Caillaux was content to upset the 
Cabinet, thwart the big loan scheme, take office in the new Govern- 
ment, borrow an insufficient sum under unfavourable circumstances, 
and leave his countrymen to extricate themselves as best they might 
from the sinister consequences of his manoeuvres. 

To France this was a formidable blow. For superiority of 
financial resources constituted the greatest advantage she possessed 
over Germany. And it was precisely in this her strength that she 
was made weak and vulnerable by her own trusted son. 


RUSSIA CAUGHT NAPPING. 


Russian statesmanship, too, like that of France and Britain, was 
dominated by a touching faith in the pacific instincts of the German 
people, and alone the approach of the moment when the revision 
of the Russo-German Commercial Treaty would be ripe for dis- 
cussion opened up a vista of troublous and dangerous disputes for 
which, it was assumed, there was still ample time to prepare. The 
retirement of the Finance Minister, Count Kokofftseff, who had 
steadily pursued a policy of retrenchment and economy, offered a 
welcome opportunity to his enemies to fall foul of his administra- 
tion. They accused him of having allowed the gold reserve to be 
lent out to private institutions for such long terms that it could not 
possibly be recovered by the Imperial Bank in time if war broke out 
this year. And these gratuitous allegations found their way to 
Berlin and Vienna, where they contributed to strengthen the belief 
there that Russia would of necessity shrink from taking Serbia's 
part against Austria-Hungary by any more efficacious means than 
diplomatic protests and bluff. 

What really happened was that when the war-cloud burst with 
disconcerting suddenness the Russian Government—no longer 
represented financially by Count Kokofftseff—had considerable 
sums of money, in gold, deposited in various countries, especially 
in France, partly for the service of the foreign loans, and partly to 
pay for the Government orders for various military and naval 
supplies in those countries. The moment diplomatic relations were 
broken off and the moratorium was declared these funds were tied up 
automatically. However one may settle the delicate question as to 
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whether a moratorium can fairly be applied to the deposits made by 
a foreign Government, as a matter of fact the French banks took 
advantage of the law and suspended payment, under conditions 
into which it is needless now to enter. These banks, on the other 
hand, had lent out sums amounting in all to half a milliard francs 
(420,000,000) in Russia, where the rate of interest is higher than in 
France. And although the Russian debtors were perfectly solvent 
and willing to refund the money, they were unable, owing to the 
circumstance that it was in Russian currency and all international 
exchange was suspended. In these circumstances, it would 
have cost them at the least twenty-five per cent. more to effect the 
transfer. 

The results of this deadlock were onerous, and might have become 
ruinous had it not been for the temporary expedients devised by the 
Finance Ministers of both countries to tide each other’s nation over 
the crisis until finally, in the first days of February, a convention 
was signed between the Russian Government and the Banque de 
_ France, in virtue of which the tangle was unravelled and the tied-up 
money set free for circulation. This transaction, which involved 
hard work and ingenuity, eased the Western markets perceptibly. 
Whether it will also hinder the depreciation of the rouble will 
depend on whether the Tsar’s Ministers transfer these facilities to 
private individuals without charging them a heavy premium. And, 
strange to say, this is still far from certain. 


THE FINANCIAL CONFERENCE IN PARIS. 


But that was only a single aspect of a problem with many facets. 
Another was Russia’s singular and unenviable economic plight 
and the difficulties which beset her Allies who would fain come to 
her assistance. With a sound financial system, based upon 
economic prosperity, the war alone would never have caused a drop 
of twenty-five points in the rate of exchange of the rouble. There 
was no intrinsic ground for such depreciation. But as the half- 
milliard lent her by France had become immobilised by the 
suspension of international exchange, so too Russia’s surplus food 
supplies were consigned to elevators and granaries by the blocking 
of her principal trade routes. The Baltic Sea, the railways through 
Germany and Austria, and finally the Mediterranean were all closed 
to Russian exports, with consequences which boded evil to the 
whole financial system of the country. What it came to was that 
when acquitting pecuniary obligations, public and private, the 
Russian people would be mulcted to the extent of from twenty to 
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twenty-five per cent. A war tax like this, at once heavy and un- 
productive, was unbearable, and the three Allied Ministers met 
together in Paris* to concert measures to remove it as soon as 
feasible, and in the meanwhile to help Russia to escape its worst 
consequences. 

Temporary expedients had been resorted to from the beginning 
of the war. The British Government had given their guarantee 
to the Bank of England for all Russian acceptances discounted 
before hostilities had broken out, and all commercial acceptances 
discounted since then. Although this facility was not restricted 
to Russian bills it included them, and will be operative until a 
year after the close of the campaign, so that what it practically 
amounts to is that the bulk of Russia’s cash payments in London 
will be put off until then. Another measure of relief had for its 
object the Russian Government itself, and consisted in the placing 
on the London market of twelve million pounds’ worth of Russian 
Treasury bills on easy terms. Further, the Russian Government 
deposited with the Bank of England a sum of eight millions in 
gold, in return for which a credit for this amount was opened on 
their behalf. But the withdrawal of this sum from the reserves of 
the Tsardom was felt as a perturbing factor in Petrograd, and hopes 
were expressed that it would be possible to tender further assistance 
to the Tsardom in the present unwonted circumstances without 
diminishing its gold reserves. It is not to be inferred that Russia 
is devoid of funds, or that she has need for help in forma pauperis. 
All the gold necessary for the service of her foreign debt and pay- 
ments for supplies has been deposited in Paris and in London, and 
no hitch in this respect can occur. Her economic resources— 
potential gold—are also plentiful, in the form of the residue of two 
harvests still waiting to be transported to the allied nations who 
have been sending over their gold to North and South America to 
pay for foodstuffs which Russia is able and anxious to sell to them. 
At the moment when the Tsar’s peaceful subjects were surprised 
by the clarion of war all the elements of prosperity were in 
possession of the Russian people, whose one desire was to utilise 
them to the fullest. This happy conjuncture and the perspective 
of increased well-being contributed to some extent to determine 
the Tsar to choose last spring for the ukase which condemned ia 
principle the State monopoly of alcohol and announced a new 
budgetary system of which the basis would be the enhanced pro- 
ductivity of a sober and vigorous nation in lieu of the drunkenness 
of semi-conscious and indigent masses. 


*February 2nd, 1915. 
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PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOL IN RUSSIA. 


People in the West have not yet realised how beneficially the 
radical anti-alcoholic legislation sprung upon the nation of the 
Tsar is already acting upon his subjects. In no other country 
would such a sudden radical change have been possible. When 
Count Witte, by means of an Imperial edict, put an end to all 
private distilling and selling of vodka throughout the Empire and 
took it over on behalf of the State, he remarked to me: “‘ It is only 
**in Russia that such a vast operation, running counter as it does 
““ to vested interests, is feasible. You have asked me whether it is 
“also ethical. My answer is that it is. And this is my reason for 
““so thinking. In the first place, the people instead of drinking 
** fusel oil, as so many of them had to do heretofore, will henceforth 
““ receive pure vodka. In the second place, part of the profits will 
“be devoted to weaning them of the drinking habit and teaching 
““them to realise the advantages of temperance. And, thirdly, 
*“ whenever it may please the Emperor to put an end to the con- 
““sumption of alcohol throughout the Empire, he will have it in 
*“ his power to achieve his end by a few strokes of the pen without 
“apprehending the grounded opposition of people whose interests 
*“ would suffer by the change.’ 

I should like to add that great though the demand for vodka was 
among the Tsar’s subjects, relatively to the entire population, it 
was much less than in some countries of Western and Central 
Europe which are not commonly believed to consume nearly as 
much intoxicating liquor as the Russian. The difference between 
them was that the West and Central European drank regularly 
in more or less moderate quantities, whereas the Russian peasants 
would remain for days and weeks without touching their favourite 
stimulant, and then all at once would give themselves up to it for 
several days on end, selling or pawning their movable possessions, 
incurring debt, neglecting their duties, ruining their health, and 
impairing their capacity for work. 

Determined to rescue his people from this slough of despond,* 
the Tsar first boldly affirmed the principle that it behoved a 
Christian State to cast about for some less baneful method of raising 
money than the wrecking of human souls, and as soon as war was 
declared he applied it by enforcing teetotalism upon the entire 
nation. Looked at from the standpoint of mere profit and loss, this 
was a stroke of amateur statesmanship which caused much heart- 
burning and head-shaking among the worldly-wise. For the needs 


* The genesis of this resolve, which it is still premature to discuss, is interesting 
as a politico-psychological study. 
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of the war would absorb all the free reserves of the Government, 
and more if it lasted long enough, and to choose this crisis as the 
propitious moment for throwing away nearly one hundred 
millions sterling a year seemed the height of folly. None the less, 
the experiment was tried, the consumption of alcohol, alike by the 
masses and the classes—as vodka, cognac, champagne, or table 
wine—was prohibited, and alcohol itself was ordered to be used only 


in manufactories. 


EFFECTS OF RUSSIAN SOBRIETY. 


When the new Russian Finance Minister, M. Bark, visited Paris 
in the first half of February, I had some talks with him on the 
results of the venture so far. His optimism struck me as remark- 
able, and I listened eagerly to his exposé of the sources whence it 
emanated. 


‘«T have always,’’ he said, ‘‘ cherished great faith in the poten- 
tialities of the Russian nation, but I must admit that even my 
optimistic anticipations have been greatly exceeded by the reality. 
As you know, there was a considerable deficit to be covered in the 
ordinary Budget of the year 1914. Well, we have stopped the gap 
without difficulty, and almost without effort. We had 500,000,000 
roubles in the Free Reserve, and other available funds from which 
we drew, and the problem was solved. I increased some few 
taxes during the remaining months of last year, and I found the 
solvency of the peasants raised very considerably by the law pro- 
hibiting the consumption of alcohol, and I rejoice to see that the 
beneficent operation of this edict continues to make itself felt 
progressively.”’ 

‘“Taking advantage of this new and puissant factor, I have 
further increased the excise duties on various articles of consump- 
tion, and other things, such as sugar, tobacco, railway travel, and 
I reckon on an additional return of 534,000,000 roubles from these 
items during the present year. It is difficult for foreigners to 
realise how vast are Russia’s economic resources, and how much 
greater they have become since the promulgation by his Majesty of 
that humanitarian law, which, I may add, is felt by the Russian 
people themselves, not as a restriction, but as an inestimable boon 
conferred upon them by their provident monarch. I can assure 
you that the productivity of every class of workman in Russia, 
whether we examine those engaged in agricultural or industrial pur- 
suits, has already risen by from 30 to 50 per cent., and I need 
hardly point out what that one fact connotes in a population of 
170,000,000, to say nothing of the cessation of the waste which 
formerly accompanied and followed the consumption of alcohol.’? 

‘“‘ Again, the rates for the maintenance of prisons have fallen, 
because crime has everywhere diminished, and, in some districts, 
has disappeared altogether. Another indication of the welcome 
change which has come over the nation is afforded by the returns 
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of the savings banks. In war time people are everywhere nervous, 
and in Russia, as elsewhere, large sums were withdrawn from the 
savings banks as soon as war was declared. Well, since the total 
prohibition of alcohol, the accounts I have received from these 
institutions throughout the country are so encouraging that even 
I, whose faith in the Russian people has always been large and firm, 
did not anticipate the rapid and splendid results which they 
denote. Although only a few months elapsed between the promul- 
gation of the Tsar’s humane and patriotic edict and the end of the 
year 1914, the excess of deposits over withdrawals amounted to 
84,000,000, or twice the amount of the preceding year.”’ 

“* Russia’s economic situation, therefore, is not merely excellent, 
but it is rapidly improving, and my faith in her future, not a blind, 
but a carefully reasoned faith, is boundless.”’ 


DECISIONS OF THE PARIS CONFERENCE. 


Meanwhile, the three Finance Ministers, MM. Lloyd George, 
Ribot, and Bark, together with several colleagues, met, discussed 
the urgent topics which had brought them together, and came to 
an agreement with which all three, with each of whom I had con- 
versations on the subject, are perfectly satisfied. 

And they have reason to look back with satisfaction on the far- 
reaching arrangements for the duration of the war which they 
contrived to conclude in three days. The measures agreed upon 
combine to impress upon the Alliance a character of mutual trust 
and closeness which no other political partnership known to history 
has ever yet possessed. The bonds of friendship—one might truly 
say of brotherhood—have been drawn much more closely than 
seemed requisite for military purposes. Starting from the position 
that the present struggle is of a twofold character, military and 
economic, they have extended the Alliance over both domains, and 
based it on community of resources and on the application of these 
to the tireless and sustained pursuit of the common aim. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s utterances on the subject have awakened 
intense interest in this less known aspect of the contest. He gives 
it as his belief that by the end of the present year the money dis- 
bursed by the Allies on their efforts to defend themselves and 
civilisation from the furor teutonicus will approach the huge total 
of two thousand million pounds. This vast sum, which if devoted 
to cultural aims might have assuaged untold misery, distress, and 
physical sufferings, will thus have been flung to the winds in con- 
sequence of Germany’s nefarious conspiracy against Europe. 
And this is but one side of the account. When we have added to 
it the substance of the Germans themselves and of their allies, and 
the destruction, necessary and wanton, of property wherever they 
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have appeared in force, we shall have a symbol in figures which the 
mind is incapable of realising of the meaning of the danger from 
which we have not yet escaped. Nor should we ever shake off the 
monster which is gnawing the roots of the tree of civilisation if we 
adopted the childish view put forward at the recent London 
Conference of French, Belgian, and British Socialists. These 
gentlemen, who before the war assured us that their German 
comrades would safeguard the peace of Europe, would now fain 
make a distinction to which the allied Governments are expected 
to create a corresponding difference between the enemy peoples and 
the enemy Governments. As though the slaughter of women and 
children, the massacre of unarmed civilians, the sacking and 
burning of towns, and the outrages to women could have been 
perpetrated without the co-operation of the German people. 

Among the arrangements agreed to by the three Finance 
Ministers was mutual aid and support in their financial enterprises 
for the attainment of the common aiin. It was believed by many 
before the Ministers met that a huge international loan guaranteed 
by all three Powers conjointly would be floated. Certain details 
respecting the type, the probable price of emission, and the capital 
sum actually found their way into the press. Against this project, 
which, however, did not emanate from any of the Allied Govern- 
ments, the objections were conclusive and obvious to those who 
were conversant with the West European money markets. Asa 
matter of fact, no joint loan scheme was adopted. It was agreed 
unanimously that each State shall raise the funds it needs in its 
own markets, but shall claim and receive financial help for outside 
purchases from those who can best afford to render assistance for 
the time being. 


THE ALLIES COME TO RUSSIA’S ASSISTANCE. 


Now among the Allies Russia’s potential wealth admittedly 
takes the foremost place. But it is only potential. In order to 
transform it into money it must be exploited, put into saleable con- 
dition, and brought to market. And for this purpose native capital 
has never sufficed, nor has Russian enterprise and business capacity 
been equal to the effort. In war-time a further and even less 
superable barrier has arisen in the blocking of the trade routes, which 
has practically sealed up Russia’s exports and inflicted enormous 
losses not only on that country but also on her Allies. It is not, 
therefore, lack of resources but the inaccessibility of the markets 
for them which has upset the trade balance of the Tsardom and 
depreciated the rouble. This last mishap connotes a loss of from 
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twenty to twenty-five per cent. on all payments to be made by the 
Russian debtors of Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
and this added to the shortage caused by the stagnation of the 
export trade would have been ruinous had not French and British 
help been forthcoming. 

The Banks of England and of France came to the rescue. The 
former institution has opened credits for forty millions sterling, of 
which sum eight millions were shipped from Petrograd in gold. 
These facilities were bestowed for the purpose of enabling the Tsar’s 
Government to make purchases in Great Britain and other countries 
outside Russia. Over and above these payments the Petrograd 
Cabinet will have contracted other liabilities of a like nature before 
the war is over, and must consequently borrow. The extent to 
which she can raise money in this way will, as Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out, depend upon the amount of her surplus produce which 
she can dispose of in the immediate future. And to enable her to 
sell as much as possible was one of the tasks which the three 
Ministers set themselves. In the meanwhile it was decided that 
Britain and France should raise a loan of fifty million pounds in 
equal sums in their respective markets, and that Russia need not 
hesitate to make any purchases necessary for the war for fear of a 
lack of financial facilities. 

One exception was made to the rule respecting the obligation for 
each of the three belligerents to raise money in its own markets for 
its own needs; it turned upon the lesser States like Belgium, Serbia, 
. and any others which later on may be found fighting on our side 
against the common enemy. These States are to be supplied with 
the financial aid which may be deemed necessary and adequate by 
means of loans to which each of the three Great Powers shall con- 
tribute proportionately. Already assistance of this kind has been 
freely bestowed, and when the fitting moment arrives all these loans 
are to be consolidated into one which shall be floated in the markets 
of Britain, France, and Russia, liability being distributed equally 
among all three. 

The important question of gold reserves was also brought forward 
at the Conference. The eventuality of a diminution of our stock 
of gold as a consequence of our enormous purchases of food, of our 
inability to pay for them in exports and freights, and of the large 
credits which we have opened for other countries—was also 
envisaged and provided for. The corrective was supplied by an 
undertaking that if our stock of gold should fall below a certain 
level the banks of France and Russia should come to our assistance. 

Coming back to the disproportionate depreciation of the rouble, 
it was made clear by M. Bark that a number of causes had con- 
tributed to the ruinous rate of exchange now prevailing : the much 
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larger consumption by the population of the agricultural produce of 
the country in consequence of the war, the diminished output of the 
mines resulting from a shortage of labour and of transport 
facilities, the extensive purchases abroad, and, above all else, the 
impossibility of exporting cereals during the initial phase of the 
war. 


CAN RUSSIA EXPORT HER FOODSTUFFS? 


It is generally recognised that the accumulations of foodstuffs 
now in Russia are quite sufficient if brought to market to lower 
prices in Great Britain and France. I am informed by Russians 
conversant with this branch of their export trade that at least thirty- 
three million quarters of wheat alone are to-day available for expor- 
tation, and that some of it is of the finest dry quality which will 
stand changes of climate and a long sea journey better than any 
other. The crops of 1913 were abundant, and even those of last 
year, although not nearly so plentiful, were found sufficient not only 
for the enhanced home consumption but also to leave a fair surplus 
for foreign markets. 

In order to transform this potential wealth into gold Russia’s 
financial representative suggested conveying the corn vid Vladi- 
vostok and Archangel. The scheme is simple enough in the 
abstract, but when it comes to realising it the difficulties are many 
and disconcerting. To begin with, the cost of carriage to ports at 
the very extremities of the Russian Empire and thence to Great 
Britain and France would raise the price of wheat to a level which 
would be prohibitive. And before one got thus far the problem 
of finding transports would have to be solved. If the Dardanelles, 
now closed probably for the last time, could be thrown open to 
international traffic, supply and demand would at once tend to be 
equalised. But whether this will be effected in good time is still 
uncertain. Meanwhile, it has been affirmed by experts that 
distance, climate, and transport are all against the plan of using 
either Archangel or Vladivostok as ports. The only wheat cargoes 
ever received in England from the latter place arrived in such bad 
condition that it was impossible to make flour of them. The best 
corn if shipped in cold weather and then carried through the torrid 
zone into a mild climate grows mouldy on the way. 

I put these objections to M. Bark in Paris after the Conference 
had come to an end. But he felt unable to look upon them as 
conclusive. He said :— 


‘“ Distance may be alleged as an argument against shipping 
wheat from Vladivostok, although I do not by any means assent 
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to this opinion, the grounds for which I have had no opportunity 
as yet toexamine. But although this subject does not enter directly 
into my domain, I will give it my undivided attention as soon as I 
return to Petrograd, where I expect to be furnished with adequate 
means of judgment by experts. Meanwhile I must say that it is 
premature to assume that the argument you bring forward is 
decisive. When, however, we turn from Vladivostok to Arch- 
angel, the objection derived from distance loses its force, seeing 
that the journey is but a matter of some seven days. It may be 
that the exportation cannot begin before June, but I see no reason 
why it should be delayed beyond that month.”’ 

** With regard to the condition in which the cereals would arrive 
in England, I confess that differences of temperature during the 
journey may have a deleterious effect on certain kinds of wheat, 
but I am informed that this is by no means the case with all 
qualities. Dry wheat, for instance, and in particular Siberian 
sorts, of which we now possess large quantities, are capable of 
supporting the transport without deterioration. The most for- 
midable difficulties are encountered when we tackle the question 
of freights, although here again it is easy to fall into exaggeration. 
But in a matter of this moment, which concerns all the Allied 
nations, the task of overcoming the initial difficulties, which are 
serious but nowise insuperable, can be faced without pessimism. 
The matter concerns Russia in the first instance, but it affects ail 
the Allies as well. I shall study it on my return to Petrograd, 
and I feel confident that some efficacious means of solving the 
problem will be devised by the Allied Governments. When you 
assert that the quantity we can export under present conditions 
must necessarily fall far short of what would be welcomed by our 
Western friends, I can only answer that so long as the Dardanelles 
remain closed Russia’s exports of cereals cannot be expected to 
assume normal dimensions. None the less, much may be done to 
the advantage of the exporting and importing nations. It is the 
closing of the Dardanelles which is mainly responsible for the 
depreciation of the rouble.”’ 


Archangel is admittedly not an ideal port for shipments of large 
quantities of wheat. The facilities it offers are limited in ordinary 
times, and they are largely absorbed by the Russian Government 
during the war for the import of war material and supplies. But 
in the summer of this year a broad-gauge railway from Vologda to 
Nyandoma (half-way between Vologda and Archangel) will be 
opened to traffic, which will have for its effect double the carrying 
capacity of the road. The port of Archangel, therefore, can and 
will be used to ship part of Russia’s surplus corn; so, too, will the 
passenger route over Finland and Norway. Another way will be 
from the Black Sea through the Danube and Galatz. Since the 
Russian Minister’s departure from Paris I have learned that Russia 
has concluded a convention with Sweden for the export of cereals 
to Sweden vid Karungi. 

The difficulty of finding transports is serious. All the merchant 
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vessels of Germany, Austria, and Hungary have disappeared from 
the seas, and they constituted fourteen per cent. of the world’s 
merchant shipping. One-fifth of British tonnage, which is equal 
to one-tenth of the entire tonnage of the world, is absorbed by the 
Admiralty. Of the seamen available for the mercantile marine 
fifteen per cent. have been obliged to quit the service either because 
they were liable to military service with our Allies or else because 
they were enemy aliens. In a word, the shortage of ships and of 
labour throws obstacles in the way which the Governments interested 
in the scheme are alone capable of displacing. That means that 
the solution of the problem cannot be entirely left to the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. Some steps are certain to be 
taken by the Allied States to render Russia’s supplies accessible, 
and that these means will attain the end is the conviction of the 
French Government, which has already made purchases of Russian 
grain. 


WAR EXPENDITURE OF RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 


Russia’s expenses on the present campaign have been greater 
than one might think when one reflects how frugally the Russian 
peasant lives and how self-containing the Tsardom is. Down to 
the beginning of the New Year no less than £319,000,000 were 
laid out in mobilising, providing transports, horses, and other 
necessaries. The average expenditure daily is reckoned by the 
Controller of the State expenses at £1,385,000. To meet this 
outlay loans for £ 258,000,000 have been sanctioned. With a gold 
fund of £170,910,000 the Treasury holds a metal reserve of 57°07 
per cent. as cover for the issue of notes, of which there are 
4 299,000,000 worth in circulation. 

We can hardly affect surprise at the magnitude of these figures 
when we call to mind our own expenditure, which is considerably 
greater than that of any of our Allies, or that of such a poor country 
as Sweden, which is not at war at all. Sweden, with a population 
of only five and a-half millions and a revenue of no more than 
415,289,000, pays for the increased number of troops which the 
maintenance of its neutrality necessitates from £750,000 to 
41,000,000 a week. When hostilities began the Treasury was well 
supplied with funds, the last instalment of the French loan having 
been received in spring. But by the month of October a loan of 
415,000,000, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent., had to be 
raised. In November Treasury bills for £1,000,000 were placed in 
New York. Two months later a fresh internal five per cent. loan 
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of £17,500,000 was floated successfully. But very shortly a fresh 
appeal to moneylenders will be imperative. At the same time the 
Savings Banks deposits have increased from 16,920,000 to 
17,940,000 crowns. Although the duties have been removed from 
wheat and rye the prices of these cereals have risen enormously. 
Wheat, for instance, fetches 26 crowns as compared with 14 crowns 
last year for 100 kilograms, and rye is sold at 25 crowns instead of 
134 crowns. White barley, which cost but 10 crowns last year, 
cannot now be bought under 28. Oats, too, are offered for 25 
crowns, whereas last year the highest price was 10°60. And 100 
kilograms of peas, the money value of which was but 15 crowns 
before the war, cannot be had to-day for less than 49 crowns. Ifa 
neutral frugal population suffers to this extent, one can imagine 
the expenditure and losses which the belligerents incur. 

Germany, whose stock of gold, laid in before and for the war, is 
much greater than that of either of the Allies, is credibly said to be 
in a worse plight than any of them. To what extent this is true one 
has no sure means of determining. From eighty to a hundred 
millions a month is, we are told, her average outlay on the war. 
How long will she keep it up? A German Review, published 
under the patronage of the Government,* gives one an inkling of 
the method and the theory underlying it. ‘‘ The Imperial Bank,’’ 
it states, “‘ has the right to issue sixty marks’ worth of notes for 
“every twenty-mark gold coin it receives. Consequently, although 
““a twenty-mark piece is worth no more than twenty marks in the 
‘pocket of an individual or a merchant, it has a value, up toa 
“certain point, of sixty marks in the vaults of the Imperial Bank. 
‘“ Asa French critic remarks, one of these three notes is given to 
‘‘ the owner of the gold coin and the other two to the State. Now 
‘‘the State may pay to the same man for services rendered the 
‘“second and third of the notes, and when it has repeated this 
‘* operation a certain number of times each of its gold pieces will 
‘‘ be covering three notes of twenty marks each and all the notes will 
‘* be thus absorbed. What the State will then do is to float a loan 
‘‘ which is another kind of paper, in return for which the ex- 
‘* proprietors of the gold pieces will hand over their bank notes. 
‘One day, however, the public may say: ‘If a gold piece worth 
‘** twenty marks in my pocket has the value of sixty marks once it 
‘** has passed over the counter of the Imperial Bank, why should 
‘* * three notes which were worth sixty marks at the cash desk of the 
‘© * Bank be worth more than twenty marks in my pocket?’ ’’+ 


* Cf. Echo de Paris, February 17th, 1915. 
+ Lbidem. 
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BULGARIA AND ITS RULER. 


European statesmen still concern themselves closely with 
Bulgaria’s dubious attitude and unavowed designs. Some of them 
have laboured manfully to obtain more light on a subject which, 
however insignificant in ordinary times, the present conjuncture 
renders momentous. But their exertions have been unfruitful. 
Geographical position bestows upon that little realm of four-and- 
three-quarter million inhabitants the key of the Balkan situation, 
and King Ferdinand’s itching to harvest in all the offerings he can 
extort from both belligerent groups, before taking sides with either, 
invests the national aspect of the matter with much more importance 
in his eyes than the ethical. His ambition to found a great 
Bulgarian Tsardom, of which the capital might be Constantinople 
and the glory his very own, would seem to form one of the main 
motives of a policy which, if pursued by any other Balkan State, 
would lead to an irreparable catastrophe. But King Ferdinand 
cannot regard it as a leap in the dark, because he is firmly and not 
unreasonably convinced that, however baleful his acts may be, he 
can always count upon Russia to avert their worst consequences. 
And as his own countrymen, the Austro-Hungarians, promise 
him immeasurably greater prizes than could be expected from their 
Slav enemies, he deems it to be to Bulgaria’s interests and his own 
to keep in with the Teutons. 

Ever since the annexation of Bosnia and the proclamation of 
Bulgaria’s independence King Ferdinand, with a keen scent for the 
surface currents of politics, grew into close and closer friendship 
with the rulers of the Habsburg Monarchy. Steadfastly, but at a 
safe distance, in peace-time he seconded their policy and won their 
unstinted approbation. And so capital was the part reserved for 
Bulgaria in the reconstructed Balkan system that when Count 
Berchtold was confronted with the painful necessity of choosing 
between Austria’s faithful Ally Roumania and the little ‘‘ Slav ”’ 
State of Bulgaria the decision fell in favour of the latter. And 
when victory smiled on the Balkan Coalition and the city of Con- 
stantine appeared to be within the grasp of the Coburger, the 
Teutonic States, who at bottom regarded Bulgaria as their pioneer 
and proxy in the Near East, were ready, nay, eager, that that City 
should be annexed by their countryman, and that Turkey’s 
European provinces should be incorporated in Bulgaria. Assur- 
ances to this effect which were volunteered at the time stimulated 
the Bulgarian ruler to resume hostilities against the Turks despite 
the warnings of General Fitcheff and determined him later on to 
order a treacherous attack on his own Allies. 
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The consequences of failure would have been visited on the head 
of the Coburg Prince—and for weeks he bewailed his anticipated 
fail—had it not been for further assurances from Vienna that these 
consequences, disastrous as they were for Bulgaria, would soon be 
transformed into rewards. This perspective, duly communicated 
to his Austrophile Ministers, saved the nervous monarch and 
inspired him with new hopes. By way of realising these, the 
Government of Franz Josef sought to upset the Treaty of Bucharest 
by diplomatic means, and having failed in this chose the historic 
ultimatum to Serbia. For Austria and Bulgaria both look upon 
the Serbs as their common chronic enemy. The Bulgars and their 
friends, however, have much more than this avowed enmity in 
common. Tosay nothing of their disregard of obligations, neither 
of the two can realise its ideal of political life without holding other 
races in subjection. Austria and Hungary are ethnic mosaics. 
Bulgaria aspires to rise to like greatness by emulating their 
methods. Outside of Macedonia she has no kindred to emancipate. 
A great Bulgaria is conceivable only by subjecting other races, 
Serbs, Greeks, Turks, and assimilating them by violence. 

Since the outbreak of the world-war Bulgaria’s tactics have been 
marked by the cunning of the peasant bargain driver. It is fair to 
add that she had a tempting opening. A price was spontaneously 
and needlessly offered for her neutrality by one of the Allied 
Powers, and it was so high that little room was left for further 
inducements for her active co-operation. And she gave the promise 
freely, in words, and demanded the recompense in solid territory 
andinadvance. This one-sided transaction, had it been completed, 
would have given her a yet more powerful lever to fructify her 
equivocal attitude. 


WHY GERMANY HELPS BULGARIA. 


Bulgaria is formidable only so long as she remains a menace to 
her neighbours. And it is manifestly her resolve to persist in 
playing this part as long as possible. From no political point of 
view can this demeanour be made the subject of complaint, for she 
observes neutrality towards the Austrians and the Germans after 
the manner in which France was neutral in respect of Russia during 
the Manchurian campaign. Bulgaria’s relations with the Teutons 
are cordial and intimate. And the bonds of friendship which 
existed between them hitherto have recently been strengthened by 
the financial transaction concluded in Berlin. This arrangement 
provoked sharp but fair comment in France and Russia, where its 
political character was discerned at once. 
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The Sofia Cabinet resented this way of looking at a “ purely 
‘financial deal.’ ‘‘ The German-Bulgarian arrangement, they 
‘argued, is already a year old, and we have merely applied for its 
‘execution. It was concluded with a group of bankers, not with a 
‘* Government.” 

In this explanation there is a large dose of truth, but neither is 
the alloy lacking. In Germany finances and politics are ever closely 
interwoven. If, therefore, a German Syndicate undertook to open 
a credit of half a milliard francs for Bulgaria, one may safely infer 
that the political interests of the State were furthered by the deal. 
That Germany’s economic and industrial interests were fully sate- 
guarded is a matter of common knowledge. The concession of the 
coal mines of Pernik, the construction of Port Lagos on the A¢gean 
Sea, and the building of a railroad connecting the sea with the 
Bulgarian railway system were part of the price paid by the Bulgars 
for a loan of £ 20,000,000. Now there was one clause of the agree- 
ment by which it was stipulated that in case of war Germany would 
have the option of postponing the loan which was to have been 
placed on the market last August, but that this delay would not be 
deemed a valid ground for a breach of the contract by Bulgaria. 
In other words, Bulgaria’s hands would be tied by the war, but 
those of Germany would be free. And that is what happened. 

This one-sided stipulation when the emergency provided for was 
realised aroused discontent among the Bulgars, who saw that their 
Government had given much and received nothing in return. 
Public opinion leaned towards the view that the dissolvent force 
majeure which Germany invoked to withhold the money ought to 
be equally applicable to Bulgaria’s part of the compact. But asa 
matter of fact this was not the case. King Ferdinand’s Ministers 
had sacrificed their liberty of action deliberately and expressly. It 
followed that the only way in which Bulgaria could escape from 
the obligations she had undertaken was to join the Allies and 
declare war against their common enemies. And the consensus of 
public opinion and feeling in the country was in favour of quashing 
the compact at all costs. With this strong current the politicians 
of Sofia were obliged to reckon, and they made suitable repre- 
sentations to Germany on the subject. To affirm that these 
representations were financial and not political is to make 
preposterous demands on the credulity of the European public. 

All that one may reasonably infer from this transaction is that 
Bulgaria bound herself not to take sides against Austria and 
Germany. Her obligation not to attack our Allies derives solely 
from a conditional oral promise. Nobody, however, believes that 
the nation which owes so much to Russia would render itself guilty 
of such an enormity, just as in 1913 nobody would believe that 
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Bulgaria would suddenly and treacherously turn upon her own 
allies. Finally, it is fair to assume that Turkey would not have 
denuded the province of Adrianople of troops without an emphatic 
assurance from Sofia, vouched for by Berlin and Vienna, that the 
agonising Ottoman Empire can rely upon the friendly attitude of 
King Ferdinand’s Government. Meanwhile Bulgaria, deaf to the 
Allies’ suasion, remains a standing menace to our eastern allies 
and to those States which would gladly join them. From the first, 
however, suasion was evidently out of place as a means of 
influencing a nation which has an all-forgiving Russia as a friend 
in need. Whether the only alternative method will now be essayed, 
time will show. 


Evajia DILEON. 


THE GOOD SIDE OF HIGH “PRICES. 


E often see the legend ‘‘ Popular prices,’’ but prices are never 
popular either with those who pay them or those who receive 
them. Even when they have been stationary for a long time, so 
that both sides have become accustomed to them, the payers think 
them a little too high and the receivers think them a little too low. 
When they move from their accustomed level a howl of rage arises. 
Sellers who have to take lower prices for their productions are sure 
that they will be ruined, and almost invariably persuade themselves 
that their ruin will drag down the particular nation to which they 
regard themselves as belonging. Buyers who have to pay higher 
prices suddenly become either ‘‘ the poor’’ forced to reduce their 
consumption of necessary articles, or else employers of a parti- 
cularly needy and deserving class which will be thrown out of work 
by the rise. Al] the injured persons are at once represented as being 
iniquitously robbed by an unscrupulous gang of speculators, 
middlemen, blood-sucking capitalists, or rack-renting landlords 
against whom all the resources of the State ought to be brought 
forthwith. The ideal somewhat vaguely held seems to be an 
immediate return to the prices of a few months or a year ago. 

With those general rises and falls in the value of goods measured 
in gold which are merely the reverse side vi falls and rises in the 
value of gold measured in goods, I do not intend to deal here. They 
are almost obviously bad, and there is no doubt that the remedy 
will ultimately have to be found in a cosmopolitan regulation of the 
output of gold or whatever may be adopted as the standard of value. 
This remedy certainly cannot be applied under the present inter- 
national conditions, and it is therefore unnecessary to talk about it 
at the moment. Moreover, whatever general rise of prices attribut- 
able to currency conditions there may be at present, the convulsion 
of particular prices is far more obvious and important. 

When the war began, people thought a good deal of the things 
which would become unsaleable at their previous prices, and of the 
resulting unemployment of those who had been employed in pro- 
ducing them. We shall hear more of this when peace arrives. Just 
now attention is concentrated on the things which have risen in 
price, and the rise, as usual, is regarded as bad. 


THE GOOD sip OF “HIGH PRICES: B13 


An old epigram says that high prices are their own cure, and I 
suppose hardly anyone will deny that there is some truth in the 
suggestion. If the price of a thing which can be produced goes up, 
and is expected to remain up, we usually suppose more of it will be 
produced than would have been produced if the price had remained 
where it was. At the present moment, for example, we are expecting 
a great deal more wheat from the next harvest than would have been 
forthcoming if wheat had remained, and had been expected to 
remain, at its pre-war price. It is conceivable that the various 
governments of the world might have all established maximum 
prices for bread at the old level, and have resolved to maintain these 
maxima, and that everyone might have had complete confidence in 
their ability to do so. In that case no farmer would have expected 
to get a higher price than before, nor, consequently, would any 
farmer have had any inducement to increase his crop: on the 
contrary, indeed, he would have been induced to diminish it, since 
the materials for substitutes for wheaten bread not touched by the 
settlement of maximum prices would have become relatively more 
profitable crops. So, too, if the price of coal rises violently in 
London, so that the difference between the price there and the pit- 
mouth price is such that anyone who chooses to ship it from the 
north-east coast can get three or four times the usual remuneration, 
we are inclined to think that before very long more coal will be 
carried by ship to London than would be carried if by some means 
freights were maintained at the old level. In one respect, indeed, 
a good many people behave in a way which might at the first blush 
suggest that they do not follow this reasoning. When the price of 
a thing goes up, they abuse, not the buyers nor the persons who 
might produce it and do not do so, but the persons who are pro- 
ducing and selling it, and thereby keeping down its price. If we 
follow the reasoning which I have suggested, it certainly would 
appear to be a most extraordinary example of the proverbial 
ingratitude of man when he abuses the farmer who does grow wheat 
because other farmers do not, or when he abuses the few shipowners 
who carry coal to London because there are not more of them. But 
have we not all heard the preacher abuse his congregation because 
it is so small? We must not imagine that anyone really believes 
that offering a thing or service for sale tends to raise its price. 
Possibly recognition of the fact that sellers tend to lower prices is a 
little obscured by the old notion that labour creates value. If labour 
created value, it would be right to suppose that the producers of 
wheat and the carriers of coal made the prices of those articles. But 
labour does not create value: if it did, the labourer would be the 
enemy of the human race. By producing things or performing 
services he, in fact, diminishes the value of such things and 
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services. More probably the popular dislike of those who sell 
things when buyers particularly want them is a mere reminiscence 
of medizeval ethics. And perhaps a little of it is vulgar envy. 

This, it may be said, is all very well when encouragement of 
production is actually possible, but what can you say for high 
prices in situations where it is not? In the first place, it is necessary 
to observe that these situations are not quite so frequent as is very 
widely supposed. It is often supposed, for one thing, that where 
there is a monopoly, high prices fail to encourage production. But 
a moment’s thought shows that this is an error. The monopclist 
who ordinarily sells a certain number of an article at a shilling, and 
suddenly finds that owing to some change the same number can 
be sold for two shillings, is not in the least likely to refrain from 
effort to increase his output. If the sea-carriage, or even the sea 
and land carriage, of coal to London were in the hands of an 
absolute monopoly, it is not in the least likely that a rise of freights 
from 3s. to 14s. would not make that monopoly desirous of in- 
creasing the ships and men employed in the trade. In the last few 
years a very striking example of the desire of a monopolist to in- 
crease the quantity of what he sells has been furnished to Londoners 
by the body which controls most of their means of locomotion. 
It is often said, too, that while a slow moderate rise of price 
must be admitted to have good effects in increasing production, a 
sharp rise for, say, a month or two “‘is not long enough to have 
‘““any effect,’’ or, if the speaker is fond of the technical terms of 
recent economics, that such a rise of price ‘‘ only gives the pro- 
“ducers a producer’s surplus which will not call forth additional 
“production.” It ought to be obvious, however, that people do 
not carry on business merely for what they can get in norma! times 
and bad times averaged: occasional stretches of good times are 
always taken into account, so that if an emergency is so sudden and 
short-lived that the high price it causes cannot be regarded as curing 
itself that high price must usually be averaged in with the rest. 
After all, the average freight on coal for a year, or even ten years 
together, is more important to both the shipowners and the 
consumers than the freight for a couple of months. 

There are, however, certain very exceptional circumstances in 
which it is really true that high prices cannot encourage production, 
for the very good reason that no further production is possible 
during the time which they will last, and after that the events which 
caused them are not expected to recur. The stock example of such 
exceptional circumstances is the siege of a town which is not in the 
habit of being besieged. If the town were in the habit of being 
besieged, the high prices obtainable for provisions during the 
sieges would no doubt soon lead to a good stock being maintained 
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in it, so that the siege prices would be kept lower, and it could 
still be said that high prices were their own cure. But sieges are 
happily of such rare occurrence in modern times that nobody 
foresees them, and consequently we have to take into account no 
such effect; the prices in the next siege will not, any more than 
those in the intervening period, be in the least affected by the prices 
in the siege of the moment. Production has not to be thought of : 
all that is to be done is to make the existing stock of provisions 
go as far as possible. There is no question of high price curing 
itself: the only question is whether it is one of those things which 
cannot be cured and must be endured. 

The first impulse of the natural man is to say emphatically that 
the answer is in the negative. ‘‘ Why should we enrich these 
‘* people who by a pure chance happen to have considerable stocks 
‘“‘ of provisions in the town? Let them sell at the prices to which 
““we are accustomed and be thankful that we do not commandeer 
“the whole without paying anything.’’ The Government of the 
town agrees, and issues an ordinance fixing maximum prices very 
slightly above the ordinary rates. People then, very naturally, eat 
and waste as much as usual. The Government makes inquiry into 
the amount of the stocks and finds that, with economy, they will 
last until the period at which it expects the siege to be raised. It 
issues, on bills and in the official newspapers, exhortations to 
economy, and the restaurants cease to put bread on the plates until 
it is asked for. Nobody is alarmed, and the normal life of the city 
is carried on as usual. The Government allows a slight rise in 
maximum prices; the Socialist papers protest violently on behalf 
of the poor. A fresh census of stocks is made, and it is discovered 
that, in spite of all exhortations to economy, nearly as much as usual 
has been eaten. A continuance of the policy adopted will obviously 
end in all the provisions being finished before the date at which the 
siege may be expected to be raised, and some drastic scheme has to 
be adopted for cutting down the-consumption to a much lower level. 
People wish that it had been cut down earlier, because it is less 
disagreeable to live on three-quarters of your usual quantity steadily 
for six months than to have the usual amount for the first three 
months and only half the usual quantity for the other three months. 
The Socialist papers then abuse the Government for having “‘ acted 
‘* too late,’’ regardless of the fact that it acted at the very beginning 
by imposing the maximum prices; and that action, if it was at all 
effective in keeping prices down below what they would otherwise 
have been, at any rate assisted in causing the trouble. If the prices 
had been higher, consumption in the early period would have been 
more checked, and the total stock consequently better spread over 
the whole time. 
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Mere repression of prices can only be defended when the Govern- 
ment is more optimistic than the market, and has, in fact, good 
grounds for its optimism. At the outbreak of the present war a 
number of silly persons rushed to the shops and bought up 
large stocks of flour, eggs, and such-like things, to say nothing 
of absurdities like night-lights. If every provision shop had 
chosen to sell out to the highest bidder at the earliest possible 
moment, considerable inconvenience, and even suffering and 
loss of life would have followed in many localities, owing to 
the whole stock getting into the hands of these pernicious 
persons and nothing being available for days or weeks for 
their betters. Fortunately the shopkeepers of this country are 
an admirable class, gifted with a self-restraint that enables them to 
pass by immediate gain when it will be followed by loss of custom 
in the long run. They answered fools according to their folly by 
dumping all their stale and damaged goods upon the panic-stricken 
hoarders, but refused to deplete the rest of their stocks, so that they 
were able to go on supplying their ordinary customers with their 
ordinary amounts. I do not know that the maximum prices then 
fixed by the Government helped them in this course, but if they did, 
they were useful, and, whatever may have been the case in this 
particular instance, it is possible to conceive somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances in which a Government which was powerful and 
ubiquitous enough to enforce maximum prices might be able to 
suppress a panic-stricken rush. In general, however, when a 
Government is more optimistic than the market, especially where 
the market is a wholesale market not immediately affected by the 
vagaries of unbusinesslike people, the optimism of the Govern- 
ment is likely to be ill-founded, so that the field for the application 
of maximum prices is very small. 

In extreme cases the system of prices breaks down, and must be 
replaced by the system of rations served out by authority, not 
because it does not distribute the available stock over time better 
than any other machinery likely to be devised in the circumstances, 
but because it fails to distribute the stock in the best possible 
manner between individuals. In ordinary circumstances we tolerate 
an entire divergence of distribution from wants because we do not 
know how to do away with it without wrecking our whole organisa- 
tion for production. But considered in its immediate results, 
distribution according to need, which, where healthy adults are 
concerned, means approximately equal distribution, is obviously 
the most economical. In the besieged city, where ultimate effects 
on production are negligible, the economy of distribution according 
to need invariably asserts itself. It is felt, not only as in ordinary 
times, that a man with no means must not be allowed to starve; but 
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also, further, that no man must be allowed to have more of the 
necessaries of life than others merely because he has command of 
much money. Hence the universality of the ration system in sieges 
of any considerable severity. But even here circumspection is 
necessary, aS we may see at once if we think out the different 
consequences of equal rations of bread and equal rations of coal. 
In ordinary times immensely more coal is used per head in wealthy 
than in working-class households, but it is certainly not so with 
bread. Probably the well-to-do households actually use less bread 
and flour per head than the working class. Consequently, except 
where the scarcity was very acute indeed, equal rations of coal would 
take away from the rich and give to the poor, while equal 
rations of bread would not, but might even work a little in the 
opposite direction. For example, at the present moment, if coal 
were served out in equal rations in London, and all transfers pre- 
vented, families with 42 a week and under would have more than 
they knew what to do with, while households with a thousand a 
year would find it difficult to keep a quarter of their usual fires 
going. If bread were treated in the same way, the wealthy house- 
hold would suffer no manner of inconvenience except, perhaps, that 
of having to waste a little more than usual, and the working-class 
household would get the same or very slightly less than before. 
If sales were permitted, the poor would sell some of their coal tickets 
to the rich, and the rich would possibly sell some of their bread 
tickets to the poor; the equal rations of bread would be much the 
same as an equal money allowance, while the equal rations of coal 
would be a clumsy equivalent of a money allowance graduated in 
favour of the poor—the clumsiness alleviated to a considerable 
extent by the permission of purchases and sales. 

On every occurrence of an unusual rise of price there are found 
persons who are willing to admit everything that may be said in 
defence of prices ‘‘ in the abstract,’”’ or ‘‘ when the prices are natural 
‘*and not artificial,’? but who are perfectly convinced that the rise 
with which they have to contend for the moment is unnatural, 
artificial, and wholly unjustifiable, being merely the wicked work 
of people who want to enrich themselves, and who are given the 
power to do so not by the economic conditions, such as those result- 
ing from the carrying on of a war in which more than half of the 
area and population of the world is concerned, but apparently by 
some absolutely direct and inexplicable interference of the Devil. 
This has been so since the dawn of history, and no doubt before, 
but no amount of historical retrospect seems to be of much use. 
The same absurdity crops up generation after generation. 

The proposition most relied on is that ‘‘ the rise is obviously 
‘“‘ unjustifiable’’ (either for encouraging production or for 
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economising consumption) “ because it is out of all proportion to_ 


‘the deficiency in quantity.’’ Those who put this forward have 
at the bottom of their minds the curious assumption that prices 
‘“‘ naturally ’’ vary exactly, but inversely, with the quantity offered, 
so that, for instance, if the harvest is three-quarters of its average 
magnitude, the price of the bushel should be four-thirds of the 
average price, with the result that the whole harvest should always 
sell for the same aggregate amount of money; or if the quantity of 
coal coming to London falls off ten per cent., the rise of price should 
similarly be one-ninth, so that the aggregate amount paid may 
remain the same as before. But, of course, this is palpably absurd. 
In the well-known estimate attributed to Gregory King which 
Davenant printed in 1699 it was calculated that a deficiency in the 
harvest of ten per cent. would raise the price of the bushel thirty per 
cent., a deficiency of twenty per cent. would raise it eighty per 
cent., and a deficiency of fifty per cent. would raise it no less than 
four hundred and fifty per cent. Davenant did not suppose the 
difference was due to the iniquity of the farmers, nor to some strange 
obliquity of vision which made them think it would be profitable 
to keep back much of the corn in order to sell it at the probably 
much lower prices of the next year; he takes it for granted that his 
readers will think it quite natural that consumers’ reluctance to be 
deprived of their usual modicum of a “‘ necessary ’’ article should 
send the price up much more than in proportion to the deficiency. 
ft is impossible to argue with those who hold that variations of price 
should always be in exactly inverse proportion to quantity available, 
because they never bring forward any reasons for their belief, and, 
perhaps, scarcely realise that they have such a belief. Let them 
search for anything justifying it in religion, morals, or economics, 
and when they think they have found something it will be possible 
to deal with them. Let us know both why sellers should not sell 
for the prices they find it profitable to charge, and also what will be 
the results of their adopting the principle recommended to them. 
And let it always be remembered that if rises in prices ought to be 
in proportion to deficiency, it surely follows that when quantity 
is above the normal prices should only fall in proportion. A queer 
world! 

Another proposition almost as often relied on is, ‘‘ There is no real 
‘‘ deficiency at all: there is just as much stuff as usual available, 
‘““but some persons are storing some of it up in order that they 
‘““may reap a profit.’” Now sometimes it is true enough that the 
usual quantity is available for the moment, but that some persons 
are storing more than usual of it up in order to sell at a future 
period when the price will be higher still. But what harm is there 
in that? It is merely part of the machinery by which consumption 
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is kept more equable than production. If, as anyone can see, there 
will be a great deficiency in certain crops or other produce next 
year, is it not desirable that some of this year’s crops or produce 
should be held over? It is surely better to have moderately high 
prices for two years than ordinary prices one year and famine 
prices the next. Another possibility is that some person or group 
may find it profitable to get control of the whole crop or stock of 
produce, and dole out such small quantities to the market that they 
can afford to face selling what is left when the new supplies come 
in at a much lower price. To theorists this is a pleasing case to 
describe, but those who have attempted to carry out the idea have 
generally burnt more than their finger-tips. In any case an attempt 
to carry it out must necessarily become notorious and easy to prove. 

Its existence is certainly not proved merely by high price coupled 
with an absence of both expected and immediate deficiency of 
quantity. Besides diminution of supply there is such a thing as 
increase of demand. Some change may cause people to demand 
more of some commodity even when they are not in a position to 
increase their total expenditure. The madness of last year, for 
example, has increased the demand of the world for particular kinds 
of food, both because feeding large armies in all kinds of difficult 
Situations, with an enemy always trying to prevent it being done at 
all, is amazingly more wasteful than feeding the same men under 
the direction of their mothers or wives at home, and because the 
nations concerned desire that, if possible, they shall be even better 
fed than at home. Now, if the numerous soldiers eat and waste 
much more than usual, it is surely obvious that even if the output 
of food remained the same as before the war, the civilian and neutral 
population of the world, taken as a whole, must have that much 
less, and as people particularly dislike giving up their accustomed 
food they try to avoid the necessity by offering more money, and 
consequently raise the price, with the highly beneficial results of 
checking waste, spreading the consumption economically over the 
period of stringency, and encouraging the future production. 

The encouragement of the production of the things which have 
risen in price, of course, does not appear only in the rise of the 
profits of those engaged in the trades concerned: it appears also in 
the rise of the wages of the wage-earners in those trades, and those 
wage-earners find the unpleasantness of the rise of prices counter- 
balanced, or at any rate mitigated, by increase of income. But if 
any member of the working-classes, or, as is perhaps more 
probable, any bourgeois protagonist of the working-classes, 
imagines that the working-classes of the world at large, or even the 
working-classes of any considerable country, belligerent or neutral, 
are not going to suffer a loss of real wages now and for many 
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years in consequence of the present perversion of a large part of the 
world’s energy from its usual channels to the arts of destruction 
(which include the production and transport of weapons of war), 
that man is living in a fool’s paradise. The enormous loss 
could not possibly be thrown entirely on the rich; and if it 
could, it would not be. The folly of 1914 has got to be 
paid for, and the largest class will not, and cannot, escape 
paying a considerable part of the cost. Nor, as I showed in the 
May, 1914, number of War and Peace, will workers get off paying 
merely because they happen to live in, or choose to migrate to, the 
victorious countries. 

It is no use crying over spilt milk. But, looking to the future, 
I would suggest to working-class champions that the most pressing 
need for the ultimate attainment of the good things which they and 
all other well-disposed persons desire is the establishment of inter- 
national order. Let them lay to heart the remark which Prof. 
Graham Wallas in his Great Society quotes from my address, 
delivered in 1909 to the young trade-unionists of Ruskin College, 
and printed in the Economic Outlook in 1912: ‘* A world composed 
‘‘of territorial Socialist societies, in which the whole surplus 
‘“income over bare necessaries was Spent in war and preparations 
‘““for war, would obviously be a more miserable place than the world 
““as we know it.’? Let them not nourish delusive hopes of 
improvement in foreign policies when they succeed in putting them 
under democratic control, but let them go boldly for the abolition 
of all foreign policies and military forces by the establishment of 
a Union of States strong enough in the first instance to be neither 
afraid nor jealous of its neighbours, but always ready to admit new 
adherents until all are inside it. 


EDWIN CANNAN 
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RUMOUR AND HISTORICAL SCIENCE IN 
TIME OF WAR.* 


WO years ago the annual address to the Historical Association 
was given by Professor Spenser Wilkinson, and he con- 
cluded with the following words :— 


‘“ Apparently the statesmen of Vienna were afraid that a well- 
governed and a prosperous Servia would exercise too great an 
attraction upon the Serbs of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Slavonia. Two courses were open to them. One 
would be to counterbalance the outside attraction by specially good 
administration and specially liberal institutions for the Serbs of 
Austria. The other was to limit by every means the possibilities 
of the two Serb Kingdoms. Austrian statesmen had hitherto 
seemed to prefer the second alternative. . . . But Russian 
national sentiment was deeply attached to the prosperity of Bulgaria 
and Servia, and an Austrian attack upon Servia, unless it were pro- 
voked by some improbable criminal folly on the part of the Serbs, 
would render it almost impossible for any Russian Government not 
to take action to assist Servia. In that case, according to the 
German Chancellor, Germany would feel called upon to come to 
Austria’s assistance, and it was evident that France could not 
decline to co-operate with her Russian Ally. The problem for 
British statesmen was whether, in the eventuality thus seen to be 
possible, Great Britain could remain neutral consistently with her 
own self-respect and with the position she had hitherto held as a 
European Power. That was the issue which made it desirable that 
Englishmen should make up their minds while there was time 
regarding the country’s duty in Europe and concerning the necessity 
of national organisation for war.’’+ 


These words are a sufficiently striking illustration of the fore- 
sight which historical training may induce; but my object is to 
illustrate another aspect of the advantages of historical education, 
and show how some acquaintance with historical technique should 
help us to deal with rumour in time of war. It must be admitted 


* The substance of the Annual Address delivered before the Historical Association 
_on the 8th January, rors. 
+ Historical Association Leaflets, No. 31, pp. 6-7. 
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that the reading of text-books or histories is of little value for this 
purpose, except in so far as a general knowledge of history provides 
a background for present events, and thus makes possible a sense 
of perspective, which should act as a prophylactic against 
extravagant hopes or fears. But the historical science to which I 
refer consists of those methods of investigation and principles of 
evidence, by means of which we determine or seek to determine 
the truth about past events. For, if there is any substance in our 
claim by historical methods to establish historical truth, the applica- 
tion of those methods should enable us, to some extent at any rate, 
to sift the grain from the chaff in the masses of rumour with 
which we have been overwhelmed during the last few months. 

An initial difficulty consists in the elusive character of rumour. 
The most positive and brazen-faced rumour retires into the back- 
ground and shrinks to modest dimensions when approached by 
the spirit of scientific examination; and the cross-questioning 
hardly begins before the lying jade takes to her heels and seeks the 
cover of truth. Rumour accordingly takes the form of flying 
words, and shuns expression in the letter that remains; and it is 
well, if we can, to begin with a rumour that has got committed to 
print and cannot escape. A good example will be found, not ina 
halfpenny newspaper, but set out in the dignity and circumstance 
of a monthly review for December, over a familiar but pseu- 
donymous signature* :— 


‘In the early hours of August 2nd,’’ we are told, ‘‘ Prince 
Louis issued to our Grand Fleet, assembled off Spithead, 
the order enjoining them not to disperse, but to proceed 
in full strength to the North Sea. That memorable order 
was deliberately published the next morning in the Sunday 
papers, when Admiral von Ingenohl, duly apprised by wire- 
less of the British move, returned hurriedly with the High Seas 
Fleet from the Norwegian Fiords to Wilhelmshaven. But for the 
inglorious hesitancy of our Cabinet at this critical juncture, this 
timely action by our First Sea Lord might have led to a general 
engagement with the intercepted German Fleet in circumstances 
most favourable to our own. Which engagement, need I remark, 
would have spared not only Sir John Jellicoe and his valiant Tars, 
but the British people, their present anxious and unceasing vigil! 
But no; Teutonic Sittlichkeit was to prevail for yet another, and, 
from our Navy’s standpoint, irretrievable sixty hours. For, by 
delaying by just this period the inevitable declaration of war, the 
shirkers in our Cabinet robbed the British Admiralty of its one 
chance of clinching matters without vexatious delay. Still, Prince 
Louis, on his own initiative, had destroyed the major portion of 
the hopes built by the German Admiralty upon securing the naval 
predominance of the Triple Alliance in the Middle Sea.’’ 


* The Fortnightly Review, Dec., 1914, p. 1028. 
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Now, there are various ways of approaching a rumour of this 
description. It might be denied on the grounds of moral, political, 
or constitutional improbability. It might be argued that, if Prince 
Louis of Battenberg was in the habit of giving orders on his 
own initiative designed to lead to an act of war, he fully deserved 
relegation to that limbo to which he was consigned by another 
and equally veracious rumour. It might be contended that to 
attack the German fleet before Germany had violated the neutrality 
of Belgium, or even declared war on France and Russia, would 
have been more consonant with Teutonic Sittlichkeit than to 
refrain; and it might be shown that such an act of aggression 
would have bound Italy, under the terms of the Triple Alliance, 
to side with her Allies, would have deprived Great Britain of her 
moral justification based on German violation of Belgian neu- 
trality, and would assuredly have divided the British mind with 
regard to the war. My point is that these methods are all more or 
less inconclusive, and end in argumentation, while the method of 
historical science is final in its results. 

The first requisite in historical investigation is, as Machelet 
says, dater finement, and the first aid for historical students is some 
proper guide to chronology like Nicolas’s Handbook. But, for 
our present purpose, Whitaker’s Almanack, or even a pocket diary 
for 1914 is sufficient. A reference to it will show that August 2nd, 
the date of the alleged order, was not a Saturday at all, although 
the writer’s corroborative detail about publication ‘‘ next morning 
‘in the Sunday papers’”’ indicates that he attached some 
importance to the circumstance. If the writer meant the 2nd, his 
story about the Sunday papers is moonshine; if he meant the ist, 
he thinks Great Britain should have attacked Germany before 
Germany declared war on Russia, and at the very moment when 
Austria showed signs of coming to terms. As a matter of fact, 
there was no Grand Fleet at Spithead, or anywhere near it, on 
either the rst or the 2nd of August. I happened to be in full 
view of Spithead from July 31st for a fortnight onwards, and there 
was no Grand Fleet in sight whatever. The writer has not merely 
neglected to look at a calendar; he has also failed to consult the 
official news in the newspapers. The King held a review at 
Spithead on Saturday, July 18th; the following week the Fleet 
removed to Portland. Early on Friday, the 24th, the terms of 
Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia were communicated to the Cabinet. 
On that day Mr. Winston Churchill, on his own initiative, as we 
learn from the French Yellow Book,* ordered the Fleet at Portland 
not to disperse for manceuvre leave; on Monday the 27th, the 


* The Times edition, p. 65. 
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Cabinet confirmed his action, and determined to publish the news, 
while Sir Edward Grey, also on Monday, pointed out its signifi- 
cance in despatches to Petrograd and Vienna.* Finally, it may be 
added, the German Fleet had already been ordered to return from 
the Norwegian fiords on July 26th.+ 

When, after four or five months for reflection and examination, 
a canard like this can find its way into a high-class monthly review, 
we can hardly affect surprise at the monstrous legends which passed 
from mouth to mouth in August and September. It is, of course, 
easy to laugh to-day at the myth of the Russian troops; but it 
will always remain a fact of serious historical import that probably 
nine out of every ten persons who heard it, believed it, though 
such a ‘belief must have been impossible to anyone who had 
received a sound training in historical method, and had troubled 
to apply that method to the rumour. But here we encounter the 
difficulty of dealing with the word that is only spoken. The 
rumour, as I heard it, spoke of four Russian army corps, or even 
a quarter of a million troops, being conveyed through England; 
and nothing I could say would convince my listeners of the utter 
impossibility of the story. But since then the believers have 
modified their transports, and reduced the numbers in which they 
believed to a modest few thousand. That, I may remark, was 
not the legend which gave such comfort in secret in August: then 
the force was to be one which should stop the terrific rush of the 
Germans through Belgium, or turn the tide of invasion from 
Paris, for which purpose a few thousand Russians would have 
been quite ineffective. It was the hope of salvation thereby that 
gave the Russian rumour its enormous vogue, which would 
never have been achieved by the news of the transport of mere 
details. 

There was nothing, of course, impossible in the transport vid 
Archangel of a few Russian regiments, and no amount of historical 
science would have enabled anyone to disprove a rumour to that 
effect. But the rumour, as it was current during the last week 
of August and the first week of September, was one which the 
barest familiarity with the elements of historical method should 
have enabled the student to confute. Again, there are various 
ways of approaching its examination, such as its intrinsic 
improbability on general grounds. Stress might be laid on the 
futility of landing troops in England on their way from Archangel 
to Belgium or France, and thus incurring the delay and expense 
of disembarkation, transport by rail, and re-embarkation. The 
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ubiquity of their presence might also have been urged; rumours 
of their having been seen in the most impossible places were 
just as positive as rumours that they had been landed at Leith 
and re-embarked at Southampton. Or, it might have been asked 
how Russia could have succeeded in mobilising army corps more 
rapidly at Archangel, with its single rail, than upon the frontiers 
of Poland and Galicia, and how she could have been persuaded 
to despatch across the sea troops urgently needed to meet the 
Austrian offensive on Lublin and the German menace to Warsaw. 
But the allegation of probabilities only leads to argument, and has 
no effect upon minds untrained to balance them; and again, it is 
more effective to rely on positive facts. 

The two fundamental conditions in historical achievement are, 
of course, time and space; and it is essential to examine these with 
care. The falsity of the Russian rumour was obvious from the 
time of its appearance. Given as many months as it allowed weeks, 
the rumour might have been true. But it was current within little 
more than three weeks after the outbreak of war; and by no existing 
means could four Russian army corps—let alone a quarter 
of a million men—have been transported from Archangel to 
England within that period. We have to consider the speed 
of the transports, and the distance to be traversed. People 
who glibly talk about transport, commonly think of ocean 
greyhounds doing their 20 knots or more an hour. But 
these are few, and the speed of a convoy is the speed of its slowest 
vessel, which is nearer ten than twenty knots. The Canadian 
contingent took nineteen days from Montreal to ‘Plymouth, a 
distance of about 3,000 miles. From Archangel to Leith is half 
as much, and ten days is the very shortest period, within which 
troops could have been seen in England after embarkation at 
Archangel. But there was the voyage to, as well as from, Arch- 
angel. No one imagines that a fleet of transports was conveniently 
waiting at Archangel when the war broke out, and the time required 
must thus be doubled. But even that is not enough. The trans- 
ports would have had to be collected in England before they could 
sail for Archangel, and the collection of such a fleet from widely 
distant ports would itself have been a matter of weeks. More- 
over, we wanted every transport we could collect for more 
immediate purposes, for the transport of our own Expeditionary 
Force across the Channel, to fetch our contingents from India, 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. As it was, the embarkation 
of the Indian troops was delayed a few days for lack of transport, 
and the Canadians did not arrive till ten weeks after the war had 


commenced. 
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The unlimited faith in the carrying capacity of the British 
mercantile navy, which the rumour assumed, was alinost touching 
in its childlike simplicity. Of course, given time, the task was 
feasible. We transported a quarter of a million men to South 
Africa during the Boer war; but it was a matter of many months, 
and every transport was used again and again. The Russian 
rumour left no time for more than a single voyage per ship, 
and thus implied an almost infinite number of available transports, 
or an infinitely elastic capacity on the part of each. But it is 
well, before one talks about the possibilities of transport or the 
chances of invasion, to know something about the means available; 
and most people discuss these matters in an airy way, as though 
army corps could fly with their guns, ammunition, food, and 
equipment on their backs, or as though a single transport were 
sufficient for a whole division. Now, an ocean liner of 20,000 
tons carries as a rule a complement of about 3,000 souls, in- 
cluding passengers and crew. In time of war, troops are no 
doubt more tightly packed; but on the other hand, their 
impedimenta, comprising guns, gun carriages, horses, tents, &c., 
average out at more per head than the trunks that even an American 
lady carries across the Atlantic; and I believe that each man 
requires about ten tons in shipping. The manager of the 
L.S.W.R. spoke of one huge liner taking 3,000 troops at once 
across the Channel; but that was clearly an exception, and 
perhaps it did not include artillery. To transport five army corps 
would thus require a hundred vessels of 20,000 tons apiece. But 
there are only eight vessels of that tonnage in the British mercantile 
marine, and the average tonnage of a transport is nearer 5,000 
than 20,000. It may comfort some minds to learn from a table 
published by the Board of Trade, that the total amount of German 
mercantile shipping not accounted for as captured, detained, or- 
held up in British or neutral ports, cannot much exceed a million 
and a-half tons, and that this would not suffice for the transport 
of four German army corps to English shores. It was, in fact, 
properly regarded as a remarkable and, indeed, unparalleled 
achievement for Great Britain to have mobilised and transported 
to the front an Expeditionary Force within the period during which 
Russia is supposed, according to the rumour, to have mobilised 
at Archangel, and we are supposed to have embarked there, trans- 
ported to Leith, disembarked, transported to Southampton, re- 
embarked, and landed in France an army twice or three times the 
size. Yet Southampton possesses almost unrivalled facilities as a 
port, and is fed by a whole network of railways, while Archangel 
has but a single line, and its wharves cannot be approached by ocean- 
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going vessels.* There should have been no need for the Press 
Bureau to publish a denial of the story, even after the Russians 
had been ‘‘'seen’’ in Belgium by a special correspondent. 

Now, these facts, or most of them, were easily ascertainable from 
the most ordinary sources; a good atlas and Whitaker’s Almanack, 
coupled with average intelligence and a scientific habit of mind, 
were quite sufficient equipment wherewith to resist these on- 
slaughts of rumour. And yet one was pestered for weeks with 
all sorts of stories, told with a solemnity tempered with anger at 
the least symptom of doubt, and affirmed by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. Some had seen trains pass in the 
night, and knew they were packed with Russians because the 
blinds were down, and the travellers could not be seen. Others 
had seen them by day, and knew the troops were Russian, 
‘“ because they had their cossacks on.’’ One retired Colonel told 
me he knew the rumour was true, because this use of Russian 
troops was a stroke of strategical genius of which none but Lord 
Kitchener was capable. A lady alleged a letter from Russia, 
which threw some light on the matter: the letter had not been 
written in answer to any suggestion or inquiry, but merely in the 
ordinary course of correspondence, and it told how a party of 
English friends had been down to Archangel to see off the Russian 
troops for Scotland! 

The rumour seems ridiculous now, but it was not quite an 
innocuous matter, and if true would have made, on my mind at 
least, a very uncomfortable impression. One kind of harm it 
did was indicated by a passage referring to it in the Frankfirter 
Zeitung. The Zeitung did not, indeed, believe the report; but it 
remarked that if it was true, it proved up to the hilt what Germans 
believed all along, namely, that England and Russia had been 
concerting measures for war long before war broke out; for it 
was obvious that an operation of that magnitude could not have 
been carried out without long preparation. Another kind of harm 
is suggested by the theory that the rumour was started by the 
Germans themselves, with a view to blunting the stimulus to 
recruiting. In any case, it would be a disastrous condition of 
things if the Western Allies had, over and above the splendid 
service Russia is rendering to the common cause in the East, to 
rely also on Russian troops for success in France and Belgium. 
In such an event there would be little chance of hearing any voice 
but that of Russia in the ultimate settlement of Europe. 

The real cause, not of the rumour itself, but of its portentous 
vogue, I take to have been psychological. The first hint I heard 
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myself about Russians in the West was from a newsvendor who, 
when selling me an evening paper containing news of the German 
occupation of Namur, remarked, ‘‘ That’s where we want some of 
‘those Russians.’’ Russian troops had been overrunning East 
Prussia and Galicia; in the West nothing seemed able to resist the 
Germans. The wish was father to the thought; and the intensity 
of our desire for some means to stop the Germans set thousands 
of brains to unconscious work on suggestion. There may have 
been some slight foundation of fact for some of the details, such 
as Russian reservists from America or the British Isles returning 
to join the colours. But the surprising phenomena were the spread 
of the rumour like wildfire, the passion with which it was held to 
be true, and the infinity of corroborative detail with which it was 
substantiated; and these were the outcome of desire, which is 
the enemy of truth. They recall to one’s mind Professor Bury’s 
dictum to the effect that, in so far as we desire our investigation 
to lead to a particular conclusion, we are not good historians; 
for the desire to see certain things will lead us to see them, and 
to ignore the facts which stand in the way. 

What, under these circumstances, is the value to be attached to 
the word of men and women? The question often cropped up 
during the prevalence of the Russian rumour in a somewhat 
offensive form; and on occasion one could hardly venture to 
suggest a doubt without being met with the irate query: ‘‘ Do 
“you think I am a liar?’’ or *‘Do you think that , who 
**told me he had seen the Russians, is a liar?’’ and the softest 
of answers was insufficient to turn away wrath, unless one perjured 
oneself and professed a belief in what one knew to be false. There 
was one redeeming point about the matter: no one had seen the 
Russians himself; it was always a friend or a friend’s friend, and 
one could escape without any reflection upon one’s interlocutor 
except in so far as his intelligence was concerned. The fact is 
that, while truthfulness is commonly treated as a moral quality 
which all may possess, it is also a matter of intellect. The desire 
to tell the truth is a moral quality; the capacity to discern the 
truth is quite a different thing, which no amount of good intention 
can produce. The retailers of the Russian rumour were not in the 
least dishonest ; but their capacity to discern the truth was limited, 
and their desire to tell it was overborne by their desire for com- 
forting news and their wish to share it with others. 

Less amiable motives have led to the propagation of rumour. 
A prolific source is the sense of superiority, which some people 
derive from the possession of real or imaginary information, to 
which less favoured individuals have no access; and most of us 
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have suffered, I imagine, from persons with cousins at the front, 
or in the Admiralty or War Office, whence they derive an 
inexhaustible supply of priceless secret information, about which 
their certainty is in inverse ratio to the inherent probability 
of the news, or of its having been communicated to them. My 
own advice would be to disbelieve it all; for, so far as my 
experience goes, English gentlemen, who are in a position to 
possess confidential information, are in the habit of treating it as 
confidential; and the more communicative I find an informant, 
the less I trust the sources of his information. In any case, such 
confidences are more likely to be the source than the corrective 
of rumour, and it is far safer to rely upon the scientific use of 
knowledge, which is public property, than upon the credulous 
repetition of private tittle-tattle. 

The November rumours about emplacements at Willesden and 
elsewhere for heavy German siege artillery, provide another 
illustration of the value of a little definite knowledge properly 
applied. Those tales were an echo of the famous story about 
concrete platforms at Maubeuge, a story which was told and con- 
clusively exploded three years before the war broke out.* Now, 
we in England might be excused for ignorance of the exposure 
of that specific story; and my point is to illustrate the value of 
public information which enables us to appreciate the futility, 
not of one specific legend, but of all the brood. The simple 
criterion of all these concrete platform legends is the fact that 
the German I1'2-inch gun, which made havoc of the French and 
Belgian forts, is not fired from a concrete platform at all, but from 
its own carriage, which has its wheels fitted with steel plates for 
the purpose, and can be discharged on any macadamised road.t 
Nor is there any fortification in London that would require the 
attention of an 11°2-inch gun, and there was not the least necessity 
for nervous citizens to discover six feet of concrete for German 
guns in the three inches beneath the asphalte of scores of tennis 
courts. If our tremulous and indignant neighbours could divert 
some of their imagination from their parochial surroundings, and 
devote it to the task of realising the unseen effect of British naval 
power, there would be less rumour, less inclination to panic, and 
a truer insight into the realities of the war. 

I am not sure that I have been preaching comfortable doctrine, 
or pointing out a broad and easy way for the teachers and students 

of history and historical methods. But I hope I may have said 
-something to indicate the value and necessity of historical educa- 
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tion. The war has produced some sudden conversions; and 
educational authorities have developed an extemporary sense of the 
importance of historical study as a means of understanding current 
events. But it is easier to improvise armies than it is to improvise 
an historical sense; and that sense, indispensable to the under- 
standing of the issues of the war, will be even more essential to 
the settlement of peace. History is no mean subject, and no 
mere antiquarian study to satisfy the curiosity of a few self-chosen 
votaries. It provides the opportunity for, and requires, severe 
scientific training; and it has a moral value as well. If we 
allow our desires to dictate our beliefs, we deceive ourselves and 
the truth is not in us. 


A. F. PoLvarp. 


Pre Vo CocOr WAR .* 


ONG before the modern advocacy of eugenics by my illustrious 
master, the late Sir Francis Galton, a few perspicuous 
thinkers, seeing through the dust and smoke of immediate events 
to their far consequences, had taught that military selection of the 
fittest for war is ‘* reversed selection,’’ killing the better to save the 
worse. During the first decade of modern eugenics, 1904-1914, 
I continuously cited this Darwinian and eugenic argument against 
militarism, to which, unfortunately, Sir Francis Galton himself 
never referred. To-day this argument, expressly set forth in their 
day by Benjamin Franklin, Herbert Spencer, and Charles Darwin, 
is seen of all men to be true. In terms of it we may re-read some 
of the pages of history. 

We all find reasons for the fall of the Roman Empire according 
to our creeds, instincts, and prejudices. But some of the reasons 
advanced actually have reason in them, and there is much to be 
said for the theory that the incessant drain of the right kind of 
military stuff from the population of Rome led, in the long run, 
to the production of that degenerate people who wished only for 
panem et circenses. The recruiting officer rejected the halt and 
the blind, the feeble-knee’d, the easily fatigued, saying, though he 
did not know it, ‘‘ You are not good enough to be a Roman 
“soldier; stay at home and be a Roman father.” To and by 
military conquest the future of the race was ruthlessly sacrificed, 
even as now in Germany. 

The thesis here maintained evidently depends upon the truth of 
its fundamental assumption, which is that the qualities for which 
would-be soldiers are chosen to be killed, or rejected to breed, are 
inherited. When some of our brave boys died at Rorke’s Drift, 
their savage antagonists expressed a just belief in heredity, saying 
of them, ‘‘ These were men whose fathers were men.’’ We now 
definitely know that, not without important exceptions which we 
must recognise and define, this belief in heredity is justified. The 
modern studies in, for instance, the heredity of stature, come in 
our own decade most signally to strengthen the celebrated 
observation of Michelet that the Napoleonic campaigns had lopped 
a cubit from the stature of the Frenchman. That assertion must 
not be taken too exactly, in the absence of the necessary data, but 
it expresses a general truth which entirely warrants the remark of 
‘Professor J. Arthur Thomson, that not even the discoveries of 
‘Pasteur—which, as Huxley remarked, sufficed to pay the whole 
indemnity after the Franco-Prussian War—could restore the 
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physique which the victories of Napoleon’s armies had destroyed. 
Many present observers are noting the small size of the French 
soldiers, contrasting them with English and German, and indeed 
the minimum limit for enlistment in France is only five feet and 
half an inch. ‘‘A boy,’’ Napoleon came to say, ‘“‘can stop a 
‘* bullet as well as a man’’; and the remark is an index to the 
destruction of the well-grown of all ages which his lust for power 
had already achieved. 

Doubtless military training benefits the individual trained. 
When presiding at my lecture on this subject in November, Lord 
Sydenham adduced this fact as compensatory to my argument. 
But, waiving the obscure question as to the degree in which the 
effects of exercise are inherited, we must observe that the race can 
in no wise benefit if those whom we train are then sent forth to be 
slain. 

History is repeating itself. The correspondents tell us how, in 
Paris and elsewhere, none of the able-bodied remain, between, it 
may be, the ages of nineteen and fifty. How, then, is the race 
being recruited while the regiments are being thus recruited? And 
meanwhile the past is being paid for. With some personal 
knowledge of, and almost boundless love and admiration for 
France, I can scarcely doubt that the heaviest burden under which 
she now bows is the lack of those sons of hers whose grandfathers- 
that-should-have-been fell a century ago. ‘‘ Wars are not paid 
‘for in war times: the bill comes later,’’ said Benjamin Franklin, 
the first, so far as I know, of those who have seen the longest 
price of war; and we may realise the truth of his saying when we 
refer to the careful researches of German and other historians, 
quoted by Principal David Starr Jordan in his Human Harvest, 
who have shown the steadily increasing deficiency of soldierly men 
to fill the Roman Legions, and the evident reason therefor. 

We ourselves are now beginning to furnish illustrations of the 
same stupendous truth. We have scarcely begun fighting yet, on 
any scale commensurate with the issues involved or with what we 
are preparing to undertake. Yet already, to take only one type of 
instance, the news has come that several of our famous athletes 
have been killed in France. They may have been winning or 
losing, retreating or advancing. ‘Their cause was a just one, but 
in any case they are dead, and Britain will have no more sons of 
theirs. So also with the many of our best who were slain, half a 
generation ago, in the deplorable tragedy of South Africa. The 
dread presage of the future is to be added to this, already recorded. 
Every afternoon in these days, when my daylight work is done, 
I walk through Hyde Park, and look with homage and admiration 
and sorrow at the splendid boys who are now preparing themselves 
to fight for friends and freedom. And also I look at the tramps and 
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ne’er-do-wells, the broken-down, tuberculous, ricketty, alcoholic, 
and syphilitic, who breathe the same air, and loaf, or mostly lie, 
upon the same grass. Some of them have been rejected by the 
recruiting doctors; many never applied, knowing well that they 
would be refused; most, I fancy, have never applied, lest they 
should be accepted. The brave, the vigorous, the healthy, the 
patriotic are taken, and the others left. Evidently, under a volun- 
tary system, military selection is more calamitous and costly than 
ever, except in so far as the volunteers win more quickly. 
Not for a moment do I assert that all the defects of brain 
or body which keep a man at home are hereditary. Some are 
merely somatic and local accidents, which, according to what we 
know of the laws of heredity, are not transmissible. But many 
are inherited, and most, in my judgment, are due to what I call 
the ‘‘ racial poisons,’’ especially the venereal diseases, and alcohol, 
which involve the injury or ruin of future offspring. For such 
defects many men are daily being refused at the recruiting centres, 
while many who are then passed are later rejected by the army 
surgeons; and the rejected recruits recruit the race. If nations 
sent their trash, instead of their treasure, to fight their battles, 
then indeed war might be defended as a dreadful purgative of 
nations—God’s medicine for the human race, as Treitschke calls 
it; but rather, because they must, nations send what those who 
lately swore at Wimbledon to serve the resurrection of immortal 
Belgium rightly called ‘‘ the blood of our best.”’ 

Here is the evident and final answer to Treitschke’s shallow and 
pretentious Lectures on Politics, and to his military pupil, General 
von Bernhardi, when he teaches that it is not only the right but 
the duty of a strong nation to make war and so to make itself 
stronger. We shall see whether the Germany whom these villains 
have so cozened is stronger in the end thereof. Already she is 
using her known consumptives. Bernhardi, like his master, and like 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, impresses into his service every piece 
of sham biology and exploded anthropology that can serve his pur- 
pose. Every question-begging phrase that may avail this venomous 
trio of quacks is employed, in any meaning that may be required. 
Bernhardi has obviously never read Darwin, and indeed Treit- 
schke’s lectures seem to be the only book this most forcible-feeble 
of thinkers has ever read at all. But he bases his whole case on 
Darwin’s principle of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest. In war he finds the greatest and therefore the most sacred 
and admirable application of the Darwinian principle. ‘‘ War,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is a biological necessity.’’ ‘‘ War is the father of all 
‘« things,’’ he quotes from Heracleitus. And he adds: ‘* The sages 
‘* of antiquity long before Darwin recognised this.’’ The student 
knows that Heracleitus did not mean what Bernhardi wishes him 
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to mean, and that Darwin not only never recognised what 
Bernhardi asserts he did, but explicitly and formally repudiated the 
Nietzschean or militarist inference from the principle of natural 
selection. Bernhardi and his school, including plenty of thinkers 
—or, to be more precise, of writers, speakers, and politicians 
among ourselves, though these have lately begun to decry 
militarism and will not resume their instinctive creed until peace 
is declared—appea! to Darwin for their brutal gospel. To Darwin 
they shall go. Here is his judgment :-— 


‘‘In every country in which a large standing army is kept up, 
the finest young men are taken by the conscription or are enlisted. 
They are thus exposed to early death during war, are often 
tempted into vice, and are prevented from marrying during the 
prime of life. On the other hand, the shorter and feebler men, 
with poor constitutions, are left at home, and consequently have a 
much better chance of marrying and propagating their kind.’’— 
(Descent of Man, Chapter V.) 


This is that same gentle, humane, and truth-seeking English- 
man who wrote of ‘‘ disinterested love for all living creatures, the 
‘“most noble attribute of man.’’ How absolutely characteristic of 
Bernhardi and his school, in all countries, and in all times, where 
and when they are not afraid to say what they believe, is this 
impudent citation of a noble author whom he has never read, in 
order to support a lie which that author loathed and exposed nearly 
half a century ago. 

Not even Galton ever fully appreciated the importance of the 
female side of race. Every man knows, or should know, that the 
mothers are racially and nurturally even more important than the 
fathers, but all our ways of thinking, naming, and acting conspire 
to make us forget this truth. Not one of those who have already 
written upon what, using a now familiar term of my own, approved 
by Galton, I may call the “‘ dysgenics’’ of war, has alluded to the 
fact, which is surely all-important, that this process of reversed 
selection is mercifully confined to one sex. It is easy to understand 
why Amazons have played no great part in history. If military selec- 
tion, besides choosing to kill all the men who can bear arms, 
similarly chose and slew all the women who can bear babies, 
mankind would have exterminated itself long ago. 

But, in any case, the effects are disastrous enough. For myself, 
I believe that the argument here outlined is worth as much more 
than the economic argument of Mr. Norman Angell—even 
assuming that to be valid—as life is worth more than gold. This 
argument resembles Mr. Angell’s, however, in at least one 
respect, if perhaps in no other. It certainly does not resemble his 
in leading to the conclusion that we should have stood aside while 
Belgium was murdered. Better racial ruin—to say nothing of a 
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more sordid plea—than eternal infamy. But, like Mr. Angell’s, 
this argument is coldly impartial. Victory and defeat, as 
Napoleons and Caesars, or Kaisers, reckon them, are nothing 
to it. If good blood is spilled and bad is spared, the racial 
consequences, whatever the military or political, will be what they 
will be; and they will have their own congequences—military, 
political, and all other—in their season. We hear much to-day 
of the impending economic ruin of Germany. In due course we 
shall hear and see her political ruin. But to read of the destruc- 
tion of her strong young men in these momentous months—though 
the survivors should take Petrograd, Paris, and London—is to 
suspect that her racial ruin is now in being too. In due course 
I hope to be able to complete a detailed estimate of what the vast 
losses, of which we almost daily hear, mean not only for present 
Germany, but for the innocent Germany yet to be. She will 
not be the first example in history, though I hope she will be the 
last. This, in the long sequences of history, is the real Nemesis 
of militarism. Germany was once a noble nation. But it won three 
victories and became siegestrunken, as Bebel once said. Thus 
intoxicated, the Kaiser and his parasites have gone a-whoring after 
Bellona, the deadliest strumpet that ever wrecked the souls and 
bodies of men. ‘‘ For she has cast down many wounded: yea, 
““many strong men have been slain by her.’’ The bully and his 
hordes have had their loathsome fling, bludgeoning those whom 
they were pledged to defend, and exulting in their infamy, but— 


‘“These violent delights 
Have violent ends, and in their triumphs die.’’ 


The German historian, Dr. Seeck, whom the rulers of Germany 
to-day have forgotten, says that in Rome, out of every hundred 
thousand strong men, eighty thousand were slain. Out of every 
hundred thousand weaklings, ninety to ninety-five thousand were 
left to survive. Such figures will raise many queries in the 
statistical mind, but they indicate what assuredly happened. Na 
wonder that ‘‘ Vir’’ gave place to ‘‘homo,’’ and that, as our 
English historian, Sir John Seeley, has said, the Roman Empire 
perished for want of men. Nature is not mocked, nor are her 
decrees the fickle whims of megalomania; the megalomaniac nation 
of to-day, and he in whom its ghastly vanity is incarnate and 
symbolised, will surely be remembered by the age to come as 
merely the blind and bedizened minions of the same constant laws 
of life which have successively avenged themselves upon militarism, 
that insanity of nations, with its symptoms of national ‘‘ murder 
‘‘and suicide,’’ from the dawn of the historic epoch until to-day. 
Bernhardi, not content with attributing to Darwin the creed which 
Darwin refuted, grows more daring still, and quotes for his ugly 
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purpose the powerful metaphor of Christ: “‘I am come not to 
‘‘ bring peace, but a sword.’’ He omits, however, another saying 
which an honest student would have found and remembered. The 
argument now before us, and this argument alone, plumbs the 
depths of the ageless doom uttered by the Prince of Peace: ‘‘ They 
‘* that take the sword shall perish with the sword.”’ 

If such be the voice of prophecy and the verdict of history, it is 
evident that we, to-day, have a duty to discharge. The living 
foundations of Empire, which die daily in maintaining the mighty 
superstructure seen of men, must be adequately replaced from 
generation to generation, or the stupendous tragedy of history, 
which we call the decadence of nations, will be played again. We 
at home must do what we can towards the end of ends, the one 
thing needful, which is to maintain and multiply, so far as we 
can, the quality of our race. Our first and present duty is towards 
the children of the men who are fighting our battles. All such 
children, and their mothers, many of whom are now again 
expectant, are to be counted precious, not merely on sentimental 
grounds, which are indeed valid enough, but also on the eugenic 
ground that, by our theory, they are of superior stuff—stuff which, 
alas! may soon be spent on foreign soil. If we shall have no 
more children of many of these brave men, let us at least care 
of those we have. To this end we shall do well not merely to 
pay enough money, but to see that it is well and wisely spent. 
Our most pernicious vested interest, which does efficient work for 
Germany in our midst every day, is still too powerful, and the 
future of our race is being impaired at almost every street corner. 
There are other traitors than Maritz and De Wet, and the worst 
treachery is that which tampers with our best treasure. 

Our new armies are wonderful in physique and moral. After 
many months of lecturing to the soldiers on their health, in many 
parts of the country, I am convinced, knowing what armies have 
been, that armies of such quality, bodily, mental, and moral, 
can never have existed before in history, and can have no equals 
anywhere now. The pioneer work of this country in sanitation, 
the abundant and varied diet of our industrial classes, and the 
recent care of school-children—though the war has come too soon 
to show the full imperial worth of that—have combined to 
give us the kind of men whom any student of our vital statistics, 
as compared with those of Germany, for instance, would anticipate. 
Their records of health are unparalleled. Typhoid fever has been 
and will be mastered in exact proportion to our employment of 
the preventive method, which all the world owes to the scientific 
genius of France and our own country. Sixty per cent. of the 
wounded in our Continental Army recover their fighting powers. 
The death-rate during the war is so much reduced, above all by 
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the control of disease, that notwithstanding the military obstacles 
still to be overcome, we may expect the final toll of deaths, among 
our men, at any rate, to be relatively very small. The nation and 
the unborn nation to come owe much to the life-sparing methods of 
our military. commanders, which contrast so sharply with the 
German methods that must have almost slain the strength of 
Germany for generations to come. 

Yet we should not be satisfied. On February 15th, in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Tennant gave the figures of illness in the Army, 
telling us, for instance, that there had been no cases of typhus, 
and more than a thousand of measles. No word of venereal 
diseases. Is the nation a baby or a fool, that the most important 
diseases of all, from the point of view of contagion and of the 
damage or murder of future generations, should be ignored as if 
they did not exist? Those who, ever since August, have devoted 
all their powers to the essential primary task of trying to conserve 
the health with which our men will win and without which they 
would lose, know only too well that, in one notable respect, not 
nearly enough has yet been done in this country. The vested 
interest of alcohol has been too strong even for Lord Kitchener. 
At the beginning of the war, the House of Commons assented 
without question to every request, but instantly demurred when 
certain measures, inadequate in any case, were proposed against 
alcohol. This substance is a racial poison in itself, as is 
known to every one who has troubled to look at the recent 
exact evidence from Helsingfors, Lausanne, and New York; but 
it is also the best friend of the venereal diseases, the worst of all 
racial poisons, as witness after witness has declared at the Royal 
Commission now studying those diseases, under the admirable 
chairmanship of Lord Sydenham. If we call upon and obtain the 
best of our young manhood to fight for us on land and sea, is it 
not a horrible and an abominable thing that, by deliberately leading 
them into temptation, we should destroy many of them, and their 
children that should have been, while all would have gone well 
for them if they had stayed supine at home? If, as is the case, the 
health of our glorious Navy, through this winter, has been vastly 
superior to its health in time of peace, simply because there are 
no public-houses and their concomitants at sea, what should be 
our condemnation of the provision of these dangers, and the totally 
inadequate provision of safeguards and counter-attractions for our 
new armies? Our land is full of those who are killing our soldiers 
for the Kaiser now, and despite the examples of Russia and France, 
and the wishes of our Secretary for War, we are cowardly and 
cruel enough not to care.. 

The prime issue before us is one of quality, but numbers matter, 
too. If the quality be bad, then, as Emerson argued, in forcible 
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language, ‘‘ of vermin, the more the worse.’ But the average 
quality of our race is good enough, so long as the racial poisons 
are kept at bay. The stale talk of our degeneracy was never 
based on knowledge, nor showed any attempt to remedy the voluble 
ignorance from which it echoed. We want more and more even 
of ‘‘ the average man of to-day,’’ as Walt Whitman called him. 
Some years ago I had prepared for me, and published, a series of 
maps, which compared in a cogently graphic form the populations 
and areas of the leading empires of the world, together with the 
comparative densities of their populations. Space does not avail 
for a discussion of that immense subject here. It is, far beyond 
all else, the problem of the future. The wild disparity between 
the proportions, areas, and present natural growth of our own 
and the German Empires respectively, was a fact which I then 
discussed; but the disparity is already wilder than ever, and will 
be even more so when General Botha and some others have done 
their present work. Of all fields for statistical inquiry there is none 
so wide, so fruitful, so needful of attention as this. I see no 
prospect of our continuing to hold our almost empty Empire in 
the coming world unless we are prepared not merely to own, but 
also to occupy it, not merely to police, but also to people it. The 
political economy of Ruskin, so much despised by our fathers, will 
vindicate itself ere tong :— 

‘“In fact, it may be discovered that the true veins of wealth 
are purple—and not in Rock, but in Flesh—perhaps even that the 
final outcome and consummation of all wealth is in the producing 
as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and happy-hearted 
human creatures.’’ 

‘‘ THERE IS NO WEALTH BUT LirE—Life, including all its powers 
of love, of joy, and of admiration. That country is the richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings.”’ 

‘“It is open, I repeat, to serious question, which I leave to the 
reader’s pondering, whether, among national manufactures, that 
of Souls of a good quality may not at last turn out a quite leadingly 
lucrative one.”’ 

In these 2onian hours, when all may learn, in a flash, what an 
age of ease could not teach the common mind, we begin to see that 
a nation should not put its faith in fortresses, nor yet, at long last, 
in big siege guns, nor even in Dreadnoughts, which dread a few 
brave boys under the water. When the lie we fight, that might is 
right, and the liars who propagate it, to satisfy their cold and cynic 
lust, are nailed for ever to earth’s counter, we shall be wise to live 
by the everlasting truths that the only trusty forts, foundations, 
and bulwarks of empire are living, and that, in peace and in war, 
for the land of all our loves and for the age to come, there is 
nothing so strong nor so precious as Men. 


C. W. SaLeesy, M.D. 
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AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


| T seldom happens that the sentiment of a country is so little 

represented by its Government as has happened in the case of 
America and the European War. The American people are 
essentially practical and philanthropic in their ideas of life and 
religion, and as soon as war began the question asked was ‘‘ What 
“are we todo?’’ When the tide of battle surged up almost to the 
gates of Paris—the Paris—Americans saw their opportunity. In 
those early days of the war the ambulance service behind the Allied 
armies was very inadequate. The English ambulance was hardly 
in the field, and the French service was antiquated and cumbersome. 
The Paris-Americans set to work and improvised a service of 
motor-cars running out to the lines of battle, and, against all military 
regulations, brought the wounded into Paris. They took over the 
Lycee Pasteur at Neuilly and transformed it into a hospital. 
Men who had never been known to do anything but attend the 
Chantilly Racecourse were found working day and night to get this 
hospital ready, and serving in it when the wounded arrived. 

When the French Government moved to Bordeaux most of the 
officials, including the British Ambassador, naturally went with it. 
The American Ambassador, being the representative of a neutral 
Power, was able to remain. He took over the care of the British 
families unable to leave Paris, and acted as their protector and 
friend. The same kind of work was done elsewhere. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, at the Hague, had a ceaseless stream of lost tourists 
thrown on his hands, and for some of them, in a state of nervous 
prostration, he had to do everything. One Englishman, interned 
in a fortress on his way home from. Diisseldorf, was rescued and 
sent home. Hundreds were told how to extricate themselves from 
the state of confusion. Of some of these he is reported to have 
said: ‘‘I can put a piece of meat on a fork for these people, but I 
‘‘cannot prevent them from putting it into their ears.’’ Mr. 
Morgenthau’s services to the British people in Constantinople are 
well known; how they assembled at the station for a train which 
was not forthcoming, and how, twenty-four hours later, by the use 
of threats, he compelled the Turkish Government to supply a train 
and send a stranded multitude home. 
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In America itself the practical mind of the people at once fastened 
on Belgium and the Belgians as the special object of their 
philanthropy. Every church visited by the writer had a special 
organisation employed in making garments for Belgian refugees. 
A visit to one Belgian Consulate disclosed a room full of clothing 
which would have stocked a respectable sized store. In Phila- 
delphia a large store in a central position was given up to providing 
food for Belgium. Every article was marked with its cost, and 
large tickets set forth how much of each article could be sent for a 
dollar. Inside the crowd was like that in a London shop on a sale 
day. The great event of a week was the dispatch of a food ship to 
Belgium. Mr. Hoover, the American agent of relief in Brussels, 
has created an organisation which is probably the largest grocery 
business in existence. He is feeding people in every part of 
Belgium. The business has two departments, of which one sells 
food to those who can pay for it, and is making a profit of a million 
dollars a week; the other is feeding a huge population which, but 
for this, would starve. Grants are made out of the profit side of 
the business to the charity side, which more than exhaust the whole 
of the profits. Mr. Rockefeller’s secretary in New York assured 
the writer that there were places in Belgium where the inhabitants 
were only being fed twice a week, and if their organisation were to 
stop hundreds of deaths from starvation would occur. The 
Rockefeller foundation has undertaken to keep its food supplies 
going till the end of February, but not beyond that date. After 
that there is at least a possibility that the starving people may be 
thrown on the tender mercies of Germany ; and that possibility may 
become an important factor in hastening the end of the war. 

The writer travelled for three months on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and wherever his mission was known offers of help were forth- 
coming. One New England minister offered to find places for all 
the Belgian governesses who were willing tocome. Others wanted 
farmers, gardeners, or settlers on land, for whom they were willing 
to provide houses and food, rent and cost free, for twelve months. 
The most substantial offers came from the States of the Old South, 
where a movement has been in progress to induce Northern 
Europeans to settle on the land. Independently of the war, and 
before it broke out, an important conference had taken place in 
Washington, at which the general lines of settlement were carefully 
defined. It was agreed that house, food, implements, and all 
necessary supplies must be found for a year. Special care was 
taken that settlers should not be exploited by hungry capitalists. 
One large landowner, who sees in the settlement of Europeans in 
North Carolina the hope of regenerating the State came forward 
with a generous scheme of colonisation. He recognised that any 
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settlement must be in communities if it was to give the home-loving 
Belgian a fair chance. He has the greater part of two counties to 
dispose of, and proposes to cut this up into ten-acre plots, 
put a house on each plot, fence the farm, and supply all 
necessaries for the first year. Nothing will be charged for the 
land, but the cost of getting it ready will be debited to the settler 
to be paid back out of the profits of his farm. The industry of the 
neighbourhood is market gardening for the New York market. 
There are two hundred and fifty growing days in the year, a good 
rainfall, and excellent transport facilities supplied by the Atlantic 
South Coast Railway, who are themselves heart and soul in the 
experiment. Large profits have been made and are being made on 
farms visited by the writer, out of acres of lettuce, strawberries, 
asparagus, alfalfa, and the scuppernong grape. A modest average 
profit shows a yield of 300 dollars per acre, and in good years the 
figure may run to four or five times that amount. Schools are being 
erected as soon as there is a population to fill them, and there is 
adequate provision for religious services. As a mere business 
project it would pay us in England to take a part in establishing 
the exiled people on the land. When we take into account also our 
debt to Belgium and our present obligations to our guests here the 
project becomes not only an attractive but almost a necessary one. 

Apart from provision for the Belgians, America is taking an 
active part in providing for British soldiers and for the wounded of 
all countries. In one place the British-born women had formed an 
association to work for our soldiers. In another they had taken as 
their motto: ‘‘ Above all nations is humanity,’’ and were working 
for all sufferers from the war. There are innumerable childless 
homes where women would be most glad to adopt and bring up 
Belgian children. And the Universities are already making 
provision for some of the professors who have lost employment 
through the war. 

All this philanthropic activity has been going on silently and out 
of sight. It has had no stimulus from the Government and no 
direction. Unfortunately for America, the Administration in 
Washington is removed from contact with public opinion. In its 
remote and isolated position Washington is generally from six to 
twelve months behind popular feeling, and, being so, is peculiarly 
liable to wire-pulling and intrigue. In this case the German 
Americans have used all the leverage they could command. They 
have not said much in open advocacy of the German cause. Popular 
feeling has been too decidedly against that. But they have enlisted 
American interests in their cause, and pressed neutrality to the point 
of hostility to England. An attempt was made to prevent the export 
of supplies to the Allies altogether. They succeeded in diverting 
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one enormous contract from America to Canada. After the Senate 
had accepted an amendment to the Immigration laws, exempting 
Belgian farmers from their operation, the German advocates in 
Congress succeeded in deleting the amendment by the display of 
exaggerated jealous feeling. This controversy is now going on in 
an animated fashion throughout America, and the more it is dis- 
cugsed the surer does the case for the Belgians appear to be. 
Nothing would do so much to bring out the fine quality of American 
feeling just now as the presence in America of a few hundred 
Belgians in their destitute and disinherited condition. 

There is an element of party in the attitude towards England 
which tends to become more prominent as time goes on. The 
Republicans are the heirs of the older New England traditions. 
They know more of England, its history, institutions, and ideals, 
and, beneath the superficial differences which must always separate 
a new country from an old, they care a great deal more for England 
and English opinion. If Mr. Roosevelt had been President 
America would have supported its adhesion to the Hague Conven- 
tion by some active protest against the policy which has reduced 
those conventions to mere verbiage. Dr. Wilson is largely depen- 
dent on Mr. Bryan for his knowledge of what people are thinking, 
and Mr. Bryan has been for various reasons peculiarly open to 
German-American influences. The German-Irish alliance is a bad 
feature in American politics from the English point of view. The 
two nationalities form together a very large and important section 
of the total American population. They have been drawn together 
by their dislike of England, which is the one common interest 
uniting them. The immediate occasion for the Alliance was the 
league formed to celebrate a hundred years of peace between 
England and America. The league was formed to counteract any 
rapprochement between the two countries which might leave 
Germans and Irish out in the cold. Dr. Wilson, as the head of the 
Democrats, is not strong enough to ignore this body of opinion, 
but his excessive tenderness in dealing with it has alienated a much 
larger body of support. It is most important for the future relations 
of England and America to realise the immense volume of sympathy 
and generous feeling which at the present time is on the side of 
the Allies. The feeling would have warranted much stronger 
action on the part of the Administration. Americans are well aware 
that this is a war of ideals, and that in that conflict England is 
fighting for everything she holds dear. They know that if any- 
thing went wrong with the campaign on sea or land America would 
immediately be threatened for exactly the same reasons as have 
actuated German hatred of England. They know that the Kaiser 
has designs on the Monroe Doctrine, and has unctuously flattered 
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those who attack it. They know that in this war Europe 
is settling a final account with autocracy, feudalism, militarism, 
and despotism, and that if the Allies win it will mean a 
new era for democracy, constitutional liberty, and humanitarian 
progress. 

There are rather more than ninety million people in America, and 
of these about thirteen millions are classed as German-Americans, 
Three millions of these were born in Germany and retain the feeling 
which a man never quite loses for the land of his birth; though 
many of them are in America because they could not stand being 
‘““Prussianised.’’ The remaining ten millions are of German 
parentage, but born in the United States. Their Germanisim is less 
pronounced, more sentimental, and largely modified by their 
attachment to American institutions, and the freedom of democratic 
life. One young German of this type in Boston remarked: ‘‘ I 
““know in my own judgment that Germany is wrong, and my 
“conscience is with the Allies, but when I hear anyone attack 
“Germany I instinctively want to defend her.’’ 

But for the war there was a fair prospect that the leaven of Ger- 
manism would have altered the whole character and history of the 
United States. The Universities were Germanised. An English 
visitor enquiring into American methods would be struck by the 
fact that universities like Harvard and Yale, whose founders had in 
mind the Oxford and Cambridge type, had come to have more in 
common with Berlin and Jena than with their originals. The 
railways were being Germanised. The President of one of the 
largest, the Pennsylvania Railroad, said emphatically that he 
found the German railwaymen more scientific, more practical, and 
more adaptable than the English. He had learned much more 
from them. The great cities were in a fair way to be Germanised. 
The German makes a good citizen. His own cities are the best 
governed in the world, and they have developed exactly the high 
order of civic life and civic duty which the American had failed to 
achieve. Americans have been too much enthralled with the 
romance of exploiting their own great country to care much about 
politics or civic affairs. All they asked of any government was to 
leave them alone to make their fortunes in their own way. The 
Germans saw this weakness and stepped in where they were needed. 
They were acquiring influence hand over hand. If they had been 
content with influence in another ten or fifteen years the American 
of British tradition would have awakened to find himself a tolerated 
outsider in his own country. 

The war has changed all that. Some fifteen years ago the Kaiser 
began to foster a German propaganda in the United States. 
Distinguished men from Prussia—Prince Henry of Prussia among 
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them—visited the German communities in America, and began a 
process of severing them from the common sentiment and citizen- 
ship of the United States. They were not Americans, they were 
outposts of the Pan-Germanic Empire that was to be. Professors 
were exchanged between Germany and America. Newspapers were 
started with German capital. German was emphasised in schools. 
American visitors in Germany were everywhere welcome, and were 
made the recipients of every mark of favour that the Kaiser could 
bestow. As recently as 1913 General von Bernhardi visited the 
German cities from San Francisco to New York to prepare them 
for the outbreak of a great European war. 

When the war broke out American opinion was confused by the 
volume of German argument and eloquence. Articles in news- 
papers appeared and speeches were made stating the German view, 
attacking Great Britain, and urging new and unexpected meanings 
of the word “‘ neutrality.’’ Wherever there was a German official, 
or a German deacon, or a German director, the war could not be 
discussed, “‘ lest the feelings of our German fellow-citizens should 
““be hurt.’’ But, silently, as the great European drama unrolled, 
the nation made up its mind. During the three months when the 
writer was in America, there was a remarkable ripening of opinion. 
Now America is saying: ‘“ We know our German. We never knew 
“him till now, and we shall know how to deal with him.’’ 

Belgium was the factor which decisively turned the scale of 
opinion against the Germans. The whole tragic history, the 
pledged faith, the broken treaty, the heroic resistance, the untellable 
sufferings of a disinherited people, robbed and spoiled, became to 
America what tragedy was to the Greek, a purification of the mind 
and feeling by pity and fear and awe. 

Other things followed. There was the discovery of the German 
conspiracy in their own midst, forced into an open avowal of an 
intention to shape the policy of the country, and threatening to use 
votes to control the Presidential Election. It is safe to say that 
nothing has happened for a century which has so greatly 
strengthened the influence of England in America. The revolt 
from Germanism is complete, and it goes very deep. The 
revelation of Germanic ambitions has made English carelessness 
and indifference towards America seem quite respectable. The 
Universities are hastening back to their English allegiance, and 
even standard German writers, poets, philosophers, and musicians, 
have been subject to a fresh valuation which will permanently affect 
their influence in America. At the moment of writing (February, 
1915) a moderate estimate puts ninety per cent. of the American 
people on the side of the Allies; and this attitude represents more 
than a sentiment. It is a serious opinion based on the conviction 
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that America and England are the guardians of liberty, democracy, 
and humanitarian progress. 

One of the obvious suggestions which forces itself on an 
English visitor is that America ought to be cultivated and 
considered by England much more in the future. Why should 
Prince Henry of Prussia visit America when England has princes 
who have never seen the largest English-speaking population under 
one Government? Why should German professors and American 
professors exchange posts while no one has ever heard of a similar 
exchange between English and American Universities? American 
Rhodes Scholars come to Oxford, and that fact might well become 
the basis for a much closer collaboration between the Universities 
of both countries. Oxford and Cambridge are stiff, impracticable, 
self-centred, and, from the American point of view, careless 
of outside opinion. They would lose nothing for them- 
selves and gain much for the country if they would 
become a little more hospitable to people with other degrees 
than their own, and a little less ungenerous in their estimate 
of work done outside the three-mile limit of their boundaries. What 
can be done to maintain good feeling is well illustrated by the 
influence of Mr. James—now Viscount—Bryce. Lord Bryce’s 
name in America acts like a charm. It opens all doors and 
harmonises all interests. Americans feel that Lord Bryce took the 
trouble to understand them. It was not merely that he won 
influence by a genial manner and a clear intellect. He took the 
pains to see their problems, and to see them from their point of 
view. It was a remarkable victory and need not stand alone. If 
that is the way to win America and maintain friendship, it should 
be possible to find other minds made in the same mould and working 
on the same principles. The success of men like Charles Berry 
and Dr. J. H. Jowett in winning the American public indicates the 
type which is wanted and the influence which tells; but the task of 
maintaining good feeling should not be left to casual individuals. 
It should be recognised as one of the problems of British statesman- 
ship to cultivate better feeling, better knowledge, better and closer 
relations between the two nations on whose mutual understanding 
the future of a Christian civilisation depends. 


D. MACFADYEN. 
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‘* Among all the sorrows of this war there is one joy for us in it ; 
that it has made us brothers with the French as no two nations 
have ever been brothers before. There has come to us after ages 
of conflict a kind of millenium of friendship, and in that we feel 
there is hope for the world that outweighs all our fears, even at 
the height of the world-wide calamity.’’ 


ITH these words, the writer of Thoughts on the War begins 

an appreciation of France so penetrating and poignant that, 

in giving voice to the temper of our nation, he may be called its 

prose-laureate. M. Rodin chose the same moment in the early 

days of the war to mark with fine effect a like regard on the side 

of France, by presenting a collection of his own works to the 

English nation. Such a largesse is unique in the history of art. 

No act could more ciosely prove the unity of the two countries, 
and fortune has treated us beyond our deserts. 

We have shown little generosity to foreign artists of our 
time; but in the case of Rodin some little appreciation has 
been shown. A body of his admirers subscribed to present 
his ‘‘St John the Baptist’’ to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in 1902, and recently the National Art Collections Fund Committee 
acquired a repetition of his ‘‘ Burghers of Calais,’’ which will 
shortly be unveiled in the Embankment Gardens at the foot of 
the Victoria Tower, surely another proof that the old enmity 
between the two nations is dead. The Manchester Art Gallery, 
under the enlightened chairmanship of Mr. Walter Butterworth, 
purchased in 1913 four bronzes by Rodin, the ‘‘ Eve,’’ the ‘“‘ Age 
‘of Bronze,’’ and the busts of ‘‘ Victor Hugo”’ and ‘‘ Legros ’”’; 
while several private collectors, particularly Mr. Edmund Davis, 
have acquired examples of his work. As the result of an article 
by Mr. MacColl, in the Saturday Review, on Rodin’s work 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, a Committee was formed, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Sargent and Mr. ‘Tweed. The 
“St. John the Baptist’? was purchased, Rodin was entertained 
at a dinner, whence a number of enthusiastic students of the 
School drew his cab to the Arts Club. London society became 
aware of him, and Rodin was accepted as a British institution. 
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After Whistler’s death, in 1903, he was elected President of the 
International Society; the University of Oxford has also conferred 
upon him its D.C.L. 

The Rodin gift consists of eighteen works—sixteen bronzes, 
a marble group, “*‘ Amor and Psyche,’’ and the face of Dante in 
terra-cotta. Among them are such masterpieces as ‘‘ The 
“ Age of Bronze,’ “‘ The Muse ”’ or “‘ Inner Voice ’’ of the Victor 
Hugo monument, which, with the colossal headless ‘‘ Cybele ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Femme Accroupie,’’ well represent Rodin’s work founded on 
the antique tradition. The ‘‘St. John the Baptist,’? though not 
actually part of the gift, is placed with it, and represents the artist’s 
more closely imitative art; and ‘‘ The Prodigal Son’’ shows his 
power of pressing the utmost tragic emotion from sculptured forms. 
In portraiture the ‘‘ George Wyndham” and ‘‘M. Ryan”’ 
display a vigorous capacity in treating the ordinary commission, 
but the two busts of the ‘‘ Duchesse de C.C.”’ are masterpieces. The 
complex charm of modern womanhood is caught and translated 
into bronze with extraordinary vivacity, yet with such feeling for 
the material that the bust has the authority and finality of an 
antique. The full-face study for the ‘‘ Balzac’’ is masterly 
in itself, and of the greatest interest in relation to the final form 
of the monument. 

The Florentine influence on Rodin is less well represented in 
the gift than the classic, and it remains for us to add one or two 
works, such as the ‘‘ Creation of Man,’’ ‘‘ Le Baiser,’’ ‘‘ Eve,”’ 
or ‘‘ Le Frére et la Sceur.’” The group of works in which he has 
succeeded in fixing the elusive beauty of nude forms enlaced 
is also inadequately represented by the ‘‘ Amor and Psyche”’ and 
“L’Ange Déchu,’’ while none of the greatest portrait busts is 
there. But the collection, as it stands, is a revelation of the 
sculptor’s many-sided force and sense of beauty. 

A gift so notable challenges us frankly to envisage the 
artist’s life-work if only as a fit acknowledgment. When we think 
of what stood, and, indeed, still stands for sculpture, petrified 
model-poses, devoid of life, movement, and any expression of inner 
life and purpose, and compare them with the superb expressions 
of life and thought achieved by Rodin, whether working on the 
various tradition of the past or evolving strange and convincing 
original modes of sculpture, we realise that sculpture is indeed born 
again from the dead, and “‘ raised in power.” 

What amazes us most, perhaps, in view of the age in which 
he has lived, is this abounding creative force. Working through 
a period of rather bloodless zstheticism, represented by Whistler 
and Burne-Jones, and the decadence that closed the nineteenth 
century, it is remarkable that Rodin should have combined with 
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the discriminating taste characteristic of the time such prolific 
vitality. A like union of ardour and tenacity is rare, for he 
worked on many lines, yet was original in all. Beginning 
tentatively with close imitative realism in “‘The Man with a 
‘‘Broken Nose,’’? he turned to the Classic tradition and gave 
an intellectualised development of the antique in ‘‘ The Age 
‘‘of Bronze.’ The Titan sculpture of Michael Angelo next 
laid hold upon his imagination, and he continued it in the 
‘“Eve’’ and ‘‘ Creation of Man,’’ and evolved an exquisite 
simplification of it in ‘‘ Le Baiser.’’ One of his happiest works 
resulted from this exploitation of the rich vein of Florentine ore— 
‘‘Le Frére et la Sceur.’’? It is as much a legitimate and fresh 
development as the work of Alfred Stevens, as far removed from 
suspicion of cold academic plagiarism. 

But not content with following up the great schools of 
antiquity and the Renaissance, he turned inwards upon himself 
and developed his own instinctive vein of romantic Gothic art. 


Hence arose a great series of monumental works, ‘‘ The 
‘“Burghers of Calais,’’ ‘‘ The Victor Hugo” group, and the 
‘*“Balzac.’’ ‘‘ The Burghers of Calais’? has been described as 


” 


‘“humanised Gothic.’’? The form of it is a creative addition to the 
plastic art, and the task he set himself was of unattempted difficulty : 
from six detached, separately moving, highly individualised 
figures, to build up an architectural form, combining their 
individual lines of movement into enveloping lines for the whole 
group. The modelling avoids all dryness, and gives the equivalent 
of life, in the run of light over flesh and draperies. 

Rodin proceeded to develop and concentrate this novel concep- 
tion in the ‘‘ Victor Hugo Monument,’’ where he uses the 
disposition of lines and masses and the play of light to heighten 
the rush of movement and emotion until it culminates in the 
haunting stillness of the moment of creation. 

The “Balzac”? is the highest point of the artist’s original 
creative strain. The mind in it dominates the body, until it 
becomes one gesture, re-inforcing the slow-turning upward surge 
of the head. Meanwhile, though the realisation of such stupendous 
conceptions might have been supposed sufficient to occupy any 
one artist, Rodin’s prolific energy found other outlets. He 
executed a series of portrait busts, amongst which those of 
Dalou, Puvis de Chavannes, Laurens, and Rochefort stand 
out supreme in their austere, yet passionate, expression of the virile 
power to withstand the buffeting of circumstance. He created, 
moreover, those intricate, elusive groupings of nude bodies, 
in which Greek forms seem half to vanish in the misty films of our 
northern atmosphere, and these reached that expression of 
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passionate desire which has been his constant aim. Rodin’s 
sculpture has been justly termed Titan, for he belongs to the 
earth-born rebels against fixed laws and the limited ideal, 
and in him culminates the romantic tendency to enforce and 
exaggerate the individual touch and temper, so as to achieve the 
extreme of emotion in art, at any sacrifice of balance and 
restraint. He has been accused of developing the heresy of 
the ‘‘Laocoon’’ to the full, but the ‘‘Laocoon”’ is a bad 
example, for it expresses little beyond the pose of expressiveness, 
and there is small evidence of real human agony in its con- 
tortions. Rodin, whether we regard him as a heretic or not, is 
at least expressive, and not a poseur. 

Rodin’s philosophy of art, as revealed in his conversations with 
M. Paul Gsell, is of special interest, since great artists seldom 
consent to give reasons for their practice. He asserts that 
“‘ character,’ the intensity of truth in any natural spectacle, is 
the only source of beauty in art, and that artistic ugliness consists 
in absence or falsification of character. The artist has only to 
copy nature, but it is the interior truth beneath the outer 
appearances that should be copied, and the artist’s work differs 
from a cast from nature, because he accentuates the lines that best 
express the spiritual state he is interpreting. The illusion of life 
in sculpture depends on good modelling and the suggestion of 
movement. Technique, though only a means to expression, is a 
means that no artist can afford to neglect. It cannot be denied that, 
in spite of the life and science of Rodin’s modelling, the surface, with 
its streaks and bosses, is too rough in bronze, and suggests clay 
modelling; but Rodin says it is only a question of ‘un peu 
““de nettoyage.” 

Design and colour, he declares, must perforce be good if a work 
is expressive, and they are only good when they achieve this 
expressiveness without themselves attracting attention. His in- 
dividualistic temperament shows itself in his assertion that genius 
may infringe all laws, and when he objects to “‘ défense de passer ”’ 
proclamations on the part of critics who forbid the artist to import 
literary associations into sculpture. Rodin’s view is that the only 
really important matter is ‘‘ de faconner des musculatures vivantes.”’ 
The rest matters little, because all nature is symbolic, and every 
human movement can reveal emotions of the soul. If this all- 
important matter is right, he considers that the public should be 
grateful, instead of critical, if the sculptor throws in a literary 
idea as overweight. He finally sums up his art as a resultant of 
nature, mathematics, and taste. 

In regard to Rodin’s “‘ taste,’’ it must be admitted that he appears 
to be without much feeling for architecture. He has never troubled 
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to secure suitable architectural setting for his works, and, even 
when offered pedestals, portals, and other architectural settings, 
"his impulse has been to violate their requirements. In the “ Porte 
‘“‘ @Enfer’’ he tends to carry his forms across the framework; his 
‘‘ Victor Hugo,’’ designed for a setting in the Pantheon, fitted it 
so little that it was placed out of doors. For the ‘‘ Burghers of 
‘* Calais’? he desired primarily a “‘ striking ’’ setting, and wished 
to have it set upon the paving stones of the ‘‘ Place.’’ He has 
now sanctioned its being erected twelve feet above the ground on 
a lofty pedestal copied from that for Donatello’s equestrian statue 
of Gattamelata at Padua, and the figures of the Burghers, which 
are little more than life-size, appear as a sort of finial, while the 
modelling is lost to some extent at this height. In regard to the 
selection of ‘‘ striking’ positions for sculpture, it may be urged 
that, like all aggression, it produces reaction. It is wiser to select 
the most beautiful position, and to rely upon the persuasive, 
permeating influence of beauty. 

This lack of architectural feeling is to be regretted, for there is 
no doubt that architecture helps sculpture. In the few practically 
completed works of Alfred Stevens, such as the ‘‘ Wellington 
‘*Monument,”’ the sculpture and the architecture, inspired by the 
same mind, mutually re-inforce one another; and Rodin’s lack of 
architectural feeling has resulted in his being even more 
‘“ dislocated ’’ than most artists in an age when all have suffered— 
as Watts, for example—from lack of organic part in the community. 

It has been urged against Rodin that his works are destined for 
no particular place, and that, while they seem to demand wide 
spaces as a setting, when actually placed out of doors, they lose 
their effect, owing to their complexity, and seem shapeless masses ; 
that, in fact, the exhibition court is their real ‘‘ milieu.’’ This is 
not in itself a condemnation, for it may be fairly maintained that 
there is a place for both sculptures and paintings as isolated objects 
of interest and emotion—things to be taken in the hand or looked at 
in rooms or galleries, apart from all dependence on architecture, 
and that the consideration of significant form and decorative effect, 
which applies to mural paintings and architectural sculpture, may 
rightly be relaxed in the case of such objects. 

It cannot, however, be denied that Rodin does, at times, seem 
to transgress the requirements of works destined to be viewed in 
the round, treating his masses as an endless succession of profiles, 
rather than as three-dimensional volumes. Each silhouette, as one 
walks round the work, is right, but the total mass is not a satisfying 
shape in the round. “ L’Eternel Idole,’’ exquisite as are its internal 
lines and forms, produces a sense of ill-balanced equilibrium as 
a mass, and the same is true of other groups. One has a suspicion 
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at times that Rodin is fundamentally a draughtsman in plaster, 
seeing things in a succession of reliefs, rather than in masses 
and volumes. 

As regards the spiritual side of his “‘ taste,’’ there is, perhaps, 
ground for criticism in the too wide catholicity of his interest. He 
has not escaped what Thomas Hardy has termed ‘‘ the modern 
“evil of universal appreciativeness.’’ One feels that, possibly, 
so many different appeals should not have met with such equal 
response, and that a great soul should have maintained a more 
definite attitude of selection and ‘‘ direction ’’; but it is this very 
lack of spiritual direction which is a characteristic of the time in 
the midst of all its material and intellectual activity, and it would 
be unfair to blame the great exponent of our age for not escaping 
all its defects. 

This brings us to the second basis for criticism of Rodin’s work 
and of all sculpture which emphasises bodily and intellectual move- 
ment—in a word, that “ strikingness’’ that Rodin seeks even in 
the placing of his works, rather than the still, persuasive rendering 
of the soul. We have the same difference in music between the 
pure music of Bach and the dramatic music of Wagner. In 
literature we have the gulf between the brilliant super-photographic 
truth to fact of Tolstoi and the haunting expression of states of 
soul by Dostoevsky. Mr. Henry James has recently pointed out 
that, owing to the influence of Tolstoi, modern novelists are dis- 
tinguished by an extraordinarily able “‘saturation’’ with their 
material, but that they appear to lack the spiritual ‘‘ direction ”’ 
which would build their carefully hewn blocks into creative works 
ofart. Tolstoi’s “‘ direction,’’ such as it is, is didactic, intellectually 
imposed upon his work instead of being organic with it, guiding 
his choice of type and material from the first initiation of his 
creation. There is a certain analogy between the position of Tolstoi 
in literature and of Rodin in sculpture. Both are master minds and 
master craftsmen, but in both there is a certain spiritual aridity, 
so that they fail to distinguish the supremely important from what 
is merely interesting; a certain dislocation of the mind from the 
soul which does not function instinctively. For the creation of 
the very greatest monumental sculpture, such as has appeared at 
rare intervals in the history of the world, it would seem to be 
necessary that the soul, not only of the artist but of the whole 
community, should be animated by common instinctive faiths. 

Examples of such sculpture are rare in modern times, but some- 
thing at least approaching it may be found in the statues of the 
national heroes and widowed women of Servia by Ivan Mestrovic 
for the Temple of Kosovo. They are strangely impressive, because 
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there is manifested in them heroic traditions which the sculptor 
shares with his nation. 

Yet criticism of Rodin is in reality the highest compliment, for 
it is because he alone amongst contemporary sculptors suggests 
infinite possibilities that one grows difficult, with an ungrateful, 
but inevitable, dissatisfaction before accomplished masterpieces. 
As long as a work is tentative, we are ready to concede much 
to the artist; but once he is tenacious enough to realise his 
vision, we know that that chapter is closed. We feel this 
before many masterpieces of the greatest artists—before paintings 
by Raphael and Titian. We feel it, perhaps, still more 
before Rheims Cathedral and other great works of Gothic and 
romantic art, because their very essence is aspiration and sugges- 
tion, and to admit them finished entails a certain sense of deception. 
Examples of classic art, a Greek temple or a Holbein, stir less 
sense of expectation and give more satisfaction: we feel that here 
something, at least, out of the flux of things has been seized and 
made secure. Rodin’s work, being both essentially romantic and 
perfectly consummated, is doubly exposed to the reaction against 
finality that lurks in human nature, but he alone amongst the 
sculptors of our day has created with prolific mastery and finality, 
and if he ‘has not entirely escaped the failings of the age, he has 
at least done full justice to its highest qualities, and future ages 
will know us in Rodin, if at all. 

They will see, too, in his recent action one more proof of the 
disinterested gallantry that has animated the French and led them, 
more than any other nation, to do things because they needed to 
be done, as much for the sake of the whole of humanity as for the 
sake of France. As the author already quoted puts it :— 


“Jt is that they have a kind of strength new to nations, such as 
we see in beautiful women who have endured great sorrow and 
outlived all the triumphs and passions of their youth, who smile 
where once they laughed ; and yet they are more beautiful than 
ever, and seem to live with a purpose that is not only their own, 
but belongs to the whole of life. So now we feel that France is 
fighting, not merely for her own honour and her own beautiful 
country, still less for a triumph over an arrogant rival, but for 
what she means to all the world, and that now she means far more 
than ever in the past.’ 


This is as true of France in art as in war, and Rodin, both as an 
artist and as a man, has added no small significance to the meaning 
of France for the rest of the world, and above all for England. 
Such a gift to another nation is good augury of the growth of 
impulses and faiths wider than those of the nineteenth century, 
with its restless, undirected isolation of nations and individuals; 
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and from such faiths we may hope once more for the creation of 
sculpture in the grandest monumental style. 

Modern foreign art is so conspicuous by its absence in both public 
and private collections in England,that one almost suspects a grain of 
French malice underlying Rodin’s gift, and itis not without a sense 
of shame that we realise that we have no suitable place in which to 
house this treasure. At present his gift is exhibited at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, but that vast storehouse of applied art is 
scarcely an ideal setting. The artist’s generosity in giving his work 
surely makes it incumbent on us, as recipients, to consider whether 
an effort cannot be made to house it suitably, so that it may produce 
its maximum effect, both in itself and as the starting point of a 
national collection of modern foreign art. 

No influence on English artists and students could be more 
salutary than a view of the faithful and brilliant French masters 
of the nineteenth century. The few modern foreign works of art 
which the nation does possess, all acquired by gift or bequest, for 
not a single recent foreign painting or piece of sculpture has been 
purchased by our National galleries, are scattered, and do not 
produce even the effect they might if collected together and 
suitably housed. At the National Gallery a few modest, not 
too foreign or too remarkable little French and Dutch pictures 
of the nineteenth century shrink together in a small gallery, 
rather overawed and eclipsed by the more authoritative denizens, the 
accepted Old Masters. The Victoria and Albert Museum, besides 
the Rodins, possesses interesting modern French works in the 
Ionides Collection, and the fine lunette cartoon, ‘‘ Charity,’ by 
Puvis de Chavannes, presented by the National Art-Collections 
Fund, works also by Barye and Dalou, so that it has performed 
a most useful function in housing, for the time being, some of the 
few fragments of a modern foreign collection which have come 
to the nation. 

The net result of this narrow and illiberal policy on the part of 
England is that the British public has practically no opportunity 
of seeing the masterpieces of nineteenth-century French art, and 
the loss to art lovers and art students is immeasurable. Moreover, 
the remedying of this omission will now be no easy task, for it 
is a sad fact that, with a few unimportant exceptions, no English 
collectors have had the taste or intelligence to acquire any of the 
superb works of recent French masters, except Mr. Staats 
Forbes; and his magnificent collection of Daumiers, Millets, and 
Monticellis was dispersed at his death. That this should be the 
case, when we consider the wealth of the country and its past record 
in the eighteenth century as an art-collecting country, is a very 
grave reflection on the taste and intelligence of our private 
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collectors. The public galleries have such limited funds and so 
many claims, that in their case the omission is less culpable, though 
even they might have done more. 

Recently there did seem to be a hope that this need for a modern 
foreign collection open to the public might be met to some extent, 
as Sir Hugh Lane had formed a notable collection, which was 
publicly exhibited at Dublin, and there was a prospect that 
these pictures might remain there permanently. Dublin, however, 
lacked the enterprise to take the steps necessary to secure this 
collection, and it has not yet found a home in London. The 
collection is by no means completely representative of nineteenth 
century French art, nor are all the pictures in it of first-rate quality, 
but it does contain a large number of important works by Manet, 
Degas, Monet, Renoir, Corot, Puvis de Chavannes, and Daumier, 
besides an exquisite example of the Belgian, Alfred Stevens; and 
it is the only collection of at all the same size or importance in 
the British Isles. 

The majority of the masterpieces of French Impressionism are 
closely held by collectors in France or America, and the prices 
now asked for such as come into the market are well nigh prohibitive, 
so that the formation of a modern foreign collection, ab initio, would 
be almost impossible; but if a gallery were provided, with the 
modern foreign pictures already at the National Gallery and the 
Rodin gift, together with Sir Hugh Lane’s collection, which could 
perhaps be obtained on loan for a period, even if its permanent 
transference to the nation proved impossible, there would be the 
modest nucleus of a modern collection. 

With wise foresight the Government reserved ground at Millbank 
behind the Tate Gallery for extensions, and on this site there 
would be ample space for a gallery for modern foreign art, besides 
allowing space for any extensions to the Tate Gallery likely to be 
required. A sum of £50,000 would suffice to provide a gallery 
amply large enough for any present needs, and though such an 
expenditure cannot now be hoped for out of public funds, it is 
surely not impossible that some private benefactor might come 
forward in the not too remote future, once the need for the provision 
of such a gallery is recognised. The mere existence of a gallery, 
it may be added, would do much to attract further gifts. 

Another consideration may well appeal to Englishmen at the 
present moment. Modern foreign art is practically French art; 
so far, the present enemy of France, however chauvinistic in 
other directions, has been hospitable to her art in public and private 
collections (a tradition that Frederick the Great began): is the ally 
to be left behind? 


CHARLES AITKEN. 


GERMAN- CULTURE. 


TTtHE Riddle of the Universe was written by its gifted author, 

Professor Ernst Haeckel, about fourteen years ago. In the 
preface he pathetically announced that with the end of the 
century ended his long life of active scientific inquiry. 
The Riddle of the Universe is a fascinating and ambitious work. 
It sets out to unravel and explain the Cosmos. The whole universe 
of matter and force, of time and space, is his laboratory, and he 
handles his test-tubes of intellectual investigation with dexterity 
and skill. His hypothesis is monism, his proofs are the facts of 
the universe. There is only one thing in the universe, matter 
endowed with motion. The unsolved riddle of the universe is 
how this arose. Given this one thing, however, he explains all 
the phenomena of organic and inorganic nature as modifications 
or phases of matter endowed with motion. He starts with the 
nebular theory of creation. All space is filled with an unformed 
homogeneous substance, like the cotton wool of the milky way. 
It is inherently in a state of vibratory motion—a state of universal 
unrest. Centres of condensation form, and around these centres 
the nebular substance revolves, its inherent motion determining 
their form and direction. These centres become stars ; stars become 
worlds; worlds cool, and solidify, and contract; water condenses 
on their surface; elements in the water so adjust themselves as to 
become forms; inherent motion becomes life; living things 
populate the sea; fish take an occasional turn on land 
and become amphibious; amphibious animals become forerunners, 
adventurous forerunners, and stay on land; some climb trees and 
develop prehensile tails; they come down from their arboreal 
existence and—here we are. All of which is true, or as near the 
truth as we can get. Particles (to be crude—scientifically crude) 
struggled with each other for a place—their place. There was 
therefore a struggle for existence amongst inorganic atoms or 
ions. When life came the struggle continued, nay, increased, for 
there was a two-fold struggle—a struggle for existence amongst 
the ‘‘ cells’? which composed the body, and a struggle for existence 
by the body in its contact and conflict with other bodies. The 
survival of the fittest was the natural and inevitable corollary of 
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this law of struggle. The fittest, i.e., the fittest under the circum- 
stances at the time and in the place to fight its neighbours and 
its environment, survived. The unfit or the outclassed took 
another place, another form, a lower state. And thus we onward 
strove and upward grew. This is the monistic philosophy of 
Ernst Haeckel. I believe itis true. It 7s true. But he tearnt 
it from us. Darwin and Wallace taught him this, and Huxley 
and Spencer chewed it down for him for his easier assimilation.. 

But let us think. If man isa risen, he is surely a rising animal. 
If in the fulness of time he got out of the wet and lived on the 
land—if in the fulness of time he discovered that he could get 
the big toe of his right fore foot in complete apposition to his 
second toe of the same foot, and between their tips could grasp 
a stone and kill his enemy at a distance—if in the fulness of time, 
and because of this, he stood erect and became monarch of the 
forest—if in the fulness of time he developed a brain whose 
activities could comprehend and command the energies of the 
universe—if in the fulness of time he developed a conscience and 
a will that gave him the complete mastery over, and direction of all 
the remaining desires of his earlier self in the interest and for the 
sake of others, and in obedience to the same upward onward 
promptings that had driven him here—if in the fulness of time, 
and in this order, all these things occurred, we have the charted 
route over which he travelled, we have his direction, we can see 
his goal. We know his next step. The frog was a forerunner. 
Moses was a forerunner, Christ was a forerunner. The way we 
know, and the end we know. The next step is mental, moral, 
spiritual. It is upward as well as onward. Christ the Finger- 
post points the way, and He points to God—the Unsolved Riddle 
of the Universe. 

Now listen to this. After Haeckel’s book had been published 
the hint in the preface and the suggestion in the title, that all 
knowledge and all truth had at last been captured and imprisoned 
between its covers, attracted to it considerable attention. <A 
journalist therefore was sent to interview Professor Haeckel. 
Amongst many interesting questions he asked him this: ‘‘ What 
“do you think, Professor Haeckel, is the next step in human 
‘““evolution?’’ Now that was an interesting question. I 
remember where I was sitting when I read that interview 
fourteen years ago—the disposition of the furniture, the tinting 
on the walls. 

Here was a great German, a highly intellectual scholar, a man 
of ‘‘culture,’’? a man who comprehended the universe as with a 
span, the author of many classics, and of this last one of all the 
series, that was to end the century and all research, scholarly in 
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its treatment of the profoundest as it is the most fascinating of 
all the subjects that can engage the mind of man; in diction 
perfect, in logic irresistible. What did this man say to this 
Searching question ? 

‘“ The next step in human evolution,’’ he said, ‘‘ will be that 
““man will lose his lateral incisor teeth and his little toes.’’ He 
was still looking down. He had lost the power to look up. 
For a long life he had been grovelling in the dust. He had 
circumscribed and contracted his vision. He had cramped his 
spirit. He had paralysed his soul. He was of the earth earthy. 
His book, the copestone of his earnest and devoted labours, is 
grossly materialistic. He is struggling to explain the Cosmos 
without God—God in the Beginning and God in the End. One 
touch of the divine and his otherwise noble book would have burst 
into flame and radiated truth. 

It is true that we are losing our lateral incisors and our little 
toes, but it is not the whole truth, nor the essential truth. His 
book is true, but it is not the whole truth, nor the essential truth. 


GERMANY. 


Just where Haeckel has fallen short, German culture falls short 
to-day. It is without God and without hope in the world. The 
theory of evolution (which we taught them, I again remark) may 
be materialistic or spiritualistic. With Germany it is the former. 
The evolutionary theory she reads into everything. This is 
right, but it is evolution as it expressed itself in an earlier 
and lower state of existence. It is the evolution of physical 
strength, when force was the only factor in the struggle. In the 
aquatic stage of our existence, the fish with the longest and 
strongest fins were the fittest to survive. Their speed in the 
water helped them alike to overtake and consume their food, and 
to outswim and escape their enemies. They therefore survived, 
and produced offspring inheriting their qualities. In our forest 
existence it was first the fleetest and the strongest that survived, 
and then the most cunning, i.e., the most intelligent. Later it 
was the most ingenious and clever in forging and devising weapons 
of defence and destruction. : 

In the present stage of our existence (and it will be more so in 
the future) the race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong, 
in the physical and material sense. It is to the moral and the 
spiritual. The term ‘‘ fittest ’’ in all these stages of our upward 
growth and development, has a changing meaning—a meaning 
changing with the circumstances. The fittest in the brute creation 
is the animal or race with the longest claws, sharpest teeth, fleetest 
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limbs, strongest body. The fittest amongst the savage races were 
similarly equipped. The fittest in recent times were those races. 
who could supplement teeth and claws with mighty weapons of 
destruction, evolved by the application of intelligence to this end. 

The fittest in the view and teaching of Christ is the race or 
individual that is the fittest to serve; that has evolved most self- 
control, self-restraint, self-discipline, self-sacrifice, love of service— 
the race that is most righteous, most given to service, most 
eager for peace through right dealing amongst men and nations. 
This is the race that will survive, because, in the upward evolution, 
in the Divine purpose, it is the fittest to serve in the present and 
future stages of our existence. We have outlived, or nearly out- 
lived—ought to have quite outlived—the stage when fittest meant 
strongest. 

Germany, a borrower from other nations, has, like all borrowers, 
all imitators, taken the theory and applied it to herself as a nation, 
in a narrow and circumscribed way. Like many who embrace 
enthusiastically a new theory, she found it all-sufficient and 
water-tight. She applied it everywhere, and to everything. ‘‘ We 
‘“areanation,’’ she declared. ‘‘ Amongst nations there is a struggle 
‘‘ for existence, and the Fittest only can survive. We shall make 
‘‘ ourselves the Fittest.’’ And for forty years she has bent all her 
energies to this task. She has built warships and trained men. 
Her teachers have taught the theory of evolution, and her military 
rulers have applied it. In the struggle for existence, it is the 
strongest arm, the straightest aim. 

The ideal is power; the means of attaining that ideal is war. 
‘““We must survive,’? she cried, but no one saw an enemy 
that threatened her except the rot within. Power, to the whole of 
Germany, means physical power. She knows no other. She rules 
her soldiers by force, her civilians by force, her Colonies by force. 
The power of the spirit, the power of freedom and liberty, is 
unknown in German ‘‘culture’’; the power of righteousness, the 
power ut peace, the power of love, the power of Christ. 

All the Kaiser’s public prayers at least are not to the God of 
Love, of Righteousness, of Peace, but to the god of war. It is 
the early Hebrew god of battles to whom he appeals. He never 
asks for a blessing on the Right, but always for a blessing on his 
sword. He, in common with all the military caste (and they, with 
a few misguided philosophers, have been the people’s teachers and 
false prophets), lives in, and breathes, a materialistic, atheistic 
atmosphere. He revels in a vain-glorious self-sufficiency, nurtured 
by atheistic narrow-visioned scientists, who lend him argument and 
justify his brutality on the fundamental principles of the Law of 
Evolution. 
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I am justified, I think, in these views, by German writings and 
practices. Prince von Biilow said: ‘‘ When an intellectual formula 
‘‘ or system has been found for anything we Germans insist, with 
“obstinate perseverance, on fitting realities into the system.” 
They found the intellectual formula of the Law of Evolution in 
Britain, and they have since been fitting the realities of war as a 
means of world power into that system, according to their narrow 
and circumscribed interpretation of it. 

There have been great thinkers (not too great) in Germany, and 
when they found or borrowed an intellectual formula they imposed 
it on the rest of Germany, generally through the schools and Uni- 
versities, with that authority which is characteristic of German 
psychology. It is just as characteristic for the German student or 
the German mass to accept the jargon of the teachers and schools 
as authoritative and final, as it is for academic authority to dog- 
matically impose it on them. It is this academic authority that 
has stifled independent intellectuality in Germany, and has led to 
the spread unquestioned of the warped philosophy of Nietzsche, 
the jaundiced Anglophobia and distorted morality of Treitschke, 
and the laudation and inevitableness of war of Bernhardi, and is 
analogous to, if less universal and imperative than, the military 
authority imposed upon the people by the Kaiser and his caste. 

The application of the law of the survival of the fittest, when 
fittest means physically strongest, is brutish. Bismarck knew 
that. The Kaiser knows it, and with brutal frankness they not 
only acknowledge it without a blush, but inculcate it as a heroic, 
war-like principle. Prince Bismarck said to his troops: *‘ You 
‘‘ must inflict on the inhabitants (i.e., women, children, old men) 
‘* of invaded towns the maximum of suffering.’ They have obeyed 
him to the letter. The fittest, z.e., the strongest, must survive. 
There is no other law! 

The Kaiser said: ‘‘ When you come into contact with the enemy 
‘* strike him down. Quarter is not to be given. Prisoners are not 
‘to be taken,’’ t.e., the wounded and helpless, and those who 
surrender are to be slain in cold blood. In this war they have 
obeyed him to the letter. The fittest, the strongest, must survive. 
There is no other law! I can imagine a lioness saying to her 
whelps: ‘‘ Devour what you can, what you cannot devour destroy, 
‘‘ and spare not.’’ I can imagine a savage saying: “* Slay, plunder, 
‘burn, ravish.’? These instructions were normal in their state 
and circumstances. The fittest meant the strongest. But to-day! 
—in the light of evolution, and by the example of Christ !—Force is 
not inconsistent with the teaching and example of Christ, but it 
must be force in defence of righteousness. Christ defended the 
Temple against its desecraters by driving them with scourges from 
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its sacred precincts. The adviceof the Kaiser and of Bismarck 
was advice given, not in self-defence, or the defence of righteous- 
ness, but in wars of aggression and dishonour. 

We, who have travelled in Germany, been the partakers of her 
hospitality, the guests of her Universities, and the admirers of her 
greatness and her abounding prosperity, have looked upon some 
of the inflammatory writings of her military men and_ her 
academicians as the irresponsible haverings of jaundiced minds. 
But all their predictions have come true, and all their callous advice 
to wage a war of brutal savagery has been exultingly obeyed, to 
the everlasting shame of Germany, the bitter sorrow of her 
friends, and the shocked amazement of mankind. 

Culture in Anglo-Saxon literature, and to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, represents all the higher qualities of mind and character—a 
trained intelligence, a disciplined moral sense, refined tastes and 
feelings. It is the antithesis of all that is gross and brutal. It 
is the ripe fruit of the higher civilisation, and civilisation 1s 
enlightened Righteousness amongst men and nations, and the 
Peace and Joy of God that flow therefrom. It is of Heaven. It 
is Divine. 

Culture to the German, in his literature and in his thought, is 
nothing more than the scientific explanation of the phenomena 
of the universe. It implies the exercise of intellect in the search 
for materialistic explanations that fit one another. It takes no 
thought of spirit, or conscience, or morality, or refinement in 
manners, tastes, and feelings. It is coarse, pachydermatous, 
repellent. The facial mutilations of their students by the practice 
of duelling is a type and good example of this aspect of German 
culture. These brutish signs of culture are the monopoly of the 
intellectuals who inhabit Universities. Germany hag still to dis- 
cover that there is something more in true culture than the superior 
contemplation of the gradual disappearance of man’s lateral incisors 
and his little toes. 

The war will end, and Germany will survive. If it is a chastened 
and repentant Germany, she will be reconciled to the world. 
When her intellectuals pause and think, when they gaze on their 
devastated and ruined country once so prosperous and so proud; 
when they hear and listen to the execrations of mankind, they will 
turn their powers of research upon themselves, and wil! surely 
find that from inordinate intellectual vanity they worshipped a 
spurious culture that knew not God, and misled the people 
with strange doctrines, while a vainglorious military despotism 
oppressed them. 


W. A. CHAPPLE. 


ITAEY SAND ALBANIA. 


N October 2oth last it was announced in Rome that Italy had 
occupied the small island of Saseno, off the Albanian coast, 
and that Admiral Patris had landed a battery of artillery and a 
company of infantry at the Baia di San Nicolo, which is an inlet 
on the north-eastern side of the islet looking towards the entrance 
to the Bay of Valona. A day or two later a telegram came from 
Salonica to the effect that K. Zographos, the former governor, had 
addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants of Epirus, informing 
them of the union of their country with Greece, and towards the 
close of the year came the news that Essad Pasha was fighting 
for the remnants of his power against the insurgents near Durazzo. 
Acting on the probability that the troubles in Albania are caused 
by Austria and the Young Turks, Italy took a further step, and 
at Christmastide landed Bersaglieri at Valona as a warning to the 
intriguers that Italy will, for her own sake, give her countenance 
and support to the Albanians. Europe, wearied with the vast 
struggle of the nations in her midst, has paid but little heed to these 
items of news; yet they are of the highest significance and pregnant 
with trouble in the future, for all are an outcome of the same fear, 
the dread of Slav encroachment in the south-east of Europe and of 
isolation from the Western nations. 

Greece has been evilly inspired in this matter, for instead of 
treating the new state of Albania as a friend and ally, bound to 
her by geographical position and to some extent by blood, her 
attitude has been that of the bully and conqueror, and she has 
falsely claimed the southern Albanians as Greeks because many of 
them profess the Orthodox, or Greek, form of Christianity. For 
many years the Greek kingdom has thrown dust in the eyes of 
Europe by confusing Greek religion with Greek nationality, and 
has prejudiced the national cause of Albania by adopting and 
making her own the Stambouli fashion of calling Albanians who 
profess Mahometanism, Turks, and those who profess Orthodoxy, 
Greeks. It was the habit of the Turks to class all Christians of 
the empire which the Sultans conquered from the Byzantines, as 
Greeks, because they were of the Orthodox form of Christianity, 
whether they were Albanians, Serbs, Bulgars, or Greeks; and the 
Greek kingdom, without, however, the excuse of the Turks, has 
taken advantage of this, and, whenever she can with profit to 
herself, calls all Orthodox Christians in the Balkans by the name 
of Greek. 
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Though nearly all Albanians on the coast, and many inland, 
speak Italian, which is the language of commerce in the Adriatic, 
Rome does not claim all Italian-speaking people as Italians. But 
she, too, since the recent Balkan wars, has been obsessed with the 
dread of Slav preponderance in the Near East. For her the 
freedom of the Adriatic is almost a question of life and death. 
Formerly, her enemy was Austria, who, holding Trieste, Pola, 
Sebenico, Cattaro, and the Dalmatian coast, possessed every 
harbour of importance on the eastern shores, save one, and was a 
constant menace to Italy. This was not glaringly apparent so long 
as Turkey possessed Bosnia and Herzegovina, but when the two 
Albanian ports, Antivari and Dulcigno, were given to Montenegro 
after the Treaty of Berlin, and Austria-Hungary was allowed, by 
the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, to develop the 
Dalmatian ports as the natural outlets of the new provinces, the 
danger became more pressing and imminent every year. On the 
western shores of the Adriatic Italy has only inferior ports. 
Venice has been fortified, but the shudder which went through 
Italy and the rest of civilised Europe when a brutal Austrian com- 
mander threatened to shell the ancient city, showed that no one 
felt that her defences were competent to protect the Queen of the 
Adriatic against modern artillery. Moreover, the port is rapidly 
silting up, and is useless as a naval base. Further south Bari and 
Ancona are open roadsteads, useful as commercial harbours, but of 
no value from the naval point’of view. Brindisi also has its draw- 
backs, and has not sufficient depth of water to float a squadron of 
modern battleships, and thus Italy has not a single harbour of 
military importance down the whole extent of the western shores of 
the Adriatic. Her great naval harbour is at Taranto, across the 
heel of the peninsula from Brindisi, and therefore completely shut 
off from the vitally essential Straits of Otranto. Hitherto Italy 
has trusted to the fact that Austria-Hungary has no port further 
south than Cattaro, and that Cattaro is commanded by the 
Montenegrin guns on Mount Lovcen. The entrance to the Straits 
is open, and Taranto much nearer to them than Pola, the Austro- 
Hungarian naval port, so that, though her eastern shores lie open 
to the enemy’s fleet, Italy can send her ships into the Adriatic Sea 
without having to fight her way past a powerful naval base 
belonging to the enemy. 

The great World War is altering this kind of unstable 
equilibrium in the Adriatic. There is every chance that when the 
map of Europe is once again re-drawn, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
with the Dalmatian littoral, will be in Slav hands, and that the weak 
and disjointed Hept-anarchy still known as the Austro-Hungarian 
empire will be replaced by a pushing and ambitious Southern Slav 
state with the greatly augmented force of Russia behind it. Should 
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Europe be persuaded by the folly of the Greek and the greed of 
the Slav to acquiesce, through sheer weariness, in the eventual 
partition and destruction of Albania, the inevitable result will be 
that the eastern shores of the Adriatic will fall into Slav hands to 
the swamping of the fatuous Greeks and the reduction of Italy toa 
second- or third-rate state. With the opposite coasts of the 
Adriatic from Trieste to Corfu in the hands of one strong Power, 
Italy knows that she would be thrust down to the position of a 
dependency, and it is to avert that catastrophe that Admiral Patris 
was ordered in the last days of October to occupy the rocky and 
almost unknown island of Saseno, and on Christmas Day to land 
his Bersaglieri in the harbour of Valona. Italy is, and never 
forgets it, the heir of Rome the Conqueror and of Venice the 
Trader. Both her great predecessors knew that the mastery of the 
Adriatic was the keystone of their power, and when they lost the 
control of the inland sea they fell from their high estate. The 
statesmen of the modern kingdom, from Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour onwards, have realised this. Even the people have in 
their blind way grasped the fact, and, though they knew it not, the 
Italia Irredenta agitation was but the expression of this funda- 
mental postulate of their existence. But almost more important 
than Dalmatia is the Albanian coast, for the Foundling State holds 
the eastern side of the narrow Straits of Otranto, which are less than 
fifty miles from shore to shore. Italy, therefore, has a very real and 
living interest in Albania, and she has almost ever since her 
risorgimento and consolidation worked with Consuls, schools, 
‘posts, and shipping at the three principal towns of the coast, 
Scodra, Durazzo, and Valona, thereby taking up and carrying on 
the work of Rome and Venice. The Turk, as becomes a warrior 
race, has always despised trade and commerce, and has never 
understood that the merchants are the mainspring of a community. 
Consequently, the Albanians, while holding tenaciously to their 
own tongue in the interior, learned to speak Italian as the language 
of commerce, and since the Venetian days the trade of Scodra has 
always been conducted in Italian. In modern times, though the 
Jesuits and the Franciscans have not been active agents of the 
kingdom, they are nevertheless Italians and speak the language, 
and, in addition, there are under the direction of the Consul several 
schools which do a great work in forwarding the interests of Italy 
in Albania. 

Durazzo, which has recently enjoyed the experience of serving as 
capital to the short-lived monarchy, was even more intimately con- 
nected with Rome, for it was the most important landing place for 
travellers from Italy as the starting point of the great Via Egnatia 
which ran through Albania to Thessalonica, and so on to 
Byzantium. After its final conquest by the Turks in 1501, many 
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of the inhabifants emigrated to Italy. Although there had been 
an Italian Consul at Scodra for many years, a Vice-Consul was only 
established at Durazzo at the beginning of the present century; 
but last year there were three Italian schools under his supervision, 
one for boys, one for girls, and one for infants, each one containing 
rather over a hundred pupils. The Italian propaganda, however, 
in these two towns is little compared with what it is at Valona. In 
the north and centre of Albania Italy is easily surpassed by Austria, 
whose advance guard in North Albania is the Roman Catholic 
clergy, many of whom are Croats, and therefore anti-Italian. 

At Valona Italy has it all her own way, except for the efforts of 
Greece. The inhabitants are either Moslem or Orthodox; there 
are no Roman Catholics, priests, or schools of Albanian 
nationality, and the only Roman Catholics are the members of the 
little Italian colony, which is one of the curiosities of South 
Albania. In the fifteenth century a number of Albanians, at 
different periods, emigrated to Italy and founded colonies there, 
and when the necessity for bases for Italian influence in Albania 
was discovered after the foundation of the kingdom, the value of 
these Italo-Albanians was perceived and made use of by the 
Government. These people seem to be regarded in some quarters 
as an invention of the last five and twenty years. This is an error. 
The immigration of the Albanians into Italy dates back just five 
hundred years, but their proximity to the Albanian coast, their 
relationship to certain families across the Straits, and the origin 
and history which they have in common with the people of Albania 
have only recently been exploited as a base for exercising influence 
over their compatriots lately subject to Turkey. That these 
immigrants of the Middle Ages should even now not be merged in 
the Italian population among whom they have lived for five 
hundred years, is a further testimony to the vigorous nationality 
of the Albanian race, and to their right to a place among the 
nations of Europe. 

The first immigration of Albanians into Italy was, as so often 
occurred in the Middle Ages, the influx of a body of mercenaries. 
The Albanians, who had the reputation of being first-class fighting 
men, were sent for by King Alfonso of Naples to help him against 
the Calabrians in 1416, and after they had crushed the rebels 
their Captain was made Governor of Lower Calabria, and the men 
were given lands in Sicily and in the province of Catanzaro. The 
second immigration extended from 1462 to 1464, when Scanderbeg 
himself, during a truce with the Sultan Mahomet II., took over a 
number of his men to help Ferdinand of Aragon, King of Naples, 
who was besieged at Bari by the Count of Anjou. The great 
Albanian chieftain was not able to absent himself for long from 
his troubled country, but he left his nephew behind him with 
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an army, which afterwards settled in Italy. The third, and most 
important immigration, took place during the years 1468 to 1470, 
as, after the death of Scanderbeg, on January 17th, 1467, a great 
number of his men, despairing of holding their own against the 
overwhelming invasion of the Turks, crossed over to Italy from 
Durazzo. Lesser immigrations took place in 1534, 1647, and 1744. 
The Albanians were given lands in the Abruzzi, Calabria, and 
Sicily, and the provinces in which they principally settled are 
Cosenza, Lecce, Potenza, and Catanzaro, and in Sicily, Palermo, 
Catania, and Girgenti. The Albanians emigrated from all parts 
of Albania, from the north and south, as well as from the centre. 
These Italo-Albanians were encouraged a few years ago to cross 
over again to the Albanian shore and to settle at Valona, where 
there are about a hundred families, nearly all of them small 
merchants and traders, who import manufactured goods, cloth, 
wine, corn and flour from Italy, and export the skins, wool, and 
olive oil of the Albanian farmers. This little colony has been of 
the greatest service to Italy. It maintains three schools like those 
of Scodra and Durazzo, and, thanks to those schools, the Italian 
post office, and the Italian steamship line known as ‘‘ La Puglia,”’ 
Italy has completely distanced Austria in Southern Albania, in 
spite of the opposition of the Greek element. 

Italy was as determined as Austria to secure from Europe the 
foundation of the Shkipetar kingdom, and for the same reasons. 
Neither can afford to let the other have a preponderant influence 
in the country, nor to permit the coming of a third great Power. 
As long as the Turks held Albania the situation, if not ideal for 
either party, at least threatened no open danger. When Turkey 
was driven out, it became absolutely necessary that the coast and 
harbours of Albania, especially Valona, should be the property 
of a State whose navy was a negligible quantity. Therefore these 
ill-yoked members of the Triple Alliance showed themselves keen 
supporters of Albanian nationality, and the constitution of the 
Albanian State, which would conceivably not have been put 
forward as a matter of right, was insisted upon as a measure of 
policy. The setting aside of the rocky and scanty remnant of its 
ancient heritage for the autochthonous race of the Balkans was an 
act of the barest justice; but when this had been grudgingly 
accomplished, almost every blunder was committed that ingenuity 
could invent or tactlessness carry out. Some form of federal 
government was absolutely demanded, but in its place a parody of 
centralised government was introduced, without authority and 
without power. Over it, as the nominal ruler, was placed a prince 
whose figure and appearance were ideal, but whose mind was 
swathed in the red tape of a German bureaucrat. Albanians are 
accustomed to the easy access permitted by Turkish Pashas, to 
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whose divans they could always penetrate, and are ill-used to the 
ceremonies and antechamber annoyances of a petty German Court. 
The Mpret could not understand them and their free-born ways, 
and he was even more incomprehensible to them. Failure was the 
inevitable result, and the Prince of Wied seized the opportunity 
of the World War to desert a throne which he was unfitted to 
occupy both by training and by temperament. Hard pressed to the 
South and West by Servia, and to the North and East by Russia, 
Austria is for the time being no longer a rival in the derelict 
kingdom of the departed Mpret. Indeed, there is every appearance 
that, so far from being able to lay a hand on Albania, she will 
be unable in the future to keep her hold on Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. For Italy the prospect means an almost greater danger, 
for the place in the Near East will probably be taken by the Slav, 
and if at the end of the war an exhausted Europe should repudiate 
its own handiwork, and refuse to acknowledge the Albanian 
kingdom, a state of affairs will have arisen which it has been the 
aim and object of Italy for many years to prevent. 

Valona is the centre and headquarters of the Italian propaganda, 
because it holds the key of the Adriatic. ‘The Venetians knew 
this, and they built walls and forts to guard and secure their 
mastery of the harbour, and therefore of the Straits. Near the 
wretched town of to-day are still to be seen the ruined walls of the 
old castle, and, as is the case all down the coast, the Lion of Saint 
Mark yet struts in battered majesty on the decayed front of some 
dead merchant’s palace. So much did the Venetians value the 
position that, when they were forced to leave, they blew up their 
fortifications. As the Turks were utterly careless about naval 
matters, the port under their rule was a menace to no one, and 
when Austria-Hungary and Italy began to realise its worth they 
were only too glad to recognise that in Turkish hands it was at 
least harmless. The situation was welcomed for fear of something 
worse, and Italy did her best by peaceful penetration to make 
herself secure against the day when the Turk would have to quit 
for ever the shores of the Adriatic. Before either Austria-Hungary 
or Italy had had time to act on the departure of the Turks, the 
situation changed once again, and Italy, freed for the time being 
from the menace of her rival, is trying to make sure, amid the crash 
of Europe, of the entrance to the sea which washes her most 
vulnerable flank. The island of Saseno is the ultimate and 
detached peak of the Acroceraunian mountains of evil memory, 
and is separated from Cape Linguetta by a stretch of water about 
three miles in width. It is between two and three miles long, and 
lies right across the entrance to the harbour of Valona. When the 
Venetians gave up their hold on the mainland, they did not 
relinquish the adjacent islands, and Saseno remained in their 
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hands as a dependency of Corfu until 1797, when the Venetian 
Republic came to an end. Last year an arrangement was effected 
by which Saseno was handed over to the newly formed State of 
Albania, and the island was only transferred to its rightful owners 
a few weeks before the war broke out. 

The bay of Valona is the one exception to the worthlessness of the 
harbours south of Cattaro. It extends ten miles from north to 
south, and five miles from east to west; the depth of the water is 
not less than ten fathoms at the south end of the bay, and averages 
a good deal more all over. The town of Valona is not on the shore 
of the bay, but about three miles inland, hidden away among the 
hills, which are thickly covered with olive trees planted by the 
Venetians. Near the scala, or landing stage, are only a few houses 
such as the Custom House and office of the Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyd. An ill-kept road leads to the town of Valona, not far from 
which are the ruins of the Roman town of Apollonia, which was 
deserted when the river Voiussa began to silt up the coast. At the 
southern end of the bay is Pasha Liman, formerly known as Porto 
Reale or Porto Raguseo, where a fleet could lie completely 
sheltered. It is an ideal spot for a naval base, and is well protected 
from the wind. Valona and Saseno could be easily fortified and 
rendered almost impregnable, and now that Italy has, as a measure 
of precaution, occupied the town and island, she holds, with 
Taranto across the water, the gate of the Adriatic. If a hostile 
Power with a strong fleet, especially one already possessing Pola, 
had occupied Valona, Taranto would have been shut off from the 
Adriatic, and Venice and the whole length of the Italian coast 
would have been left at the mercy of a sudden attack. There is no 
nation with which the Albanians are on better terms than with Italy, 
and the Italo-Albanians have carefully prepared the way for the 
coup. Italy entered the Triple Alliance, not only to protect herself 
on her northern frontiers, but also to safeguard her interests in 
Albania. Now she sees the Triple Alliance crumbling about her 
ears and the map of Europe in process of reconstruction, and she is 
bound to protect herself, if not against Austria, at any rate against 
Austria’s possible successor on the Dalmatian coast. Her states- 
men and Admirals have long since laid it down that whenever 
Turkey lost Albania no other flag but that of an independent 
Shkipetar state could be raised in that country, and that as far as 
regards Valona Italy could never allow another Great Power to 
take possession of that magnificent naval base. Italy’s excuse is 
that for her the command of the Straits of Otranto is a matter of 
life and death, and that in the crash of worlds she must look to her 
own safety even if Albania and Europe regard her action with, at 
the best, but sullen acquiescence. 

WaADHAM PEACOCK. 


WAR AND ITS PREVENTIVES. 


HE war had scarcely begun before a considerable body of 
opinion had formed that it was to be the end of all war, and 
already a mass of suggestions, practical and unpractical, have been 
put forward with this object in view. A full ventilation of these 
suggestions is not at all inadvisable, for there is not the faintest 
possibility of war being ended till public opinion and human nature 
have undergone a radical change, and the more freely the subject is 
discussed the greater will be the influence on public opinion. 
Whether that can be so modified as to change human nature is 
quite another matter. 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper to propose any new 
means, quack or scientific, for preventing war, but rather to indicate 
the possibilities of the situation and the weakness or strength of 
the expedients which have been tried in time past or are now recom- 
mended for lessening the toll levied on national wealth and manhood 
by battle. 

Much was expected at one time from international arbitration. 
But the results of the Hague Peace Conferences were, in the lay 
mind, a distinct failure. Diplomatists and professional inter- 
national lawyers were far too well acquainted with the limitations of 
the Conference to expect anything like perpetual peace from them. 
The layman’s impression of them was that with the soundest 
principles they did little, and did it with a good deal of flourish, 
that they expressed a number of pious abstract views, and achieved 
nothing practical. 

Since the war began the Hague Conferences and International 
Law in general have appeared in an even less favourable light to 
the average citizen. The popular indictment of International Law 
may be summed up in two questions: Why did it not prevent the 
occurrence of the war at all? And why did it not prevent the 
commission of atrocities when the war had begun? The argument 
is that since the Hague Peace Conference of 1899, we have seen four 
bloody wars in fifteen years culminating with the greatest conflict 
since time began, and that the Conference was little better 
than a sham when the very State whose ruler initiated it— 
Russia—has been immersed in two of these struggles. The Tsar 
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desired “‘the maintenance of the general peace and a possible 
“reduction of the excessive armaments which were burdening all 
‘“‘nations.’’ Yet whose armament is now greater than Russia’s ? 
And, logically, no one should be more grateful for it than a 
thorough-going pacifist, for it will probably be a decisive factor in 
terminating this war years sooner than could otherwise be expected. 

What, again, can now be said of the German representative’s 
speech on submarine mines at the Hague Conference of 1907? ‘‘ As 
*“ to the sentiments of humanity and civilisation, I cannot admit that 
“there is any Government or country which is superior in these 
““ sentiments to that which I have the honour to represent.’’ How 
art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 

It seems a piece of true irony that the States whose representatives 
signed less than anybody else at the Conference of 1907 are the 
States who have no blood upon their hands. Nicaragua and China 
let agreement after agreement pass by without assent, and China 
was conspicuous for putting two pertinent questions to the 
Conference which it could not answer. One of these riddles was 
what was to happen if a State against which war was declared did 
not wish to fight. And the Conference, which was nominally 
concerned with peace, was too absorbed in discussing declarations 
of war to attempt the solution of this truly Socratic query. 

As to events since the war commenced, the layman, when the 
laws of war are talked of, passes in rapid review Louvain, Rheims, 
the ghastly report of the Belgian Committee on Atrocities, and, 
above all, Belgium itself. Modern International Law began three 
centuries ago. Has anything more brutal happened since the sack 
of Magdeburg in 1631 than the invasion of Belgium? It is not 
astonishing that International Law is regarded in some quarters 
with entire contempt, or, at best, as a futile system of speculative 
morals which has collapsed at the very moment that it should have 
been of the greatest practical use. 

This is advancing the layman’s view as strongly as possible, and 
it must be conceded at once that there is something to justify it. 
Nor can any completely satisfactory answer be given to the two 
questions in which his view is embodied. Indeed, discussion of the 
second question is not relevant to the purpose, which is rather to 
hint the possibility of preventing war than of controlling its 
incidents. But it may be noted that the laws of war are much more 
effective than at first sight appears. When war is waged on its 
present scale of millions, black sheep must be looked for in every 
army. This is not the least palliation of German brutalities in 
Belgium and France, but it is at any rate a partial vindication of the 
laws of war. In the infinitely smaller armies of three centuries ago, 
atrocities were much commoner in proportion, and, till Grotius’s 
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work in 1628, were scarcely a reproach to the States whose soldiers 
were responsible for them. Let it be borne in mind also that the 
Hague Conference results were occasionally inconclusive through 
the frequent abstentions from signing by many of the Powers 
represented. Unhappily, this lack of unanimity was shown in 
some of the most important topics. A striking consequence of it 
is that though the discharge of projectiles from air-craft is in 
principle prohibited, not one of the States at present engaged in 
war is actually bound not to employ this method of attack. And it 
may surprise many to learn that the prohibition of unanchored 
submarine mines was so emasculated that it is impossible to say on 
the evidence at hand that Germany has committed any breach of 
the laws of war in connection with them, for she merely undertook 
to provide ‘‘as far as possible ’’ that such mines should become 
harmless after a limited time had elapsed. 

No system of law can be blamed either for not covering cases 
which its founders did not wish it to cover, or for not preventing 
every breach of such of its rules as are clearly ascertained. The 
only sanction of International Law, apart from war itself, is inter- 
national opinion. That this sanction has not totally failed in the 
present war is shown by the storm of indignation which the 
destruction of Louvain roused in neutral countries. Perhaps 
nothing proves more clearly Germany’s uneasy doubts of the 
‘Eisen und Blut’’ theory in war than her eager attempts to con- 
ciliate national opinion in the United States. And the general 
failure of these attempts is a partial reply to the alleged futility 
of the laws of war. 

To come to the more essential question of why International Law 
was incapable of stopping the outbreak of hostilities altogether, it 
may be said that no one acquainted with it supposed that it could 
have done so. For it makes no profession that it can adjudicate 
upon all causes of war, much less that it can prevent any particular 
war. These points may be considered in detail. 

The Hague Conferences have been hastily condemned as 
pompous farces because they could not stay by one moment the 
arming of Europe or the steady declaration of war upon war since 
1899. But the criticism is unjust, for it confounds what the 
Conferences actually did with what it was hoped that they would 
do. It was hoped that they shadowed the coming of universal 
international arbitration. In effect, they gave arbitration a very 
limited scope. The States whose representatives acceded to the 
1899 and 1907 resolutions relating to International Commissions 
of Inquiry (which fall far short of arbitration) reserved to them- 
selves the right to keep a free hand in matters of vital interest, or 
honour. Much less are they bound to submit such matters to 
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arbitration, and the arbitral tribunal set up at the Hague does not 
claim to adjust them without the consent of the parties concerned. 

As each State must decide for itself whether a dispute relates to 
its honour or safety, the conclusion has been drawn that the Court 
has, and is likely to have, as little business to transact as that which 
administers Halifax Gibbet Law, and that it has not even the excuse 
of old age, which that Court has, for doing nothing. Even if this 
were true (and it is not, for several important disputes have been 
settled by the Court), the influence on public opinion in lessening 
the possibility of war between States on secondary matters is all to 
the credit of the Hague Conferences. To say that they could not 
go beyond this is to admit their limits, not their defects. They did 
not claim to adjudicate upon vital national disputes, and they were 
justified in not doing so by every known deduction from history. 

Some wars can be prevented by arbitration, or at any rate are 
not the outcome of vital antagonism. It is now generally agreed 
that the Crimean War was needless and effected nothing. A 
wrangle about the keys and lamps of the Holy Sepulchre developed 
into a Russian claim to dominate over thousands of the Sultan’s 
subjects ; but that this really moved either France or England to its 
depths can hardly be contended. But there are other wars which 
can no more be prevented by arbitration than the tide can be stayed. 
They begin in naked collisions of national sentiment which, until 
men are different, must result in bloodshed. It was so with the 
Franco-Prussian war, the Spanish-American, the Anglo-Boer, and 
the Russo-Japanese wars. 

The ostensible cause in many of these was merely the spark that 
exploded great masses of ill-feeling that had been steadily accumu- 
lating for years. In the Franco-Prussian war, the squabble over 
the succession to the Spanish throne deceived nobody who had 
watched the progress of Prussia. The real issue was whether the 
nascent German Empire was to be strangled before its birth. And 
the cause of the Spanish-American war was not the destruction of 
the ‘‘ Maine,’ but the feeble rule of an out-worn power in a colony 
whose disorders made it a plague spot to the United States. 

These cases need attention, for they lead to a second disclaimer 
on the part of International Law. It does not exhaustively classify 
the causes of war. Of course, where there has been a clear 
infraction of it, it can, and does, pronounce a war to be just or 
unjust. Beyond this it does not go. At least this is so in modern 
times. The older lawyers tried to enumerate the justifiable causes 
of war with no particular consistency or success. Most wars are 
waged from mixed motives, some of which may be prompted by a 
breach of law. But the case in which there is a breach of law and 
nothing more is unusual, an arguable instance of it being our 
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interference to redress the wrongs.of Belgium in the present war, 
and to assert our right of self-defence. This yields a partial answer 
to a very genuine criticism of International Law. Its weakest spot 
is that there is no central authority to enforce it. It is made by the 
practice of States and the opinions of jurists reacting upon each 
other. This in itself is a defect, for it renders uncertain the existence 
of many rules. But assuming a rule to be agreed upon, if it be 
trampled under foot, the offender incurs no penalty except the ill- 
will of other States, unless any of them sees fit io wage war from a 
platonic desire to avenge the broken rule. 

Such are the limits of International Law, and beyond them lies 
the region of warfare upon questions of vital interest. Here 
arbitration fails, or has no application. 

But what of the future? Are we to stand a century hence where 
we stand now, and where we stood a century ago? Is war to be as 
common then as it is now, and is the most that we can hope for a 
higher chivalry in its incidents? Nearly thirty years ago, Sir 
Henry Maine thought that alliances between groups of great 
powers (such as the then ‘‘ alliance of the three Emperors’ of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia) might act as an effective police 
force in stifling national disputes, and no doubt the Concert of 
Europe has occasionally done good in this direction. But quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? 

A variation of this idea is that of the Balance of Power, but the 
present war is the best example of its hopeless failure as a means 
of preventing war. The very metaphor which expresses it indicates 
its weakness. Weight was added to weight in one scale, and 
counterpoise to counterpoise in the other till the whole machine was 
shattered by the strain. In fact, it was the tension of masses in 
opposite directions held by a thread, which every addition on one 
side or the other weakened and helped to make the crash greater 
when it did break. A Russian journal told us that if we had had 
an army of a million the war would not have occurred. It is quite 
as safe to say that it would have occurred very soon after we had 
begun to train the million men, for Germany would have taken care 
to fight us before they were ready. The European situation in the 
last three years has been much too sensitive to allow the raising by 
Great Britain of twenty-five fresh army corps at one blow to pass 
without question. Any superficial observer had abundant proof 
of this when he saw a dispute between Austria and Servia in July 
involving the ruin of Belgium (who knew little and cared less about 
the dispute) in September. 

Nor can refuge be taken in the thesis si vis pacem para bellum. 
The strong man armed can expect peace only so tong as a stronger 
does not come upon him. The State which is armed fully has little 
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chance of victory against the State with a population just as well 
armed and twice as numerous. France, with her courageous 
acceptance of the heavy period of three years’ training could 
scarcely have expected to cope unaided with Germany, which has 
twenty. million more subjects. In Germany itself, the readiness of 
its army for war has been a direct cause of plunging into it, and the 
real reason for the official savage hatred of Great Britain is that 
we had the perception to defend ourselves before the Kaiser’s Navy 
was as well prepared as his Army. 

Some hopes were held that the spread of Democracy or Socialism 
would make war impossible in future. There is no doubt that 
popular discontent with a war must end it pretty soon. But that it 
will prevent it in the first instance seems very unlikely when one 
contemplates the dismal failure of the German Socialist Party to 
check its Imperial ruler in declaring war. The Socialists have 
toed the line with misgivings at first, but ultimately with as little 
complaint as any other Germans. And truly things have reached 
a pass when one of its leaders undertakes a journey to Belgium to 
impress upon the unfortunate workmen left in that country the 
blessings of German rule, and their iniquities in resisting it. 

The idea of seeking peace by the reduction of armaments instead 
of their complete preparation is the most unpractical of all such 
proposals. It is hopeless even of discussion unless the reduction is 
to be adopted by every State, so as to keep an exactly proportional 
standard fixed upon by all States of first or second-rate importance. 
It cannot be workable between two or a few States only. Mr. 
Churchill might offer to lay down one less super-Dreadnought if 
Admiral von Tirpitz did the same; but Germany is not the only 
naval Power whom Great Britain has to consider, and she cannot 
accept a sliding-scale of shipbuilding relative to Germany only 
without taking into account other Powers. But suppose that the 
reduction of armaments were accepted in principle by every State, 
nobody can tell how the standard is to be fixed for each State, or 
how long it would remain a constant. If each fixed its minimum 
forces it would put the figure too high; if other States fixed it, they 
would put it too low to suit the individual State concerned. 

Herein, too, lies the weakness of the proposals of the Society of 
Friends. From a leader in a recent issue of their chief organ, 
it seems that the best hope of the cessation of war lies in the non- 
resistance of one State to the belligerent designs of another. But 
which is to be the first State to take this step, and how can national 
sentiment ever be educated to this point? In fact, the idea involves 
a change, not merely in national feeling, but in human nature. 

Apart from the few who admire war purely for itself, people may 
roughly be divided into two classes. There are those who admit 
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that war is an evil, but think that it is not an unmixed evil, as it 
has influence for good in national self-denial and the hardening of 
national fibre. Moreover, civic and industrial disputes are wiped 
out in a struggle for national existence, and colonies are cemented 
more closely to the Mother Country. To illustrate this, we need 
merely glance at Ireland, at the Colonies, at the absence of strikes 
since the war began. Men who look round and see the effects of 
war, who know that nations have been made great by the sword, 
and have been overwhelmed by the sword, cannot be blamed for 
inferring that there is some good in it. If they are wrong, it will 
not be easy to convince them that they are wrong. 

And when this heavy task has been accomplished by the pacifists, 
there still remains the other class of people, who detest war and 
can see nothing but evil in it, but who admit its necessity as a means 
of self-defence, and who would no more turn the other cheek to a 
national aggressor than they would toa street bully. They are not 
likely to be persuaded that their own Government should lead the 
way to universal peace by tamely submitting to insult and territorial 
dismemberment at the hands of some other State. 

The fact is that there is not the least reason to hope that outside 
influences will make war impossible for generations to come. The 
prospects in Europe alone are gloomy enough. Russia is but just 
finding her feet as a great military Power, and Russia more than 
any other State will dominate the situation at the end of this war 
and for years after it. The Russians, with unrivalled resources, an 
increasing population, and a vast territory, have, till recently, done 
nothing. They are the young men of Europe, and, if the signs of 
history read aright, their future is all before them. To expect a 
reduction of armament on their part, to mention no other State in 
Europe, is fatuous. . 

But if no outside force can make war less probable in the future, 
perhaps war itself may do so. It is a paradox that the more 
scientific war has become, the more indiscriminate it has made 
slaughter. Weapons with a precision that honour alike the men 
who make them and the men who use them often kill or wound 
those who take no direct part in the conflict. The modern rifle is 
made in nearly one hundred parts, and is sighted to two thousand 
yards, and every State carefully trains its soldiers in rifle practice. 
Yet the very perfection of its make and the length of its range cause 
indiscriminate injury. At a moderate distance it is as likely to kill 
a doctor or an ambulance assistant as an enemy soldier. With the 
heavier weapons, the relative precision increases, but the absolute 
precision does not, and the results are still more uncertain. In 
bombardments of towns all buildings and inhabitants must take 
their chance alike. The shell may reduce to ruins barrack and 
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hospital together, and kill the child and the soldier. So, it may be 
said, did a mediaeval bombardment. But then other means, just as 
scientific and much more reckless of consequences, have been 
invented. Bombs dropped from air-craft, electrified wires, and 
field-mines are examples. 

In naval warfare, it does, at first sight, look as if the limitation 
of injury had kept pace with the increased accuracy of the weapons 
which inflict it. The sole objective of the battleship is usually the 
battleship, and the uninhabited sea leaves plenty of room on the 
stage for the protagonists without risk of harm to the super- 
numeraries. But the submarine mine entirely discounts this 
theory. Of all implements of war none is more stupidly brutal in 
the disasters it brings on non-combatants. Long after the Russo- 
Japanese War, ship after ship of the Chinese Mercantile Marine 
was sunk through running upon these death-traps drifting in the 
Eastern Seas. Both belligerents had used them freely, and had lost 
or never had real control over them. Of the toll that mines have 
exacted in the present war from neutral shipping, let alone peaceful 
fishing-boats belonging to the belligerents, there is no need to 
speak. 

Now it is a fair inference that we have not reached the limit of 
ingenuity in weapons. A Swede, it is said, is already engaged in 
the invention of a torpedo dirigible by rays of light. Air-craft have 
scarcely been used yet, much less exploited as arms of offence. 
They are the eyes of an army, but not yet its hands and feet. But 
the time will soon come when they will be. All this means that the 
area of war will be so enormous that it will take in every place 
occupied by non-combatants, and neutral territory itself will be 
continually threatened. We then reach the stage at which war, 
when it rages, becomes normal, and peace or neutrality abnormal, 
and perhaps the world will then arrive at the conclusion that it is 
not worth while. Then public opinion will be ripe for the idea of 
using war only for national or international police purposes. 

This conclusion is a mere suggestion. It is not in the least 
dogmatic. It certainly appears pessimistic, but perhaps it is truer 
optimism to grasp the difficulties of a situation than to imagine 
that even a fearful conflict like the present will alter to its depths 
the nature of men and nations. 


Percy H. WINFIELD. 


THE JEW IN DRAMA, 


HAKESPEARE reminds us—and he is generally right—that 
actors are the abstract and brief chronicles of their time, and 
so, in considering the Jew in Drama, we must also consider the 
temper of the audience before which plays were staged; for, from 
the eariiest origins of drama down to our own day, we shall always 
find that writers of plays have endeavoured to study public taste, 
which is often the craze of the moment, and we may be sure that 
the greatest dramatist of them all, William Shakespeare, with his 
discreetly veiled and flattering allusions to Queen Elizabeth in 
some plays, and his fanning of religious prejudice in others, was 
as susceptible to the wiles of the box-office as any modern manager. 
Nevertheless, he always endeavoured to lead public opinion into 
the paths, which, in his heart, he felt it should take. 

Light and ephemeral as a single play may seem to us, the drama, 
as a whole, gives us history. Plays reflect the age in which they 
are written, and from plays, perhaps better than from anything 
else, we may learn the manners and customs of a period. The 
drama has never been so unreal that the characters have not borne 
some resemblance to the people of the time, nor the dramatist so 
fanciful that his lines have not held some allusion to contemporary 
events. A depraved age produces depraved plays, an ambitious 
age ambitious plays. The Roman drama, which was so indecent 
as to provoke the hostility of the early Church, shows us Rome 
going to her fall; the Elizabethan drama, the greatest in our 
language, shows us England awakening to her strength, and shows 
us, too, the tendency of the thought of that time. 

What was the attitude of England towards the Jews before 
Elizabethan times? What was their position in Elizabeth’s time 
and Elizabeth’s England? 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Jews were 
persecuted in this country with a bitterness and vigour which 
have seldom been equalled since—even in the darkest days in 
Russia. Much of the hostility arose from the fact that they were 
Superior to their dull-witted neighbours in the ordinary traffic of 
commerce, and the inordinate wealth which many of them were 
supposed to have amassed excited the cupidity and jealousy of the 

mob. Any story to their disadvantage, however absurdly im- 
probable, was believed, and, of course, when religious mania 
seizes the populace, horrible excesses follow, whether the century 
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be the thirteenth or the twentieth. So Jews were slaughtered 
wholesale, their goods were confiscated, and their houses levelled 
with the ground, while the kings and rulers of the land took 
counsel together, and, as kings and rulers often have done since, 
sat upon the fence and waited to see what would happen next. Even 
the generous and liberal-minded Ivanhoe is represented as shrinking 
from the touch of Isaac of York. Often tortured, invariably 
robbed by this Christian people, it might be supposed that the 
Jews would have departed in a body for more hospitable shores, 
but their exceptional success in financial matters, combined with 
buoyancy of temperament and stoical resignation under the 
harshest buffettings of fortune, induced them to remain. Three 
centuries later Shakespeare voiced this stoicism :— 


‘“* SHYLOCK: Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For suffering is the badge of all our tribe.’’ 


And the fine phrase of a great modern poet when he exclaims :— 


‘Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed,”’ 


might be applied to the sorely-tried Jew of the thirteenth century. 

So these Jews remained in England. In the reign of 
Edward the First, however, they were banished from the kingdom. 
This decree was enforced until the end of the sixteenth century, 
when, under the reign of Elizabeth, the prosperity of England 
increased by leaps and bounds. The Jews, at this time, had spread 
over nearly the whole of the Continent, and were to be found in 
numbers at the ports along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Tolerated here, worried and persecuted there, they continued to 
amass wealth, while at the same time they remained a race apart, 
preserving their ancient faith, their peculiar institutions, and their 
profound trust in the promises made to them in Holy Writ. It will 
be remembered how Shylock expresses his racial aloofness: ‘‘ I will 
‘buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and 
**so following; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
‘pray with you.” 

English Christians of the sixteenth century were less tolerant 
than their Continental neighbours, and the old hatred was revived 
by reports of the success of the Jews in foreign markets: then, as 
now, there were heard the groan of the unsuccessful trader and the 
growl against so-called unfair competition. So, when sundry Jews 
ventured to settle in this country and Queen Elizabeth appointed 
a certain learned Hebrew physician, Dr. Lopez, to her Court, there 
was almost a panic; it seemed certain that decent Christians would 
be ruined by these astute traders, Christian babies would be 
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butchered to make Hebrew holidays, and so on: we occasionally 
hear such cries in various uncivilised parts of Europe to-day. 

When a nation is thoroughly alarmed—or its governors think 
that it should be alarmed—it endeavours to keep up its spirits by 
the production of doggerel verses, or pamphlets, or plays, 
lampooning the objects of its detestation, very much as a small 
boy will whistle in a dark lane to scare the ghosts away. So about 
the year 1579, an astute manager—we are not told whether he was 
an actor-manager—produced a play called The Jew at the Bull 
Theatre. The play itself has been lost, and the name of the author 
is unknown, which is unfortunate, for this is the first recorded 
appearance of a Jew on the English stage. We learn, however, 
that it dealt with the greediness of world-seekers, and ‘‘ bloody 
‘“ minds of usurers,’’ and we may be sure that the City traders who 
frequented the Bull Theatre received it with great delight, while 
thanking God that they were not like their neighbours! 

This piece was followed, apparently about 1591, by Marlowe’s 
Rich Jew of Malta, which must have given even more pleasure to 
the panic-stricken playgoers of Christian England. Barabbas, its 
principal character, is surely one of the biggest scoundrels theatre 
audiences have ever seen, and I write with a tolerably large 
acquaintance with the villains of melodrama. The Governor of 
Malta having deprived him of his wealth, in order to pay the 
Turkish tribute, he vows vengeance against his oppressor, and 
proceeds to perpetrate a series of villainies which almost make even 
a hardened play-reader’s blood run cold. He prevails upon his 
daughter, of course from interested motives, to pretend to become 
a nun, and finding that she has done so in reality, promptly poisons 
her with several others. He betrays Malta to the Turks, but soon 
afterwards returns to the citadel, makes his peace with the 
Governor, and conspires to poison the man from whom he has just 
taken the reward of treason. In the end he is caught in his own 
trap, and dies with curses against ‘‘ damned Christian dogs and 
“‘infidels.’”? As Charles Lamb points out, whereas Shylock at the 
worst was a man, Barabbas is a mere monster, and in any but a Jew- 
hating age the character, played as it was by Edward Alleyn with 
a red nose of elephantine proportions, would have been laughed at 
as a vulgar caricature; but the play suited the age and fanned the 
animosity against the Jews in England. 

There is, however, some fine poetry in the play. 

The animosity against the Jews increased, and a victim was found 
in high places in the person of the Queen’s physician, Dr. Lopez, 
who was accused of illicit correspondence with the King of Spain, 
and even of conspiring to poison Her Majesty. He was arrested, 
some sort of confession was got out of him by the gentle methods 
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of rack and thumbscrew, and the rest you can guess. Just about 
this time, very soon after the condemnation of the unfortunate 
Hebrew physician, The Merchant of Venice appeared. Shakespeare 
founded his play on an Italian story, which he adapted and altered 
very freely, and, in my humble opinion, he intended it as a plea 
for toleration, a counterblast to the horrible villainies depicted in 
the character of Barabbas in Marlowe’s play. ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ says 
Hazlitt, ‘‘ was in one sense the least moral of all writers; for 
“morality (commonly so called) is made up of antipathies; this 
‘* talent consisted in sympathy with human nature in all its shapes, 
‘““ degrees, depressions, and elevations.’’ At a time when public 
feeling was running high against the Jews, he dared to show in the 
character of Shylock the type of man who surely deserved the 
understanding of all who came across him in the mart, or in the 
court of law. It is the fashion nowadays, as it was the fashion in 
Shakespeare’s day, to accuse the Jews of every conceivable mean- 
ness in matters of business—the very name of Shylock has crept 
into our dictionaries as a term of reproach—but surely the gaunt, 
tragic figure whom Shakespeare drew with such infinite care, such 
infinite wealth of detail, is a man more sinned against than sinning, 
a man who deserves our compassion, not our hate, even if he cannot 
wholly win our sympathy. In him seems to be concentrated all the 
dignity of his race, the tenderness of the family tie, as shown in his 
affection for his daughter and in his reverence for the memory of 
his dead wife; the intellectual pre-eminence found in his power 
to use his knowledge of Holy Writ by apt quotation, and the belief 
that even a Christian community will admit that there is one law, 
and one only, for rich and poor. 

How, then, is his nature warped, so that he fails wholly to 
command our sympathy? Surely his savagery is the consequence 
of the tyranny and suspicion exercised, not only against himself, 
but against his sacred nation for centuries! The smug, respectable 
Antonio is not only a hater of that nation, but has reviled him in 
the public market-place as a ‘‘ dog,’’ has spat upon his gaberdine 
and even upon his beard, and is quite likely to show him such 
courtesies again—though he is ready to borrow money from him 
on his own terms. Surely, therefore, when his enemy falls into his 
power, his longing for revenge, nourished on the memories of 
centuries of oppression, is natural, and who can blame him as he 
pours forth his plea for justice for himself and his race. 


‘* Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter, 
as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle 
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us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, 
we shall resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what 
is his humility? Revenge! If a Christian wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, revenge! 
The villainy you teach me, I will execute and it shall go hard but 
I will better the instruction.”’ 


We here see in the character of Shylock the picture of a man 
maddened by persecution, by senseless slights and undeserved 
wrongs. Tyranny and injustice brought out all the evil in him 
and changed his nature completely, and so, when in the end he is 
defeated and leaves the Court a broken and lonely man, we forget 
all the other characters in the play—even Portia, who, in that scene, 
at any rate, seems but the commonest of tricksters—and remember 
the old Jew who was the only real gentleman among them all. 


‘‘] pray you give me leave to go from hence ; 
I am not well. Send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it.”’ 


Who can forget the pathos of these lines, which tug at one’s 
heart’s-strings long after the curtain has fallen on the merry scene 
which follows them ? 
The first actor to play the part was Shakespeare’s friend 
Burbage, who wore a red wig, as we learn from his epitaph :— 
‘“ The red-haired Jew, 
That sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of flesh.”’ 


Whether Shakespeare’s plea for toleration had much effect we 
know not; but in the succeeding years the position of Jews in this 
country improved, and Edward the First’s decree was more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. In 1701 the play 
was revived in a very garbled version by Lord Lansdowne. To 
the curious, to whom all things connected with the stage are 
curious, | would commend a study of this version side by side with 
the original. It is, indeed, a wonderful performance, which his 
lordship’s distinguished descendant cannot hope to rival in the 
fields of statesmanship and diplomacy! Shylock was made a comic 
character, and played by the principal low comedian of the day, 
who sat at a table and drank to money as his only mistress—O 
shade of Rachel! Bassanio was made the principal character, and 
a musical masque was performed in Portia’s house. This version, 
alas! held the field for a good many years, until Macklin, flying 
in the teeth of managerial opinion that ‘‘ Shakespeare would not 
““do,’’ had the original play revived at Covent Garden, himself 
playing the Jew, and showing that the character was intended to 
move an audience to terror rather than to laughter. 
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Lord Lansdowne’s version was banished from the stage for ever, 
and consigned ‘to the top shelves of students’ libraries. Let us 
remember the name of Macklin gratefully for that, even if con- 
temporary accounts do not persuade us that ‘‘ This is the Jew that 
‘* Shakespeare drew.”’ 

To represent Shylock as a decrepit old man, bent with passion, 
warped with prejudice, continually grinning deadly malice, as the 
players of the eighteenth century were in the habit of doing, is 
surely a misconception of the part. Edmund Kean, a Jew, son of 
Aaron Kean, architect, stage-carpenter, dabbler in many trades, 
master of none, and of Ann Carey, descendant of the great 
Marquis of Halifax, strolling player and vagabond, if ever there 
was one, was the first to get away from the convention and to apply 
his clear, sound, and vigorous understanding to a new conception 
of the character, which gave rise to the fine comprehension of 
Shylock that prevails on our stage to-day. His instantaneous 
success is one of the great romances of the stage. Unheralded by 
the puff preliminary or by the sonorous drum of the Press agent, 
he came up from the provinces and slunk into Drury Lane one 
night. His fellow-players cold-shouldered him, and shuddered with 
horror when, defying tradition, he proceeded to put! on a black 
wig; but he carried the house with him from the moment that he 
entered, leaning on his stick, and impressing the audience, as 
Douglas Jerrold said, “‘ like a chapter of Genesis,’’ to the last exit. 
With the cheers still ringing in his ears he hurried home: ‘‘ Mary,” 
he exclaimed to his wife, ‘‘ you shall ride in your carriage, and 
“Charlie, my boy, you shall go to Eton.’’ And he did. 

If Edmund Kean was the first of Jewish blood to make his mark 
upon the stage, he was assuredly not the last. Rachel and Sarah 
Bernhardt have entranced the world, and their supremacy in my 
profession has never been contested by their contemporaries. 

During the eighteenth century plays in which Jews appeared 
bore a remarkable resemblance to each other. Ridicule and horse- 
play had succeeded official persecution, so that, when a dramatist 
wanted an Aunt Sally for his audience to throw their sticks at, he 
dropped an unfortunate Israelite into his play, to be jeered at by 
bibulous Christians through many weary acts, very much as we 
middle-aged playgoers used to have absurd caricatures of French- 
men and Scotsmen served up for our derision, unti! extended 
intercourse with our neighbours taught us that a Frenchman does 
not live upon frogs alone, and that a Scotsman’s sense of humour 
is by no means as limited as his national garb! The character of 
Moses in The School for Scandal may be cited as the least 
objectionable instance in these eighteenth-century plays; but 
Sheridan was a gentleman before he was a dramatist ! 
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On the German stage, in 1794, was produced Lessing’s Nathan 
der Weise, which was intended as a plea for toleration. Whether 
the author was quite happy in his thesis is an open question, for 
Nathan’s views are of the broadest, and he is only a Jew in name, 
while the argument of the play endeavours to prove that Christi- 
anity is no better than Judaism, or, for that matter, any other 
‘‘ism,’’ and that peace and good-will will never reign until we have 
all become deists. 

About the end of that century, Richard Cumberland, author of 
several plays which are now mercifully forgotten, produced a 
comedy called ‘‘ The Jew,’’ in which the principal character, one 
Sheva, is represented as starving himself out of sheer benevolence 
in order to help a Christian youth who has been shown the door by 
his father. In spite of a cast which included some of the best 
actors of the day—Bannister, Palmer, and Miss Farren, afterwards 
Countess of Derby, and the founder of what has been termed 
‘the actresstocracy ’’—the play was unsuccessful, the author 
lamenting that the Jewish community had done so little to support 
him at the box-office—that unfailing cash register of what the 
public want. The play is very rubbishy stuff, quite unsuited for 
the study or the modern stage, and its author’s next effort on the 
same lines, ‘‘The Jew of Magdora,”’ is even more tiresomely stupid. 

In the enlightened Victorian era, and the years that have fol- 
lowed it, the old prejudice against the Jews died down, not to be 
galvanised into activity by sporadic bursts of intolerance in other 
countries, and the Barabbases and Shylocks disappeared from the 
stage simply because, with the spread of education and tolerance, 
sympathy and a desire to understand took the place of antipathy 
and blind ignorance. 

I have left myself little time to speak of the Jew in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century drama, for, indeed, there is but little to say. 

With the departure of popular prejudice and the desire to hold 
the race up to contempt or ridicule, the Jew, in nineteenth-century 
drama thus became, as a rule, a negligible quantity, represented 
in melodrama as a comic person or a virtuous pawnbroker’s rascally 
assistant, and very rarely figuring as the leading character of 
the play. There was one exception, however. About twenty years 
ago—January, 1894, to be exact—John Hare produced at the Garrick 
Theatre, The Old Jew, a comedy by the late Mr. Sydney Grundy. | 
The leading character, one Julius Sterne, was a self-made million- 
aire, wretched amid his millions, very generous, almost a modern 
Don Quixote in his self-sacrifice, strong in hig domestic affections, 
with a pride of race, a gift of suffering without complaining, and a 
consummate coolness and masterfulness in every crisis. 

In the present century we have seen the Jewish financier repre- 
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sented upon the stage, sometimes as a Samson tearing down the 
money-changer’s temple-walls in impotent rage at his betrayal by 
the modern Delilah, sometimes as a Croesus, with a very domestic 
side to his character; a Napoleon in finance if often a Pickwick in 
love—hence many tears! 

Occasionally a man of genius will draw, with a few deft strokes, 
a thumbnail portrait which survives in our memory when much has 
been forgotten. Such a portrait can be admired in a play which 
was written a year or two ago by Israel Zangwill, a man of genius, 
if ever there was one, and to my mind one of the great outstanding 
personalities of the Jewish race in this or any other time. 

Those who saw The War God will remember the conflict between 
the ideas of a Tolstoyian Count Frithioff and the Bismarckian 
Count Torgrim, a conflict which ended in the victory of the peace- 
lover. In the character of Karl Blum, Secretary to Torgrim, Mr. 
Zangwill has drawn a portrait of a Jew who has turned Christian 
because in the mythical Gothia advancement for a Jew is impos- 
sible, but who remains a Jew at heart. 

In this age of scurry and hurry, the intellectual drama has not 
much chance. The War God, in Hamlet’s phrase, ‘‘ pleased not 
“the million: ’twas caviar to the general; but it was an excellent 
‘‘ play, well digested in the scenes, set down with as much modesty 
“as cunning.’’ And if it was almost too subtle, too delicate, for 
the hurly-burly of the stage, it will be read and re-read, for it is 
full of Mr. Zangwill’s most caustic humour, and we note how easily 
the mantle of Heine sits upon his shoulders, as we shake with 
laughter at some deadly home-thrust. More recently we have seen 
in this author’s very clever play, The Melting-Pot, a plea for 
toleration of the Jew—in America. 

In another play, The Great Adventure, by an author whose 
dramatic work gives almost as much pleasure as his novels—I refer, 
of course, to Mr. Arnold Bennett—we have a clever little sketch of 
a picture-dealer who, for no particular reason that I can discover, 
is represented as a Jew! 

Bernard Shaw, the Don Quixote of the dramatic world, who is 
always running a tilt at our ancient beliefs and modern con- 
victions, breaking lances in many a fray—he has recently had a 
joyous tussle with certain folk who condemned a play which they 
had never seen, on the evidence of a miserable peeping-Tom—has 

his fling at the medical profession in The Doctor’s Dilemma, which 
is full of his caustic wit, and therefore well worth the reading. He 
gives us one of his best thumbnail sketches in the character of 
Dr. Schutzmacher, known as Loony in his student days, but now 
a general practitioner, who has retired with an enormous fortune. 
Many of us, by the way, find a warm bed the best general 
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practitioner, and follow Macbeth’s advice ‘‘ to throw physic to the 
» dogs.” 

Schutzmacher is calling upon his former fellow-student, now 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon, and the author, in one of those stage 
directions which add to the fascination of his printed plays, thus 
describes him: ‘‘ His combination of soft manners and responsive 
‘‘kindliness, with a certain unseizable reserve and a familiar, yet 
‘foreign chiselling of feature, reveal the Jew: in this instance the 
‘“handsome gentlemanly Jew, gone a little pigeon-breasted and 
‘stale after thirty, as handsome young Jews often do, but still 
‘decidedly good-looking.’? The secret of his success, he 
tells us, was found in two words—‘‘ Cure guaranteed.” 
‘“Most people,’ he goes on, “get well all right if they 
‘‘are careful and you give them a little sensible advice. 
‘“ And the medicine really did them good. Parrish’s chemical 
‘“‘food: phosphates you know. One tablespoonful to a 
‘“twelve-ounce bottle of water—nothing better, no matter what 
‘“‘the case is.’’ This prosperous and esteemed general practitioner 
might be the descendant of Queen Elizabeth’s persecuted 
physician, and we may thank God for other times, other customs! 

It is a far cry from the Jew-baiting, Jew-hating days of Edward 
the First to the liberal-minded days of Edward the Seventh and 
George the Fifth. I have endeavoured, however feebly, to show 
that in the march of enlightenment the drama has taken a foremost 
part. As Ovid says :— 


‘“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’’ 


which I may freely translate: Study the liberal arts carefully, so 
that your manners may be refined, and you will not lapse into 
methods of barbarism. The man who prates about ‘‘ dirty Jews”? 
nowadays generally needs a plentiful application of moral white- 
wash himself. Rothschild and Montefiore, Cassel and Montagu, 
are names associated with munificence, shown not only to their 
co-religionists, but to people of all lands and creeds. Not far from 
where I live can be seen a tablet commemorating those of Jewish 
race who gave their lives for this their adopted country in the Boer 
War, and both Shylock and Antonio, if they were here to-day, 
would agree to hail the present Lord Chief Justice of Fngland as 
““a wise and upright Judge.”’ 


‘“The old order changeth yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways.”’ 


ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
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MILTON ON WAR AND PEACE. 


N the nineteenth section of the Ikonoklastes Milton declares that 
‘“God imputes not to any man the blood he spills in a just 
‘““cause,’’ and he brings home ‘‘ the blood-guiltiness of all this 
““war’’ to the late King. Milton holds with Shakespeare and 
Cervantes and Grotius, that war is either ‘‘just’’ or ‘‘ unjust,”’ 
and therefore justifiable or unjustifiable. The jurist and the poets 
alike find a moral force, an impeccable tribunal, behind all war, 
trying the hearts of kings and nations. Is the cause “‘ just’’? that 
is the test: if it be not just, then punishment, sooner or later, and 
sooner rather than later, will fall upon the wrongdoer. Protestations 
of ‘‘ justness ’’’ are not enough. ‘‘ Stage-work will not doit.’’ The 
accusations of hypocrisy against King Charles I., levelled with 
ruthless bitterness, were probably ill-founded; but the principle is 
sound enough. War must be justified: but once justified or 
justifiable, it is no sin. In A Defence of the People of England, 
in answer to Salmasius’s Defence of the King (notable in literature 
for its astounding and abounding personal abuse of Salmasius), 
Milton makes it clear that in his view a war for liberty is a just 
war, and he, asserting the identity of the Law of Nature and the 
Law of God, declares it to be wicked ‘‘ to endeavour to find out 
‘fa foundation for tyranny in the law of nature.’’ Milton was 
enraged beyond measure by the suggestion of Salmasius that the 
Parliament, in the execution of the King, had confused Might and 


Right. This is Milton’s reply :— 
‘‘ But that you may conclude this chapter, which of all others 


is the most weak and insipid, at least with some witty quirk, ‘ there 
‘are two little words,’ say vou, ‘that are made up of the same 
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‘number of letters and differ only in the placing of them, but 
whose significations are wide asunder, to wit, Vis and Jus (might 
and right). It is no great wonder that such a three-lettered ee 
ag you (fur and thief), should make such a witticism upon t bie 
‘letters: it is the greater wonder (which yet you assert through- 
‘out your book) that two things so directly opposite to one another 
“as those two are, should yet meet and become one and the same 
‘ thing in kings. For what violence was ever acted by kings, which 
‘you do not affirm to be their right?’ ”’ 


‘ 
‘ 
¢ 


Milton glories in the Civil War as one more instance of the 
determination of the English nation to be free: ‘‘ They were born 
‘free, they stand in need of no other nation, they can make what 
‘laws they please for their own good and governance. One law 
‘in particular they have a great veneration for, and a very ancient 
“one it is, enacted by Nature itself, that all human laws, all 
‘civil right and government, must have a respect to the safety and 
‘‘ welfare of good men, and not be subject to the lusts of princes.”’ 
But even the Milton of this famous tract, the most virulent pro- 
duction of a catastrophic epoch, strikes a far higher note at the 
close. If he glories in the Civil War and its triumphs for liberty, 
vet he sees with no clouded vision a greater field, a nobler warfare. 
The passage is superb indeed :— 


‘After the performing of so glorious an action as this [the 
execution of the King], you ought to do nothing that is mean or 
little, not so much as to think of, much less to do, anything but 
what is great and sublime. Which to attain to, this is your only 
way ; as you have subdued your enemies in the field, so to make 
appear, that unarmed and in the highest outward peacé and tran- 
quillity, you of all mankind are best able to subdue ambition, 
avarice, the love of riches, and can best avoid the corruptions that 
prosperity is apt to introduce (which generally subdue and triumph 
over other nations), to show as great justice, temperance, and 
moderation in the maintaining your liberty, as you have shown 
courage in freeing yourselves from slavery. . . . If it should 
fall out otherwise (which God forbid), if as you have been valiant 
in war, you should grow debauched in peace you will find 
in a little time that God’s displeasure against you will be greater 
than it has been against your adversaries, greater than his grace 
and favour has been to yourselves, which you have had larger 
experience of than any other nation under heaven.” 


It is curious that a passage of such nobility should conclude a 
diatribe in which all the bellicose elements in Milton’s volcanic 
nature have been poured out upon the head of the learned and 
unhappy Salmasius. Perhaps Milton felt the meanness and little- 
ness of these personal attacks, but probably not. So far as he was 


concerned, the war was still on foot while the reputation of 
Salmasius survived, 
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When we turn to Paradise Lost, we find the same conception 
of just and unjust war displayed. Satan 


‘“ Raised impious war in Heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him, the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.’’ 


” 


But “‘all is not lost,’ and, strengthened by experience, Satan 
determines ‘‘ to wage by force or guile eternal war,’’ and no longer 
to be one of God’s ‘‘ thralls by right of war.’’ The new campaign 
is to be worked ‘‘ by fraud or guile,’’ in order that the Almighty 
may learn, even from Hell, that 


** Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe.”’ 


In this bare phrase is revealed the whole Miltonic conception of 
governance, human and divine. So we see the fallen cherubim 
*“ Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven ”’ in their acclama- 
tion of ‘‘ War open or understood.” Moloch is for ‘‘ open war ”’ 
waged by 


‘* Millions that stand in arms and longing wait 
The signal to ascend.”’ 


The reasonable Belial, on the other hand, 


‘“ Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, 
Not peace.’’ 


Mammon declares, amid thunders of assent, 


‘ All things invite 
To peaceful counsels and the settled state 
Or order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war.”’ 


Mighty Beélzebub—surely a contemporary portrait, was it 
Clarendon ?—solves the problem with his suggestion of an easier 
enterprise than the assault of Heaven—to wit, the conquest, by 
peaceful penetration or otherwise, of our fair earth. 

It is in the Sixth Book that we find the famous description of the 
struggle between the Angels of Darkness and the Angels of Light: 
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‘‘ Go, Michael, of celestial armies prince, 
And thou, in military prowess next, 
Gabriel; lead forth to battle these My sons 
Invincible; lead forth My arméd saints, 
By thousands and by millions ranged for fight, 
Equal in number to that godless crew 
Rebellious.’ 


We see ‘‘the banded powers of Satan’’ seeking ‘‘ the Mount 
‘‘ of God,’’ we feel ‘‘ the rough edge of battle,’’ we behold towering 
Satan ‘‘ armed in adamant and gold.’’ To hiin Abdiel cries :— 


‘* Fool, not to think how vain 
Against the Omnipotent to rise in arms ; 
Who, out of smallest things, could without end 
Have raised incessant armies to defeat 
Thy folly.”’ 


And then, with Abdiel’s earthquake-blow, the hosts engage :— 


‘* Now storming fury rose, 
And clamour such as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 
And flying, vaulted either host with fire. 
So under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage. 


‘“No thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear; each on himself relied 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory. Deeds of eternal fame 
Were done, but infinite ; for wide was spread 
That war, and various; sometimes on firm ground 
A standing fight ; then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormerted all the air; all air seemed then 
Conflicting fire.’’ 


This passage, better perhaps than that which reveals the first 
use of guns and powder, describes many features of modern warfare. 
But deeply as the poet revels in battle scenes, he has no ultimate 
sympathy with what he calls (xi. 672) ‘‘ sword-law’”’ and ‘‘ the 
‘‘ brazen throat of war.’’ Liberty is the one thing needed in life, 
though tyranny seems inevitable, since free will in man overwhelms 
judgment :— 
‘“ Since he permits 


Within himself unworthy powers to reign 
Over free reason, God, in judgment just, 
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Subjects him from without to violent lords, 
Who oft as undeservedly enthrall 

His outward freedom. Tyranny must be, 
Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse.’’ 


Force ultimately can achieve little. As early as 1648 Milton felt 
this in his notable sonnet to Fairfax :— 


““O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 
(For what can war but endless war still breed ?), 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 
And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land.”’ 


Or, again, in the immortal sonnet to Cromwell :— 


‘* Yet much remains 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War.’’ 


Freedom and Peace are the two goals of life, but still with 
many men— 


** Licence they mean when they cry for Liberty ; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good.’’ 


In passage after passage, Milton in his later work shows that he 
has come to feel that Liberty is a subjective, not an objective thing. 
Probably, in the spiritual sense, this is also true of peace. At any 
rate, it is true to say that no nation has true peace until there is 
peace in the hearts of her people. Such internal peace—or its 
alternative, internal war—turns much on the training of the child. 
Half the woe from which Germany is suffering to-day is due to the 
schoolmaster, who has sown hate and war in the hearts of two or 
even three generations. Milton preaches the freedom of the soul 
and the peace of the soul: outward freedom, formal peace, are 
projections of these things on the plane of public life. Milton’s 
own tempestuous life shows that inner freedom and peace are not 
inconsistent with ceaseless outward struggling against what is 
wrong in public and private life. The Miltonic antinomy has 
lessons for our time. We must wage war with all our might, first 
with arms and then with regenerative effort, against those principles 
of chaos which Milton pictured in the revolt of the fallen Cherubim, 
and which to-day we see revealed in the present culmination of the 
long-sustained German attack, in peace as in war, on the principles 


of Christianity. 
J.E.G. DE M- 
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REVIEWS. 
PREHISTORICG—ERI PAIN: 


It will be convenient to record here some of Dr. Munro’s more 
salient conclusions as to prehistoric Britain: the recent discovery 
of important specimens both in respect to human skeletons and 
implements, make this distinguished antiquary’s views of 
singular significance. We can have no doubt at all “ that Britain 
‘‘was part of a European continent, when Paleolithic man first 
‘* appeared as a naked savage among its woods and river valleys’; 
the other fauna prove this. The great Ice-age covers the whole 
Pleistocene period, and consisted of ‘‘a series of Ice-ages alter- 
‘“ nating with warm intervals of long duration.’ As to the coming 
of man, ‘‘ the most feasible hypothesis is that which makes man’s 
‘* earliest appearance in Britain contemporary with the inter-glacial 
‘“warm period which immediately followed that of maximum 
‘* slaciation.’? He may have come into Britain with the elephant, 
the tiger, and the lion; if so, he survived both them and the ice 
interval that destroyed them. 

The conversion of an ape-like animal into homo sapiens is 
measured in time by ‘‘ the time during which the morphological 
‘“changes involved in the permanent assumption of the erect 
‘attitude were being effected,’’ together with the time required 
‘for the development of the higher mental faculties ’’ consequent 
on the action and reaction of hand and brain. Is not the formation 
of a chin, which undoubtedly has accompanied intellectual growth, 
related to the retrocession of the facial bones imposed by brain- 
growth? In any event, the discovery, in 1912, in flint-bearing 
gravel, near Piltdown Common, in Surrey, of a human skull and 
mandible, is of the first importance. It is true that these remains 
belong to a period “‘long after the first cold period had passed 
‘“away; but they occur at the very base of the great implement- 
*“ bearing succession of Palzeolithic deposits in the South-East of 
‘‘England.’’ This is the earliest of some “‘ five or six types of 
““humanity living in Western Europe during some portion of the 
“Pleistocene period,’’ apart from late immigrants of a brachy- 
cephalic type. M. Gabriel de Mortillet divides the range of earliest 
or Paleolithic man into six epochs: Chelléen, Acheuléen, 
Mousterien, Aurignacien, Solubréen, and Magdalénien. The 
Piltdown skull is of the Chelléen age. The alleged’ Mousterien 
races, the Neanderthal-Spy races, were of bestial aspect, while 
the Magdalénien people were skilled in art. But it is difficult not 
to ask whether the date of evolution is the determining factor in brain 


* Prehistoric Britain, by Robert Munro, M.A., M.D., &c. Home University 
Library. (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 1s. net.) ‘ 
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growth, so far as the specimens we possess go. The Piltdown 
woman was much earlier than the specimens of the dreadful Spy- 
Neanderthal race, and yet she had a highly developed cranium, 
and a well-shaped forehead, despite her monkey-like mandible. 
On the other hand, the Spy skulls show ‘‘a low retreating fore- 
“head, prominent eyebrows, marked prognathism, no chin, 
“and large third molar teeth.’’ Are not these terrible creatures 
trials or attempts at a new race that failed while the Piltdown 
woman represents an early form of the type that established itself ? 
Is not this more likely to be true than that the Magdalénien people 
of whom various specimens have been found in France, a race with 
fine foreheads, are the descendants of the Neanderthal people, 
creatures that stood far below the lowest of surviving savage races ? 
Dr. Munro assumes the descent apparently on the ground that the 
area of the higher race overlaps that of these man-monkeys, and 
thence assumes amazingly rapid intellectual advance. We believe 
this to be unsound, as the descendants of the Piltdown people, if the 
skull that survives is normal, were a priori more likely to beget an 
intellectual race. Moreover, the huge Cro-Magnon race (which 
Dr. Munro distinguishes from the Magdalénien people) were as 
intellectual in appearance as the Piltdown and the Magdalénien 
peoples. The Tilbury man, again, was of an intellectual type, but 
he is probably quite late, a link between the Paleolithic and the 
Neolithic races. The more intellectual stocks were bound to win 
in the long run, and certainly the Piltdown skull makes it clear 
that these stocks appeared in the earliest days associated with man. 
The Heidelberg mandible seems to show, behind the late survival 
of the Neanderthal man, a very slowly changing man-monkey 
heredity in the dense forests of Central Europe. The dwarf races of 
the Central African forests are to-day indistinguishable from the 
races described by Herodotus. The late survival of the Neanderthal 
man is therefore quite explicable. Nearer the sea a higher type 
evolved, and eventually crushed out the inland monsters. But it is 
interesting to note by the sea (at Mentone) a negroid type, inter- 
mediate between the Neanderthal and the Cro-Magnon peoples. Of 
course, these races may have crossed, but we venture to doubt it, and 
to believe that these negroid remains are those of wanderers of the 
very early Acheuléen type from North Africa, at that date united 
to Europe. 

Dr. Munro traces the civilisation exhibited in the various grades 
of Palwolithic man. The Chelléen grade gives us only the rude 
coup-de-poing flint. The Acheuléen gives us a more delicate 
coup-de-poing flint. The Mousterien stage (associated with the 
Spy man) shows us a multiplication of small tools necessitated by 
the use of clothes and shelter in a very cold climate; the Spy man, 
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we venture to suggest, could not have lit upon such invention. 
He is really a survival of a pre-Chelléen age. The Aurignacien 
Age suddenly discloses a large artistic use of flints, in peace, in the 
chase, and in war, and the similar use of bone. The Solubréen Age 
shows us further advance in pure art, while for the first time we find 
needles with perforated eyes, an invention of the first order. With 
the Magdalénien people we find that Palzolithic culture has 
reached a stage of definite nobility :— 


‘ The art of engraving on plaques of bone, ivory, and stone now 
became so common that there was hardly a manufactured tool but 
was adorned with figures of the contemporary fauna, especially the 
animals hunted for food—horse, reindeer, aurochs, goat, mam- 
moth, &c. Into this category comes the famous relic in the form 
of a piece of ivory from the outside layer of the tusk, having incised 
on it the outline of a hairy elephant. The domain of art, sculpture, 
engraving, and painting assumed a wider range, embracing not 
only the small plaques with miniature figures, but the decoration 
of the walls of inhabited caves with sculptured friezes and life-size 
paintings of animals. . . . Although there are indications that 
the dawn of painting dates as far back as the Aurignacien Age, 
there can be no doubt that polychrome painting was the last phase 
in the evolution of Paleolithic art.’’ 


Strangely enough, human representation is in Palzeolithic paint- 
ing rather rare and entirely ineffective. It has been suggested by 
M. Piette that man came to painting by way of the art of sculpture. 
From relief work he passed to incised work on the flat, and so to 
draughtsmanship and colour; but in the representation of man he 
never passed beyond the stage “‘ of a few small human figurines, 
‘* sculptured in ivory, showing great artistic merits.’’ These figures 
belong to the Aurignacien period. Can it have been that later 
the representation of man was given up on teligious grounds? In 
the Cave of Niaux (Ariége) there are figures executed on the 
ground under rock shelter. These include a human footprint, 
““ surely one of the most marvellous of footprints on ‘ the sands of 
“time.” ’’ How did this artistic race come to be replaced by the 
sternly practical Neolithic peoples, a race that from the beginning 
domesticated animals, that cultivated fruits and cereals, spun 
clothes, worked in clay, built houses, used the bow? The doctrine 
of a Hiatus, a period of break in the occupation of Western Europe 
has little to recommend it. There is too much in common, despite 
wide differences, in the culture of the two races. M. Cazales de 
Foudonce argued in 1874 that at the point of time when the 
Paleolithic races disappeared, what really happened was 
amalgamation with other races in a period when climate con- 
tinuously improved. The new race and the new conditions created 
a new culture, though the ethnic peculiarities of the Palzeolithic 
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races survive to this day. Piette has shown us a transition period. 
This is sufficiently proved by the continuity of occupation of places 
such as the Grotte de Reilhac from the Palzolithic Reindeer period 
down to Neolithic times. In the valley of the Tagus (near Salva- 
terra) a number of interments of the transition period have been 
found, and these represented two races, one of which was 
Paleolithic and the other (the minority) Neolithic. We find a 
similar transition period in Britain, at Oban, where the remains 
are identical, especially in the case of red deer horn harpoons, with 
those found in France. The absence of similar evidence in South 
Britain is due, Dr. Munro suggests, to a submergence, which also 
affected Brittany. In the earliest Neolithic times there was un- 
doubtedly a land movement that raised North and depressed South 
Britain. 

The introduction of metal was the beginning of a newera. First 
there was a Copper Age, then it was discovered that an addition 
of 10 per cent. of tin to copper gave a good cutting edge, and 
so we reach the great Bronze Age. The application of copper to 
the already very elaborate use of flint tools and weapons, meant a 
sudden and enormous advance. Probably the use of copper and 
tin spread from Crete (Dr. Munro suggests Egypt) and once it was 
grasped each people developed the new art on its own lines. Dr. 
Munro describes the tools, weapons, and art of the Bronze Age, 
the age that has its epic and funeral song in the sonorous music 
of Homer. By the time of Hesiod we have glided into Iron Age, 
and once again the economics of the world were altered, as (we 
may suggest) they are possibly being altered again to-day by the 
discovery of new metals, such as radium. 

Dr. Munro’s volume is concluded by profoundly interesting 
chapters on early religion and commemorative monuments, such 
as Cromlechs, Dolmens, Barrows, and Menhirs, on ‘‘ inhabited 
“* sites and protective works’ (such as the beehive huts and certain 
famous hill forts: At Bosporthennis there are still beehive huts; 
few people realise the amount of material of prehistoric times which 
still survives in Britain), and on British ethnology. The famous 
‘‘ Tilbury man,’’ discovered in the excavation of the Tilbury 
Docks in 1883, apparently belonged to the transition period 
between Palzolithic and Neolithic times, and his type (“‘ the 
‘‘ River-bed type ’’) which certainly existed 10,000 years ago, “‘ is 
‘ the prevailing type in England to-day. . . . All trace of the 
‘race has disappeared in Switzerland, whereas in England, in 
‘‘ spite of invasion of Saxon, Jute, Dane, and Norman, it still 
‘thrives abundantly.’’ The fact may account for the tenacity and 
root characteristics of the British people, a race sui generis even 
to-day. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH PRUSSIA ?* 


No living Englishman possesses such an intimate acquaintance 
with the life and institutions of modern Germany as Mr. Dawson, 
whose writings are indispensable to the serious study of the great 
nation who is for the time our enemy. He declares his latest volume 
to be the first which he has written without pleasure ; for while he has 
in past years called attention to the many admirable features in 
the German State not less than to its shortcomings, in the present 
work he confines himself to a diagnosis of the maladies which have 
culminated in the present outbreak of Chauvinistic madness. A 
study of national pathology is never pleasant reading. 

The leading idea of the book is that the militarism from which 
Germany, as well as Europe, is suffering is bound up with the 
political absolutism of the Prussian State. Mr. Dawson respects 
Burke’s historic warning not to bring an indictment against a whole 
people; for he draws a sharp line between North and South, and 
even within the boundaries of Prussia he points to the territory 
stretching from the Elbe to the Russian frontier as the head and 
front of the offence. The Junker, in his arrogance and his 
ignorance, is pilloried asthe enemy of liberty at home and of peace 
abroad. It is the fault of the Junkers that Prussia is still, in the 
words of Prince Bilow, ‘‘ A nation of soldiers and officials,’’ as 
it was in the days of Frederick William I. and his greater son. The 
constitution reluctantly granted by Frederick William IV. in 1850 
is but a thin veil through which the outlines of absolutism remain 
clearly visible; and a modification of the indefensible three-class 
system of suffrage, though often promised, has never been made. 
As Mr. Dawson reminds us, all the constitutions in the Empire 
have been granted by its princes, and not a line can be changed 
without their consent. The iron rule of Prussia weighs heavily on 
all its citizens, cramping individuality and discouraging initiative; 
but the burden lies heaviest on her unwilling subjects, the Poles, 
the Danes, and the Alsatians. ‘‘ What is wrong ’’ with Prussia 
is that her ruling caste is afraid that liberty will destroy its 
privileges, and therefore keeps it at arm’s length. 

While in her internal life there has been no change in Prussia’s 
political system, the foreign policy of the Empire has been 
revolutionised by William II. Our author leaves it an open ques- 
tion whether he has worked for war; but he points out that he 
who has rebuked so many things and so many people has never 
rebuked the wild dreams of the Pan-Germans, who have flooded the 
country with their incendiary literature, of which copious samples 


* What ts Wrong with Germany? by W. H. Dawson. (Longmans, rare, price 2s.) 
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may be seen in these pages. So long as such men exert an influence 
in the Fatherland, the peace of the world hangs by a thread. That 
their ravings have been sternly rebuked by Paulsen, Nippold, and 
many others of their countrymen, is shown by Mr. Dawson, who 
pays repeated tributes to the sanity and moderation of the Socialists, 
both in peace and war. The common belief that the whole country 
has been for some years crazed with Jingoism is unfounded. In 
the Reichstag elections of January, 1912, while the excitement of 
the Morocco crisis was unabated, the Socialists polled 44 million 
votes for a policy of peace and democratic reform. Even now they 
do not forget that their worst enemies are to be found in their 
own country. The problem before Europe is not only to defeat 
the German armies, but to help the progressive and enlightened 
sections of the population to obtain control of the machine of 
Government. On the necessity as well as the difficulties of such 
an operation the reader will find more information in this pro- 
foundly interesting book than in any other volume which the war 
has produced. 
GEPZG; 


seo IHW A Vi ROLS.* 


This quite notable volume of war poems, by the Rev. John S. 
Carroll, D.D., the Minister of St. John’s United Free Church, 
Glasgow, and his daughter, is published with the intent that the 
profits ‘‘ will be devoted entirely to the Belgian Relief Fund,’’ and 
we venture to commend it to our readers. Both Dr. Carroll and 
his daughter have a true poetic gift, and these poems show a 
profound insight into the unchanging pathos of war-time, as well 
as into the terrible responsibility of Germany for the present war. 
The sonnet entitled ‘‘ Righteousness and Peace have Kissed each 
‘* Other ’’? demands quotation :— 


‘* Be still, sweet Peace, and dry thy burning tears ; 
I am thy sister War, and love thee well ; 
Yea, and for love I storm with shot and shell, 
And pierce thy soul with wounds and deaths and fears, 
And break before thine eyes thy hopes and joys, 
Thy tabrets and thy pipes and palaces, 
Thy cities and thy treasures of the seas, 
Thy silken pleasures and thy gilded toys! 


* “Oy Sing a Sang at Least”?: War and Other Verses, by John S. Carroll and 
Kathleen Mary Carroll. Published by the Authors, Innisfail, Newlands, Glasgow 
(price 6d.). 
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‘“ Ah, Peace, where is our elder sister gone— 
She, the true heir and queen of all thy realm? 
’Tis for her sake that thus I overwhelm 
Thy fair prosperities, lest Hell should yawn. 
Recall our exiled sister from distress, 
Kiss her pure lips: her name is Righteousness ! ”’ 


The sonnet ‘‘To Albert the King’”’ is a fine poem, while few 
will fail to appreciate ‘‘ The Motherland,’’ which includes the 
pathetic lines :— 


‘‘ One by a camp-fire in the forest lonely, 
Saw Dover cliffs rise sudden, white and sheer ; 
One gazing round the swooning veldt saw only 
Snowdon’s Five Peaks against the skyline clear ; 


‘“‘ From one the Australasian bushlands faded, 

He felt the spray that sweeps the Hebrides ; 
And one, with Indian heats fordone and jaded, 

Saw Connemara cliffs and wild grey seas! ”’ 


Again, the conception in ‘‘ Germania’’ of the spirits of the great 
Germans of past days brooding in sorrow over her dreadful moral 
downfall is fine :— 


‘“ Then in their country’s death they seemed to die 
A second death beside the grey dead sea ; 
They faded and a wail rose to the sky: 
It was a dirge, Germania, for thee! ”’ 


Miss Carroll’s poems possibly show some signs of youthful 
melancholy and immaturity, a fact that is a good sign, for she has 
certainly a poetic and inventive mind: ‘‘ Tyr-na’n’og,’’ the Celtic 
land of immortal youth, is very excellent romance, ‘‘ All Souls’ 
“Eve”? is full of spiritual insight, while her prefatory poem is 
notable :— 


““ For how could we, with nought to fear, 
In city office, car or train, 
Only intent on worldly gain, 
See the Heroic Age draw near? 


““ A certain year, a certain month, 
A sudden struggle, right with wrong, 
And we know not to smile or weep 
That we have lived so long.” 


We may add that the various dialect poems reach a noble standard 
of pathos and art. 
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DEDRAMATISING THE DRAMA.* 


The publication of Macbeth in the form of a novel founded on 
Shakespeare’s tragedy by ‘‘a popular novelist,’? has lately come 
to hand, and in consequence the question is forced upon the reader : 
is such a transformation possible or permissible from a literary 
point of view? It is an effort entirely apart from Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, which are really little more 
than the argument, or setting forth in brief, of the characters and 
action of the play, without addition or subtraction; very 
charmingly done, and most useful to the young and would-be 
student of Shakespeare, arousing his interest by the story alone, 
and freeing it from the difficulty of its dramatic form; such was 
Charles Lamb’s purpose, and well he accomplished it, with a 
delightful simplicity and succinct rendering of the plot, for which 
succeeding generations of young students are ever grateful. 

But the point now at issue is, can the process of dedramatising 
take place without loss to the original text, and is the result as a 
separate effort satisfactory? To the true student of Shakespeare 
the answer is undoubtedly in the negative. ‘‘ To clothe upon ”’ the 
work of a great master is surely to detract from it, and though much 
of the actual wording of the play is used in these novels—there are 
several of them—it loses force and romance when uttered in con- 
junction with the prose setting of the story, however well told— 
and they are told well—and with however much knowledge. 
But, alas! Even the acting of a great play is a hedging in of 
any given character to the limit of the understanding and ability 
of the actor who personates the part, and so even the drama loses 
by the presentation, for it is no longer an open book that he 
who runs may read, but it is crystallised or petrified into one 
and one form only, and is no longer a psychological study appealing 
to each individual differently. 

Take for instance the character of Lady Macbeth in this 
‘“novel’’; revenge is the motive power, we are told. This may 
be historically true, but it is not Shakespeare, and the Lady 
Macbeth of the drama no longer exists for us; it is a matter of 
material cause and effect, not a study of a mind perverted by 
ambition and the working of the Powers of hell. The introduction 
of minor characters, not in the original plays, and a love theme 
running through the narrative, necessary no doubt in the novel, 
but of which there is no hint in the play, again disturb the mind. 
One can only compare it with overstaging, which proclaims weak- 
ness rather than strength; one feels instinctively that Shakespeare 
must not be tampered with. And again, if this attempt be made 


* Macbeth, Novels from Shakespeare Series. (Price 6s.) 
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on educational grounds, there it fails also, for it leaves a wrong 
impression on the mind, and truth, not historic, but dramatic, is 
sacrificed, and nothing gained thereby. 

Let us for a moment imagine the effect that would be produced 
by introducing other characters into any of the Bible narratives, 
which are terse and almost bald in detail, but express both tragedy 
and pathos to an extent impossible in any other form; which are 
hammered into the mind with a directness which never fails: no 
prose novel founded on these stories with characters and local 
scenery added could possibly produce the same effect. 

If the foregoing argument is true, one may fairly deduce from 
it the conclusion that the result of dedramatising Shakespeare is 
not a success; it is neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 


S. DE M. 


WAR AND DEMOCRACY.* 


This is a most instructive and suggestive book. Whether we 
agree or disagree with the conclusions of the writers, we must 
admit that they grapple boldly with the main issues before us, 
and that they have carefully studied the facts that throw light on 
those issues. They realise the advantages which we have gained 
by our freer and less mechanical conditions, and at the same time 
they feel the need of a clearer recognition by Europe of the binding 
nature of international law. Mr. J. Dover Wilson, in his 
essay on the National idea, points out very forcibly how the 
Congress of Vienna set forth nominally the same programme 
of reform which is advocated by those who are struggling 
against Germany now; and yet it failed to carry out its 
supposed aims because it had not grasped the principle of 
nationality, and only desired to establish ‘‘ exact equipoise among 
“the great States,’’ and by its interference in the internal affairs 
of France it established a precedent which was dangerous to 
national liberty. He therefore rightly warns us that we should 
scrutinise with the greatest possible care any new proposals to 
““re-erect the Concert of Europe as a permanent and authoritative 
‘tribunal’? ; and that such an international tribunal might easily 
become as dangerous to the liberties of the people as ever was the 
Holy Alliance. 

With Mr. Zimmern’s very able and careful study of the develop- 
ment of Germany I do not propose to deal at length; but it is 


*War and Democracy, by R. W. Seton Watson, J. Dover Wilson, Alfred E. 
Zimmern, Arthur Greenwood. (Messrs. Macmillan, price 2s. net.) 
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worth while to note one or two points. The first point is the 
attention fixed by Mr. Zimmern on the mutually evil effects which 
the policies of the German and Russian Governments have pro- 
duced on each other. This consideration might have been even 
further developed: for, by a curious Nemesis, these relations go 
far to explain the hatred and dread felt by the Germans for Russia 
—a hatred which has called forth whatever of popular feeling may 
now be found in Germany in favour of the present war. But Mr. 
Zimmern makes a very one-sided statement when he speaks of the 
militarist “‘ school of thought which has been steadily gaining 
‘ground in Germany,” as if these were the only political ideas 
which have secured any hold on the German people. I have it, 
on the authority of a person who had special opportunities of 
observation, that the desire for peace, and the appreciation of its 
value, had also steadily gained ground in Germany of late years; 
and that it was the dread of that ‘‘ poison of pacific ideas ’’ which 
provoked the military party to make their final blow. When a 
vain and half-crazy ruler is assailed by appeals for sympathy from 
Opposite parties, must not the visions of world-conquest be far 
more attractive than the soberer pictures of peaceful life? And 
is Mr. Zimmern quite sure that we are free from the same danger? 
May we not still recall Burke’s impressive warning: ‘‘ Among the 
“precautions against ambition, it may not be amiss to take one 
“precaution against our own. I must fairly say I dread our own 
““ power and ambition; I dread our being too much dreaded.”’ 

Of Mr. Seton Watson’s first essay I feel reluctance to speak, not 
only because he is a well-known expert on the special subject with 
which he deals, but, still more, because he has spoken of my own 
contributions to the study of this subject so kindly that I might 
be suspected of a desire to repay compliments, if I expressed in 
detail my admiration for the way in which he deals with the 
Slavonic question. But I may emphasise the importance of his 
second essay, in which he deals with the ‘‘ issues of the war.’’ 
People are very ready just now to reconstruct Europe after their own 
ideals. Itis, therefore, now that one needsa student like Mr. Seton- 
Watson to point out the difficulties before us. I would specially 
call attention to his treatment of the Trieste question on page 264, 
and of the Transylvanian question on page 268. From his remarks 
on those questions some hasty theorisers may learn the extremely 
complicated character of the problems with which we have to deal. 
Again, on pages 281 to 282, he points out the danger of under- 
estimating the civilisation and culture of those small States that 
have grown to manhood under wholly different conditions from our 
own. On page 284 I note with pleasure Mr. Seton-Watson’s hearty 
sympathy with the national feeling of the Jews. 
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The anonymous essay on foreign policy has three points of 
interest. First, the writer wisely emphasises the need of a greater 
study of foreign policy by British electors, as a condition precedent 
to any real democratic control of the Foreign Office. Secondly, he 
raises the important question how far a democratic policy would 
necessarily be pacific. This point is well worth weighing; but I 
think the writer rather overlooks the changes which have taken 
place in Europe since those struggles for freedom of the nineteenth 
century, which, no doubt, produced a democratic desire for military 
intervention. That desire may have been wise or foolish; but I 
believe that many of those, who thought that force was needed 
to form small States, would now realise that peace is necessary 
to preserve them. Perhaps even that very change of opinion, 
which has diverted public attention from foreign policy, is due 
to the greater interest now shown in the internal and pacific 
development of our own and other countries. 

Mr. Greenwood, in the penultimate essay, has pointed out the 
exhaustion and impoverishment which must necessarily follow this 
war; and yet he too expects that it will be followed by an era of 
social regeneration which is to arise, in some mysterious manner, 
from the greater wisdom and sobriety which he assumes will be 
learnt from the war. These contradictory fears and aspirations 
haunt us all just now; and they are, as a rule, strikingly embodied 
in this volume; but I cannot help regretting that the book should 
end with the suggestions made by Mr. Zimmern at the conclusion 
of the last essay. 


C. E. MAuvrRICcE. 


CONTRACT SsIN Wa Rae Nhe * 


Professor W. F. Trotter has performed a real service to the lay 
as well as the legal public in bringing together in one compact, 
well-printed volume the Cases, Statutes, Orders in Council 
(prefaced by a lucid statement of the law) relating to a subject of 
profound interest and importance to English traders at the present 
time, the subject of contracts in war time. We wish that Professor 
Trotter had delayed his book till the recent important decisions 
of the Court of Appeal had been delivered, and that the index had 
been more adequate. An index of fifteen pages to a volume of nearly 
500 pages does not meet the needs of the working lawyer. An 


*The Law of Contract During War, with Leading Cases, Statutes, and Orders 
in Council, by William Finlayson Trotter, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), Barrister at 
Law, and Advocate, Professor of Law in the University of Sheffield. (William 
Hodge & Co., price 15s. net.) 
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index of fifty pages would scarcely be adequate. We say this in 
view of a further edition. 

The problem before the lawyer at the outbreak of war is as to 
how the new condition of things will affect existing and future 
contracts. Trading intercourse with the enemy is forbidden during 
war time: how does that rule affect existing, how does it limit 
future contracts? First of all, of course, we must ascertain who is 
an alien enemy, and then we must find out if all, and if not all 
what, classes of alien enemies come within the rule. Professor 
Trotter defines an alien enemy ‘‘as a natural-born or naturalised 
““ subject of, or any other person resident or carrying on business 
‘“‘in, a State for the time being at war with His Majesty.’ It was 
decided as long ago as 1698 in our Courts that the validity of a 
man’s contracts ‘“‘ does not depend on his nationality, nor even on 
‘“ what is his real domicile, but on the place or places in which he 
““ carries on his business or businesses.’? An alien enemy, there- 
fore, for this purpose must include anyone, even a British subject 
of undoubted loyalty, who is willingly carrying on business in the 
enemy country, and does not include an enemy (duly licensed) who 
is carrying on business here, or an enemy in a foreign neutral 
country. The present writer is inclined to think that the latter 
proposition is subject to certain safeguards, though the point has 
not yet been raised in our Courts: a German merchant in Rotterdam 
engaged in promoting the continuous transport of contraband to 
Germany is, in his opinion, an alien enemy, and contracts with 
him are invalid. 

The principle underlying the whole doctrine is simplicity 
itself: a person who is assisting the enemy by increasing 
the sum-total of its trade and turnover is, if resident in England, a 
subject for criminal proceedings, and if resident in the enemy 
country an alien enemy. It is here suggested that such person, 
if resident in a neutral country and a subject of the enemy, is an 
alien enemy. This view was not held in 1698, but there has been a 
growth of law since that time, and it is clear that he is at least as 
dangerous as an enemy resident in his own country. Commercial 
domicile, by which a trader even without residence becomes a 
merchant of the country where, and to the extent to which there, 
he carries on trade, may be taken to be a_ working, 
though incomplete, test of enemy character for contractual 
purposes. It is here suggested that commercial neutral 
domicile may under certain circumstances involve enemy 
characteristics. Professor Trotter lays down the general rule 
that ‘‘ National character is determined for all commercial 
‘“ purposes by the domicile of the party,’’ and adds, “this 
‘““ general rule has been applied by the English Courts to the case 
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‘of Englishmen domiciled in a neutral country,’’ but states two 
exceptions, ‘‘ firstly, the rule has not been applied to the case of 
‘‘alien enemies’? domiciled in England, but not holding the 
license of the Crown; and secondly, ‘‘a person must not be found 
‘‘in hostility to his native country.’’ On the whole we have a 
consistent body of doctrine on the position of an alien enemy in 
relation to contract, but it is to be hoped that the Courts will resist 
(as the Crown, by Article 5 of the Proclamation relating to Trading 
with the Enemy of October 8th, 1914, has resisted) the dangerous 
tendency to give freedom to an enemy domiciled in a neutral 
country. On this point Professor Trotter holds the sound ground 
that the English decisions sanction no such view. 

If, then, we are satisfied as to who an alien enemy is, what about 
contracts in force on the opening of war? Professor Trotter sums 
up the law (taking into account the American decisions) as follows: 


‘“An executory contract concluded with an alien enemy before 
the outbreak of war is merely suspended during the war as regards 
the right to performance and the right of action. But such a con- 
tract is either avoided or dissolved by the outbreak of war (1) if 
it enures to the aid of the enemy; or (2) if it is in its nature 
incapable of suspension. A contract will in its nature be incapable 
of suspension (a) if its proper performance necessitates intercourse 
with the enemy during the war ; or (b) where time is of the essence 
of the contract; or (c) where the parties cannot, on conclusion 
of peace, be made equal, for the revival of contracts suspended by 
war is based on considerations of equity and justice.’’ 


That seems, again, a consistent body of doctrine that will be almost 
certainly applied in the present war. 

Contracts made during the war with alien enemies are illegal and 
void, at any rate if such contracts amount to trading with the 
enemy; but this rule does not apply where the Crown has issued 
the necessary licence or licences for the suspension of the rule, nor 
does it apply to contracts of necessity entered into by prisoners 
of war, or probably to what are known as ransom contracts. The 
whole question of trading with the enemy is dealt with at length in 
the Proclamations of September 9th and October 8th, 1914, and 
by two Statutes (4 & 5, Geo. 5, c. 87, and 5, Geo. 5, c. 12). On 
the whole, the Crown has protected the interests of the country, 
while keeping in mind the necessary elasticity of trade. But we 
should mention here two very important decisions of the Court of 
Appeal decided since this book was published. On January 1oth 
a Court of seven judges held that an alien enemy, unless authorised 
by the Crown, cannot sue during the war in the King’s Courts, 
but that he can be sued and can appear and be heard in defence, 
and has, as a defendant, a full right of appeal. The right to defend 
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and appeal was in question. It was a doubtful point, especially on 
the question of counterclaim, and it is good to have it set at rest. 
In a further case, the same Court, with one dissentient, held that 
payment to a company registered in England was not payment to 
an alien enemy, even when all the shares were held by alien enemies. 
Lord Justice Buckley’s dissenting judgment seems the sounder 
view, whether considered from the point of view of law, policy, or 
metaphysics. 


Y= > 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


We hasten to draw attention to an important illustrated volume on 
“* Rural Housing ’’ (T. Fisher Unwin, price 7s. 6d. net), by William G. 
Savage, B.Sc., M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H., the Medical Officer of Health for 
the County of Somerset. Dr. Savage significantly and wisely points out 
that his ‘‘ book is not concerned with political capital, only with pro- 
‘“ moting efficient rural housing.’’ In his historical sketch Dr. Savage 
distinguishes between the cottage of the “‘ primary village’’ and the 
squatters’ cottages in the woods and the waste. There was probably 
always overcrowding inthe cottage itself, and the problem of overcrowding 
was intensified by the fact that from 1760 to 1790, and later, the old 
law as to the preservation of cottages was neglected and many cottages 
dismantled. As population increased in the nineteenth century, the over- 
crowding increased, and the type of new cottage in the ‘‘ open” 
village deteriorated. The number of single bedroom cottages was, and 
indeed is, appalling. Between 1885 and 1895 there was, however, a 
distinct improvement, but there has been little change during the last 
twenty years either in conditions or rent. Much cottage accommodation 
to-day is in an insanitary and deplorable condition. But ‘‘ the housing 
““ question of to-day is even more a question of sufficiency of houses than 
“‘it is one of the quality of those existing. . . . To-day, the funda- 
““mental factors are an actual shortage in very many of our rural 
‘‘parishes of cottages of any quality—good, bad, or indifferent; a 
‘“ higher standard of life, a quickened sanitary conscience, which declares 
“that many of the existing cottages are insanitary and unfit to live in 
‘“(the destruction of which would increase the shortage), and a nearly 
“total cessation of building of cottages in purely rural areas, due to 
‘* the inability to build at a figure which will secure an economic rent.’’ 
Dr. Savage then takes us in detail through the present Rural Housing 
laws, and points out the inadequacy of the existing law to deal with the 
problem ; he shows us existing housing conditions ; ‘‘ the insanitary 
‘‘ house, and its conversion into a satisfactory dwelling ;’’ the present 
shortage, the present requirements, the relation of housing and health, 
and ‘‘ the solution of the Rural Housing Problem ”’ along the lines of an 
adequate State subsidy. We fully agree as to a State subsidy. We trust 
that this invaluable book will be found in every public library. 


zw 


Tn ‘‘ A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
‘* Research ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 20s. net), Professor 
A. T. Robertson, of Louisville, a singularly prolific as well as profound 
writer and an earnest student of the New Testament, both from the point 
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of view of its message to the world and from that of its linguistic 
problems, gives us the result of twelve years’ labour. The former Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation at Louisville, Dr. Broadus, had 
suggested to his assistant, who was to become his successor, a new 
edition of Winer’s Grammar. But a new work was obviously necessary, 
and when Dr. J. H. Moulton’s Grammar was announced, Professor 
Robertson had gone too far to draw back. ‘‘ The Grammar aims to keep 
‘‘in touch at salient points with the results of comparative philology and 
‘‘ historical grammar, as the true linguistic science. . . . I have 
‘“ simply sought in a modest way to keep the Greek of the New Testament 
‘ out in the middle of the linguistic stream so far as it is proper to do so.”’ 
Dr. Robertson, while recording the offensive attack of Alfred Gudemann, 
of Munich, on American scholarship, and Professor Paul Shorey’s reply 
as to ‘‘ the need of rescuing scholarship itself from the German yoke,”’ 
nevertheless pays a most generous tribute to ‘‘the painstaking and 
‘* scientific investigation of the Germans at every turn.’’ ‘‘ The republic 
‘of letters is cosmopolitan. In common with all modern linguists I have 
‘‘leaned upon Brugmann and Delbriick as masters in linguistic 
‘“learning.’’ But he has relied, too, on Broadus, on Gildersleeve ‘‘ the 
‘‘ American Hellenist,’’ who is fully enough appreciated in Germany, 
Dr. J. H. Moulton, and others. This vast volume ‘‘is designed for 
‘* advanced students in theological schools, for the use of teachers, for 
‘“ scholarly pastors who wish a comprehensive grammar of the Greek 
‘“New Testament on the desk for constant use, for all who make a 
‘“ thorough study of the New Testament, or who are interested in the 
‘“ study of language, and for libraries.’ The work contains an intro- 
duction which carefully summarises the new material available, 
such, for instance, as Greek inscriptions, new knowledge of dia- 
lects, Papyri and Ostraca, Middle and Byzantine and Modern Greek, and 
new knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic. The second part deals, in 
nearly 250 pages, with Accidence, and so we are carried on to the vast 
section on Syntax, ‘‘ the picture of the orderly marshalling of words to 
‘“express ideas.’’ The rules of Syntax really “‘ express the life of lan- 
““cuage.’’? We can give no idea here of the patient labour that Dr. 
Robertson has devoted to this vast field. The volume is a monument of 
knowledge, the accumulation of which is an industrious achievement 
worthy of the scholars of the Renaissance. 


> o—< —__-_- 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. Robert Mackintosh has done useful work in producing his 
theological study entitled “‘ Albrecht Ritschl and His School ’’ (Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, price 7s. 6d. net). He tells us that he ‘‘ in youth, when 
‘largely influenced by Hegel through the medium of Edward Caird, was 
‘“attracted to Ritschl by a sense that the latter recognised the decisive 
‘* place of Christ in Christian faith—a truth which seemed to slip through 
‘“‘the meshes of Hegelian dialectic.’ Ritschl is capable of taking men 
back to something like the hereditary creed of the Church. His school 
are endeavouring to restate ‘‘ Christianity for the Modern world ’’; 
though why it should need restating when textual criticism has done its 
full work, we are unable to see. In blunt fashion, however, Ritschl has 
dislodged the almost silly @ priori Christianity preached by Baur. We 
like his empiricism and his frank truth. He believed that if what we call 
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the counter Reformation had been the Reformation, there would have 
been no Protestantism, and this, of course, is a truism, as it would have 
removed the need for Protestantism. But historically this is unsound, 
for by the fifteenth century Catholicism was very far gone in corruption 
and inefficiency. Protestantism, in fact, gave it new centuries of life. 
It is interesting to note that this scholar (born in 1822, died in 1889) 
declined to see Hellenism playing a part in the earliest growth of 
Christianity, and suggested a complete reconciliation of attitude 
between Our Lord and St. Paul. Albrecht Ritschl was a con- 
servative if an unusual or even perverse higher critic. But 
he was an honest historian, especially in Church doctrine. ‘‘ He 
‘“looked forward hopefully to union with Rome _ when _ the 
““Church of Rome had risen to the spiritual level of Pro- 
‘““testantism. This is wholesome frankness. It may help to counterpoise 
““not merely Ultramontanism, but the provinciality of the average 
“* Anglican mind.’’ We should, however, not have said, and we are sure 
that Ritschl would not have said this. There is a certain insularity that 
touches all Churches, even Roman Catholicism, in England, but it is 
not ‘‘ provincial ’’ insularity. That we leave to Central Europe, to which 
Ritschl might have played the part of Luther over again, Luther to the 
Lutherans ! 
% * % 

‘““ The Kaiser’s War’’ (Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., price 
2s. net), by Mr. Austin Harrison, is opened by an introduction by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who says ‘‘ For my own part, ever since the great 
““ Franco-German War of 1870-71, I have constantly warned our people at 
““ home what the new Empire inaugurated at Versailles in January, 1871, 
‘“ meant for Europe and ourselves.’’ As long ago as 1871 Mr. Harrison 
declared that such an Empire must run the career of Napoleon I. So it 
has proved. Mr. Austin Harrison, who has been for ten years a 
journalist in Germany and Austria, penetrates with much truth into the 
motives and ideals of modern Germany. Hers is a philosophy gone 
wrong “‘ because it left out of account the moral forces of mankind, and 
““ so the beliefs, and the powers behind those beliefs, of other people.’’ 
The series of failures for which the Kaiser is personally responsible are 
set out with irresistible force. The shameful Kriiger telegram, the effort 
since 1898 to separate the English and German elements in the United 
States, the hypocritical ‘‘ backing ’’ of Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
war—a fact never forgiven by Japan—the mistakes in Morocco, in the 
Bagdad railway scheme, in her misjudgment of the relations of Italy, 
France, and England, in her misjudgment of the Balkan War, and, 
to-day, her misjudgment of the power and cohesion of the Allies: these 
things are laid at the Kaiser’s door personally. He is the troubler of 
Europe: ‘‘ For fifteen years the Kaiser has sat in Potsdam, like a black 
‘“ panther gnawing at his tail, trying to set Europe by the ears, bullying 
‘‘ France, deceiving England, goading on the Austrians to push down 
‘* southwards, now fawning upon Russia, now insolently repelling her, 
‘boasting, talking, and disturbing—-and one by one the peoples have 
‘*turned from him.’’ In due time the German people will turn from 
their betrayer, from the man who has led them to destruction. Mr. 
Harrison gives us a list of the Kaiser’s political and military miscalcu- 
lations in the present war. It seems almost impossible that any one man 
could have committed so many errors. But all admit that the Kaiser is an 
unusual person. We do not at all agree with Mr. Harrison’s views as to 
the necessary brutality of war. To adopt his view is really to adopt the 
German attitude towards conduct in the field. 
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Colonel L. W. Shakespear has done work of extreme importance in 
preparing his ‘‘ History of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, and North- 
‘‘ Eastern Frontier ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price ros. net). The work is 
dedicated to the Assam Military Police Force ‘‘ with whom I had the 
‘honour of serving several happy, interesting years—the Wardens of 
‘our long stretch of North-Eastern Marches.’’ Here Colonel Shake- 
spear has weaved into a fascinating narrative the scattered sources of 
the history of Assam, known through long ages as ‘‘ a land of mystery 
‘‘and witchcraft.’? The people of the land to-day are a folk without 
energy, exhausted perhaps in stock. Our earliest date is between 316— 
292 B.C., when Assam is mentioned on the Allahabad pillar and was even 
then a civilised land. We get various other early inscriptions that show 
remote Hindu influence. We find a Gupta dynasty from the fourth to 
the ninth century, a Rajput dynasty till the twelfth century, a Senas 
(Bengal) dynasty in Western Assam from that century. Much marching 
and counter-marching took place through these highlands in ancient 
days. Upper Assam was long dominated by three tribes—the Kacharis 
from the foot of the Darjiling hills, and to-day the occupants of the district 
of Cachor ; the Kocches, whose realm comprised Kamarupa ; and iastly, 
the Ahoms, who have preserved ‘‘ a definite history of events in Upper 
‘* Assam since their arrival there about 1220 a.D. They were non- 
‘** Buddhist Shans of the great Tai race. . . . These people held sway 
‘‘in the Brahmaputra Valley until the troubles with the Burmese in 1825 
‘“led to the appearance on the scene of the last dominant Power—the 
‘“ English.’’ Colonel Shakespear gives a historical review of these three 
tribes, and the story will be found both of value and interest. It is only 
possible here to draw the attention of all students of Indian history to this 
important footnote with its record of tribal history, of social life, of 
religion and religious monuments (the ‘‘ Stonehenge ’’ at Togwena in the 
Naja Hills is very remarkable), of organisation, customs, and weapons. 
The illustrations are of great use in a book that will add to the reputation 
of Colonel Shakespear as a historian and student of customary lore. 

* * % 


‘* The Methodist’s Who’s Who ”’ (Charles H. Kelly, price 3s. 6d. net), 
since it first appeared in 1910, has increased in size by over 200 pages, a 
sure sign that the book is meeting an increasing demand. In the sixth 
issue ‘‘ the lists of ministers and laymen in the various Churches of 
‘* Gcumenical Methodism kave become much more complete than in any 
‘* previous edition. There is still room for development, and the help of 
‘“ everyone who finds the volume useful will be prized in securing new 
‘‘names and fresh subscribers.’’ A new feature is the year’s obituary. 
The biographies of persons well known in Methodism are condensed but 
clear, and include Methodist workers in all parts of the world. Informa- 
tion is given as ‘‘ to the various branches of Methodism, with the names 
‘‘of Presidents of the Home Churches, the Bishops of the Methodist 
‘“ Churches in the United States, and Secretaries and officers of various 
‘““funds. A brief history of each Church is added, with statistics and 
‘‘ other information.’’ The Churches are numerous: The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, the Methodist Church in Ireland, the Primitive 
Methodist Church, the United Methodist Church (comprising the New 
Connexion, the Bible Christians, and the Methodist Free Churches, which 
represent a Union of the seceders of 1828, 1836, and 1850), the Wesleyan 
Reform Union, the Independent Methodist Churches, the Methodism of 
America, Australasia, and South Africa, France, and most other Euro- 
pean countries. Decennial Conferences are tending to centralise all 
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Methodist bodies. To-day there are nearly 55,000 ministers, 107,000 lay 

preachers, nearly 10,000,000 Church members and probationers, and over 

8,000,000 Sunday scholars. It is a great movement with a great future. 
* * * 

Thirty years’ arduous study, sothe author tells us, has been compressed 
into the new edition of Mr. A. W. Benn’s ‘‘ Greek Philosophers ”’ 
(Messrs. Smith Elder, price 18s. net), a comprehensive and profound 
survey of thought from the time of Thales (Seventh century B.C.) to 
that of Plotinus and Proclus (410-485 A.D.)—the last original Neo- 
Platonist. Perhaps the two most interesting chapters are those on the 
Place of Socrates in Greek Philosophy and on Plato as a Reformer. 
Socrates introduced definitions into philosophy, and the scientific method 
best suited to the study of mental phenomena—he was advanced enough 
in moral sentiment to hold that virtue was the same for both men and 
women—he felt profoundly that truth was a common possession, not the 
privilege of a favoured few; he carried life into ideas and ideas into 
life. He, like Plato, was convinced of the existence of God as a mind 
working through the entire universe, and both held that religious instruc- 
tion should form the basis of education. Plato believed in immortality— 
though perhaps not in personal immortality. Curiously enough, Plato 
urges women of the aristocratic class to enter military service, for, he 
argues, the difference between the sexes, as far as strength and intel- 
ligence go, is one of degree rather than of kind. He also contended 
that even the highest political offices should be open to women of ability, 
and that women should receive the same training as men, and be asso- 
ciated with men in work. Yet, perhaps, as Mr. Benn says, the position 
of women was never lower than in the classic age of Greek life and 
thought—in Rome women were far more highly thought of and had 
apparently unfettered social freedom. 

* * * 


This little book on ‘‘ Austria and the Austrian People’’ (Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, price 1s. net), which tells us, after an historical 
chapter, of the religions, politics, languages, literature, commerce, 
industry, racial composition, constitution, manners, customs, ideals, 
ambitions, and military strength of modern Austria, assures us that 
the economic value of the alliance between Germany and Austria is the 
“ ratio existentiae of the Triple Entente [sic, ? Alliance] with its logical 
‘offspring of Pan-Germanism.’’ We are inclined to doubt this. 
Prussia, and therefore modern Germany, was and is strong enough to 
control Austria and force her to do whatever was and is required to push 
forward Pan-Prussianism. ‘This would be the same if Austria had no 
economic significance, but was merely a supplier of armed men and a 
warder of many marches. If the economic question was really signifi- 
cant, Austria would not have been shot out of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion with ignominy in 1866. Since 1867, in Austria and Hungary German 
and Magyar have been the dominating nationalities, crushing down 
Latin and Slav alike. To Austria came a choice: Should she rule by 
force or by freedom? If by freedom, the dominance of the German and 
the Magyar must go. She chose force and the War of 1914. 

* * * 


The temptation to review the volumes of verse that to-day hasten from 
the press, is not great, though it must be admitted that there is more 
originality to-day than in recent years. But occasionally a volume of 
note appears ; a volume striking new ore. Of such a kind is the brown- 
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paper bound volume (by an anonymous author) entitled ‘‘ For Better or 
Worse, and other Poems ’’ (Wm. Reeves, price 2s.)._ In seventy-seven 
stanzas of eight ten-foot lines followed by an Alexandrine (A Spenserian 
stanza) the poet traces the meeting, courtship, marriage, and married life 
of a suburban couple of quite the middle-class with a small income. The 
psychology of the poem is, in its way, as remarkable as the psychology 
of James Lee’s Wife and the startling chiaroscuro transitions from banal 
realism to high flights of fancy give an unmistakable if not always 
pleasant note to the theme. The obscurity of the poem is certainly wilful, 
and is as certainly a device that renders the theme possible. After all, 
the soul of a married woman with young children and one incompetent 
servant is not less the subject of poetry than the soul of Miranda. But 
we are all so near each other in the suburbs that it is difficult to place 
those multitudinous souls—bank clerks and toilsome housewives with 
appearances to keep up and family quarrels to keep down—in perspective. 
The description of the cooking of the dinner for a family dinner party 
(‘‘ the feast is one of simmering family broils ’’) and the description of the 
whist that follows is painfully realistic, but as vivid, in its way, as the 
description of Love earlier in the poem. 
“ But where was, Love !—Love awed and filled with fear, 

That, when it worships, may not lift its eyes, 

That, when it prays, lets not the loved one hear, 

That longs for service only, and lives and dies 

A flaming soul set fire to by her eyes, 

A soul that burns in anguish, secretly, 

Or leaps like the first sunbeam of sunrise, 

A soul so glad her silent thrall to be, 

A soul so loathing of aught might make it free!” 
The author of this poem (we venture to suggest her sex) stands in the 
vista of great possibilities. If she will stoop to clarity and bow down 
to technique, she will stoop to conquer. 

* * * 


In a period when we are striving to understand the causes of the 
war that Germany has thrust upon Europe, we may welcome a popular 
book on the history of Germany in the ‘‘ Making of the Nations ’’ series, 
‘‘ Germany ’’ (Messrs. A. & C. Black, price 7s. 6d. net), by Mr. A. W. 
Holland. The early medizval history is traced, we are made to see the 
migrations of the Germans, the foundation of the Medizeval Empire, we 
have a pen-picture of medizval Germany, we see the troubled land during 
the Reformation and the Wars of religion, of the Spanish succession, of 
Frederick the Great, of Napoleon, and then we are given the history of 
modern Germany down to the reconciliation last year of Hohenzollern 
and Guelph. Much matter in a little room. 

* x * 


We are glad to note the publication of a volume which exhibits with 
useful jllustrations American activities in applied education, the record 
of the ‘‘ General Board of Education,’’ founded by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller in 1902, and now published by the Board from its New York Office 
(61, Broadway) under the title, ‘‘ The General Education Board: An 
“Account of its Activities, 1902-1914.’’ We read here how the Board 
has stimulated every branch of National Education, the Education of 
Children in Agriculture, Rural Education, Negro Education, Secondary 
and Higher and Medical Education. We have here a further proof that 
quasi-private effort can go far to stimulate and enlarge a State system 
of education, a fact well recognised in England in all periods, ~ 
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N EVER has a more serious problem been presented to the 

minds of those who feel instinctively that Belgium, by her 
history and her position, is more than others predestined to take 
an active part in the collective life of the world and in the 
organisation of the Society of States, which must result from 
the awful cataclysm which has burst upon humanity. Fate has 
placed Belgium at the cross-roads of the nations. Through her 
country passed the hordes which invaded the Continent long ago 
and precipitated the fall of the Roman Empire. Since then she 
has been involved, directly or indirectly, in all the important 
events which have distracted Europe. Charlemagne, Charles V.., 
Louis XIV., Napoleon have ruled her. Spain, Austria, Germany, 
France, Holland, England, Russia have seen her soil trampled 
by their troops, and reddened with the blood of their soldiers. 
Bruges and Ghent have trafficked with the most distant countries, 
just as much as Venice or Amsterdam. Antwerp is one of the 
greatest gates open to the vast maritime littoral. In music and in 
painting Belgium has been an undisputed originator, and her 
literary men have finally compelled universal attention. Her 
commerce per head of her population is the greatest in the world, 
and surpasses that of the most prosperous countries. Her agri- 
culture has forced from unpromising soil the most unexpected 
crops, and supplies luxuries to the capitals of neighbouring 
countries; her industry has the cool temerity to compete triumph- 
antly in the world’s markets with the most cherished industries of 
other countries. Everywhere may be found her engineers and 
merchants. In the cosmopolitan variety of its bills of exchange, 
the Bourse at Brussels dares to measure its strength with the 
Exchanges of London, Paris, and Berlin. Her population is the 
densest in the world, and her railway and telegraph systems are 
unrivalled. She was the first to send international trains across 
Europe, and the principal routes to all parts of the world inter- 
sect her land. 

Whilst Belgium, in spite of her narrow territory and restricted 
population, has thus asserted herself in the domain of world- 
relations, she has also distinguished herself by her passionate love 
of liberty; thus her local life is of exceptional intensity, and the 
beauty of her towns is due in large part to this characteristic; their 
most magnificent monuments originate from the importance given 
to communal independence. This love of liberty has enabled 
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Belgium, in spite of the multifarious and various conquerors who 
have necessarily trampled, pulverised, and martyrised her, to 
preserve her moral patrimony intact, and to keep her individuality, 
to the great astonishment of those who have denied her 
autonomy. In spite of what serious but short-sighted politicians 
have thought, Belgium is not simply a geographical expression. 
She exists because her life is deeply-rooted in the soil and in the 
special position at the meeting of the three streams, deriving from 
the depths of history, whose true mission it is to unite and become 
one for the common good, instead of endeavouring to annihilate 
and cross one another—the Latin stream, the Germanic stream, and 
the Anglo-Saxon stream. Belgium is a microcosm, and must 
more and more strive to become the point of concentration for the 
nations reconciled. 

These general considerations, sketched in bold outline, are 
necessary in order to understand the questions which follow, and 
to develop the thoughts which we consider must be uppermost in 
the reconstruction of Belgium and the raising up of the ruins, 
moral and material, under which she now lies gasping and 
starving. The repatriation of her exiles, and the reconstruction of 
her towns, factories, monuments, is not the only task devolving 
upon her. She will have also to reconstruct her political and 
educational tools, and prepare herself for the high cultural mission 
it will be her duty to accomplish under the new circumstances 
in which the world will find itself. From her extreme suffering 
will come supreme wisdom, if she knows how to attend to the 
voices whose prophetic words reach in murmurs the attentive ear. 

In 1910, at the time of the last decennial census, Belgium had 
7,423,784 inhabitants. The annual increase is about 75,000, so 
that at the outbreak of the war the population might be estimated 
at 7,750,000 souls. The army should comprise rather more than 
250,000 men, including volunteers, of whom 60,000 are prisoners 
in Germany or interned in Holland. A million persons left the 
country at the time of the German invasion, but there can hardly 
now be more than 600,000 refugees beyond the frontiers in 
Holland, Great Britain, France, and Switzerland. The popula- 
tion now in Belgium must amount, therefore, to rather less than 
7,000,000, of whom 2,500,000 have already become chargeable on 
public or private beneficiaries. 

When Belgium revives, what will be the state of mind of these 
various categories of citizens? Some will be profoundly depressed 
by the sufferings and privations they have gone through; others, 
in spite of their courage, will be destitute of all things and in a 
condition of undeserved misery ; a great number will have become 
unaccustomed to any effort, or will be physically reduced. A 
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large section of the population, which may be estimated at a third or 
two-fifths of the whole, will be in such a position as to run the 
risk of becoming abnormal, an easy prey to the worst suggestions. 
We cannot hide from ourselves the fact that the long régime 
instituted by the war daily reduces the regenerative action which 
a decisive victory on the part of the Allies and the expulsion of 
the enemy from our native soil would promote. The invaders, 
fortunately without much apparent success, are using all their 
ingenuity to create amongst the inhabitants causes of mutual dis- 
content, bad feeling, and misunderstanding. The work to be 
achieved in overcoming these influences, which may become 
serious, is enormous. Admirable measures have been taken to 
meet material distress, and it is probable that under pressure of the 
public opinion of the world Germany will not dare to prevent the 
arrival of relief, or to turn it away from its destination; if not, it 
will mean famine with all its horrors, an increase of mortality, and 
hunger riots. Against moral distress the critical spirit of the 
Flemings and Walloons has already asserted itself, but it is never- 
theless true that men of good will, burgomasters, teachers, doctors, 
will have to undertake the task of exciting the legitimate hopes 
which Belgium may and should have of living a life of greater 
intensity, nobility, and beauty. As soon ag the territory is 
reconquered, following up by degrees the retreat of the invaders, 
there will have to be a campaign, which should be prepared from 
to-day and begun amongst the refugees in the various neighbour- 
ing countries, to awaken and stimulate the collective desire for 
renewal and progress in all departments of national and inter- 
national activity. Belgians must not shut themselves up in the 
narrow circle of their immediate needs and their individual and 
family interests. From the moment of taking possession of the 
country once more, they must feel themselves not only citizens of 
a nation made great by its misfortune, but collaborators in a real 
renaissance of the world. 

It is well known that Belgium has made her elementary educa- 
tion compulsory. We must complete this education, which is 
clearly inadequate, by secondary and technical education, which 
shall also be compulsory, and in addition give facilities for a con- 
siderable number of specially gifted young people to gain free 
access to higher and university study. The system of public 
libraries must undergo a radical transformation, so as to put the 
books and chief periodical publications within the reach of citizens 
in the remotest parts of the country. Plans for concentration and 
diffusion in library economy have already been outlined in that 
respect, and they must be carried out into prompt realisation. 
Instruction by reading should be supplemented by systematic 
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itinerant courses, organised with a view to spreading the most 
varied knowledge, amongst which the teaching of foreign 
languages and of economic geography should find the most 
prominent place. Belgium must endeavour to become the 
best-informed country in the world, and the best-prepared to take a 
large part in the general development of humanity. 

To our people, who will once more have set themselves to their 
hard labour, must be restored their burned houses and ruined 
villages, their devastated or pillaged mines, their agricultural 
implements, their churches and monuments, which have been 
mutilated or destroyed. It is difficult to calculate the number of 
dwellings reduced to ashes or in ruins. According to information 
received of the provinces of Luxembourg and Brabant, and adding 
to that the towns of Dinant, Monceau, Tamines, Termonde, Ypres, 
Dixmude, and Nieuport, we reckon already more than ten 
thousand houses destroyed or rendered uninhabitable. No 
precise information exists as to the number of churches demolished 
or damaged, or as to the factories and workshops, hospitals, 
stations, schools, mills, farms. The burning of the University 
Library at Louvain, and the bombardment of the Halles at Ypres, 
have specially caught public attention, but a number of buildings 
in other places have been subjected to terrible outrages. 

In England, in France, in Holland, and in Belgium itself the 
reconstruction of the houses, and villages, and towns has promoted 
various labours. People so readily imagine that it will be possible 
to proceed to complete rebuilding, and that new and original cities 
will be raised up on Belgian soil. This is a complete error in 
perspective. There existed in Belgium, in 1910, 1,536,336 
dwellings. Supposing the whole property destroyed to amount to 
about 30,000 dwellings, that would only constitute 2 per cent. 
of all the houses, and when one remembers that certain 
known places are totally or almost totally in ruins, the pro- 
portion of property destroyed in other places will probably not 
be more than 1 per cent., unless at the time of the retreat of the 
German armies the burnings and bombardments are resumed 
with exceptional intensity. 

We must also take account of the fact that the houses of the 
labourers and of the bourgeois classes are mostly of extremely simple 
architecture, and that it would be exceedingly difficult to induce 
their proprietors to modify the traditional form of their dwellings; 
this form is also conditioned by the materials available in the first 
instance: bricks and tiles in the Flemish plain, calcareous stone 
and slate in the mountain regions. The population also is very 
independent in character, and each man prefers to act according 
to his fancy on the bit of ground which belongs to him. The 
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local authorities have, indeed, a certain power of control over the 
plans which have to be submitted to them, but except in the large 
towns they cannot impose too drastic conditions. Besides, the 
local authorities have minds very similar to those who have elected 
them, and would oppose, by the force of inertia, orders which 
might be prescribed from above. 

Still, certain results have been achieved from a law passed in 
1889 as to the construction of cheap houses through the inter- 
mediary of charitable committees and societies, created to carry 
out the law. In 1911 more than 52,000 had already been erected, 
with the aid of the facilities afforded under this fostering legisla- 
tion; but it must be recognised that the improvements effected had 
no real bearing on the architectural point of view. Each sought 
to get the greatest possible advantage from the ground at his 
disposal, without troubling himself much as to the outside aspect 
of his house, or worrying in the least about the value of the 
position chosen from the standpoint of collective beauty. There 
is a whole propaganda to achieve in this respect, and an esthetic 
sense still to be developed amongst the populations of Belgium. 

A more important problem is that which envisages the recon- 
struction of places which have been entirely destroyed. For 
instance, should certain historical buildings be rebuilt, and the 
ancient framework, which used to constitute their value, be con- 
structed round them? The question is specially urgent in the case 
of Ypres, and my reply is clearly—Yes. It will be remembered 
that a similar discussion took place on the subject of the Campanile 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, but no one disputes now that it was right to 
rebuild it. 

The position is not quite the same with regard to Dixmude, 
Nieuport, Termonde, Aerschot, Louvain, and Lierre. These towns, 
in spite of their curious or picturesque aspect, had not the same 
historic or artistic value as Ypres, and their transformation into 
modern cities may be more easily imagined, if such is the desire 
of their inhabitants and their local authorities. The principles of 
town-planning, which tend to prevail, might well be applied, and 
the Belgian Government, as soon as a meeting of the Belgian 
Parliament becomes possible, should try to pass a law similar to 
those which regulate these matters in Great Britain and Holland. 
The only obstacle likely to be encountered is that the proprietors of 
the various plots may already have united in the work of raising up 
their houses, and that we shall find ourselves face to face with an 
accomplished fact. 

Another more serious problem which lies before Belgium is the 

conomic question. Not only is her industrial, and still more her 
agricultural, machinery seriously damaged, but all commercial 
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relations have been paralysed, and the outside markets have been 
entirely closed to a country whose international exchanges were 
per head of the population the highest in the world. 
The exact damage to factories is not known. A certain 
number of them have been burned down; from others a 
considerable amount of machinery, especially the most elaborate 
and most modern, has been removed and sent to Germany 
and Austria. From the agricultural point of view the 
ruin is almost complete. Almost all the domestic animals*: cattle 
(1,799,678), pigs (1,148,083), horses (244,893), goats (260,000), 
sheep (250,000), have been requisitioned. The finest stallions and 
the finest bulls have been carried off, and the breeding, which has 
been conducted with such exceptional success, will be suspended 
for many a long year. It is, indeed, probable that in the 
belligerent countries an enormous number of animals will have 
been sacrificed, either to feed the inhabitants and the armies, or 
to replace losses on the fields of battle. How will it be possible 
to supply Belgium after the war with so formidable a number of 
these various animals? It must not be forgotten that certain 
breeds can hardly stand the climate, and that to send animals 
from distant countries is almost sure to cause disappointment. On 
the other hand, Belgian soil requires an exceptional amount of 
feeding, and the artificial manures to be properly utilised, need 
to be mixed with natural manures. So that the agricultural 
problems, apart from the question of machines, the use of which 
in Belgium has greatly increased in recent years, is truly 
agonising. We must also not overlook the disappearance of 
numerous draught dogs, the breed of which has been lately 
brought to perfection; they perished at the front, where they were 
employed to drag the machine-guns. To these losses must still be 
added the millions of fowls, ducks, turkeys, and geese, which fell 
a prey to the invaders. 

Another aspect of the problem, no less important and serious, 
is that of the crops. Taking as a basis the number of hectares 
under cultivation, and the average crop per hectare, according to 
the latest agricultural census, the totals arrived at for 1911 are :— 


Wheat ... ... 28,499,566 kilogrammes. 
Rye = -- 3954395392 7 
Spelt ae enh OS.OOL s3 
Oats Ae RA TOON Oe “ei 
Barley... + | 57545749 ” 
Buckwheat a. 324,369 a 


Probably all the reserves kept to ensure regular sowings have 


* These are the latest figures collected in 1906. A more recent census would have 
given much higher numbers. 
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been requisitioned by the invaders, or consumed by the famished 
population. Supplies can, of course, come in from outside, but 
it must not be forgotten that selections have been made over a 
prolonged period, and that a relatively long time must elapse 
before reserves of sowings suitable to the soil and the climate have 
again been established. 

Opinion is more divided on the commercial aspect. Competent 
persons, who take note of the business now given to English and 
American firms to meet the demands of the clientéle which is no 
longer served by Belgian producers, believe that the latter will 
largely profit after the war by orders which had formerly been given 
by all the countries to Germany and Austria. On the other hand, a 
large number of consumers all over the world have toa great degree 
reduced their purchases, and it is only as a normal condition is 
gradually re-established that these buyers will again appear in 
the world markets. Human activity must pass through a period 
of convalescence, in the course of which the Belgian working 
classes and merchants will renew their relations with the outside 
world, which have been interrupted. 

It is a weli known fact that, in proportion to her territory, 
Belgium is the country most furrowed by lines of communica- 
tion. What condition these will be in after the war is a question 
which is very difficult to answer. The roads will obviously have 
suffered extraordinary wear and tear from the gun-carriages, the 
transport of ammunition and military supplies. Innumerable 
bridges have been destroyed by the armies in each other’s presence, 
and it is probable that the temporary structures which have taken 
their place will have a similar fate. A large portion of the 
railway lines will be systematically destroyed by the retreating 
troops. The Belgian railway system has been valued at about 
three milliards of francs (£120,000,000). What is the value of 
the superstructure, and what sum will the cost of repairs amount 
to? That is the secret of the future. 

What is more to be feared is the wear, deterioration, and removal 
of the rolling-stock. How much will be left after the war of the 
wagons, travelling carriages, and engines? In 1911 the broad- 
gauge lines in use amounted to 4,678 kilometres, and the narrow- 
gauge to 3,845 kilometres. On the broad-gauge lines ran 4,502 
locomotives, 97,423 goods trucks, and 8,361 passenger carriages. 
The muddle and impotence in which the transport administration 
will be found can be easily imagined when one reflects that in 
ig91r over each kilometre of the Belgian system there passed 
17,710 trains per annum. The whole of the arterial network of 
the country will have its vivifying stream slowed down for months, 
and because of this situation we shall probably see a prolongation 
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of the industrial and agricultural anemia from which the Belgian 
nation is suffering so cruelly at this moment. 

Another element which we must take into the account is the 
disappearance and destruction of nearly all the vehicles, carriages, 
carts, and motor cars. The importance attained by mechanical 
traction in modern warfare has produced a massacre of auto- 
mobiles which has surpassed all expectation. There will again 
have to be a rebuilding, which will require long months of effort 
and considerable expenditure. 

We have now to examine the financial situation in which 
Belgium will probably find herself at the end of the war. The 
public debt, at the moment when the country was invaded, 
amounted to about four milliards (£160,000,000). If the war 
lasts a year, the military expenditure incurred by Belgium may 
be estimated at one milliard; another milliard must be added for 
the cash requisitions imposed by the invaders. So that we may 
say approximately that the Belgian debt will have increased by 
50 per cent. on these two items, and will be nearly six milliards 
(4 240,000,000). 

Estimates have already been made as to the losses suffered by 
Belgium from the various points of view which we have con- 
sidered, and it has been calculated that they must amount to 
about five milliards. The payment of this sum, and the refunding 
of the requisitions and of the cost of the war, will be laid upon the 
conquered enemy after the conclusion of peace. But it is probable 
that so large an indemnity will not be paid off in a few days, 
although Belgium will be in immediate need of considerable 
resources. Nor must we forget that she will not be alone in 
claiming compensation, and that the devastation made in France, 
Serbia and Poland, has also reached enormous proportions. 

Belgium will no doubt be able to realise the indemnity to which 
she has a right, but it is possible also that the vanquished will 
be depleted to such a point that their credit will no longer be 
negotiable, or negotiable only at a very high rate. These diffi- 
culties have been considered, and a world-wide subscription has 
been suggested to provide for the immediate needs of the 
devastated countries, and especially Belgium. But after long 
months of persistent effort the sums collected are simply laughable 
compared with the damage caused, and scarcely amount to one 
per thousand of the projected indemnity. 

We consider that it is a case of emergency where a debt of 
honour is due from the whole of humanity. Belgium has really 
sacrificed herself to avert from the world the domination of an 
unscrupulous autocracy. The world has a moral obligation to her, 
and it is for the totality of the States to guarantee the loan which 
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Belgium must contract, and to assure her of a financial service. 
The charge on each of the States would be a minimum. 

Certain people have suggested that an increase of territory 
might to some extent compensate the losses sustained, and add 
to the prestige of Belgium. It would be a betrayal of all her past 
if she could dream of accepting such an offer. For centuries she 
has claimed the right to dispose freely of herself; for nearly 
eighty-five years she has shown her vitality, her energy for work, 
her economic and moral value; she has lived her life worthily. 
She would never for her own profit exact a right of conquest which 
she has always refused to those who conquered her. Besides, she 
would thereby make a mistake which would rank her amongst the 
predatory States. She would be supporting a principle against 
which she has risen almost instinctively, the solemn denial of 
which is the very origin of the present terrible conflict. Belgium 
will refuse to belittle herself in such a manner; she will have on 
her soil only free citizens, who have freely come to her. 

In fact, the calculations of benevolent friends who have thought 
to confer on Belgium the perilous mission of assimilating hostile 
populations are obviously fallacious. The annexed provinces 
would probably be in a state of permanent revolt, and they would 
have to be kept under the yoke at the cost of a burdensome military 
occupation. These provinces would augment the resources of the 
national budget, but they would impose an expenditure which 
would be as great as—almost certainly greater than—the receipts 
which would come from them. Belgium desires to reappear just 
as she was. Her one pride will be to co-operate better and more 
completely than in the past in the common advance of humanity. 

This pride gives her a right which she will no doubt claim. 
Belgium must become the chosen land for the entente cordiale 
amongst the peoples. She has, in fact, been that for a long time. 
By her geographical situation, as by her economic position, she 
has been in relationship with almost all the countries of the world. 
It is on her territory that international congresses were first held, 
and since then have had their still more numerous sessions; the 
two institutions which have taken up as their mission the 
formulation of international law, were born on her soil; at Ghent 
was signed the treaty which for a hundred years has sealed the 
only definitive peace which has been concluded between nations, 
the peace between the United States of America and Great Britain, 
which has established between them an unfortified frontier four 
thousand miles in extent; the Parliamentary Union is situated 
in Belgium; and, finally, there has been set up the Central Office 
of the International Associations, which has as its object the 
co-ordination of efforts which tend to secure over the whole surface 
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of the globe the co-operation of the citizens of all countries in all 
the departments of human activity.* 

There is no doubt that at the commemoration of the cruel and 
tragic events which are unfolding at the present moment a 
monument will be erected somewhere some day. We think that 
the place chosen should be Belgium, and that the monument shall 
be the sole moral compensation which can indemnify her for the 
awful sufferings which she has endured for the common salvation 
of the nations. This monument should not be the usual allegory, 
a mute pile of marble and bronze; it should be a work full of intense 
life, a world laboratory, where all those who labour for the progress 
of civilisation may meet and agree together, a university from 
which the highest words shall spread to the ends of the earth, a 
forum from which the most cultivated minds shall be able to 
address all men, the capital of human thought! 

Already the idea has appeared of seeing a vast collection of 
buildings raised which shall give shelter to the multifarious 
international institutions. It would be the international city, the 
cosmopolitan town, the world metropolis—Geopolis. 

Belgium, in devoting a corner of her territory to the erection of 
this city of concord and light, the collective work of the united 
nations, would really become the Grande Belgique, the country 
towards which the aspirations would naturally turn of all those 
who know that countries will never be truly free and prosperous 
until the day when they become provinces of the vast native land 
of the world, the day when they agree in the concerted work of the 
globe, the day when the collaboration of the peoples will put an 
end to the rivalry which has set them against each other. 

That such is the ideal for the realisation of which so many 
victims are now making without reckoning the sacrifice of their 
youth, no man of common-sense and good-will should be in doubt. 
But this ideal to enter into the life of the peoples must materialise 
somewhere, become a reality, and live with us. We express the 
hope that this high reward of becoming the point of convergence 
and diffusion for the fraternal activity of the nations may devolve 
upon Belgium with the unanimous consent of the States. 


H. LA FONTAINE. 


* This institution has for its organ an important review, Za Vze Internationale. 
It publishes an Annuatre de la Vie Internationale, devoted to the numerous inter- 
national groups, of which more than 4oo have been noted. It has created an 
International Museum, in which collective works undertaken for the benefit of the 
whole of humanity are represented; it is endeavouring to form an international 
library and an international index of documents intended to unite all that men 
have thought and formulated; with the collaboration of the International Office 
for Bibliography it has realised an international index on cards (11,000,000) which 
constitutes a vast methodical, alphabetical catalogue of all the written produc- 
tions of all times and in all languages. 


GERMANY AS A MEMBER OF 
THE COMMUNITY OF EUROPEAN{STATES. 


HETHER as regards the number of men engaged in it, or 
the destructive power of the weapons employed, or the 
variety and extent of the interests affected by it, the war in which 
we are now involved is greater by far than any hitherto recorded 
in the annals of mankind. Its immediate cause was the murder 
of the Archduke of Austria at Serajevo. But this crime is in 
itself no explanation of its origin; and whatever may be its issues, 
they will not be concerned with the punishment of the deed 
of June the 28th. The real cause lies deeper and will be found, 
not in any single isolated event, but in a connected series of 
events, whose inner meaning has been revealed to us by the war 
and the circumstances that attended its actual outbreak. 


During the last twenty years all the Great Powers of Europe have 
been adding, and more and more persistently as the years have gone 
by, to the strength and the cost of their armaments. ach, in 
turn, gave assurances to the others that, in pursuing this policy, 
it was acting in the sacred cause of peace. None had any hostile 
intentions towards the others. All were loyal and disinterested 
members of the European commonwealth of nations; and none 
had any other ambition than that its own rights and liberties, 
within that commonwealth, should be safeguarded and maintained 
inviolate. 

It was impossible that so gross and glaring a contradiction 
between fact and profession should not arouse suspicion among 
the Powers; and, in truth, suspicion came to be the prevailing 
influence in European diplomacy. It was evident that a policy 
so burdensome in itself, so injurious to the well-being of the peoples 
of Europe, so opposed to the real interests of peace, could not 
have come into existence, and grown and spread, as this policy 
did, if all the Powers had been sincere in their professions. One 
or more of them must have been animated by sinister aims and 
selfish ambitions; and a feeling began to take possession of men 
that, if the policy were persisted in, war must inevitably come. 

It came in the closing days of July; and with a unanimity 
unexampled in the history of the United Kingdom, unexampled 
in the history of England since the days of the Armada, the people 
of this country are agreed that it was Germany who was responsible 
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for the growth of armaments, and that it was she who was false 
to her professions and disloyal to her neighbours. With a 
unanimity, moreover, unexampled in the history of the world, all 
the peoples of the world not directly concerned in the war, are 
agreed in tracing its guilt to the same source. 

This unanimity, both on our part, and on the part of neutral 
peoples, has been due, I think, mainly to three causes. These were, 
first, the circumstances which attended the outbreak of the war; 
second, the fact that Germany was admittedly a military Power, 
and that she made the maintenance of her position as the chief 
military Power of the world the foremost object of all her policy; 
and third, the fact that certain opinions about the rights of a State 
to aggrandise itself, at the cost of other States, have been widely 
proclaimed in Germany; opinions, the practical effect of which 
have frequently had illustration in the previous history of the 
world, but whose influence most men had fondly hoped an 
advancing civilisation was slowly and surely undermining. I 
propose, in this article, briefly to examine these points; and to 
limit what I have to say about them by a reference to Germany’s 
position as a member of the community of European States. 


As to the circumstances attending the outbreak of the war, there 
are at least three that clearly point to an assumption by Germany 
of a right, in prosecution of her own purposes, to abrogate the 
public law of Europe. The first is that she approved of the terms 
of the Ultimatum presented by Austria to Servia on July 23rd, 
though these terms were inconsistent with the continued existence 
of Servia as an independent member of the system of European 
States; and she supported Austria in her refusal to submit her case 
against Servia to a European tribunal, if she did not even urge 
her to it. It was impossible for the outside world to believe that 
she took up this position in the interests of justice, and without 
some ulterior motive of her own. 

The second is that it was her presentation to Russia of the 
Ultimatum of July 31st that precipitated the war. Up to that 
moment the chances of war and peace were still in the balance. 
There was still at least a glimmering hope that Austria might 
be induced to submit her case to a European tribunal. That hope 
was extinguished by the action of Germany; and again it was 
impossible to avoid the inference that she had a purpose of her 
own to serve, and a purpose that could be secured only by force, 
or its display. 

The third was her invasion of Belgium, and the manifest fact 
that it was carried out as part of a long-prepared plan of war. 

fer determination to proceed in the prosecution of her objects, 
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without regard to the rights of her neighbours, was here no mere 
matter of inference, but was open and flagrant. She herself has 
recognised this; and she has tried to justify her action on the 
plea of an over-riding necessity that knows no law. She has used 
this plea to excuse also her destruction of Louvain; and to justify 
the ‘‘ decree’’ of February 4th, 1915, in which she proclaimed to 
the world her intention to ignore all the mitigating and recognised 
rules and practices of naval warfare. But the plea is as morally 
bad as are the actions which it is used to support. When an 
alleged necessity springs from the nature of things, from their 
physical or moral constitution, then, in fact, the necessity knows 
no law, and submission to it knows, and ought to know, no shame. 
But when it is urged in support of some action which is the subject 
of deliberation and choice, as in all these instances it is, then it 
lies not in the nature of things, but in the plans and purposes 
of him who alleges it; and ‘‘ the whining tones of commonplace 
““beggarly rhetoric,’’ by which it is sought to justify it, produce 
in honest men nothing but indignation. 
‘** Public reason just 
Compels me now 
To do what else, though damn’d, I should abhor.’ 
So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.’’ 

I pass to consider the military character of the German Empire. 
To understand it, it is necessary to look at the Constitution of 
the Empire, with regard to the three great fundamental establish- 
ments of the Legislature, the Executive, and the Army. 

The Legislature consists of the Emperor; of the Bundesrath, 
a body of fifty-eight members, appointed by the Governments of 
the individual States constituting the Empire, the members acting, 
in all matters brought before them, on definite and detailed 
instructions from the Governments appointing them; and of the 
Reichstag, a body of 397 members, elected by universal suffrage 
and by ballot. All measures of general legislation, and all finance 
measures, must receive the assent of these three powers before they 
become operative. There is nothing here that calls for special 
notice. So far as it goes, the Legislature, both in function and 
constitution, accords with the forms of a free government. 

When, however, we look at the Executive, it is another aspect 
of affairs that presents itself. It is not the Executive of a free 
people that we see; but an Executive which, for all the most 
material purposes of the State, has no dependence upon the deli- 
berations and decisions of the Legislature, but is absolutely 
irresponsible and uncontrolled. By the Constitution of the Empire 
its whole executory system is left to be disposed agreeably to the 
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pleasure of the Emperor. At his pleasure, without regard to the 
opinion prevailing in the Reichstag, or in the Bundesrath, the great 
officers of State are appointed and dismissed. Both in form and 
in reality, they are his servants, and subject to his will. He has in 
his hands the appointment and dismissal of the officers of the army 
and the navy; and men of all ranks, in both services, are bound by 
oath unconditionally to obey his orders. In case of threatened dis- 
turbance of civil order, of which he is the sole judge, he has the 
uncontrolled power of declaring any country or district within the 
Empire in a state of siege. He is vested with the sole control of 
foreign affairs. He has the uncontrolled power of making 
defensive war, and of determining whether the war is, or is not, 
defensive. And, finally, he has the uncontrolled power of bringing 
a war to a close, and of deciding upon what terms and conditions 
it is to be closed. 

It is not till we look at it in its relation to an Executive power 
such as this that the part which the Reichstag, the popular 
representative in the Legislature, plays in the life of the Empire 
reveals itself. Its participation in the exercise of the power of the 
State being merely nominal, its deliberations can serve no other 
purpose but to screen from the people the completely irresponsible 
nature of that power, even if, as there is good ground for believing, 
they were not actually intended for this purpose. These delibera- 
tions, moreover, as they are mainly academical in their character, 
and can have no practical outcome in the control of the Executive 
power, must tend to weaken and corrupt the spirit both of the 
Reichstag and the people, and train it to a blind obedience to the 
will of the Emperor. 

It is the Emperor who governs Germany; and that the people of 
that country should, for so long, have quietly submitted to his rule 
testifies to their political backwardness. But it would be unfair to 
them not to recognise that it is a testimony also to the moderation 
with which their sovereigns have, on the whole, used their power. 
Moderate, however, as these men may have been, they could not 
escape the ordinary limitations and weaknesses which Providence 
has indiscriminately imposed upon every member of our race. 
They may honestly have desired to exercise their power on public 
principles and national grounds; but unless the Jaw secures this 
exercise by subjecting it to the regulated control of a free people, 
the interests of the State, both internal and external, must be, toa 
dangerous extent, subject to the likings or prejudices, the intrigues 
or policies, of the Court; and these influences have never been 
favourable to popular rights, or to the cause of peace. 

As to the army, it is levied by conscription; and the Germans 
pride themselves on their willing acceptance of this principle as 
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at once an evidence and a measure of their love for their country. 
If the normal relations between States imply ‘‘a war of all against 
‘‘all’’; if the main interests in the life of a State are concerned 
with its external relations, and can be furthered only at the cost of 
its neighbours; if the source and spring of energy in its life can be 
fed only by the subjection to it of the life of those neighbours; 
then we may allow that the willing acceptance by a people of the 
principle of conscription, as a means of raising its army, can justly 
be regarded as the Germans regard it. But if, on the other hand, 
the animating principle of a State neither implies nor involves 
hostility to its neighbours; if it believes that Providence has 
placed within the compass of its own domestic conditions the 
source and spring of all that is good in life, and the means 
of realising it; if it seeks to strengthen and develop its life 
in accordance with principles of universal equity and justice; 
if it believes that there is such a thing asa civilisation of mankind, 
in accordance with which the relations of States are some day to be 
determined, not by force, but by an advancing opinion, regulated 
and guided by the sovereign reason of the world, then a readiness 
to accept the principle of a conscript army may not only not be an 
evidence of a love of country, but evidence rather of a complete and 
utter misconception of what are its true and permanent interests. 

It is to be noticed that it is not a reasonable fear of the designs 
of her neighbours that has induced Germany to consent to the 
training of her whole adult male population in the art of war. If 
this had been the case, its acceptance of conscription would have 
been, not a willing, but an enforced and reluctant acceptance ; and 
any occasion that might have offered itself to reduce the burden of 
armaments, by an understanding with her neighbours, would have 
been eagerly seized. Such an occasion has oftener than once pre- 
sented itself; but it has been invariably rejected, and rejected with 
contumely, as an indication of the ‘‘ decadence ”’ and cowardice of 
those who made it, and as an artful device to put a stay, 
by indirect methods, to the growing greatness and influence of 
Germany. 

It has, moreover, been the fashion among a class of men very 
numerous in Germany, and not unknown among ourselves, to 
belaud war for its own sake; to maintain that it is in war only that 
the so-called military virtues are evoked; and that, if wars 
ceased, the civilisation of the world would be retarded and its spirit 
impoverished. Whether, in the long intervals of peace, barracks 
and drill yards are good schools of manly virtue, may be open to 
question ; but it is not open to question that, in the short intervals 
of war, great virtues are displayed by men of all ranks in the field 
of battle. Nor is it open to question that every generous feeling 
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in the breast of him who is not corrupted and debased by false 
and shallow theories revolts from the idea that it is only when he 
is engaged in the slaughter of his fellow men, however sacred the 
cause may be, that these virtues can be called forth. Not to feel this 
would be to make of these virtues bloody idols which call 
periodically for the slaughter of fathers and sons and brothers; for 
the sacrifice of all the private affections of life, and of all the virtues 
that spring from them. 

I have somewhere read that in the battles that were fought 
between the captives of war in the arena at Rome for the 
edification of the Roman people, great valour and many virtues 
were constantly displayed, which, without this sacred opportunity, 
might never have had a chance of showing themselves. But I 
doubt whether, if we erected an arena in London, and there set our 
German captives of war to fight each other in order to keep alive 
in them the spirit of valour and virtue generated on the battlefields 
of France and Belgium, so that, after the war, we might send them 
back, or so many of them as survived the ordeal, to their own 
country, in possession of the same fulness of virtue as when we 
took them captive—I doubt whether the Germans would regard our 
action as contributing to the sum-total of their spiritual wealth; 
or whether the world generally would accept our assurances that 
we were acting in the interests of civilisation. : 


So much for this part of my subject. The next and last point 
is the claim of right made by Germans to use their army to 
bring neighbouring States into subjection to them. This claim 
they rest on the ground that between power and right there is 
no real or fundamental opposition. They have maintained that, 
in the history of the world, power, when it has been successfully 
exerted, has always and everywhere been the source and given 
the measure, of all the real and recognised rights of men. How 
else, it is asked, can we account for the influence which Rome 
has had on the civilisation of the world? It was not as an apostle 
of the rights of men that she went forth into the world of her 
time and subdued it to her will. She acted under the impulse 
of power; and her success has been accepted by the world as 
the measure, and the only measure, of her right. How else, it is _ 
further asked, except on this view of the relation of power and 
right, can we account for the greatness of England to-day? Is 
not that greatness due to the fact that she has conquered India, 
that she rules Egypt, and that she possesses rich and populous 
colonies of her sons scattered through the length and breadth of 
the world? Is it not true that she holds all these possessions, not 
in virtue of a vague and abstract right, but in virtue solely of 
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her power? And if that power were destroyed by some rival 
power, would not all the rights that flowed from it also be 
destroyed, and be replaced by rights, sanctioned and enforced by 
the conquering power? Would not these rights, moreover, in 
their turn, find as general and willing an acceptance from the 
world at large? Has not Prussia also advanced to a foremost 
position among the nations of the world solely because of the 
power embodied in her army? It has been her army that has 
added, time after time, to the extent of her territory, and to the 
numbers of the people subject to her rule; and it was her army 
that was the instrument by which the great German Empire itself, 
of which she is the heart and soul, has come into existence. In 
view of all this, in view of the plain and manifest teaching of 
history, is Germany now to be denied the right of testing her 
power to rule and influence the world by the only test by which 
that right has hitherto been measured by mankind—the test of 
her power to conquer? Is her life to be throttled; is her economic 
expansion to be hindered; is the spirit of her culture to be cabined, 
cribbed, and confined within the narrow limits of her present rule, 
at the bidding of a claim of right advanced by those who either 
weakly shrink from testing its validity by their power to maintain 
it, or who are manifestly incapable of submitting themselves to 
this test? To accept this doctrine would be for Germany to reject 
the counsel of God against themselves and against the world. 
Power, and the living energy from which power springs, is given 
by God Almighty, to be used for the only purpose for which it 
can be used—the subjection to it of the weaker peoples of the world. 
This is the divine plan for the advancement of the world, as has 
been shown, over and over again, by the fact that the conquered 
peoples always come to realise, as they begin to feel the stirrings 
in them of a new life, the inestimable gift of their conquerors, that 
their subjection was a blessing in disguise. 

I will not say, in answer to an argument of this kind, that 
conquest has never been the means of furthering civilisation; or 
that the conquered peoples have never derived from their subjec- 

‘ tion new and better conditions of life and even a new and better 
way of living. This has often been the case. But I do say that 
it has never been the fruit of a systematic policy of aggrandisement, 
of a policy systematically pursued by a country for the sake of 
adding to its population, or its wealth; or for the sake of empire, 

“or even for the extension of its influence in the world. These 
things, if they come to a country, come to it because it bears in 
its life, and carries with it in its conduct, something that makes 
a deeper appeal to the nature of man than the appeal of force, and 

‘something that can be neither estimated nor measured in terms of 
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force. Of nations, as of individuals, it is true that they must 
first seek the Kingdom of Heaven before these things can be added 
unto them; and the Kingdom of Heaven will not be taken by force. 

The plea that ‘‘ might is right’’ is the inference which men of 
shallow understanding have drawn from the incontestable fact that 
in the history of States there is always a tendéncy for political 
supremacy to gravitate towards the side of force. It is among the 
weaknesses of human nature that it should be so. The Govern- 
ment of a State must have force at its back; and in the case of 
a dispute, either between it and its own subjects or between it 
and the Government of another State, it is always tempted to 
settle the dispute in its own favour, not by a patient weighing of 
its merits, but by a reliance on the force which is under its control. 
When it yields to the temptation, as it too often does, and when 
it is successful in making its will the rule of its conduct, as it too 
often is, then political supremacy and force become identified. But 
when, freed from the prejudices and passions that influenced it, 
we look back on the history of a State, and consider whether its 
Government was good or bad, it is not primarily its function as 
an instrument of force that concerns us, but its function as an 
instrument of justice; and justice, from whatever other source we 
may derive it, does certainly not spring from force. 

As to the historical examples by which Germans have sought to 
fortify themselves in their view that the greatness of a State, and 
its influence in the world, are measured by the extent of its con- 
quests ; it is true that Rome, particularly under the later Republic 
and the Empire, used her armies to acquire sovereignty for the 
sake of sovereignty; and that throughout her history her relations 
to other nations were those of force and force alone. It is true 
that her history exhibits to the world, as the history of no other 
State does, the cold abstraction of sovereignty and power, the 
pure egotism of the will in opposition to others, involving no 
moral consideration of any kind; and to this extent, no doubt, 
she provides a model for German aspirations and ambitions. But 
even on this aspect of her history, it is possible to say something 
for Rome that it may not be possible to say for Germany. What- 
ever may be the sanction which lies behind the claim of national 
independence (and about this we are, all of us, still in the region of 
speculation) that claim has acquired a respect in our time which no 
one ever even dreamt of conceding to it in the time of Rome. There 
is a public law of Europe, imperfect as it is both in substance and 
sanction, which implies a community of European States, feeble 
as the sense of it may be, a community which, in its turn, implies 
an acknowledgment of the claims of national independence, 
irrespective of the physical power to maintain them. A State which 
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openly breaks this law, and openly violates the principle of com- 
munity, of which the law is the outward expression, may at any 
rate be accused of a transgression which cannot justly be charged 
against Rome. 

But, beyond this, it is false to say that the greatness of Rome is 
measured, or is measurable, by the extent of her conquests. It was 
not her military organisation, nor what was effected by its means, 
that put the world in debt to Rome. These were perishable things; 
and they are dead. What made Rome, what gives to her life an 
imperishable interest for mankind, was her internal history, her 
slow working out of that struggle between Patricians and Plebeians 
from which there finally emerged the full and complete recognition 
of a principle of right not dependent upon national or individual 
disposition or sentiment, but equally applicable to all men in all 
countries and in all times. It was the spirit that guided this 
struggle that was the source of all her greatness; and it was the 
legal system, in which it found its highest expression, that 
influenced, and will always influence, the life of men. 

As to England, the secret and the source of her greatness and 
influence are to be found, also, as in the case of Rome, in the spirit 
of her people, and in what they have made of their life at home. 
She has never been a military Power. Taking our history as a 
whole, no great European State has ever given less time or thought 
to its army and its equipment. We were a great Power before we 
ever had a regular Army. It is true that for long we have had the 
most powerful Navy in the world. But if conquest had been the 
object and purpose of our life, the Navy would always have held 
a position subordinate in importance and function to the Army. 
For a scheme of conquest calls, first of all, for war on land; and 
in such a scheme the part that a Navy would be called upon to 
play would be that merely of an auxiliary to the Army. On the 
other hand, in the case of an island Power such as ours is, intent 
chiefly on defending its own liberty and independence against 
external aggression, the relative importance of the two forces 
becomes at once reversed. The Navy then becomes the prime 
interest, and the Army assumes the 7éle of an auxiliary to it; and 
both are merely instrumental to a purpose that lies altogether 
outside the scope of their operations. 

- If we were asked what we thought was the source of our influence 
in the world, there is not one of us, whether he be soldier or sailor 
or civilian, who would answer that it has been our Army or our 
Navy, great as are the services which they have rendered to us 
in the course of our history. That history has been, beyond 
and above everything else, the history of an internal struggle for 
liberty. It was the conduct of that struggle that made England 
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what she is. It is its results that make her to-day a great influence 
and a great power in the world. Nor is it without bearing on the 
German contention to add that we have never regarded the 
possession of liberty by other peoples with an envious or a 
grudging spirit. On the contrary, we have always used our 
influence, and not seldom our power, in support of those who were 
struggling for freedom, or who were engaged in defending it 
against the attack of powerful neighbours. We have been accused, 
indeed, of doing this on sinister motives and for indirect ends of 
our own, but only by those who neither understood our spirit nor 
had any sympathy with it. 

As to Prussia, it is her own case that her greatness and influence 
depend on the strength of the army by which they are backed ; and, 
justly enough, she points to her own history in support of this 
case. She has had no internal history, from which have emerged 
great principles affecting the conduct of the life of men. As a 
State she has contributed nothing to the well-being of the world. 
She has been from her first beginnings an aggressive Power; and 
what she has been she remains to this day. The will of her govern- 
ment, irrespective of the claims of right or of the obligations of 
duty, has been the sole iaw of her conduct, both at home and as to 
the concerns of other nations. In the most minute part of her 
internal arrangements she has had war in view; and she has made 
war, not to make her neighbours more observant of right, but to 
make her their mistress. She wages war on a system which is. 
inimical to all other States; and she wages it with a determination 
to crush, or be crushed by them. To be the neighbour of such a 
State is to live under the continual dread of immeasurable evils ; 
‘‘its influence is equal to a war, its example more wasting than a 
“hostile irruption.”’ 

‘This state of things cannot exist . . . without involving all 
‘“‘ the surrounding powers in one common danger, without giving 
‘‘ them the right, without imposing it upon them as a duty, to stop 
‘the progress of an evil . . . which attacks the fundamental 
‘principles by which mankind is united in the bonds of civil 
‘“‘society.’? This is an extract from the Whitehall Declaration of 
October 29th, 1793; and it applies to. the state of things to-day 
with at least as much force as it did to the state of things then. The 
fundamental principles by which mankind is united in the bonds of 
civil society are in as great danger now as then. Germany must 
be resisted, and the resistance must be continued, till her spirit has. 
been so sobered and subdued as to give ground for the hope that 
she may be willing to become, what she has never hitherto been, a 
loyal member of the community of European States. 


J. A. Murray Macponarp. 
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THE NEW FACTOR. 


O more genial scheme has been devised during the present 
war than that of forcing the Dardanelles, capturing the City 

of Constantine, and re-opening direct and easy communication 
between the Tsardom and its Western Allies. This bold stroke of 
policy bears the impress of imagination and originality, and on 
this ground alone could be traced to its author. Among its many 
effects is the necessity it imposes upon all States interested in the 
Near and Middle East of quickly revising their policy, in view of 
the shifting of the centre of political gravity from Turkey to the 
Allies. For it is self-evident that Turkey is now at her last gasp. 
Once the Committee of Union and Progress identified the cause 
of the Ottoman Empire with Prussian hegemony, her réle of 
guardian of the Straits virtually ceased. And that réle was the 
only justification of her political existence, which cannot therefore 
outlive this war. But until the certainty of this premature end was 
brought home to the world by the expedition against the 
Dardanelles, countries like Italy, Bulgaria, and Roumania felt 
that they might watch the sequence of events without disquietude. 
Now, however, that the current dogma has been exploded which 
represented Turkey ag a Power capable of injuring the Allies 
materially, while remaining inaccessible to their weapons of 
offence, the inarticulate aspirations, as well as the vested interests 
and recognised rights of the various States interested in the Near 
East have been thrust into the foreground of politics, and a lively 
stir is noticeable among them all. Italy is the only Great Power 
which is still neutral and would fain remain so to the end. 
Whether she can do this with honour and interest, is a question 
which she only is competent to decide. The Allies, who have 
sedulously abstained from enticing any neutral State to join them, 
can happily look on unmoved while Italians draw exclusively from 
their national dignity and interests the motives which shall 
determine their attitude towards the struggle. But it is at least 
worth while trying to understand the conflicting motives which 
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are now drawing them in opposite directions, with a temporary 
result similar to that which the two equidistant haystacks had on 
Buridan’s legendary beast of burden. This spectacle has pro- 
duced painful surprise among French and Russian publicists, who, 
in contrast with their Governments, are more zealous for Italy’s 
weal than the Italians themselves! They write as though that 
country had to choose between two more or less acceptable courses, 
whereas it is really a choice between two sets of evils, the extent 
of which it is impossible to gauge. 


ITALY’S*FORETASTE OF THE-WARK: 


Neutrality, even under present conditions, which include the 
maintenance of a million men in arms, is a hardship which is felt 
in many and painful ways by every citizen of the Kingdom. The 
large sums of money annually sent home by Italian emigrants from 
North and South America, Austria, Great Britain, Germany, and 
other countries, have dwindled down to nothing since last August. 
The enhanced cost of living is productive of widespread distress. 
If corn and coal are not exactly scarce, the prices have risen con- 
siderably, and by way of husbanding both the authorities are 
using legislation to introduce standardised bread of inferior quality, 
and to suppress several trains. Various industries have suffered 
in consequence of the higher prices of coal. Unemployment has 
therefore been augmented. For metallurgical works in Italy are 
dependent for one-half of their raw material on foreign countries, 
whereas freights have increased sixfold since the outbreak of the 
war. Some iron works have been closed down in consequence. 
Meanwhile, over forty million pounds sterling have been swallowed 
up in preparations for an eventual war. The effect of these mis- 
haps on the finance of the country has been baleful. Recourse 
was had to the printing press for the requisite increase of bank 
notes, of which the Banca d’Italia alone issued no less than 520 
million lire worth down to January roth. Of this sum, 230 millions 
were covered by one-third of the value in metal, while the 
remaining 290 millions had no cover. This necessary expedient, 
together. with various other conditions, have forced down the 
exchange nine points below par. 

If neutrality, conscientiously enforced, entails such hardships as 
these, how much greater, it may be asked, would not those evils 
be which war against the two militarist Empires would unchain ? 
Italy’s entire economic machinery would at once be thrown out 
of gear, and a considerable percentage of the population reduced 
to misery. Moreover, to the milliard francs already laid out on 
military preparations, the Government would have to be prepared 
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to incur from eight to ten milliards more, in the conduct of a 
campaign which would outdo in fierceness and destructiveness the 
most awful struggles recorded by history. 


THE CASE FOR NEUTRALITY. 


The men whose imagination is struck mainly by this aspect 
of the matter, and whose leanings are therefore towards peace, are 
known in Italy as Neutralists. Many of them are enlightened as 
well as patriotic, and their influence on the Government has been 
perceptible and powerful from the outset. Their leader is Signor 
Giolitti, the ex-Premier, whose Parliamentary réle is virtually that 
of Dictator, and who might, had he chosen, have overturned 
the Cabinet at any moment during the session. The rank and file 
is composed of Conservatives, Monarchists, and Catholics, of 
whom many are actuated by sympathy for Germany as the 
embodiment of monarchism and authority in politics, and for 
Austria as the last great Catholic State in Europe. Others, who 
have much to lose by a war, may be inspired by mixed motives. 

This group, at first numerically strong, is intellectually on a 
level with the Conservative party in the Dual Monarchy. Nobody 
is short-sighted or narrow-minded by choice. Italian Neutralists 
are neither worse nor better than any other body of men which 
would fain impose the blessings of its evangel on the nation, and 
meanwhile cheerfully identifies the part with the whole. As for 
the bulk of the Italian people, indifferent to international politics, 
yet keenly alive withal to everything that vitally affects Italy, it 
would gladly jog on in everyday fashion without being sucked into 
the bloody maelstrom that is hissing and seething over the frontiers. 

The chiefs of the Neutralists argue that it would be the height 
of folly for a country like theirs to plunge into a war with the objects 
of which it has little direct concern. Italy’s material prosperity, 
her financial equilibrium, her very status as a Great Power are all 
results of nicely balanced elements which the first rude shock of 
war would shatter. For the resources of the country are narrowly 
limited, while the liabilities to be incurred during a campaign are 
as yet immeasurable. Doubtless Belgium and Serbia might have 
put in a like plea. But then those two States were challenged 
peremptorily, and had no alternative but to withstand the invader 
or sacrifice their independence. Italy, on the contrary, is neither 
challenged nor menaced. She is on easy terms of friendship with 
both groups of belligerents. For nearly a generation she had been 
a partner of the two militarist States, and only suspended her 
connection with them because they broke their part of the compact. 
This breach of covenant entitled her to withdraw from the Alliance, 
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and even to adhere to the Ententé Powers, had this been in her 
interests. Presumably it was not, for the opportunity has not been 
utilised. And if it was to her advantage to steer clear of war eight 
months ago, it can hardly be for her good to reverse that policy 
to-day. 

Although a Great Power and an ally of militarist States, the 
Italian nation thrives only in times of general tranquillity. The 
orientation of its policy, domestic and foreign, is towards 
permanent peace. That explains why, when the great struggle 
broke out last August, Italy was utterly unprepared to take the 
field. Nothing had been done since the Lybian campaign to make 
good the wear and tear of the army and navy, and the Government 
was still loath to provide the sums requisite to fill the great gaps in 
the national defences produced by that war. For the expenditure 
of eighty millions sterling during the conflict with Turkey rendered 
the severest economy indispensable, and during the eight months 
that have elapsed since August Italy has been confronted witha task 
which differs but little from that which Great Britain then tackled 
and is now completing: she has practically had to create rather 
than reorganise an army. Her military experts hold that the feat 
has been achieved. Consequently, henceforward she is the mistress 
of her own destinies in so far as these may seem bound up with the 
success of either group of warring States, and it is open to her to 
choose belligerency or neutrality, as her national aspirations and 
circumstance may prompt. 

No Government can take a fateful decision of this kind with a 
light heart, or after a cursory glance at the balance of probabilities 
—military, political, and economic. The matter requires the most 
careful study in all its bearings, especially since the publication of 
the letter written by ex-Premier Giolitti, in which he uttered his 
belief that even without a war Italy might contrive to acquire 
‘““something ’’ from Austria. A deliberate utterance of this import 
coming from a statesman who for years has been Italy’s dictator, 
and who still sways the nation as before, cannot be disregarded by 
a Cabinet which governs by his will and pleasure. It has been 
objected that not being now in office Signor Giolitti is no longer 
qualified to offer an authoritative judgment on the totality of the 
elements which have to be taken into account. And there is some 
force in the objection. But the ex-Premier’s remark turned upon 
the general question of principle, whether if, as he had reason to 
believe, Prince Biilow could obtain from Austria the cession of 
some of the territory coveted by Italy as her own, it would be worth 
while going to war for the remainder. This was a query which no 
Cabinet, however independent, could afford to ignore, especially 
in view of the general conviction then prevailing—a conviction 
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which was probably grounded—that so long as the issues between 
Italy and the Teutonic States were restricted to the Trentino and 
part of Friuli, it would not be advisable to abandon the attitude of 
neutrality. It is my personal belief that until the larger bearings 
of the war were brought into relief by the expedition of the allied 
navies against the Dardanelles, there was little likelihood that the 
Consulta would swerve from the position which it had taken up 
from the outset. 


PRINCE VON BUELOW’S OVERTURES. 


That, too, was the judgment formed in Berlin and Vienna. But 
in those capitals it was based on the dogma that under all circum- 
stances the Salandra Cabinet would shrink from war and keep its 
powder dry. Teuton optimism in matters of the highest importance 
is thus often at fault. Italy, like Great Britain, was accounted a 
negligible quantity, and for this reason all the bellicose utterances 
of the press of Rome, Milan, and Turin were set down as bluff. 
Prince Biilow, who is married to an Italian lady and is thus con- 
nected with some of the best families of the country, was the first 
to discern the real trend of Italy’s policy, which combined vigilance 
with readiness for an emergency. 

Since the ex-Chancellor’s return to Rome as German 
Ambassador, the two parties of Neutralists and Interventionists 
became impregnated with enthusiasm for their respective policies, 
which had at first aroused only academic interest. Newspapers 
were founded or influenced, intrigues were spun, misstatements 
were circulated, and a diplomatic plan of campaign was inaugurated 
by the ex-Chancellor which, had the circumstances undergone no 
change, would, in my opinion, have been successful. But the 
expedition against the Dardanelles, by importing a new and 
dissolvent factor into the international situation, threatens to upset 
the schemes so ingeniously woven by Teutonic diplomacy. Prince 
Biilow at first disseminated in unofficial ways the tidings that 
Germany, moved by a sentiment of friendship, was ready to second 
Italy’s reasonable claims for a rectification of her frontiers with 
‘Austria so as to enable her to receive some of the fruits, without 
any of the sacrifices, of war. But of course he would have first 
to learn what concessions the Italian nation expected to receive as 
a spontaneous gift, and whether the transaction, when completed, 
would be regarded as satisfactory and final. In other words, the 
overtures were to come to him from the Consulta. That was the 
first step. It had been preceded by Signor Giolitti’s letter, which 
might be construed as an exhortation to the Government to put 
themselves into communication with the German Ambassador. 
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But neither the Premier nor the Foreign Secretary made any 
sign. They had no proposal to tender. Their functions were to 
keep a sharp look-out for events that bore upon the situation, 
affected Italy, and might modify her attitude, and in the meanwhile 
to push on military preparations to the furthest limits. As the 
mountain did not move towards Mohammed, Mohammed, having 
waited until the opportunity seemed lapsing, repaired to the 
mountain. The ex-Chancellor had interviews with the Italian 
Premier and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and opened his mind 
to them on the subject of his mission. Respecting the form or 
the substance of Prince Biilow’s proposals nothing official is 
known, the Government having maintained the strictest reserve. 
One is therefore confined to more or less probable conjectures as 
to what passed between the two diplomatists. But the friends of 
Germany—and in Italy they are many—made the most of the 
mere fact that the negotiations had begun. Their press organs 
sounded the brazen trumpet, and announced that an accord had 
been reached between Rome and Berlin. The storm-cloud had 
drifted from Italian skies into space, the friendship which had 
been cemented by years of intimacy and alliance would now be 
renewed and strengthened by the material bonds of favours 
bestowed and received—in a word, that the grim spectre of war had 
been exorcised. This announcement, had it been believed by the 
press, would have had a far-reaching effect. It would have lulled 
the nation to sleep, stimulated the Government to pacific action, and 
produced powerful peace currents, taking their rise in resigned 
acceptance of ‘‘ accomplished facts.”’ 


AUSTRIA’S. BID FOR ITALY’S QUIESCENCE. 


But the ex-parte statements of Teutonic schemers received the 
exact degree of credence they merited. The Italian public is by 
this time able to gauge the worth of such evidence. Only a few 
days before, the papers were full of accounts of a trial turning upon 
an attempt made by Germans to entice a number of Italian 
journalists into the Fatherland, ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ them by means of 
the usual blandishments, and induce them to eulogise the great 
people of Teutons. And in the course of this process witnesses 
deposed that the well-known journal of Florence, La Nazione, was 
so entirely at the beck and call of the Teutons that the local German 
Consul used to bring articles in his pocket, not to the editor’s room, 
but direct to the printing office, to correct the proofs there, and to 
change the headings of other paragraphs in the paper.* 

* C7. for instance 72 Messaggero, February 28th, 1915. It is only fair to add 


that all the great journals of Italy, whatever their politics, are noted for their 
independence and integrity. 
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The truth about the conversations between Prince von Biilow 
and Italian statesmen was less sensational than the Germanising 
press of Italy would have the world believe. The conversations 
begun at Rome were indeed continued in Vienna, where the 
ground taken up by each of the negotiating parties revealed a 
number of obstacles to an understanding, the existence of which 
can hardly have evoked surprise. Austria appears to have yielded 
to German pressure to the extent of promising to cede the Trentino 
and part of Friuli, as far as the river Isonzo. But there were two 
conditions attached to this voluntary gift; it was not to come into 
effect before the end of the war, and Italy must henceforth dis- 
interest herself in the well-being of her kinsfolk who would still 
remain under Habsburg sway. In support of these terms the 
statesmen of the Ballplatz brought forward two arguments which. 
could not be lightly brushed aside. 

The pith of the Austro-Italian understanding, they urged, was 
that neither State should extend its influence in the Balkans 
without providing for a corresponding compensation to the other. 
Thus in 1908, when Austria was preparing to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, there was a question of Italy’s demanding the 
Trentino, but the Consulta was persuaded to content itself with 
the retrocession of Novi Bazar to Turkey. To-day the offer of the 
territories specified would be the counterpoise to such enhanced 
influence as Austria hopes to acquire as one of the results of the 
war. Therefore, it can reasonably be demanded only after these 
results have been acquired. 

But even were the concession envisaged as an inducement to 
Italy to remain in the Triple Alliance, its execution must still be 
subject to delay. For the vicissitudes of the war are many and 
dissolvent, and if the Trentino were to change hands to-day, 
circumstances might arise in the meanwhile to force her hand and' 
constrain her to turn her arms against the donor. In this case she 
would be in possession of strategic positions of the highest 
importance, and Austria would have cut a stick for her own back. 

Against this systematic conception of the nature of the proposed’ 
transactions, Italy set forth another. This, it was said, is no 
question of vulgar compensation. either for Austria’s increasing 
influence or for Italy’s neutrality. It rests on higher ground. 
‘Austria, by precipitating the war despite Italy’s counsel and 
unknown to her, overset the balance of Europe, and rendered vast 
political changes necessary. In this way she inflicted enormous 
damage on her Ally. For it was for the sake of maintaining the 
equilibrium thus wantonly overthrown that Italy had temporarily 
sacrificed her aspirations to the territories inhabited by her kins- 
folk. But this sacrifice was only temporary. Once the operating 
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cause was removed—and Austria removed it against her Ally’s will 
—the fundamental problem of Italy’s policy reassumes the para- 
mount place it had always occupied in the minds of her leaders. 
As for the postponement of the cession of the Trentino, what 
it amounts to is a promise, to be redeemed by Austria as soon as 
she is victorious and therefore able to repudiate or neutralise it, 
or as soon as she is vanquished and therefore unable to dispose 
of the territories at her will. In neither case is there a due relation 
‘between the face-value of the offer and its real worth. 

The Italian press, which is largely in favour of intervention, 
refuted the misstatements and damped the jubilation of the 
Germanophile organs, and some of them inveighed against the 
Consulta for entering into negotiations with the German 
-ambassador. But sentiment is a poor guide in matters that can 
be settled by reason, and it is obvious that at a fateful conjuncture 
like the present the receipt of an overture from either of the two 
central Empires, however hypothetical its form, however inade- 
quate its terms, imposed upon the responsible Government the 
‘duty of examining whether it afforded a basis for an exchange of 
views. Any other attitude would have exposed the Cabinet to the 
reproach of drifting into war for an object which might have been 
secured by dint of bargaining. Great Britain, before deciding on 
‘the course which brought her into the Continental struggle, left 
no stone unturned to arrive at a pacific settlement with Austria 
and Germany. It was only when Belgium was actually invaded, 
and the Chancellor refused to withdraw the troops, that war was 
declared. Italy, in like manner, is rightly resolved to see clearly 
whether her interests as a nation, and her aspirations as a growing 
Great Power, can best be furthered by neutrality or belligerency, 
‘before deciding to abandon the one and adopt the other. Mean- 
while, popular exaltation is rising to a pitch at which the emotions 
are wont to get the upper hand, and»reason loses its accustomed 
‘force. 


2TALY’S DISSATISFACTION WITH THE ALLIES. 


The Neutralists advance arguments in favour of their policy 
which are based exclusively upon immediate expediency and 
interest of a limited kind. They take it for granted that the present 
conflict differs only in magnitude from former wars, and should 
therefore be envisaged from the same point of view. They argue 
‘with a semblance of reason that it is better to be content with a 
small concession which can be had without sacrifice than to run 
the risk of losing much for the chance of gaining everything 
‘coveted at a cost which may render the acquisition barren. 
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Bankruptcy, they allege, would be one of the first consequences of 
hostilities against Austria and Germany, and the others might be 
more disastrous still. They declare that they have ample grounds. 
for apprehending that if war were declared German troops would 
march through Switzerland and appear before Milan. On the other 
hand, they affect to believe that if they keep their army and navy 
intact until the war is over, they may then assert their right to be 
listened to at the Peace Congress which will establish the new 
balance of political forces. 

But retrospect plays almost as large a part as prospect in their 
statement of the case for neutrality. They bear a grudge against 
atheistic France and schismatic Russia, and some of them prefer 
Catholic Austria to heretical Britain. They note with feelings of 
bitterness that the subjects of the Entente Powers, when on the look- 
out for foreign enterprises in which to invest their surplus capital, 
systematically hold aloof from Italy. Thus England has enormous. 
sums buried in various concerns throughout the world from Siberia 
to Mexico, from Norway to Greece, but nothing in the Peninsula. 
France, the world’s money-lender, has lent at most a few hundred’ 
million francs to Italians. Germany, on the contrary, has beer 
ever ready with her capital and enterprise to finance Italian 
institutions and develop the resources of the country. It is: 
calculated that not less than three milliards of francs, or 
4120,000,000 of German money are thus employed to the 
advantage of borrower and lender alike. 

Without this inflow of German capital the material progress 
which Italy has made during the past fifteen years would have been 
much less marked. And the extent of this progress is not realised 
abroad. The city of Bari, which is now a flourishing port, has 
doubled its population during the past ten years, and the inflow of 
workers into this growing port from the country districts continues. 
The cause of the intenser traffic as well as the impulse given to 
shipping there are both almost exclusively German. In like 
manner Catania, the second port after Genoa, is now become one 
of the most thriving towns in the realm, with a population which 
during the last ten years has doubled in number and considerably 
raised its standard of life, thanks to German capital and German 
enterprise. 

And these are but a few typical examples. The part played by 
Germans in supplying Italians with funds or credit for the 
development of the resources of the country is much more con- 
siderable in fact than appears from the official records. The close 
connection between Berlin financial houses and Italian under- 
takings, often hidden from the profane eye, is none the less real. 

France, it is further contended, despite her present professions: 
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of friendship for Italy, is at best. a dangerous rival and at worst a 
secret enemy. She has ever been an obstacle in Italy’s way when 
this way led to territorial expansion, political influence, or 
diplomatic prestige. Pin-pricks alternating with telling blows con- 
stitute her chronic attitude towards the Italian nation. The history 
of the transformation of Tunis, of the ‘* Tunisation ’’ of Morocco, 
of the aggressive action of the Republic towards Italy during the 
Lybian campaign, and of the recent bickerings about the number 
of Italian schools allowed in Tunis, are all manifestations of the 
same spirit which cannot be reconciled with the protestations of 
friendship of which the Paris press is of late so profuse. To make 
heavy sacrifices now in order to extricate France from her 
difficulties and enable her to put other stumbling-blocks in Italy’s 
way would be sheer folly. 

As for those territorial demands and national aspirations which 
must, Interventionists hold, bring Italy into conflict with Austria, 
much, too much stress has been laid upon them by the press. In 
theory they are the goal of the nation. In practice they lack 
driving power, because they are nowise urgent. The country has 
waited for them patiently for a long sequence of years. It can 
continue to wait all the more tranquilly that the alternative is a 
tremendous war, the vicissitudes of which might lead to a 
catastrophe. Italy can afford to risk something, to risk much in 
case of real necessity, but she cannot venture her all on a gambler’s 
throw. And to embark on a war against the Teutons would be 
little else, especially at a moment when Germany and Austria 
spontaneously acknowledge the justice of her claims and are 
willing that they should be satisfied at least in part. 

Thus, in analysing the motives that make for neutrality, and in 
gauging the issues raised by the European struggle, the advocates 
of quiescence look to the immediate losses which would, they 
consider, be immense and immediate and contrast them with the 
hoped-for advantages which seem far-off and problematical. 


THE CASE FOR INTERVENTION. 


The leaders of the Interventionists, mostly men with the faculty 
of concentrated vision, start from a different standpoint. In the 
struggle now going forward they discern issues and elements of 
unwonted gravity compared with which those of ordinary wars 
shrink into insignificance. It is not a question of military 
frontiers or of an increase of territory which is now being decided 
on the battlefields of Europe and Asia. It is the destinies of 
civilised man, the future of the world. And the Italian people, full 
of flexible sympathy for all that is noblest in the civilising forces 
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of humanity, despite its numbness in recent years, cannot remain 
deaf toa call which is more peremptory than any of the promptings 
of ““ sacred egotism.’’ The nation, it is assumed, has a fine sense 
for far-off issues of this quasi-religious character, an intuitive 
feeling for the hidden bonds that link together in kinship all pro- 
gressive and constructive peoples. And it has been the aim of the 
Interventionist leaders, chief among whom are Signor Luigi 
Albertini, Editor of the Corriere Della Sera, of Milan, and Signor 
Barzilai to arouse these dormant instincts, and set the problem 
with which the nation is now confronted in its true light, not 
merely as an occasion for vulgar bargaining or clever compromise, 
but as a rare opportunity for bringing its own national life and its 
potentialities within the vaster circle of the great community of 
which it is a young and promising member. 

This view, which nowise excludes care for the more material 
interests of the nation, possesses commanding attraction for a large 
class of leading men of thought and action in the country, who, 
nerved by faith and impelled by virile force, are concerned to see 
Italy’s destinies poured into a vaster and finer mould, and brought 
into harmony with those of the great world Powers with which it 
is her ambition to keep permanently abreast. Patriotism is con- 
ceived by them in a wider sense than was hitherto in vogue, for it 
has come to include, besides Italy’s present territorial claims and 
strivings, all the glorious potentialities which await only a 
favourable opportunity to be unfolded and realised. The nation, 
according to Signori Albertini and Barzilai, is much more than 
an organism instinct with ‘‘ healthy egotism,’’ eager to get all it 
can at the cost of any neighbour in distress, while giving as little 
as possible in return. It is also, and above all else, a loyal member 
of the European family, conscious of its duties as well as jealous 
of its rights, ready for exertions and sacrifices as great in proportion 
to its resources as those put forth by Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. In this large conception due account is taken of all the 
elements, duties, interests, and aspirations which lie about the 
roots of the nation’s life. 

Thus the attitude of the friends of intervention towards the profit 
and loss issues is to the full as patriotic as that of their adversaries. 
One is constantly struck in reading their utterances by the sincerity 
of their desire to get at the best solution of the difficulties in the 
most dignified way without waiving the smallest right or evading 
the least attractive obligation. They argue that the present trial 
of forces is no mere dynastic struggle which concerns only the 
States actually engaged in it, but a clashing of peoples who have 
sacrificed much and are risking all in a cause which at bottom is 
Italy’s own. The issues are clear-cut. Militarism, eager for 
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absolute domination, is pitted against pacific peoples intent on 
developing in legitimate ways each its own characteristic gifts and 
leading its own national life. Italy’s hour, therefore, has struck 
as well as theirs, and she can already discern what awaits her at 
the end of each of the two roads between which she must speedily 
make her choice. No mere formula can be substituted for vigorous 
action. She must rely on her own exertions, which will have to be 
proportionate to those of the peoples who are nobly risking their all. 


THE DECISIVE MOMENT: 


It is now clear that Austria’s bid for Italy’s neutrality would 
consist in a promise to be redeemed after the close of a successful 
war, not an actual and immediate transfer of the provinces. Now 
it is hardly to be supposed, we are told, that a defeated Austria, 
compelled to cede Transylvania to Roumania, the Bukovina to 
Roumania and Russia, her Southern Slav provinces to Serbia, 
and her Polish provinces to the Tsardom, would feel impelled, over 
and above, to hand the Trentino and Friuli to Italy, who would 
thus acquire decided military superiority over her for the rest of 
time. In the other supposition—that the fortunes of war favoured 
the Teutons+would Austria who broke her covenant with Italy 
last August prove more honest and selfless under conditions so 
trying? It has been surmised that Germany’s suggestion is that 
Austria should transfer the territory to her in trust for Italy, who 
would receive it on the conclusion of peace, provided that her 
conduct was praiseworthy to the end. But such a condition as this. 
would open the door to appreciations which might easily nullify the 
most definite stipulations. Moreover, if Austria and Germany 
emerged victorious from the struggle, one may pertinently ask 
whether this success would not bring in its train such a sequence 
of disadvantages to Italy as would far outweigh the so-called com- 
pensation. For the victory of the Teutons would connote the 
entire control of the Balkan States by the Habsburg Monarchy, the 
possession of Salonica, and the irresistible indrawing of Italy 
within the orbit of the two military Empires. And thenceforth 
Italy might be tolerated during her subserviency to Teutonic aims, 
but her prestige as a Great Power would be extinguished and her 
development as a Mediterranean State would definitively cease. 

Underlying the policy of the Consulta and its many transient 
interests and shifting aims during the past quarter of a century 
was the steady resolve to assert at the fitting moment Italy’s claim 
to Trentino, Friuli, and Trieste as integral portions of the kingdom 
and indispensable parts of its strategic frontiers. And during alf 
that time Italian statesmen discerned the future enemy in the 
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present ally, and envisaged the necessity of one day having to fight 
that Janus-like neighbour with or without allies, and under 
circumstances which might be propitious or the reverse. To-day, 
Interventionists point out, the expected hour has struck, the 
circumstances are favourable, the most powerful European nations 
are ready to enter into a helpful alliance with Italy who can adduce 
as a motive for utilising the opportunity, not only the principle 
of nationalities, which is one of the issues, but also Austria’s breach 
of compact. No such chance can be hoped for again. Europe’s 
destinies are in the crucible. As the tree falls, so will it lie for a 
long while. If it should so fall as to obstruct Italy’s path she will 
have only herself to blame and only herself to look to for help. 
Certainly France would not move a soldier to save her from 
Austria, if, after the war, the Dual Monarchy, by way of making 
good the loss of its Slav provinces, were to pick a quarrel with its 
ex-ally. Still less would Russia or Britain feel impelled to go to 
Italy’s assistance. But to-day all three are fighting for a cause 
which includes that of all patriotic Italians. 

To this conception of the issues and bearings of the war Italian 
Neutralists are inaccessible. They fail to see that this is one of the 
marked and fateful moments in the history of Europe and their 
own country which, if Italy remain isolated from the political and 
military action that characterises it, will permanently settle matters 
that affect her vital interests, without her co-operation and 
probably to her detriment. The most reasonable among them 
argue that the struggle, far from being decided even in the sense 
of a draw, may go on for another two years, and that a two years’ 
campaign would ruin the Italian nation irreparably. The best 
plan, therefore, is to wait until one of the scales begins to descend, 
and if it be that of the Entente, to throw into it the weight of Italy’s 
army and navy, or better still, to look on until the belligerents are 
bled white, and then to come forward as arbitress between them 
and as executrix of her own schemes. This curious course invokes 
an unpleasant mental picture of Garibaldi parading on the balcony 
and Machiavelli lurking in the backyard. 


ITALY S-HIGHER AND HIGHEST INTERESTS. 


The chiefs of the Interventionists, who are followed by men of 
various political parties, and in particular by Republicans, 
Reformed Socialists, Nationalists, and some Liberals, complain 
that even the ex-Premier Giolitti has placed the question of belli- 
gerency or neutrality on too low a level. For it is beneath the 
dignity of a Great Power whose mission is mainly cultural, to 
lie low while two groups of States are locked in a life-and-death 
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cembat for a cause with which its own may be identified, and to 
speculate on the concessions it can extort from the weakness of the 
vanquished. It is not by such pettifoggery that a great nation 
can hope to become greater, nor would such a practice, we are 
assured, be in congruity with the healthy instincts of the Italian 
nation. Italy, it is added, and I can bear out the statement, 
might have received in exchange for her co-operation with 
Germany, the promise of Savoy, Nice, Tunis, Morocco, Egypt. 
But the Italian people would have risen in wrath against anv 
leaders who should urge its collaboration in any such enterprise 
of aggression and oppression. For they intuitively feel that the 
issues with which they are now face to face are not those of 
Colonial policy, but the interests of the human race, interests the 
furtherance of which is calculated to enlarge the human spirit, 
and to raise progressive nations above themselves and their every- 
day cares. For such a cause a nation like Italy ought, it is said, 
to be ready to make any sacrifice. 

‘“Happily,’’ concludes the most suasive of Italian inter- 
ventionists, ‘‘ our aspirations in the Adriatic, our interests in the 
‘“ Midland Sea, and in Northern Africa, coincide admirably with 
“‘the policy which it is easiest for us to pursue. Unless we profit 
‘“with the utmost prudence, with the greatest circumspection by 
‘“‘the present rare opportunity which history offers us to set the 
‘“‘ finishing stroke to our unification, to render our land and sea 
‘“‘ frontiers immeasurably more secure and more easily defensible 
‘‘ than they are, to harmonise our foreign with our domestic policy, 
‘“we shall experience after the close of the war the darkest and 
‘“most difficult days of our existence. The crisis through which 
‘“we are passing is the gravest we have yet encountered. Let 
“us make it a crisis of growth, not a symptom of irreparable senile 
swdecay.<)* 

As a mere matter of national self-interest, it is contended, Italy’s 
neutrality, if persisted in, can lead only to bitter disappointment. 
For among the problems which she is impelled by the instinct 
of self-preservation to solve—and which are now for the first 
time in history become soluble—is that of national unity. From 
the Trentino to Dalmatia Italians live and work away from their 
brethren of the Kingdom, deprived of political existence, checked 
at every hand’s turn in their efforts to keep alive the cultural 
gifts they have inherited from their fathers, and forced to give 
their substance and their blood to perpetuate Austrian misrule. 
The utmost that Austria can be expected to dole out without a 
fight is Trentino and the strip of land as far as the river Isonzo. 
But these concessions form but a fraction of what is deemed 
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indispensable not only from the ethnic point of view, but also from 
the military and naval standpoint. At present Italy, in a war 
with Austria, would be taken at a great disadvantage. The 
Austrian strategic positions command a considerable stretch of 
Italian territory, and cannot be captured without an enormous 
sacrifice of men. If this offering were accepted as payment in full, 
and this is certainly one of the conditions laid down, Italy would 
be waiving definitely rights which were heretofore held to be 
indefeasible. 


ITALY’S LAND AND SEA FRONTIERS. 


Trieste is another of the places to which Italians lay claim on 
the same grounds. But Austria would never divest herself of such 
a valuable possession—the greatest port in the Adriatic, the outlet 
for Austrian and German trade and industry. It is a prime 
necessity to her very existence. And even if Vienna were moved 
to cede it, Berlin would veto the intention. Kindred considera- 
tions militate against the cession of the seaboard of Istria and 
of Fiume. These ‘‘ unredeemed ’’ lands must be conquered with 
the sword, if they are to become Italian. And yet they must be 
secured by hook or by crook, if Italy is not to remain as hitherto 
without frontiers on the Austrian side. Her natural boundaries 
are the Alps, and these are in the hands of the Habsburgs. From 
the Brenner chain southwards the territory now belonging to 
Austria must change hands, if Italy’s strategic limits are to become 
easily tenable in war time. : 

But even that represents but the land side of the problem. The 
sea frontier requires similar rectification, and it is beset with like 
difficulties. As a Great Mediterranean Power, the command of 
the Adriatic is one of the abiding aims of the policy of the 
Consulta. The pursuit of this object was the mainspring of the 
friction between Austria and Italy which was first eased by the 
** self-denying ordinance,’’ and has since been partially and pro- 
visionally settled by the Italian occupation of Valona. Heretofore 
Italy’s position in the Adriatic was untenable, because that sea 
is dominated by Pola, by the Dalmatian Archipelago, and by 
Valona. The possession of Pola is a postulate of Italy’s future 
as a Great Power. The notion that the Dual Monarchy would 
ever cede that important place is entertained by no sane thinker. 
War is the only means of obtaining it.* 

Last in order, but first in magnitude, if one contemplates the 
problems in correct perspective, comes the question of Italy’s 
status in the Eastern Mediterranean. This problem received 
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actuality from the Allies the day on which they bombarded the 
forts at the entry of the Dardanelles. This operation presupposes 
an understanding among these States respecting the partition of 
Turkey. The Powers which have arrived at this decision are 
three. Italy, if her army and fleet were to contribute to the success 
of theirs, would be the fourth. Otherwise the general effect of the 
arrangement will be to divide up Asia Minor—where Italy’s 
potential interests, especially in the economic domain, are much 
vaster than is commonly realised—without any consideration for 
her aspirations. 

And if it be objected that Italy, if she threw in her lot with 
Germany and Austria by maintaining her neutrality to the end 
of the war, would establish a claim to a sphere of interest in 
the Ottoman Empire, the obvious reply is that this is inconceivable 
- were it only because in case the Teutonic States were victorious, 
the Ottoman Empire would survive as their subservient vassal. 
Moreover, it requires a puissant effort of the imagination to 
picture to oneself Italian diplomacy solving the problem of Asia 
Minor with the help of the Teutons, and asserting its rights in 
the Adriatic against thein. 


OTHER” ITALIAN INTERESTS: 


Turning from the political to the economic aspect of the complex 
problem, a sequence of equally formidable difficulties is en- 
countered, which can be solved satisfactorily only in conjunction 
with the Allies. The problem of Italy’s economic expansion, for 
instance, enfolds a series of requirements on the attainment of 
which her stability as a Great Power will ultimately depend. And 
foremost among these is the possession of Trieste, the greatest 
commercial port for the trade between the Near East and Europe. 
To a lesser degree the incorporation of Fiume in the kingdom of 
Italy is also a postulate. The industrial output of Austria and 
Germany which was hitherto exported to the Balkans and consisted 
mainly of cheap wares which are not produced by France or 
Britain, would find a ready and profitable substitute in Italian 
goods of the same price and quality. The only possible successors 
of the Teutonic States in these branches of industry are Italy and 
Greece, both of whom are keen to come into the succession. Again, 
Asia Minor might play a very substantial part in developing 
Italian industries. Its markets, once the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire were liquidated, would, under favourable conditions, 
become a source of steadily increasing wealth to a population 
whose material well-being at present depends on many and pre- 
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carious enterprises. And if, as seems practically certain, the 
winding up of the Turkish imbroglio is entirely in the hands of 
the Allies, it is to them that Italy must look for the friendly 
furtherance without which her prospects in that quarter of the 
world will be cheerless. 

In view of those commanding interests it may seem trivial to 
advert to the status which Italy would occupy in the European 
community after a peace dictated by the victorious Allies. But 
as this is one of the points on which stress is laid by the 
Neutralists who persist in considering the present war as of the 
same nature as every preceding one, it may be as well to show 
briefly how the Interventionists deal with it. If, then, Italy 
remains neutral during the war she will find herself isolated at its 
close. And isolation would then be tantamount to chronic danger. 
To emerge from that self-inflicted ostracism she would have to 
strike up another agreement with the Teutonic States, which would 
place her in a condition of inferiority such as that of Serbia in 
respect of Austria when Milan was King. Between the Allies and 
her there would be no love lost, nor would the Dual Monarchy 
cherish very friendly dispositions towards the State that had 
profited by its weakness to extort concessions and inflict humilia- 
tion. 

That is the case for intervention, as stated by those Italian 
publicists, whose number and influence are waxing as the hour of 
decision draws near. 


CAN DALMATIA BECOME ITALIAN? 


Before quitting this subject there is one neglected side of it on 
which it may not be amiss to offer a few disinterested remarks. It 
is often laid down by Italian writers that Dalmatia is as indis- 
pensable to Italy’s welfare, and as integral a part of her just 
demands, as the Trentino or Trieste. An association known as Pro- 
Dalmazia is the centre of a propaganda in favour of this thesis, 
and in a few days it will issue a volume on the subject containing 
a chapter by the deputy Foscari enumerating the grounds, mainly 
strategic, why Italy cannot dispense with the greatest part of the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

And it is assumed that if she participates in the campaign on the 
side of the Allies, this stretch of the Adriatic seaboard will 
be included in the territorial prizes to which she will be entitled. 
As an impartial observer, I who have always been a warm friend of 
Italy feel impelled to note merely as an observation made by the 
way that this assumption is not likely to receive universal recogni- 
tion. Against the incorporation of Trieste in the Kingdom of Italy, 
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if Italy meanwhile has established her claim by belligerency, there 
will be no dissentient voice among the allied Powers. But when 
it comes to the allotment of Dalmatia, I confess I forebode many and 
serious objections. I refrain from offering any opinion of my own 
on the Italian plea and the Russian demurrer, but it is worth while 
mentioning the two conflicting views. 

Patriotic Italians like the Deputy Foscari hold that military con- 
siderations oblige Italy to possess herself of such strategical 
positions as are necessary to the efficacious defence of her territory ; 
and the Dalmatian seaboard is one of these. This axiom underlay 
Italy’s opposition to the annexation of Biserta by France, because 
it menaced Sicily, and to the occupation of the Epirus by Greece. 
But in comparison with the importance of Pola, Zara, Sebenico, 
and Cattaro to Italy, Biserta and the Epirus are but as dust in the 
balance. Dalmatia possesses not only great strategic, but also 
great defensive value. In the Adriatic Italy has no naval base 
worthy of the name. Venice lacks strategic importance, and 
Ancona is of little use either as a strategic or a defensive place. 
Indeed, it is more of a danger than a help, and for this reason it 
has lately been erased from the list of fortified ports. Brindisi is 
hardly more than a good naval station. 

The arguments advanced by Signor Foscari and other Italian 
writers are thus derived exclusively from military and naval con- 
siderations. But there are others which appeal to Russia and 
Serbia of an order which has hitherto been in especial favour 
among Italians—the claims of nationalities. The Italians of Italia 
Irredenta number about 80 per cent. of the entire population. In 
Dalmatia, on the other hand, the Italian element is estimated at 
no more than 2 per cent. of the inhabitants, who, according to the 
census of 1910, number in all 634,885. The bulk of them is formed 
by 610,667 Serbo-Croatians, so that 97 per cent. are Slavs. And of 
the 2 per cent. many are said to be Slavised Italians, a supposition 
which is confirmed by their Serbo-Croatian names. 

To annex that country and population to Italy would, Russians 
contend, run diametrically counter to the principle of nationality 
with which Italy has heretofore identified her cause, and won for it 
the sympathies of the world. These sympathies she could ill afford 
to forfeit. Her most powerful war-cry against Austria was Italia 
Irredenta, and justly so. And to create a Serbia Irredenta within 
her own confines would be to take a leaf from the black book of the 
Empire on which Italy’s hatred has so long been concentrated. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the stream of political life after this 
war wil] run in its usual channels, or that the Powers which nurse 
a grudge against Italy would always be sure of finding a ready ally 
in those States whose interest it would be to free the unredeemed 
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Slavs and restore them to their kinsfolk. That, in brief, is the 
state of the question to-day. 

To sum up, Italy still hesitates between neutrality and participa- 
tion in the war on the side of the Allies. The partisans of 
neutrality, once so numerous as to be almost identical with the 
nation, are fast diminishing in number. The worth of the offers, 
relatively slight, made by Austria is impaired by hampering 
obligations, and also it would appear, when analysed, are little 
better than a conditional promise of future concessions. The allied 
Powers on their side are making no overtures. They are content 
to leave Italy to her own devices. Mistress of her own destinies it 
is for her to yield to those motives to which her past and her future 
render her most susceptible. The Allies, before embarking on a 
war which they had endeavoured by every honourable means to 
avoid, counted the cost and gauged their resources. And from 
this calculation they wisely eliminated every factor but themselves. 


BE. <JosDILL on: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR NEUTRALS. 


HE present war has brought to light great changes in inter- 
national law. Some of its very foundations have been 
shaken; and, though the outlook is still uncertain, there 
cannot be a return to the old order. The ordinary sanction 
of international law—the open disapprobation by mankind of 
offences against it—was known to be weak; it proves to be much 
weaker than it was once supposed to be. There have been other 
times when it was feeble. We have to go back far to find times in 
which it had less strength than now—perhaps to revert more than 
a hundred years ago, when Napoleon was at the height of his 
power. Of the chief postulates of international law, the first is the 
existence of a stable society of States formed by comity or necessity. 
To-day, it would seem to be doing violence to language to speak 
of a family of nations, or of the existence of the maxima civitas of 
Europe. There is no united action for the protection of general 
interests, and the hope of such is for the time being somewhat 
visionary. Among neutral States exists no unity of purpose. 
They have different policies, hopes, and fears. Their subjects are 
divided in sympathy. Common action seems impossible. Com- 
binations similar to the Armed Neutrality of 1780 or 1800 seem 
impracticable. Motives of interest or apprehensions have led to 
condonation or extenuation of the worst conduct, or, what is little 
better, silence with respect to it. Among the other postulates of 
international law is the prevalence of a general desire to maintain 
the existing political order. The late Professor Westlake observed : 
‘“ Tf a number of States attempted to live with no common sentiment 
“at the back of their mutual claims sufficient to secure some 
‘‘ regularity and impose some limits with regard to them, disorder 
“‘and violence would reign unchecked by any social bond’: a 
supposition not unlike the actual state of things. The so-called 
rules of war, which have of late been often violated, assume the 
existence of a certain degree of self-control and moderation on 
the part of combatants, and their observance depends upon 
the passions which are aroused, the issues at stake, and no doubt, 
also, upon the duration of hostilities, for long wars too surely breed 
bitterness and cruelty. In a modern war, with one whole people 
fighting against another for existence, carried on without inter- 
mission for months, with bystanders inciting the passions of men, 
the likelihood of these rules being observed is greatly diminished. 
The present war was only in its early stages when it was dis- 
covered that international law was in presence of circumstances 
very different from those of past wars; and among the many 
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changes were these: (1) Great economical changes, particularly 
an enormous extension of international trade and of com- 
munication between countries on a scale hitherto unknown; (2) 
mutual dependence even for necessaries of life; (3) the growth 
of manufacture in .countries formerly purely agricultural, 
necessitating, e.g. in Germany, a large demand from abroad for 
raw materials and for food stuffs; (4) by reason of railways and 
canals the growth of indirect communication between countries, 
goods reaching Germany or Austria, for example, by way of 
Holland, Italy, or Switzerland; (5) the substitution of liners of some 
thousand tons with varied cargoes, for sailing vessels of a few 
hundred tons. Simultaneously have come changes in the methods 
of warfare and in weapons and in munitions of war. The army of 
a country is no longer sharply distinguished from its civil popula- 
tion ; in the case of the great military States of the Continent, the 
latter potentially including the whole able-bodied males between 
certain areas, so that it became often impossible to say whether a 
particular cargo would be consumed by soldiers or civilians. 
Absolute contraband could no longer be discriminated with 
precision from conditional. More and more were articles in 
common use both in war and in industry; and as a struggle 
proceeded the use in the latter diminished, while in the former 
it increased. Thus, when cotton became, as it has become, 
the basis of almost all modern explosives, it tended to 
approximate to absolute contraband. Then, too, new weapons 
affected the usages of war. The submarine became, for the first 
time, truly formidable. The airship and the Zeppelin were 
introduced. The mine was employed freely and on a large 
scale as a weapon, to the detriment of neutrals as well as 
belligerents. A blockade as practised by Nelson or Collingwood 
off Toulon or Brest had become impracticable; the danger to the 
blockading vessels was too great. Great political changes were in 
progress or imminent. There was no stable equilibrium of Powers. 
There did not exist even the semblance of equality among the 
States of the world. The international political movements in 
Europe were directed by groups of the chief Powers united against 
each other. 

But the greatest of all changes remains to be noted—the 
moral change, in the largest sense of the word. Modern 
psychology impresses the truth that the forces which insure normal 
obedience to municipal law come not from without but from 
within; the desire for order, the appreciation of its benefits, the 
sense of justice, count in the long run for more than coercion. 
And when these wane, respect for law wanes also. This is 
peculiarly true of international law. Its maintenance, so far 
as it has been maintained in the past, has depended upon 
the prevalent sense in the community of nations of common 
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interests, the love of peace, the decay. of narrow tribal prejudices. 
Just as these new forces grew, international law was more 
and more observed. When these were overpowered by the 
prevalence of false national ideas, by the indulgence in dreams 
and aspirations of conquest and aggression, by the coarse 
unsatisfied appetites of nations, disguised and glorified under 
specious and captivating names, by flattery of national egotism, 
there came a weakening of international law; and in its place 
was a new barbarism, armed with all that science could supply, 
warfare going back to primitive savagery, but equipped with the 
appliances of civilisation. We are familiar with somewhat similar 
changes in regard to municipal law. When new forces appear 
within a State and do not find an outlet or free play in constitutional 
channels, there is a revolution; when like changes take place in 
the relations of nations there is much the same. In times of tumult 
all municipal law is suspended; martial law, that is no law, takes 
its place. There is a danger when racial passions are roused of 
our witnessing much the same in the region of conduct which 
international law has hitherto, in some degree, regulated. 

There have been such periods in the past. Three occur to me; 
and of these one at least seems very like the present. To name 
the first: When the old Hellenic world of State cities or small 
States, with their real though imperfect international law, based 
on common sittlichkeit, language, traditions, and civilisation, with 
their network of treaties ensuring the settlement of differences 
by arbitration, was crushed by Macedonian and Roman 
conquerors, the reign of law between communities must have 
seemed to those who recalled the Hellas of the Age of Pericles, 
to have come to an end. Such, too, must have seemed the outlook 
to those who surveyed the dynastic wars, the purposeless strife, 
the contempt for treaties, the cynical disregard of rights un- 
supported by force, about the beginning of the eighteenth century.* 
With the then miserable conditions of international life, and the 
unchecked egotisms of rulers before him, Leibnitz, who had 
the prophetic gift in a degree given to few, predicted a break-up 
of the political order of Europe; he saw the French Revolution 
nearly a hundred years before it arrived. But the closest 
resemblance to the present situation is between the methods 
of warfare pursued by the Directory and Napoleon and those 
with which we are to-day familiar. There was then, as now, 
a belief in the efficacy of terribleness. Non-combatants were 


* With reference to that time, Droysen, the historian of Prussia, remarks: 
(Geschichte der Preussischen Politik, V. 1., 6.) ‘Das Vélkerrecht das die neue 
Gemeinschaft der christlichen Staatenwelt hatte ordnen und dauernd regeln 
sollen, blieb, so lange es nur in Vertragen zwischen den Staaten beschlossen war, 
noch nicht in der Gemeininteressen und Gemeintiberzeugungen der Volker ein 
eigenes Leben und ein gestaltendes Princip gewonnen hatte ein leeres Schema, 
unfahig die starken zu binden und die schwachen zu schiitzen; unreif wie es war, 
drangte sich tiberall die civilrechtliche Casuistik in die Fragen der offentlichen 
Rechtes und der Politik mit ein.” 
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treated with unsparing severity. Vicarious and _ retaliatory 
punishments were freely used in Spain and Italy. The 
Directory and Napoleon claimed that they were spreading by the 
sword the benefits of a higher civilisation. They offered not 
‘ Culture,”” but freedom, and the abolition of tyranny, the intro- 
duction of justice, reason, and humanity. There was a like 
campaign of hatred against the State which then stood between 
Napoleon and universal dominion. He inundated Europe with 
declamations against British ‘‘ navalism’”’ and the tyranny of the 
sea. He had his retinue of tame professors who intoned hymns 
of adulation; and La Place, La Grange, and de Fontanes were 
at least the intellectual peers of Treitschke and Lasson. There 
was the same recurring menace of an invasion of England; “‘ la 
‘““descente’’ corresponded to ‘‘the day.’? Napoleon always 
insisted that the obstinacy of England was alone the cause of 
war, and all the evils it brought. He violated the neutrality of 
Venice and Tuscany and Switzerland, at the outset of his career, 
that of Susbach in his Ulm campaign, and that of Brunswick 
in the Jena campaign, and generally on the plea of military 
necessity. If he could not justify on that pretext his violation of 
neutrality to seize and shoot the Duke d’Enghien, he trumped up 
some incredible story of a conspiracy. The Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, with their supreme disregard of neutrals, resembled 
somewhat the recent proclamation of the German Government as 
to a so-called blockade of Great Britain; and the orders to destroy 
merchant vessels by submarine without notice and without pro- 
viding for the safety of crews, recall orders of Napoleon in 1805 
to sink all vessels which might give information as to the where- 
abouts of his fleet. It was the boast of his admirers that he had 
reduced to perfection the art of making his troops live at the 
expense of the countries invaded; an art of which there have been 
in the last few months startling examples.* 

With these changes have come others specially affecting 
neutrals; and of these I am inclined to think that the greatest has 
been the blow struck at a principle which seemed until lately to 
be firmly established. The freedom of the sea appeared one of 
the stable conquests of civilisation. Grotius’s tract, Mare 
Liberum, dates from 1609. The doctrine there expounded had 
triumphed over the pretensions of individual States to assert 
dominion over large parts of the ocean. It had come to be 
axiomatic that neutrals were free to navigate in peace and safety 
the open sea; that the right of ‘‘ innocuous passage”’ extended even 

* This policy of rapine was carried out to a prodigious extent. Alison puts the 
figures before the Treaty of Campo Formio at £368,000,000 ; and he adds that this 
was not more than a third of what was extracted from Europe by the French 
armies during the Revolutionary War.—(Zife of Castlereagh, Il., 619.) The above 
comparison might be carried out in further detail. The submarine of 


to-day recalls Fulton’s “ plunging boat and torpedo to be used against England.”— 
(Wheeler and Broadley’s Vapoleon’s Invasion, 1., 303.) 
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to territorial waters and straits, 6r other means of entry between 
oceans; that belligerents had no right to obstruct the commerce of 
neutrals. The Jus navigandi was one of the permanent assets 
of civilisation.* ‘‘ For more than two hundred and fifty years no 
‘** European territorial marine waters which could be used as a 
‘‘ thoroughfare, or into which vessels could accidentally stray or be 
‘* driven, have been closed to commercial navigation ; and since the 
‘* beginning of the nineteenth century no such waters have been 
‘‘closed in any part of the world. The right, therefore, must be 
‘* considered to be established in the most complete manner.’’ All 
this is in effect now questioned. Belligerents claim, and enforce 
their claim, to sow mines in the open sea, and to tell neutrals that 
they enter at their peril into certain areas fixed for them by belli- 
gerents. What are to be the limits of those areas; what pre- 
cautions, if any, are to be taken for the security of the vessels of 
neutrals; what warning or notice they are to receive—all that 
depends upon the good pleasure of the belligerent.t| There is a 
new sea-law, and it is becoming too much like the very oldest form, 
that is, none. 

The next great change illustrative of the growing conflict 
between belligerents and neutrals relates to contraband. Here we 
witness an apparenily irresistible evolution unfavourable to the 
latter. In Lord Stowell’s time articles of contraband, whether 
enumerated in treaties or declared by judicial decisions, were few 
and readily distinguishable. Besides arms and munitions of war, 
they included commodities which might be useful for ships of war 
or privateers. The region of conditional or occasional contraband 
was narrow. It included only articles obviously intended for naval 
or military use—e.g., stores shipped to a naval arsenal. If not so 
destined, they might be subject to pre-emption with freight to the 
ship. Long before the Declaration of London in 1907, when the 
matter was fully considered, this primitive simplicity was 
disappearing. The Powers adopted, by Article 24 of that instru- 
ment, two long lists of absolute and conditional contraband. Bya 
series of proclamations, beginning with that of August 4th, 1914, 
large additions have been made to those lists.t To express the 
character of these changes in a sentence; the region common to 
absolute and conditional contraband increases. Modern war 
employs for its purposes more and more the resources, machinery, 
and instruments of peace. It takes over railways, telegraphs, 
motors, rubber, oil. It requires for its weapons copper and zinc, 
for its high explosives cotton and nitrate. And as a modern war 

* Hall, p. 158, 6th Ed. 


+ The change is the more remarkable because in 1907 the chief Powers signed 


a special Convention on the subject, designed to guard against perils to neutrals 
from the use of mines. 


+A similar course was taken in France by the decrees of August 11th and 
October 3rd. 
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proceeds and peaceful industries languish, articles which were used 
largely or almost exclusively for industrial purposes are employed 
mainly, or it may be almost exclusively, for military and naval 
purposes. In other words, there is a tendency at the outset of 
war for certain articles to be placed in the category of conditional 
contraband, and subsequently to be transferred to the category of 
absolute contraband. It is a deplorable consequence; it means 
interference with the trade of neutrals which they did not experience 
when wars were carried on in a primitive fashion. But lamentable 
or not, it seems irresistible. 

A further change as to contraband has been brought about by 
economical changes. According to the old doctrine an article 
could be contraband only when it was on its way to the port or 
territory of a belligerent; goods destined for a neutral port could | 
not be such. That doctrine, some protection to neutrals, has long 
ago broken down, and in place of it we have the theory of continuous 
voyage, according to which the belligerents may look to the 
ultimate destination of goods, with the result that there is no longer 
the simple determining question, Was the destination of the ship 
a belligerent port or a neutral? It becomes necessary to inquire 
into the ultimate destination of the goods. It is relevant to 
examine the intention of the consignees. It becomes essential also 
to look beyond the ship’s papers which once, in the absence of 
fraud, were deemed conclusive, with the result that there have been 
swept into the region of contraband many articles which, according 
to the old test, would have been excluded. Yet another change 
of consequence. In every naval war arises the question 
whether food going to the enemy country may be intercepted 
and seized. It is universally admitted that if provisions are 
intended for troops or a fleet, they are subject to seizure. In the 
view of Lord Stowell, if they were destined for a place which was a 
military or naval centre, presumption of their being used for armies 
or fleet was so strong as to be irrefutable. Mr. Bryan quoted the 
other day the statement of Lord Salisbury during the South 
African war to this effect: ‘‘ Foodstuffs, though having hostile 
‘* destination, can be considered as contraband of war only if they 
‘‘ are for the enemy forces. It is not sufficient that they are capable 
‘of being so used. It must be shown that that was, in fact, 
‘‘ their destination at the time of their seizure.’? The United States 
Government accepted that statement as accurate; why did not our 
Government adhere to it? The cogent answer of Sir Edward Grey 
was :— 

‘‘The reason for drawing a distinction between foodstuffs 
intended for the civil population and those for the armed forces 
or enemy Government disappears when the distinction between the 
civil population and the armed forces itself disappears. In any 


country in which there exists such a tremendous organisation for 
war as now obtains in Germany, there is no clear division between 
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those whom the Government is responsible for feeding and those 
whom it is not. Experience shows that the power to requisition 
will be used to the fullest extent in order to make sure that the 
wants of the military are supplied, and however much goods may 
be imported for civil use it is by the military that they will be 
consumed if military exigencies require it, especially now that the 
German Government have taken control of all the foodstuffs in 
the country.”’ 

The experience of the present war warrants some conclusions 
affecting neutrals. First, it is clear that there is little probability 
of united action on the part of neutrals so as to insure the 
observance of certain rules of international law—not of all such 
rules, but of some, and these among the most important. No 
doubt the pecuniary interest of subjects of neutral States is 
often a powerful check upon high-handed acts by belligerents 
affecting trade. There is a strong probability that protests, 
often effective, will be made against the improper extension 
of contraband, against ‘‘ paper’’ blockades, against interference 
with navigation, against the seizure of so-called enemy property, 
really belonging to neutrals, and against the harsh treatment of 
neutral subjects resident in the territories of belligerents. In all 
such cases the direct pecuniary interest of private individuals, sub- 
jects of neutral States, is some sort of safeguard. We may also be 
fairly confident that neutral States will be vigilant in guarding 
against invasions of their sovereignty, the incursions of troops into 
their territories, the use of their territory as hostile bases of opera- 
tions, the misuse of their national flag, and generally the unfair 
treatment of their subjects by belligerents. But there is no effective 
security—there is, in fact, no security at all—that rules or con- 
ventions made in the interest of humanity or for the mitigation of 
the evils of war, will be observed, not even if the conventions 
have been ratified by the neutral States themselves. Working 
machinery for that purpose is entirely wanting. It is true that 
there are in theory three possible ways of punishing offenders 
against the laws of war. (1) ‘‘ The damaged belligerent 
‘““himself may. punish the offending soldiers or nationals.’’ 
(2) ““He may lodge with the other belligerent a protest 
““ against the infraction, and if it is a case in which an indemnity 
“will compensate for the damage, claim one, under Article III. 
“of The Hague Covention.’’ (3) ‘‘ If the actual offender cannot 
‘““be reached, and if the other belligerent has refused satisfaction, 
“the damaged belligerent may resort to reprisals.”’* But it 
being nobody’s business to set in motion and carry out 
these fair-sounding provisions, they have been, and are likely to 
be, inoperative. It is true that there is the punishment of moral 
disapprobation of the world. Unfortunately, there is no counting 
upon such disapprobation, even when most needed. 


*Spaight, War Rights on Land, p. 461. 
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A further conclusion to be drawn is that the exercise of the right 
of search becomes more and more difficult. Often a grave dilemma 
confronts the belligerent. Either it is to be exercised on the high 
seas, which is, in bad weather, impracticable and even in fine 
weather difficult, owing to the size and variety of the cargoes of 
ocean-going steamers, and the liability to documents being 
fabricated ; or it is necessary to take the vessel into port, in which 
case the delay and loss to neutrals may be very serious. Many 
devices for averting this inconvenience have been suggested; but 
none, so far, have been generally adopted. There is a strong 
probability that so long as the right to seize contraband is retained, 
belligerents will adhere to the doctrine of continuous voyage. 
With the general development of railways and canals, indirect 
transmission of goods to a belligerent is so common and easy 
that the right of seizure would be practically worthless if the old 
test were strictly applied. Yet another conclusion as to contra- 
band. As modern warfare employs more and more the resources, 
methods, and materials of industry—as, indeed, all the appliances 
of civil life may be drawn upon by, and become essential to, 
belligerents—we may expect that the lists of both absolute and 
conditional contraband will be extended. The belief that the latter 
would be one day abandoned—part of the programme of reformers 
of international law a quarter of a century ago—seems more 
remote than ever. A further conclusion as to contraband is per- 
missible. The old rule, as has been pointed out, was that 
foodstuffs were not contraband unless they were going with a 
high degree of probability to a naval or military station; a 
rule which is with difficulty applied to a condition of things in 
which the army and the male population may be almost co- 
extensive, and in which the Government takes under its control 
the distribution of food. 

This has been in a remarkable degree a war of reprisals; if one 
belligerent did something illegal, the other has felt justified in 
doing something by way of retaliation. In the past reprisals were 
frequent. They were indeed the usual mode of obtaining redress 
for wrongs done to the subjects of the State which employed them. 
It is a novelty and a characteristic of this war that they have been 
freely made use of by State against State for wrongs done by the 
State itself. There are no limits to such counter measures. There 
sets in a competition of violence or extremes; and the chief 
sufferers are neutrals. 

What is the main purport of the facts here summarised? Could 
the great teachers of international law of the eighteenth century and 
the early part of the nineteenth—they who strained their eyes to 
see, and believed that they did see, a future in which racial passions 
would die out, and in which war would be deemed wholly abnormal 
-—come to life, and note the brutal methods of to-day, the magnitude 
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of the carnage and the plight of neutrals, they would say that they 
had experienced a cruel deception, and would declare that, 
outwardly and materially more civilised, our generation was at 
least as barbarous as their own. They would see the position of 
the neutral unimproved, and little prospect of a change for the 
better. Dr. Baty places the high-water mark for neutrals in 1856, 
after the date of the Declaration of Paris. Their position has not 
for many years been so low as it is to-day. 

What is the outlook? Writing in 188g, the late Mr. Hall made 
use of these remarkable words :— 


‘‘It would be idle also to pretend that Europe is not now in 
great likelihood of moving towards a time at which the strength 
of international law will be too hardly tried. Probably in the next 
great war the questions which have accumulated during the last 
half-century and more will all be given their answer at once. 
Some hates, moreover, will crave for satisfaction ; much envy and 
greed will be at work ; but above all, and at the bottom of all, 
there will be the hard sense of necessity. While nations will be in 
the field, the commerce of the world may be on the sea, to win 
or lose ; national existence will be at stake ; men will be tempted to 
do anything which will shorten hostilities, and tend to a decisive 
issue. Conduct in the next great war will certainly be hard ; it 
is very doubtful if it will be scrupulous, whether on the part of 
belligerents or neutrals; and most likely the next war will be 
great.”’ 


An impressively true prediction! May we hope that Mr. Hall’s 
further prophecy will also prove true :— 


‘“ There can be very little doubt that if the next war is unscrupu- 
lously waged, it will also be followed by a reaction towards 
increased stringency of law. . . . I look forward with much 
misgiving to the manner in which the next great war will be 
waged, but with no misgiving at all as to the character of the 
rules which will be acknowledged ten years after its termination, 
by comparison with the rules now considered to exist.’’ 


But if this is to come about, we may be sure it will not be merely 
by the erection of new machinery, or by framing so many more 
Conventions, or by teaching that war is unprofitable. All these 
things are useful. But the decisive change must be from within; 
there must be abatement of those passions which have produced 
the present struggle. It has brought us to the verge of a spiritual 
change, or it may have been in vain. There may be pauses, long 
or short, in the pursuit of policies of hatred or revanche. Only 
in a new mind, in new ideals and aspirations, in the abandonment 
of the desire of “‘ captures” of territory or trade, is there hope of 


lasting peace and stable international law, with a better outlook 
for neutrals. 


JOHN MAcponeELt. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS. 


HAT this is a mad world we have known since Shakespeare’s 
time, but only in the last six months have we begun to realise 
it; proof is in the fact that we have been content to have it so. 
Barbarians in ancient times settled their differences with whatever 
tools came ready to hand. Cultured, refined, and scientific pagans 
to-day do nothing more, nothing less. Must this continue for all 
time? Yesterday, hundreds were pleading for saner methods; 
to-day, thousands plead; to-morrow, millions will demand a better 
way of settling international differences. What is wanted is some 
way not based on brute force, but upon the Christian principles of 
mutual trust and goodwill. 

Tilleight months ago Right was supposed to be held by all civilised 
nations as their first line of defence, and Might as their second line 
of defence. Confidence in the former has always been Great 
Britain’s strength, and will be her ultimate triumph. Blind faith 
in Might has destroyed Germany’s power to discern the difference 
in moral force between right and wrong. Had our own armaments 
measured up to those of Germany, our moral vision would not have 
been so clear as it is to-day. When a difference arose the champions 
of Right appealed to reason; the champions of Might naturally 
preferred an appeal to the sword. The success of this appeal to 
force would mean the universal enthronement of armaments; its 
defeat means the creation of an atmosphere in which all nations 
can hopefully search for a basis for permanent peace. 

From platform, pulpit, and press come pleadings for a radical 
change, but so far most of these have been very vague. Has not 
the time arrived when responsible leaders should give us a clear 
lead? Of course, no one would be justified in saying or doing any- 
thing that would in any measure divert the public mind from the 
- great object of the moment—viz., the vigorous prosecution of the 
war to a successful issue. Nothing can be done till this has been 
accomplished, but would it not help us in this great effort if we 
knew that when the present struggle is over we would have some- 
thing better before us than preparation for the next. If that besso, 
it is very desirable that the demands for changed conditions now so 
widely expressed should be focussed as soon as possible upon some 
definite practical plan. 

Mr. Asquith, in his speech at Dublin, said that some substitute 
for force might be found “‘ by a slow and gradual process,’’ and 
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Sir Edward Grey, in his last despatch prior to the war to our 
Ambassador in Berlin, indicated that he was looking in the same 
direction. Leading American statesmen have emphatically spoken 
in the same sense. Many others might be quoted. The man in 
the street is intensely interested and hastens to ask, What does 
this mean? What is the plan? He is perplexed and wonders 
whether this is only a passing vision or something that will 
materialise. Concrete proposais now would serve to show the 
world what might be possible when Prussian militarism has no 
longer to be reckoned with. A vision of what might be would 
emphasise the great fact that the last stump of the last tooth of the 
world-eating War Lord must be extracted before we can have any 
hope of permanent peace, and it might do much to ward off the 
great danger of compromise. 

The first step would be an International Conference as soon as 
Germany as a military force has been crushed. Can it be imagined 
that any civilised country, great or small, would hold aloof from 
this preliminary after this frightful example of war and its ghastly 
consequences? In the unlikely event of nothing better being 
devised, might we not go into a Conference with some such 
proposals as these :— 

The establishment of an International Council, or Parliament, 
with judicial, legislative, and administrative functions; in which all 
nations would be represented, and would be bound to submit all 
disputes otherwise incapable of adjustment; and to abide by the 
awards. Each State would only be allowed to maintain sufficient 
armed force for police purposes, and to deal with turbulent and un- 
civilised races, and unitedly to enforce the decrees of the Tribunal. 
If the scale of armaments were fixed on the basis of population for 
Army, and length of coast-line for Navy, the following would 
approximately be the limits for each country and should be 
sufficient to meet all legitimate requirements. Say 100 soldiers to 
the million of inhabitants, with a minimum of 500; and one ship 
for every thousand miles of coast-line with a minimum of two; 
countries of less than 500 miles coast-line to have the option of 
keeping none. 

On this basis the scale would be :— 


Soldiers. Ships. 
British seer a mk 45,000 _* 56 
China. ... a ate 40,000 ae 5 
Russia ... ae e 16,400 of 15 
United States Ser oe 10,200 Fe 31 
France ae a ha 9,800 hae: 1) 
Germany ee sap xe 8,000 es 9 
Japan ... oe ie 6,500 ce rt 


Austria- Hungary ae ios 5,000 a I 
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Soldiers. 
Holland smh we sie 4,400 
Italy s, 4s: ane sia $3 4,300 
Brazil ... At 2 oth 2,300 
Spain si os vee he 2,000 
Turkey aes es Soh 2,000 
Mexico nes Bo a 1,600 
Portugal aa aN sa 1,500 
IE@RNEY So De ras Bae 1,000 
RADE ET 35 a a sah 800 
Rumania eee ee Bel 700 
Belgium aes oe ike 700 
Argentina #6 ee see 700 
Siam <5 ae ae i 600 
Colombia Re aie we 500 
Servia ... Rs as ae 500 
Afghanistan ... a ae 500 
Bulgaria si ec ane 500 
Greece See ax an? 500 
Sweden tie 5 ae 500 
Bolivia, made up to ... oat 500 
Chile i. ee: Ge ae 500 
Ecuador i = ae 500 
Paraguay mee orm me 500 
Lean Ag fs ae a 500 
Uruguay cbt a ae 500 
Wenezuela- os. Fra ae 500 
Costa Rica)... ie oa 500 
Cuba a:.. st me et 500 
Dominica Ae i as 500 
Guatemala... Bie ee 500 
Haiti Sc a ore 500 
Honduras oe ie es 500 
Nicaragua... Br ae 500 
Salvador he fee ae 500 
Denmark oe ae “te 500 
Norway ee Ee ue 500 
Switzerland... ie a 500 
Albania te it ive 500 
Montenegro ... vio rs 500 
Liberia sas aM me 500 
Luxemburg... fee eos 500 

177500 


[e5Rs kg cos essMees oe UR oRaeE bo ong 105 cbs RRO gu teresa cate unre ties | aep oes etogoec ales tech eee ke 


249 


This gives a world Army of 177,500 units, and a Navy of 249 
craft. Experts would have no difficulty in arranging suitable pro- 
portions of arms and the proper adjustment of sea-craft. Air-craft 


could be regulated on a similar basis. 


If representation on the Council were on a population basis, the 
nations for this purpose might be divided into three classes. Those 
with over 50 millions (these figures are based on anti-war con- 
ditions: the position of Germany, as well as some other States, will 
doubtless be modified after the war), including colonies, depen- 
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dencies, and protectorates, to be reckoned as first-class States, with, 
say, three representatives; those between 20 and 50 millions as 
second-class, with two representatives; and all States under 20 
millions being in the third-class, with one representative each. 
This classifies the States as follows :— 


1st Class: Great Britain, United States of 
America, France, Austria-Hungary, China, 


Japan, Russia, and Germany, with ; 24 representatives. 
2nd Class: Italy, Holland, Fae Turkey, and 
Brazil... se) ae 
The 37 remaining States would bei in the 3rd Class, 
with one representative each me ay - 
Making a grand total of ... oo. pemembers: 


The chief functions of the Council would be to administer inter- 
national laws, and make, modify, and amend such laws; adjudicate 
between litigants; regulate and control the making and distribution 
of armaments. Official inspectors, responsible to the Council, 
would see that each of the respective States efficiently maintained 
the force allotted to it and no more. Details need not here be 
discussed as to place and time of meeting, method of selecting, or 
electing representatives ; and how the Council’s help could be made 
available to prevent civil war. These and many other more or less 
difficult and serious points the preliminary Conference would fully 
and carefully discuss. 

The control of armaments is the crux of the whole problem. 
Doubtless there are great difficulties in establishing a workable 
system of control, but the advantages would be great and obvious. 
All nations are subject to human passions. Ambition, jealousy, 
envy, and revenge, the ‘‘ swollen head ’”’ that comes of too much 
Kultur, are liable to develop in all countries. If these evil passions 
cannot be eliminated they must be controlled. They must be 
bridled, not armed. No nation, with its passions unbridled or 
armed can be entrusted with world power, and the only effective 
way with autocrats who would hack their way through at all costs 
is to smash their tools. The time has surely come when the makers 
of the weapons of death and destruction should be muzzled. No 
trade has been more keenly pushed, none more vigilantly promoted 
by wealth, by science, by a subsidised Press; by secret agents at 
every Court and in touch with all Governments fostering and 
encouraging by every means, fair and foul, that competition and 
rivalry, which, as we have long foreseen and, as has now been 
proved, could end only in the crash of war or bankruptcy. With 


conditions unchanged all this will be renewed with redoubled 
energy after the war. 


‘ 
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The judicial section of this International Council would con- 
stitute a tribunal of the greatest weight and dignity. The adhering 
States would send to its bench the most learned, the wisest, and the 
greatest jurists. Every case coming before it would be argued by 
the world’s ablest advocates, and the Council’s decision would 
commend universal respect and loyal acceptance. The united forces 
of the nations would stand behind its judgments and see its decrees 
carried out. Can anyone recall any differences which led to war in 
our own or in former times which could not have been adjusted by 
such a court? There are many who tell us that man is essentially 
a fighting animal, and that human society can never be organised 
in such a way as will prevent war. Force, they tell us, must always 
be the final arbiter. The view that wars are inevitable I hold to be 
quite untenable. I firmly believe that we can reach a stage of 
human organisation that will make wars as we have known them 
impossible, and lasting peace inevitable. 

To the scheme I have crudely outlined, or to any other scheme 
that could be suggested, there will be hosts of objections, real and 
imaginary, from many quarters. Vested interests, the bugbears of 
all reform, will come along in battalions. Armament makers, when 
they find they cannot co-exist with the new order, will fight 
desperately for their lives. Short-sighted people will mistake the 
confusion of a day for the permanent disorganisation of labour. 
They will ask, How are the great disbanded armies to find employ- 
ment? Where are young gentlemen to find careers when army 
and navy officers are no longer required except in very small 
numbers? These good people of limited vision do not readily 
perceive the billions of fruitful trees in the tropics which offer untold 
wealth in return for a liberal application of the pruning hook, and 
the many millions of virgin acres that await the plough in Canada, 
Siberia, and the Argentine. Many would be blind to the enormous 
expansion of trade and industry which would result from the 
greater part of the huge sum we now spend on armaments being 
diverted from destructive to constructive objects. 

It may be asked, Would nations that have been long accustomed 
to liberty and independence be willing to surrender individual 
rights in such vital matters? Yes, I believe they would for sucha 
great common cause, just as readily as we subordinate our personal 
rights in a thousand ways for the public convenience, and our 
national insularity when faced with a danger common to ourselves 
and all other civilised communities. 

What, it may be further asked, would happen in the event of an 
equal, or nearly equal division of the Council, on a question of vital 
importance? To meet such emergencies, which would probably 
be extremely rare, a cooling period would have to be provided, 
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and if that proved ineffective some form of competition other 
than the old one of military strength could surely be devised. 

Some would object on the ground that the Army to be maintained 
by Great Britain would be barely sufficient to make our position in 
India secure. Under present conditions there is some force in the 
argument, but under the new scheme India would be almost 
entirely secured against external interference, and only a very 
small force would be required. Internal security, as recent Indian 
history has shown, can best be maintained by strengthening and 
purifying the police force. 

Many wars, it may be argued, have arisen through populous 
countries seeking new territory for expansion. The International 
Council could deal with all such claims on their merits, and it is 
quite conceivable that, when occasion required, maps could be 
altered by arrangement without bloodshed. 

It is universally acknowledged that one of the few compensating 
advantages of the war has been the bracing up, physically and 
mentally, of our young men through military training. Has all 
this to be abandoned ? Far from it. When war has been abolished, 
when our young men are no longer required for gory warfare, we 
shall still want our ‘‘ supermen,’’ and as many of them as possible. 
There will remain many stiff battles to fight. The need will be 
greater than ever for brave, strong, courageous and forceful young 
men in all walks of life. We shali want them to fight disease, 
poverty, and vice. We shall want them as teachers, preachers, 
and missionaries, in the professions, as well as in commerce, trade 
and industry. If it be found that the best way to secure manly 
men with sound minds in sound bodies is by a year’s training in 
camp some time between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, the 
nation will demand a scheme for carrying it out. 

Some may take the view that while the greater nations might 
favour a scheme that would stereotype their greatness, smaller 
States would not be so ready to surrender their chief weapon for 
acquiring new territory. My answer is that the smaller States 
would come in for their own protection, and with the assurance 
that when they could put forward just claims for expansion they 
would be considered on their merits by a tribunal that would not 
be influenced by the force, or lack of force, that was behind the 
claimant. 

Germany has deliberately placed herself outside the pale of 
civilisation and classed herself with barbarians and outlaws. When 
the war has been ended in the way we expect it to end—with the 
complete crushing of Prussian militarism—Germany will be sulky, 
sullen, and revengeful. When she has finally settled accounts with 
her conquerors, and again raises her head to look round for means 
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of revenge, it will be well that she should be confronted with a 
world-combination ready to put its foot down and say, Thus far 
and no farther. 

What are the alternatives to a scheme of central control? The 
old formulas, ‘‘ Balance of power,’’ ‘‘ Concert of Europe,’’ ‘‘ To 
“‘ secure peace be prepared for war,’’ have all proved broken reeds. 
Democratic control can give us no security. United States of 
Europe will not help us much; there are other United States, and 
there may yet be others in the East. This would probably mean 
for our children an Armageddon on the Atlantic or on the Pacific, 
with an expenditure in preparation of untold millions. 

The only alternative to complete federation is to abandon our 
Christian standards and frankly accept the new Prussian 
philosophy. Pile up greater and still greater armaments, compel 
all our sons to bear arms, banish all thoughts of social reform, and 
face naval and military expenditure at least four times as great as 
any we have known before. 

Great Britain has often before given a lead in great reforms; 
let her lead in this campaign against armaments. All our Allies 
will be with us, even Russia, from whence came the Hague Con- 
vention. The United States, already well to the front in this 
movement, would give strong support. All the smaller States of 
Europe would readily fall in. Japan, groaning under crushing 
taxation caused by war and weight of armaments, would gladly 
find a way of escape. China, naturally averse to militarism, and 
not yet armed against anything but internal trouble, could have no 
object in standing out. With the German Empire no longer to be 
reckoned with, the way would be clear for general agreement. 
Only a strong leader is lacking. No small band of enthusiasts at 
the tail end of a party, no political party, no single country can 
bring about such a colossal and far-reaching reform. A great 
world movement can only be inaugurated and led by one who has 
the ear of the world. Was ever a more glorious opportunity offered 
to a first-rank statesman to immortalise his name by leading a 
movement that would put a rational head on that nebulous thing 
we call civilisation? The Prime Minister, who has abundantly 
proved that he has the courage of his convictions, could, if he 
would, give a powerful lead, and he would have no lack of 
enthusiastic followers in this and in other lands. Let him speak 
and the world will listen, but if he thinks the time is not yet ripe for 
any definite steps, some further indication as to what he has in 
mind on this vital subject would be both welcome and timely, and 
it would certainly quicken our desire to prosecute the war to a 


successful finish. 
RoBerT LAIDLAW. 


FRANCO-ENGLISH SOLIDARITY. 


T would be a mistake to trace the origins of the Franco-English 
rapprochement to interests created by the war, for the mutual 
influence of the two countries has been manifest all through the 
ages. France, intellectual and moral, has grown up under English 
influence, and in the same way the evolution of Great Britain has 
worked preponderantly under the influence of France. One only 
needs to lift the veil of their mysterious past to be convinced of this. 
The France of the eighteenth century, of the Encyclopzedists, of 
Revolution, of that good fairy Humanity struggling for the 
conquest of its rights and the abolition of despotism, owes much 
to the influence of the English. Let us not forget that for a whole 
century (the eighteenth) France, while holding herself apart from 
other nations, yet maintained continuous relations with the English 
nation alone. And we may say, without fear of contradiction, that 
it is on this beneficent influence that the most desirable heritage of 
the spirit and the glory of France has been grafted. 


I1.—THE FORMATION OF GENIUS. 


The revocation of the Edict of Nantes endowed Great Britain 
with thousands of the best of the French. The enlightened 
Huguenots fled to England to taste “‘ in a free atmosphere the fruits 
“of liberty.’? They knew the country only from having heard much 
evil spoken of it. France may have been adored by the English, 
but England, on the contrary, was vilified and contemned by all 
that France held in the highest consideration. Already at that 
period our neighbours had the most implacable detractors who 
were to be found in all circles. The language and the country of 
England were alike unknown, but that did not prevent an ardent 
contempt for both. The lines of Saint Amant, who declared in 
his Albion that ‘‘ foolishness and arrogance constituted the whole 
‘‘ of her manners ’’ well reflect the opinion of the time. It must be 
remembered that the translation of Shakespeare appeared only in 
1776, and that the English literary equipment known in France 
at the opening of the eighteenth century was limited to the works 
of Bacon, Godwin’s The Man in the Moon, and a few books of 
small importance. 
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The blind hatred with which royalty, the nobility, and the clergy 
regarded England had in it something of the cruelty of fate. The 
“ Roi-Soleil’’? longed for the overthrow of this “nation of 
‘“ murderers ’? who dared to attack monarchy and its divine right. 
The neighbourhood of this people, ‘‘ more agitated on its territory 
“and at its ports than the ocean which surrounds it’? (Bossuet) 
made the nobility tremble and the clergy very anxious. The 
writers in the pay of Louis XIV. and the courtiers who vegetated 
within the circle of his favours cursed English cruelty and 
barbarity. The unreasonable hatred was such that, according to 
Sprengel (History of Medicine), they succeeded in discrediting 
quinine in France at the end of the seventeenth century on the 
pretext that it was fo drug of the English. Everywhere 
the clergy were indignant at the spectacle of a people which held 
its religion so cheap, and yet so greatly valued its earthly privileges. 

Whilst in France blood was flowing in streams over celestial 
dogmas or their counterfeits, in England the concern for liberty on 
earth was pushing up through all the religious struggles. 
Henry VIII., by his will alone, sealed the national religion, and 
prescribed the forms of the Church. Edward, who succeeded him, 
shattered the Catholic doctrine established by his father, and 
brought in the triumph of Protestantism. Queen Mary, born a 
Papist, destroyed the Protestant foundations of her father, and 
proclaimed the victory of Catholicism. But Elizabeth quickly 
comes, blows upon the idols of Queen Mary, and causes the 
disappearance of Catholicism and the Catholics. The English 
people look on unmoved at this series of religious transformations, 
facilitated and encouraged by their indifference. (Locke, Works 
vol. V.) What do the religious aspirations of their sovereigns matter 
so long as their liberties increase and prosper? In the eyes of 
enlightened Frenchmen accustomed to the spectacle of heart- 
breaking tragedies over the least deviations from established 
religion, England became the dreamland of freedom of conscience. 

The refugees on their arrival were dazzled by the treasures of 
English thought and intelligence. With the vivacity and im- 
pressionability which characterise the French mind, they passed 
quickly from admiration to penetration of the new soul and to an 
understanding of its unknown masterpieces. They soon grappled 
with all the stupidity and injustice of their systematic ignorance of 
the island genius, and set themselves to repair the mistakes of the 
centuries. Feverish labour soon bore fruit. France was invaded 
by the finest triumphs of the English intelligence. Drama, 
romance, poetry, journals, philosophy, science—nothing was 
overlooked. _Not only were well-known works translated and 
epitomised, but all the innermost recesses and corners of the 
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intellectual life across the Channel were exploited and thus brought 
to light for the benefit of the English themselves. 

Without the French, without Rapin de Thoiras, L. Blanc in his 
Letters would say, the English would not yet have had a general 
history of their nation. Thus, though the newcomers owed much 
to England, they paid royally their debt of gratitude. They made 
her known and admired, not only in France, but also in the rest of 
Europe. Thanks to them, Locke, Newton, Shakespeare, 
Richardson, have been appreciated by the whole world. Once 
become the commercial travellers of England’s greatness, the 
French fulfilled their réle with intelligence and profit to the whole 
of humanity. In this way, thanks to the French, Europe has 
learned the advantages of the English Parliament. Up to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Europe talked only of 
regicide England; through the French refugees, constitutional 
England at last became known and valued. 

On the other hand, it is thanks to England and because of 
England that the French nation is interested more and more in 
foreign affairs, and gives free reign to her dreams of equality and 
of liberty. One decisive step in the national life of France has 
been taken. She will not now confine herself merely to curiosity 
about the things which go on outside her frontiers; she will 
associate herself with them, and will end by opening her heart to 
the nations who are worn by the same anxieties, the nations who 
are striving after a public life worthy of free men. 

Towards the year 1720 a sort of intimacy between the English 
and French mind was established, an intimacy which was 
destined to react with salutary effect on the future of the two 
countries. Our gazetteers especially distinguished themselves by 
work which tended to draw together and unite the thoughts of 
the two nations in the domain of humanitarian literature. I will 
recall among others the Abbé Prévost’s Memoirs of a Man of 
Quality, which was a true initiation into the life of all the civilised 
nations. 

At about the same epoch Rapin de Thoiras published a History 
of the English Parliament. It was received with enthusiasm, and 
made a profound impression on the best intellects of the time. 
The assembly of the Saxon wise men, the Witenagemot, became 
the ideal institution for liberty. Further on we see the 
reverberation of it reaching even Montesquieu. Very reserved 
at first with regard to the English organisation, which reminded 
him of that of Lacedemonia or the little Italian republics of the 
Middle Ages, the author of L’Esprit des Lois afterwards kindled 
towards the half-aristocratic, half-bourgeois government, based on 
traditionalism and ancient customs. Rousseau himself experienced 
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unlimited admiration for England, though his sentiments were 
modified later, after he had hada bad reception in London. Love of 
England was so widely diffused, and her influence so decided, that 
the pamphleteers of the end of the eighteenth century deemed it 
wise to attack all those Anglomaniacs of the National Assembly, 
such as Necker, Mounier, Lally, Malonet, and the baleful progeny 
of Montesquieu. But the ineradicable bent had been taken, and 
France will never more escape from the English imprint. 

Thus the French nation was revolutionised by its contact with 
England. The prodigious evolution of the eighteenth century, 
which resulted in the great Revolution, was effected under the 
influence of the English nation. After the long reign of Louis 
XIV., who exhausted the country materially and morally, France 
felt the need of a regenerating bath. The sap of her genius, 
impoverished by so many centuries of hard usage, had to find 
a reviving and strengthening stimulant, in order to flower once 
more. To England fell the honour of fortifying her thought and 
pouring floods of life into her anaemic organism. This plunge 
into English civilisation was followed by miraculous results. 


II.—ENGLAND AND THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 


It must not be forgotten that it was not only romance and 
philosophy which went for nourishment to English sources. The 
men of action also, the revolutionaries of to-morrow, drew from the 
ambient air created by the invasion of English ideas notions of 
equality and of social and political enfranchisement. Memoirs 
of that period tell us how reverently all the chiefs of the great 
Revolution bowed down before English savants, English statesmen, 
English doctrines, the English people. And this admiration com- 
prised also an ardent desire to transplant on to French soil 
conquests from across the Channel. Danton was imbued with 
English ideas. Before mounting the scaffold he had recourse to 
Young’s Night Thoughts, in order to “‘ die honourably.’’ Camille 
Desmoulins, Mounier, Lafayette, Mirabeau, Brissot, and the other 
leaders of the Revolution, appear to have been acquainted with 
the English tongue, literature, and history. All who had not the 
happiness of knowing ‘‘that language of liberty,’’ drew from 
secondhand a love of the people and courage to win in the battle 
waged for their rights. 

Thus, little by little, the France of the old régime was modified. 
The violent irruption of the new ideas was such that all the barriers 
of the past fell in. It may be said that the soul of France changed 
in the space of fifty years. Formerly respectful of the rights of the 
Church, of royalty and the nobility, she began to set up an inde- 
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pendence of sentiment which boded the tempest which followed. In 
comparing the Revolution of Cromwell with that of 1789, their 
innumerabie resemblances are astonishing. One would almost 
have said that France owes her iilimitable faith in the powers and 
aptitudes of the people to the eloquent lesson afforded her by the 
victory of the English people one hundred and forty years 
earlier. 

The English Roundheads gave the impulse to a movement 
which was destined to shake the edifice of society, and turn 
it upside down. The parts once reversed, the English people 
persisted in breaking down all obstacles which might interfere 
with the new laws of social stability. Thus absolute Monarchy has 
been destroyed, and there is a struggle to sweep away the House 
of Lords. Just as in France later on it was the sons of the people 
who were going to take possession of the highest places, and 
astonish the world by their unsuspected capacities, so a simple 
driver became a colonel, Ride; a brewery hand, Okey, obtained 
a similar position, a draper’s assistant became General Whalley ; 
a servant Jones, brother-in-law of Cromwell, is an equally eminent 
soldier. Butcher boys such as Salway, Verne, and Tichborne, are 
brilliant commanders in the army. All these intrepid and 
courageous leaders seemed living examples to the generations 
to follow. The English people, at the sight of these children of 
theirs, who without tradition or the training considered necessary, 
were able to stand up to the great warriors in the sight of the 
Lord, conceived a just pride in their valour and an unlimited 
confidence in the future. We have only to revive our memory 
of the incidents which marked the French Revolution to perceive 
how closely the latter in many cases followed the tragic inspiration 
of the Cromwell period. It can be traced on our side even to the 
act of regicide. 

Inspiration is not by any means the same as imitation. The 
great Revolution, conceived in other times and other circum- 
stances, staggered all humanity, for it was above ali human. The 
English revolution was only English. But can one forget, even 
in presence of the vast waters of the sea, the modest rivers which 
have contributed to their vastness? It is thus incontestable that 
the English Revolution was in some sort the godmother of the 
Revolution of 1789. And this connection between the two peoples 
once again had the most beneficent consequences for the future 
of humanity. 

In the eighteenth century France was still suffering from her 
social inequalities, but one feels that the growing discontent was 
only awaiting the favourable moment to throw down the secular 
privileges of royalty and of the three social orders. When America 
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threw off the English yoke France was jubilant, not on account 
of the check to her neighbour, but because of the triumph of 
freedom. She was delirious with joy when she heard the American 
Declaration, which reduced the province of government to the 
simple “service of the people.’’ The impulse in favour of men 
who are fighting for freedom is such that Louis XVI. found 
himself obliged to help those who were giving his own divine 
rights their death blow. 


II].—FReENcCH INTELLECT AND ENGLISH INFLUENCE. 


In passing from the popular movements to the representative 
personalities of the eighteenth century, the effects of English 
influence stand out with still more clearness and_ precision. 
Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, the philosophers, savants, and men 
of letters, all were penetrated by English ideas, and were affected, 
whether they would or no, by their action. Voltaire’s Lettres 
Anglaises (which, according to Condorcet, mark the epoch of a 
revolution) were only written after his journey to England. It 
was the decisive moment of his life. After that date the poet 
became a thinker and philosopher. ‘‘ The spirit of the age,’’ said 
J. Texte, with good reason, in his J. J. Rousseau, ‘‘ which had 
“been to seek for thirty years, was recognised in that book. The 
‘Lettres Anglaises are the letters of the eighteenth century’s 
““majority.’’ The taste for English things, in the history of the 
letters, became a frenzy. The fire set alight by Voltaire’s enthu- 
siasm was simply prodigious. 

Later on, his self-respect as a French writer becoming affected, 
Voltaire tried in vain to stop the movement. The literary public 
turned away from its favourite guide to follow the Anglomaniacs 
and their idols. The Encyclopzdists burned incense before the 
English novel, which they placed high above the work of French 
writers. Buffon even went so far as to proclaim that the truth of 
Nature had been rediscovered in Richardson. ‘‘ Diderot is quite 
‘* English,’’ declares Brunetiére (Les Epoques du théatre frangais). 
He not only spent his life in preaching the cult of English thought 
and the English people, but he fastened on their essential qualities 
which in his work are resplendent with many and new attractions. 
Original as his genius as a thinker and stylist was, he never failed 
to attribute it to English roots as if such intellectual descent must 
ennoble the source of its creation. In turn he never tired of pro- 
claiming as his masters Richardson or Defoe, Sterne or Moore, 
Fielding or Addison. His enthusiastic praise of Richardson must 
be read in order to understand how, under his direct inspiration, 
Diderot wrote La Religieuse, which is practically a variant of 
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Clarissa Harlowe. He owes to him the Histoire de Mademoiselle de 
la Chaux or Les Deux amis de Bourbonne. “‘ I know the house of 
‘‘ Harlowe as if it were my own; the dwelling of my father is not 
‘‘ more familiar to me than that of Grandison. (Diderot: Eloge de 
Richardson). What may other French writers have said, when 
Diderot, one of the profoundest, most original, most brilliant, is 
hardly satisfied to compare Richardson’s novel with the Gospel 
and its author with ‘‘ Moses, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles’! 

The English vogue was so irresistible, its influence so over- 
whelming, that France was invaded by a deluge of novels on the 
model of those across the Channel. French authors—among others 
Crébillon Junior—in order to ensure the success of his Hewreux 
Orphelius, brought out their works as translations from the 
English. The Abbé Prévost himself gave an English stamp to his 
Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire de la vertu. Alongside of the 
romanticists, poets like Young, Thomson, and others, had their 
share of influence. Their profound melancholy charmed the 
French spirit and brought to it unknown pleasures. 

Never has the world of letters been so unanimous in its worship. 
England accomplished the miracle of bringing sceptical and 
railing France to the feet of the same divinity—English sensibility 
and genius. The immortal Rousseau was perhaps more than any 
other affected by this influence from over the Channel. ‘‘ His 
‘“bourgeois romance, his Julie, his heartfelt eloquence, his senti- 
‘“mental note, as Fréron maintained, all came to him from 
‘“ Richardson.’ His genius, before soaring over the world and 
the centuries, drew its nourishment from Defoe, whom he placed 
above Aristotle and Buffon. He found in Robinson Crusoe his 
natural philosophy, and fainted with enthusiasm over Pamela and 
Clarissa Harlowe. What Rousseau was going to be later to 
Goethe (Nouvelle Heloise, Werther) that Richardson was to 
Rousseau (Clarissa, Nouvelle Héloise) according to the brilliantly 
argued essay by Marc Mounier. ‘“‘ Clarissa,’’ said Rousseau, 
‘““contains a complete picture of the human race.’’ La Harpe, 
Grimm, and Diderot went in for the luxury of unkind comparisons 
between Rousseau and Richardson, to the detriment of the former. 

But whatever may have been the resemblance, Rousseau has 
not suffered in the least in the eyes of posterity. What matters 
the origin of the materials which he used in creating his master- 
pieces if their divine beauty appears in all the purity of original 
creation? Geniuses hardly ever invent. If one analyses the work 
of the most illustrious creators, such as A®schylus, Sophocles, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére, and many others, one is astounded 
to find how little originality there is in the plot of their writings. 
The whole course of the Divine Comedy can be found in the 
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thymed visions of Brother Alberic of Mont-Cassin. It is all there, 
even to the triple kingdom of souls lost, happy or expiatory. It 
was in the old play, The Unhappy Reign of John, that Shakespeare 
discovered his King John, and in another of the end of the 
sixteenth century his King Lear, in the Menechmi of Plautus his 
Comedy of Errors, and, amongst Italian storytellers, his Romeo 
and Juliet. Moliére found his treasure in Cyrano de Bergerac and in 
Plautus, just as Aischylus and Sophocles found theirs in Homer. 
Without any desire to diminish the immortal glory of their crea- 
tions, criticism must necessarily sing the praises of those who helped 
to build up these monuments of beauty and of truth. The case of 
Richardson and the English is glorious, however, for another 
reason than that of a modest lender of the tool which helped in an 
immortal creation. To them is owing not merely the plan of the 
middle-class novel, but also the understanding of human sentiment. 
They have further achieved for the humble people of life the right to 
bring their moral sufferings and the disappointments of their hearts 
to the light of day, and water them with tears, 

A whole new world of people was thus introduced by the 
romance. Rousseau, with his poignant sensibility and the depth 
of his genius, was able to convert this English achievement into a 
human achievement. He succeeded above all in drawing Nature 
into association with it, which was lacking in the English writers. 
So that whilst Richardson and his satellites have been to some 
extent forgotten, Rousseau remains at his full height amongst 
the writers which were in their turn inspired by him, and the 
imitators who blindly followed the uninterrupted work of his 
genius. 

From him proceeds the French literature of our day, as well as 
the universal literature which has thus come under tribute to 
France. And France, whilst adoring one of the most glorious 
of his children to whom she owes the production of Adolphe and 
René, can never forget those who contributed to his birth, his 
merits, and his glory. 

The Romanticism which modified French culture took its first 
steps in England. It was Taine who said that Young and his con- 
temporaries were convinced long before of what Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine discovered later. ‘‘ The real and the artificial were found 
‘‘ in England forty years earlier than with us. The angels and other 
‘‘ celestial machines were working for a long time in England 
‘before they went to inhabit Le Génie du Christianisme and Les 
Deariyrs.’: 


JEAN FINOT. 


CHARLES PEGUY: IN MEMORIAM. 


N the turmoil and anxieties of the first weeks of war, few people 
observed that France had lost upon the battlefield one of the 
greatest of her modern poets; a powerful member of that group of 
writers who inspired the national and religious renascence of which 
we now witness the results. Yet the death in action of Charles 
Péguy removes a striking figure from contemporary literature; and 
is easily the greatest intellectual loss so far sustained by France in 
the war. 
Péguy was more than a great writer. He wasa great personality : 
a man of vision, of ardent and industrious faith, detesting all com- 
promise and insincerity, and therefore able to infect other men with 
his certitudes and enthusiasms. The work which he did amongst 
the young writers and thinkers of France was unique, and playeda 
large part in her regeneration. A mystic anda patriot, he had the 
reformer’s passion: he worked for a sweeter and a saner world, a 
restoration to man of his lost inheritance. The modern France, he 
felt, was wrong. It had lost its hold upon realities; mistaken its 
professors and scientists for apostles, its codes and systems for 
truth, its political institutions for liberty, the ‘‘ triumphs of 
“civilisation ’’ for perdurable goods. It had lost freshness, 
naiveté, hope: had sacrificed beauty and joy for an imaginary 
progress and comfort. In the place of the antique types of human 
dignity, the simple yet august figures of mother and child, house- 
wife and husbandman, it had produced the bemused victim of 
modern education ‘‘ avec sa téte de carton et son coeur de bazar.”’ 
In this perversion of life and cultivation of the second-best he saw the 
‘““universal evil,’? which poisons the sources of human happiness. 
Yet behind and within it Péguy, visionary and optimist, discerned 
the possible restoration of good; mankind brought back into contact 
with the real and eternal world. He saw his beloved France 
ceasing to be “‘un peuple qui dit non,’’ and becoming, by 
intensity and harmony of action and vision ‘‘ une race affirmative.”’ 
Such a restoration of humanity to the wholesome and beautiful life 
for which it was made, he at first sought in Socialism; and the 
earlier numbers of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, of which he was the 
founder and editor, reflect this faith. He saw Socialism in its 
ideal aspect, as a triumph of justice and love: a reasonable career 
offered to the whole race. For this triumph, this re-ordering of 
the common life, he never ceased to work; but a deeper experience 
taught him that it could not be effected by any change imposed on 
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society from without, or any readjustment between man and man. 
The readjustment needed was that between man and God; a change 
of heart, a rearrangement of the values of life effected from within, 
which should make possible the complete spiritualisation of 
existence. In his last and most creative period, therefore, Péguy 
became a Christian mystic of an original type; an ardent 
missionary, who opposed the intellectualism, materialism, and 
individualism which France of the ’nineties mistook for progress, 
by a propaganda which was anti-intellectual, nationalist, and pro- 
foundly Catholic. It is to this period that his poetry and much of 
his most vehement prose belong. All is didactic in intention: 
but is saved by its author’s wit, sincerity, and remarkable 
imaginative genius from the usual fate of those who try to turn art 
to the purposes of edification. The prose is largely controversial, 
and inevitably suffers to some extent from this: for Péguy was a 
good enemy, violent and sometimes unjust when attacking the 
errors and follies of the time, and he had at his disposal an astonish- 
ing power of mockery, irony, and scorn. Yet even here his instinct 
for beauty constantly asserted itself : and in the midst of some biting 
attack upon “‘ progressive ’’ politics or modernist theology, we get 
an abrupt invasion of loveliness which transports us to the atmo- 
sphere of his poems. These poems fall into two groups: first, the 
three Mystéres which he wrote for the 500th anniversary of the 
birth of Jeanne d’Arc, “‘la sainte la plus grande aprés Sainte 
** Marie,”’ and which deal with her spiritual preparation for the 
saving of France; “‘ La Charité de Jeanne d’Arc’’ (1910), ‘* Le 
**Porche du Mystere de la Deuxieéme Vertu’’ (1911), ‘‘ Les 
** Saints Innocents’’ (1912). Written in unrhymed irregular 
verse—a verse so indefinite in construction that it is often indis- 
tinguishable from rhythmic prose—these consist chiefly in long 
meditative discourses, alternating between the extremes of homeli- 
ness and sublimity, and put into the mouth of Madame Gervaise, 
a Franciscan nun who instructs the child Jeanne in the mysteries 
of faith and in the destiny of France: an apt device for the 
conveyance of Péguy’s own religious and patriotic gospel. They 
were followed by three volumes in rhymed duodecasyllabic verse, 
which he called ‘‘ Tapisseries;’’ ‘‘ Sainte Genevieve et Jeanne 
“ @’Arc’’? (1912), ‘‘ Notre Dame’? (1913), and ‘‘ Eve”? (1914), 
perhaps his finest and most sustained single work. 

When we examine these poems in order, we find that we can 
trace in them the development of a consistent philosophy of life: 
for, like most of the convinced opponents of intellectualism, Péguy 
was a profound thinker, relying to a far greater extent than he 
would ever have confessed on the ungodly processes of a singularly 
acute mind. The deliberate simplicity of diction, the assumed 
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ingenuousness of attitude are deceptive, and conceal a deeply 
reasoned view of the universe. 
‘“‘ Je n’aime pas, dit Dieu, celui qui pense 

Et qui se tourmente, et qui se soucie 

Et qui roule une migraine perpetuelle.”’ 
This is not the doctrine of the charcoal-burner; it is the doctrine 
of the experienced philosopher, bitterly conscious of the limitations 
of the brain. 

The foundation of his creed is the essentially mystical belief, so 
beautifully expressed in “‘ Eve,”’ that the spiritual and eternal world 
is not something set over against the natural order; but is closely 
entwined with it, the neglected element of reality, which alone can 
make human existence dignified and sweet. 

‘* Car le surnaturel est lui-méme charnel 
Et l’arbre de la grace est raciné profond 


Et plonge dans le sol et cherche jusqu’ au fond 
Et lV’arbre de la race est lui-méme éternel. 


It l’éternité méme est dans le temporel 

Et l’arbre de la grace est raciné profond 

Et plonge dans le sol et touche jusqu’ au fond 

Et le temps est Iui-méme un temps intemporel.’”’ 
What he realises and points out, therefore, is not some distant 
transcendental life and reality, divorced from our normal, flowing, 
changing life and reality. Rather he insists on the beauty and 
nobility, the deep spiritual quality of this immediate life; the 
supernatural character of nature itself, when seen from the angle of 
Christian idealism. In Christianity, with its incarnational 
philosophy, its balanced cultivation of the active and the mystic 
life, its sacramental touch upon all common things, he sees the only 
perfect expression of this principle; the only power capable of 
embracing and spiritualising the whole of the rich complex of 
existence. Determined to bring home to his fellow-countrymen, on 
the one hand, the concrete and objective nature of this Christian 
life, on the other, the simplicity of soul necessary to those who 
would understand it, he rejects all attempts at religious philo- 
sophising or symbolic interpretation. His treatment of theology 
is characterised by a deliberate homely literalness, a naive use of 
tradition, which was intensely exasperating to his agnostic and 
modernist critics ; and which may well be found distasteful by some 
religious minds, unable to realise the intimate connection between 
gaiety and faith. To others it will seem that, alone amongst 
modern writers, he has recaptured the medizval secret of familiarity 
combined with adoration: of a love, awe, and vision, a profound 
earnestness, which yet leave room for laughter. His picture of 
God is shamelessly anthropomorphic. (‘‘ Je suis honnéte homme, 
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““dit Dieu; droit comme un Francais.’’) Yet it is full of grave 
beauty, of the sense of fatherhood, the mystical consciousness of 
the Divine desire. Revealed religion is God’s Word, and there- 
fore means what it says. ‘‘ Jésus n’est pas venu pour nous dire des 
‘‘amusettes,’’ says Madame Gervaise to Jeanne d’Arc. The faith 
which Péguy wished to restore to the mind of France was not the 
religious rationalism of the modernist: still less the morbid, 
zesthetic, self-tormenting fervour of Huysmans. It was the homely 
everyday faith of the past, the humble yet assured relation with 
the supernatural order, the courage and hope which is rooted in 
tradition and is wholly independent of intellectual subtleties. 
““La foi est toute naturelle, toute allante, toute simple, toute 
““venante ’’—the great and simple affirmation. The perfect type 
of this faith is not the world-weary convert, but the healthy unself- 
conscious child; and indeed the child, for Péguy, is the most holy 
and significant figure in the human group. Only in the child do 
we see unspoilt humanity: only in the child do we see incarnate 
hope. ‘“‘J’éclate tellement dans ma création,’’ says God, “‘et 
““surtout dans les enfants.” 

The tenderness and charm of those passages in which he 
celebrates the importance and sanctity of childhood, its innocence, 
its capacity for growth, its virginal outlook, its freshness and power 
of response, places him in the front rank of the poets who have 
treated this most difficult subject, and constantly reminds us of 
Blake :— 

““ Comme leur jeune regard a une promesse, une secrete assurance 
intérieure, et leur front, et toute leur personne. 

Leur petite, leur auguste, leur si révérente et révérende personne. . 

Heureuse enfance. Tout leur petit corps, toute leur petite personne, 

tous leurs petits gestes, est pleine, ruisselle, regorge d’une espérance. 


Resplendit, regorge d’une innocence 
Qui est l’innocence méme de |’espérance.’’ 


This hope, the childhood of the heart, is to Péguy the most 
precious of human qualities, and the one in which man draws 
nearest to an understanding of the Divine Idea. It is ‘‘ the faith 
“‘that God loves best’’; the beginning of liberty, the growing, 
eager spirit of life. Faith beholds that which is: hope beholds 
that which shall be. Faith is static; hope dynamic. Faith is a 
great tree; hope is the rising sap, the little, swelling bud upon 
the spray. 


‘La petite espérance 
Est celle qui toujours commence ’’— 


the persistent element in all effort and all change. She deceives 
us twenty times running; yet she is the only one of our leaders who 
never deceives us in the end. She gives significance to human toil, 
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beauty and meaning to human suffering, reality to human joy, In 
one of his most beautiful verses, he’ describes the crowning of 
humanity with this living, budding diadem of hope. 
‘“ Comme une mitre fait un diad’me de ses doigts allongés, des doigts 
conjoints et affrontés de ses deux mains fraiches 
Autour du front briilant de son enfant 
Pour apaiser ce front brilant, cette fiévre, 
Ainsi une couronne éternelle a été tressée pour apaiser le front bralant. 
Et c’était une couronne de verdure. 
Une couronne de feuillage.”’ 


by 


Moreover, ‘‘ cette curieuse enfant Espérance’”’ is the motive-power 
of the spiritual order too. God Himself hopes for and in man: has 
placed His eternal hope in man’s hands, and given to him, along 
with the gift of liberty, the terrible power of frustrating or achieving 
the purposes of Divine Love. 

‘* Le plus infirme des pécheurs peut découronner, peut couronner 

Une espérance de Dieu.”’ 

Such a freedom is the very condition of spirituality ; for faith, hope, 
and charity are not servile virtues, but heavenward-tending 
impulses of the free soul, activities of the will. Here lies their 
value; since only in true love, voluntary service, deliberate choice, 
can the possibilities of human nature be fulfilled— 
** Toutes les soumissions d’esclaves du monde, ne valent pas un 
beau regard d’homme libre.’’ 

Therefore, for the author of this gospel of freedom and hope, the 
course of salvation takes an exactly opposite course to that 
described by Huysmansand his school. The typical soul for Péguy 
is not the ‘‘twice-born’’ exhausted and fastidious sensualist 
Durtal, but the ‘‘ once-born’”’ simple and ardent peasant child, 
Jeanne d’Arc; brought straight from the sheepfold to serve the 
heroic purposes of God. ‘The typical experience is an experience 
of growth, freshness, novelty ; action rightly directed, and a vision 
which perceives beauty and dignity in the antique and homely 
labours of the race. The cultivator of the earth and the rearer of 
children, the faithful priest, the strong and loyal soldier—of these 
is the kingdom of heaven. With Huysmans in our mystical 
moments we are usually inside a church, assisted by incense and 
plain-chant of the best quality : with Péguy, we are in the open air 
or in the nursery. There his poetry, in Francis Thompson’s 
beautiful image, ‘‘ plays at the foot of the Cross.’’ Even the Holy 
Innocents in heaven are playing at bowling hoops with their palms 
and crowns. “‘ At least, I think so,’’ says God, ‘‘ for they never 
‘“asked My permission.”’ 


‘“Tel est mon paradis . . . Mon paradis est tout ce qu’il y a de 
plus simple.’’ 
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Side by side with Péguy’s spiritual gospel, or rather entwined 
with it, goes his practical and patriotic gospel. Since for him the 
whole of life was crammed with spiritual significance, he saw in 
the patriotic passion a sacrament of heavenly love, and in earthly 
cities symbols of the City of God. Hence nationalism was to him, 
as to Dostoevsky, essentially religious, and Jeanne d’Arc— 


‘“ Une humble enfant perdue en deux amours, 


”” 


L’amour de son pays parmi l’amour de Dieu ’’— 


was the perfect saint, fusing the two halves of human experience in 
one whole. This mystical patriotism was his great gift to the mind 
of France; and it was to her regeneration that his work was really 
consecrated. It was the ideal France, the ‘‘ eldest daughter of 
““God”’ which claimed his devotion and inspired his finest verse. 
She is the creative nation, the nation which turns all things to the 
purposes of more abundant life. He saw her in the laborious and 
heroic past, with her ancient traditions of culture, liberty, and 
order. He hoped for her in the future: a future to be conditioned, 
not by the progressive character of her political institutions, but 
by her freshness, her eternal youth ; above all, by her spirit of hope. 
“* Peuple, les peuples de la terre te dirent léger 

Parce que tu es un peuple prompt. 

Mais moi, je 't’ai pesé, dit Dieu, et je ne t ai point trouvé léger. 

O peuple inventeur de la cathédrale, je ne t’ai point trouvé léger en foi. 

O peuple inventeur de la croisade, je ne t’ai point trouvé léger en 

charité. 

Quant 4a l’espérance, il vaut mieux ne pas en parler, il n’en a que 

pour eux.’’ 

The echoes of this gospel are beginning to be heard in the 
literature of France: its results are seen in the temper with which 
her people have faced the war. Such a document as the noble 
““Credo”’ recently put forth by M. Henri Lavedan is scarcely 
conceivable as coming from, or being accepted by, the sceptical 
and positive intellectual France of the ’nineties; and so closely 
represents Péguy’s attitude, that we can hardly avoid ascribing it 
to the direct influence of his school— 

** Je crois a la force du droit, a Ja croisade des civilisés, & la France éter- 
nelle, impérissable et nécessaire. 

Je crois au prix de la douleur et au mérite des espoirs ‘ 

Je crois a notre grand passé, a notre grand présent, a notre plus 

grand avenir. 

Je crois aux vivants de la patrie et je crois 4 ses morts.’’* 


It is easy enough to exhibit Péguy’s defects: his tiresome 
mannerisms and apparent absence of form, his digressions and 
lapses into the didactic, his exaggerated love of repetition : the way 


* Henri Lavedan, in Les Annales, December, 1914. 
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in which his verse, in such a poem as Eve, seems to advance by 
means of passionate reiterations, stanza after stanza, like the waves 
of one tide, distinguished only by the smallest verbal changes. As 
with most poets who are also missionaries, apostolic zeal sometimes 
got the better of artistic discretion. In the fury of his invective 
against the folly, priggishness, cowardice, and love of comfort of 
the modern world, he seized any image that came to hand; some- 
times with disconcerting effect. No other poet, perhaps, would 
have dared to introduce cachets of antipyrine into his indignant 
catalogue of our weaknesses andcrimes. Yet, as against this, what 
other poet of our day has achieved so wide a sweep of emotion ; 
has revealed to us so great and so earnest a personality? When 
we consider his range, the tender simplicity of his passages on 
little children, the sublime Hymn to the Virgin and Address to 
Night in La Deuxieme Vertu, the solemn yet ardent celebration of 
‘les armes de Jésus ’’’—suffering, poverty, failure, death—in La 
Tapisserie de Sainte Genevieve; and Eve, with its alternate notes. 
of irony and exaltation, its exquisite concluding rhapsody on 
Genevieve and Jeanne d’Arc, the “‘ two shepherdesses of France ’” 
—then we forget the sermons and the diatribes, and we feel that 
the world has lost in Péguy a great Christian poet. He died, as 
we may be sure that he would have wished to do, fighting for the 
country which he so passionately loved: and a strangely poignant 
interest now attaches to those verses in his last published work 
which he devotes to the ‘‘ poor sinners’’ redeemed by this most 
sacred of deaths :— 
‘* Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour la terre charnelle, 
Mais pourvu que ce fit dans une juste guerre. 


Heureux ceux qui son morts pour quatre coins de terre. 
Heureux ceux qui sont morts d’une mort solennelle 


‘““ Heureux les grands vainqueurs. Paix aux hommes de guerre. 
Qu’ils soient ensevelis dans un dernier silence. 
Que Dieu mette avec eux dans la juste balance 
Un peu de ce terreau d’ordure et de poussiére. 


‘* Que Dieu mette avec eux dans le juste plateau 
Ce qu’i!ls ont tant aimé, quelques grammes de terre. 
Un peu de cette vigne, un peu de ce coteau, 

Un peu de ce ravin sauvage et solitaire. 


** Mére voici vos fils et leur immense armée. 
Qu’ils ne soient pas jugés sur leur seule misére. 
Que Dieu mette avec eux un peu de cette terre 
Qui les a tant perdus et qu’ils ont tant aimée.’’ 


EVELYN UNDERHILL- 


BRITISH FARMERS AND THE WAR. 


HE war will have a far-reaching effect on British agriculture. 
Not for half a century have the profits on wheat-growing and 
cattle-rearing been so high as they are to-day, and there is every 
indication that the remunerative prices will continue for some 
considerable time. British farmers have an opportunity unequalled 
in the life-time of the present generation of developing the home 
markets and placing the agricultural industry on a firmer and more 
prosperous basis. The interests of the nation, too, demand that 
more land should be put under wheat and oats, and that poultry- 
farming should be developed in order to augment the seriously 
diminished supplies of farm produce from the Continent. It 
scarcely requires the stream of leaflets from the advisory committee 
of the Board of Agriculture to convince the farmers that the task 
which has been placed on their shoulders in this crisis is as 
important and as essential to the success of our arms as the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, and that the agricultural labourer 
preparing the fields for the coming harvest is doing as useful work 
as the skilled artisan who is building battleships on the Clyde or 
the Tyne. In this crash of arms, unparalleled in the world’s 
history, bread bullets may prove as valuable as bullets of lead or 
silver. Under these circumstances the persistent complaints of the 
farmers of the scarcity of labour merit careful inquiry and the 
fullest possible consideration. 

That there is in many districts a scarcity of skilled labour will 
be readily admitted. The response of the farm workers to Lord 
Kitchener’s call has been remarkable, more particularly in the 
North of Scotland. I know of one Donside parish where practically 
every able-bodied man of military age is with the colours, and 
there are islands in the Western Hebrides where the whole man- 
hood of the district is serving in either the Army or the Navy. An 
Aberdeenshire farmer of my acquaintance was left just at the 
beginning of the spring season with only one middle-aged labourer, 
all the others having answered the call of the drum. It is true that 
the difficulties of the English farmers are scarcely so serious. 
(Scotland, as the Prime Minister pointed out some time ago, has, 
in proportion to its population, the best recruiting record of the 
three kingdoms.) At the same time it need not be seriously 
disputed that in the agricultural districts of England there is a 
temporary scarcity of workers, owing to recruiting and other 
causes. But the farmers themselves are largely responsible for 
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this dearth of labourers. While*wages and general conditions of 
labour in the great centres of industry have been steadily 
improving, English farmers have resolutely refused to depart from 
the bad old traditions of rural life. What was good enough for 
Hodge’s grandfather ought to be good enough for the agricultural 
labourer of to-day! Low wages, houses that are all too seldom 
water-tight, the prospect, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, of being 
thrown aside like a broken graip when rheumatism seizes 
him—such is the humdrum lot of the farm-labourer. Is it 
to be wondered at that there has been a gradual exodus 
from the rural districts? In Scotland, during the past decade, 
thousands of farm workers (the best bone and sinew of the 
rural districts) have emigrated to Canada, Australia, or New 
Zealand. South of the Border the drain of emigration has been 
less serious, but in both England and Scotland the lure of higher 
wages in the towns has proved an irresistible attraction to the 
enterprising farm worker. Men who have forsaken the land are 
working to-day in the colliery districts, in the brickworks, in the 
pottery towns, and as labourers in the shipyards. The result was 
that even before the outbreak of the war farmers had often a con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of workers for 
the busy seasons. When recruiting on a great scale commenced 
the limited number of farm-labourers was still further reduced, and 
now insistent demands are being made by the farmers for the 
wholesale exemption of school boys in order that they may assist 
in the fields during the busy season. 

The farmers, indeed, have already made considerable progress 
with their ill-starred agitation. In England several local authorities 
have consented to release boys and girls for farm work. According 
to a statement prepared by the Workers’ National Council, 
children in Somerset and Soke of Peterborough are released at 
eleven years of age. In Gloucestershire an undertaking has been 
given not to enforce school attendance of boys of twelve (and, in 
some cases, eleven) if taking the place of men gone to war. In 
West Sussex boys over twelve are released, and in various other 
localities the attendance of the children is not to be regarded as 
compulsory after they have reached the age of twelve or thirteen. 
The Prime Minister, in the House of Commons, stated that up to 
January 31st, 1,152 boys and 42 girls have been allowed to 
leave school under age for agricultural employment. It must be 
noted that these exemptions, though comparatively small in 
number, were granted during the winter months before the 
farmers’ busy season had really commenced. Since then the rush 
of spring work has come; Parliament has virtually agreed to 
sanction child labour, and exemptions are now being granted in 
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the rural districts at the discretion of the local authorities—at the 
discretion, that is to say, of the squire, the farmer, and the 
clergyman. What that means it is scarcely necessary to point out. 
Even in Scotland, with its better educational traditions, the 
farmers have been turning covetous eyes towards the school boys. 
The Stewartry Farmers’ Club has requested the School Boards in 
the district to consider favourably applications for the exemption 
from school attendance of children over twelve years of age, and 
already more than one of the authorities have agreed to the 
suggestion. 

The agitation in favour of boy labour is one of the most sinister 
aspects of the present industrial situation. Reading impartially 
the statements made on behalf of the farmers in the House of 
Commons, one cannot help feeling that certain eminent agri- 
culturists have still a lurking antipathy to the Education Acts. 
‘“‘ Give me a servant as can nayther read nor write, and doesn’t 
““know the year of the Lord she was born in,’’ says the miller 
in Janet’s: Repentance, and one could detect something of that 
prejudice against modern education in Mr. Chaplin’s doleful 
*plaint that the pretty maids now-a-days prefer to tinkle on the 
piano rather than assist in the work of the farm. That, of course, 
is but the veriest caricature of the educational aspect of the 
problem. The truth is that among no class is a higher standard 
of education more urgently necessary than among our English 
agriculturists, and even during the present crisis there is no need 
whatever to sacrifice the children on the altar of rural parsimony. 
A sound practical education is as valuable to the agriculturist as 
to the artisan; and if the resources of the land are to be developed 
to their fullest capacity, the latest results of modern scientific 
research must be intelligently applied. In that task the educated 
workman leaves the dull clod of clay helplessly and hopelessly 
behind. An educated agricultural community—farmers as well 
as farm workers—will take far more out of the land than ignorant 
peasantry, content to plod on in the beaten track which their 
grandfathers trod. That is why it is so essential, in the interests 
of the nation as well as of the child, that the use of boy labour 
should be sternly discouraged, that the education of the children 
should not be interrupted at the most vitally important period of 
their school career, and that their bodily health should not suffer 
by a too early familiarity with the drudgery of farm life. 

But modern education, say the apologists of the farmer, gives 
the children a distaste for work in the fields. The boys and girls 
who remain at school until they have reached the age of fourteen 
prefer rather to earn their livelihood behind the counter or on an 
office stool—anywhere rather than at farm service. There is no 
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doubt an element of truth in the allegation, but do those who 
level that indictment against modern education realise what the 
statement really means? Is it not an indictment rather of the 
conditions under which the farm labourer must live and work? 
It is in the highest degree creditable to country lads that they 
should aspire to something better than 12s. or 155. a week and 
a tumble-down cottage. Why is it that the squire and the farmer 
have nothing better than that to offer them? Work in the fields, 
under reasonably humane conditions, is healthy and pleasant, and 
if farmers were prepared to offer higher wages, one would hear a 
great deal less, even in war time, of the scarcity of rural labour. I 
frankly admit that higher wages will not, in every case, be 
sufficient to attract labour to the land. But higher wages and 
better conditions would have prevented many of the younger 
labourers from leaving the land for the urban centres, and will 
be a substantial inducement for these men to return, temporarily 
at any rate, to work on the farm during the busy seasons. The 
truth is that the work of the ploughman is really skilled labour, 
and men cannot be pitchforked out of a factory right in between 
the plough stilts, and expected to turn a furrow with the best of 
them right away. Indeed, I am sometimes inclined to think that the 
true ploughman, like the poet, is born, not made. Certain it is that 
it requires more skill to drive a straight furrow through a ten or 
twenty acre field than it does to drive a nail through a piece 
of wood. It requires as much skill to build a hay-stack as it does 
to build a brick wall. I have earned my livelihood in both ways, 
and can speak with some assurance on the matter. The moral 
of all this is that the difficulties with which farmers are con- 
fronted cannot be met by mere temporary expedients—so far, at 
any rate, as the more important branches of farm work are 
concerned—and that if our agriculturists wish to retain the services 
of the best type of labourers it will be necessary to offer induce- 
ments not less tempting than those which are offered to the same 
class of men in the big centres of industry. 

Whilst this is true of what might be termed the skilled branches 
of farm work, there are nevertheless many kinds of agricultural 
labour for which little or no preliminary training is required. 
Why should not the Board of Agriculture co-operate with the 
Labour Exchanges in the towns, and secure the services of 
unemployed women in the big industrial centres during the busy 
seasons? There is not one of the farm labourer’s ordinary duties 
which could not be better performed by a woman than by a boy 
of twelve or fourteen—and I can speak from a fairly wide 
experience of farm work. Sir Harry Verney, in the House of 
Commons the other day, aroused a ripple of merriment by 
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Hees that ‘a a woman would make a better mid-wife for an old 
~ ewe than a little boy.’”’ That, of course, is perfectly true, but 
it is stating the case in rather an extreme fashion. Farmers, I 
imagine, do not expect boys to take the place of competent 
shepherds. The work they would be called on to undertake is of 
quite another kind. Just now—and during the next month or six 
weeks according to the locality—there will be potatoes to plant, 
and the ground to clear of turnips. Later there will be weeds 
to gather and burn—the task that George Macdonald’s ‘‘ waesome 
“carle’’ bungled so badly, setting fire to the farm steading when 
the ‘‘ wind blew frae the wast.’’? Then during the early summer 
there are turnips to single and hoe, and a host of those little odd 
jobs which constitute the farm labourer’s daily round. These, 
I take it, are the tasks at which boys of twelve to fourteen might 
be expected to assist. That many of these jobs could be done 
by lads of thirteen no one familiar with farm work will dream of 
denying. I had a tolerable hard round at every one of them at 
an age when the modern youth is still under the shadow of the 
schoolmaster’s cane. That, however, is no reason why the child 
of to-day should be deprived of the advantages of a moderately 
good education. That is no reason why the education of the 
farm labourer’s son should be interrupted ‘‘ just at the time when 
“he is beginning to learn something,’’ as one rural teacher aptly 
put it. The whole matter resolves itself into a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Farmers must not expect a return to the 
halcyon days when women were content to labour in the fields 
from dawn to sunset, for 6d. or od.; but if they are prepared to 
offer reasonable wages, there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
an adequate supply of female workers from the big industrial 
centres. Miss Mary Macarthur, Secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, states that ‘“‘there are, at the present 
‘“moment, at least 50,000 women who are normal wage-earners 
‘‘unemployed throughout the country.’”’ Many industries in 
which women are largely employed have been severely hit by 
the war. Luxuries are being lopped off, and the industries 
connected with the supply of luxuries are suffering seriously. 
The fishing industry is in a state of partial collapse. Many 
of the men who earn their livelihood by the pursuit of the 
silvery herring are engaged in mine-sweeping in the North 
Sea and even in the Dardanelles, and others have found 
employment as labourers in the ship-building yards on the Clyde 
and on the Tyne. But the thousands of women workers who 
were wont to follow the herring round the coast—from Peterhead 
and Fraserburgh to Yarmouth and Lowestoft—are less fortunately 
situated. There are few openings for them in their own little 
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fishing centres. Is there any réason why the farmers should not 
employ these women during the busy season? They are hardy, 
able-bodied, and quite accustomed to arduous manual labour. 
The ordinary farm tasks at which women would be employed are 
much lighter than gutting and packing herring; and carrying a 
pail of potatoes during the planting season is less injurious even 
to comparatively delicate women than lifting heavy boxes of fish. 

I am aware that there is in certain quarters a curious prejudice 
against the employment of women at farm work. ‘‘ No doubt it 
‘““is possible,’’ said one critic, discussing Mr. Asquith’s anticipa- 
tion of an increase of female labour on farms, ‘‘ for women 
‘“do men’s work in the fields in a great many countries, but it is 
““ generally a symptom of a retrograde civilisation.’’ To an old 
farm worker like myself such an attitude is quite incompre- 
hensible. Certain I am that if daughter of mine had to earn her 
living by the sweat of her brow, I would much rather see her 
hoeing turnips in the fields than spending her days boxed up in 
a factory. No one suggests, of course, that women should take 
the place behind the plough of the men who have enlisted, although 
I have known more than one estimable Scottish dame whose work 
““between the stilts’’ would be difficult to beat. It is not even 
proposed that the heavier and more drudging kinds of farm work 
should be placed on the shoulders of the female sex. At the same 
time, there is a great deal of farm work eminently suited for 
women and girls. Milking, hoeing, weeding, potato-planting, 
potato-gathering—even spreading farmyard manure on_ the 
turnip-fields—are much more suitable tasks for women than a 
good deal of the work they are called upon to do in the factories 
and curing yards. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles cut the ‘‘ bands ”’ of the sheaves during 
the threshing time, and took her share of the ordinary duties of 
the farm, although in Yorkshire the number of women employed 
in the fields has diminished very considerably in recent years. In 
Northumberland, however, about 25 per cent. of the agricultural 
workers are women. Across the Border, in the Lothians and Fife- 
shire, the proportion is as high as 30, and in some localities even 40 
per cent.* An extension of this system, even were it only tem- 
porary, would release the male labourers for the heavier work on 
the land, and enable the farmer to face with a cheerful countenance 
the threatened shortage of rural labour. 

The employment of female labour has also an important 
bearing on the development of the poultry industry. Here, at 


* North of the Tay the hired female outworker is practically unknown, although 
on the smaller holdings the farmer’s female relatives occasionally assist in 
the fieids during the busy season. 
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any rate, is a task at which women can excel. At present, poultry 
farming is merely an incidental part of the agricultural industry, 
and, save on an occasional holding in the vicinity of large centres, 
has never been developed to its fullest extent. The war is the 
poultry farmer’s opportunity. The demand for eggs and table 
poultry is enormous, and is steadily increasing. Under normal 
conditions, the people of Britain consume 12 million eggs a day. 
To meet that demand the home supplies are totally inadequate. 
Mr. W. Powell-Owen, a well-known poultry expert, states that 
“In 1913 the imports of eggs and poultry into this country reached 
“the record figure of £10,500,000.’’ Eggs constitute the principal 
item in that substantial total, the imports in ‘‘ great hundreds ”’ 
(120) from the Continental countries affected by the war being 
14,579,950. That, says Mr. Powell-Owen, represents about two- 
thirds of our total imports (47,000,000) which must of necessity 
be withheld from us for every twelve months that the war lasts. 
Such an opportunity comes but rarely to British farmers. Here, 
at their own doors, is a home market, and in their own hands is 
an industry which might be developed into a profitable branch of 
farm work. It is true that, in the scattered rural districts the diffi- 
culty of collecting eggs is a slight drawback, but by co-operative 
effort in the localities concerned, that might be easily overcome. 
In the remote Shetlands, by means of agricultural co-operation, the 
poultry industry has been revolutionised. To-day the value of the 
eggs sent to the mainland towns is sufficient to pay the whole rent 
of the islands. The produce is collected regularly, and dispatched 
promptly to the large Scotch towns, thus not only saving the 
middlemen’s profits, but ensuring to the purchaser the luxury 
of eges that are really ‘‘fresh.’’ But all this is, perhaps, a di- 
gression. What I wish to insist on is that the employment of 
female workers would materially assist English farmers to tide 
over their present difficulties, and that the women might also assist 
in the subsidiary industry of poultry-farming. 

But the employment of women does not exhaust the alternatives 
to boy labour. In many districts there are amongst the unem- 
ployed considerable numbers of elderly men—men at any rate who 
are over the military age. Work, it is true, is exceptionally brisk 
at the ship-building yards, and certain engineering establishments 
are running practically night and day. There are other indus- 
tries, however, which have suffered seriously since the great Powers 
of Europe unsheathed their swords in the early days of August. A 
return prepared by Mr. G. A. Appleton, Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, shows that the conditions are bad 
in the cotton trade,* in the building trades, in the furnishing trades, 


* Statistics published since the foregoing was written show that there has been an 
improvement in the cotton trade during the past few weeks. 
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and in the fishing industry. The dockers, too, have lost rather 
than gained. Among the dockers and the labourers in the building 
trades are many old farm workers, whose services might be secured 
through the Labour Exchanges were the farmers prepared to offer 
reasonable terms. 

It is true that female labour and adult male labour will cost more 
than the few coppers daily with which the farmer remunerates 
boys of 12 or 14, but in these days of soaring prices, that should 
not be a serious obstacle. Wheat to-day is selling at 60s. per 
quarter, and bullocks at £2 10s. per cwt. The cost of feeding 
stuffs and of certain kinds of artificial manures has no doubt 
increased, and in many localities farm labourers have received an 
increase of wages, but, notwithstanding these additional burdens, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the profits of British farmers 
have increased by 50 per cent. since the outbreak of the war. 
The increase in the cost of living has imposed no additional burden 
on the shoulders of the farmer, who grows the bulk of his food- 
stuffs on his own fields. 

It is highly probable, too, that the present emergency will lead to 
the increased use of labour-saving machinery in the agricultural 
industry. There is still considerable scope in that direction for the 
enterprising farmer. To-day, on up-to-date dairy farms, milking 
by machinery is taking the place of the old-time milk-maid, whose 
disappearance was lamented by Mr. Chaplin. The milking 
machines are neither costly nor cumbersome, and there is no 
reason why they should not be far more largely used by farmers 
who are confronted by a scarcity of milkers. Certain other labour- 
saving machines are admittedly more costly, but even that is not an 
insuperable obstacle. There should be no difficulty in organising 
a system of mutual help with the heavier kinds of farm work, and 
co-operation in the use of labour-saving machinery in order to 
tide over a passing emergency. I am convinced that when our 
English farmers and our Scotch farmers realise that it ‘‘ pays,” 
even in a commercial sense, to treat their workmen well and give 
them wages that will keep them in decency and comfort, when they 
have secured the services of women for the lighter kinds of field 
work, and given them reasonably good conditions, when they have 
eliminated waste by co-operative effort and by the application to 
agriculture of the latest labour-saving devices—when they have 
done all these things, there will be no need whatever to resort to 
boy labour. Moreover, they will, at the same time, have done 
something to lift British agriculture out of the rut into which it 
has fallen, and establish it on a firmer and more prosperous basis. 


WILLIAM DIACK. 


GURKEYSAND “GERMAN-CAPITALISTS. 


NGLISH political parties have devoted so much attention to 
the political situation in the Near East during the last ten or 
fifteen years—that is to say, when they devoted any attention to 
the Near East at all—that too little consideration was left, it 
is to be feared, for the study of economic problems. It is never- 
theless a fact that the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, 
still the dominating factor in Near Eastern affairs, did not begin 
with the peace negotiations after the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 
1913, though, in consequence of the discussions in London and 
Bucharest, Turkey lost the greater part of her possessions in 
Europe, and the loss was acute enough. The province of Albania 
supplied many of the best fighting men to the Turkish Army; 
Salonika was the most important Turkish port; and the tobacco 
plantations around Kavalla were valuable possessions. Still, the 
population of the districts affected by the peace of 1913 was little 
more than six millions, and of those six millions only a small pro- 
portion were actual Turks. The Ottoman Empire, so far as its 
political status was concerned, might have remained a strong and 
influential Power. A corner of Eastern Thrace, the Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, Constantinople itself—were 
not all these strategic points of the greatest importance for any 
country retaining a fragment of territory in Europe? Undoubtedly 
they were. There remained to Turkey, in addition, her vast 
Asiatic territories, with all their potentialities for commercial and 
industrial development—wheat-growing districts, coal mines, 
copper mines, chemical deposits in great variety, forests; and all 
the opportunities for trade which might have been expected to 
follow almost inevitably on the possession of so many raw 
materials and the means of their development. 

Unfortunately for Turkey, the riches of Asia Minor had been 
observed long before the Balkan War; and they had been observed, 
not by the Turks themselves, but by outsiders. It is not my 
purpose to enter into an examination of the question, so often dis- 
cussed already by various partisans, as to whether the Turk is 
incapable of settling down to a regular existence or has simply 
been imposed upon by greedy capitalists and politicians. It is 
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sufficient, for the moment, to note that there were riches in Asia 
Minor in the shape of undeveloped sources of raw materials, and 
that the initial steps towards developing those resources have not 
been taken by the Turks themselves. The fault may have been 
the fault of Abdul Hamid or of his Young Turk successors; but 
the fact remains. 

It is said to have been Cecil Rhodes who first directed the 
Kaiser’s attention to Asia Minor by way of indicating where he 
might seek ‘‘ compensation ”’ for what he failed to secure in Africa ; 
but long before the Kaiser’s time there were Germans who had the 
development of Asia Minor in view. Moltke himself served on the 
staff of the Sultan Mahmud in the late eighteen-thirties, and 
conceived the plan of a gigantic Asia Minor railway to be used for 
strategic purposes. Even at that distant date, when railway con- 
struction was in its infancy, the proposal appealed to the minds 
of the German governing classes, but the internal situation of 
Prussia led to its neglect for several decades. When the unity of 
the Empire had been achieved, however, attention was once again 
devoted to Asia Minor and its exploitation. Bismarck, it will be 
recalled, was guided in his policy of development by two para- 
mount considerations: in the first place, an objection to acquiring 
distant colonies, and, in the second, a determination never to 
quarrel with Russia and England. France was invited, one might 
almost say encouraged, to spend her energies in distant parts of 
the world; but Germany was to devote herself to matters nearer 
home. 

No one will deny that from this point of view the German 
development of Asia Minor became almost inevitable. English 
and French interests there were few, and were generally recognised 
to be of a non-economic character. France, for instance, had the 
age-long task of ‘‘ protecting ’’ the Catholics; but this right, which 
the Germans willingly admitted, was not regarded by them as 
likely to interfere with the development of the country. It was 
natural that railways should be built before anything else was 
attempted ona large scale. It was useless to try to get concessions 
for mines if the products obtained could be removed only by the 
primitive and costly methods of five centuries previously. Railway 
concessions were therefore asked for and obtained. Germany had 
profited from the mistakes of Russia and Austria in their dealings 
with the Porte. There was no political aggression, no holding of 
political pistols to the Sultan’s head. The German Government 
kept officially in the background; and, although the famous 
Ambassador, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, acted prominently 
on behalf of the German financial groups, he acted nominally for 
the Deutsche Bank, and not for the Government. 
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It was in September and October, 1888, that the Germans 
secured their first railway concessions. The Anatolian Railway 
Company was formed with the powerful support of the Deutsche 
Bank. This company was authorised to exploit the line from 
Haidar Pasha, directly opposite Constantinople, on the Asia Minor 
side, to Ismid; a matter of fifty miles or so. It also secured the 
concession, for ninety-nine years, of a line to run from Ismid to 
Angora. The Kaiser’s first visit to the Sultan took place, 
significantly enough, in the following year, 1889. In 1893 the 
Anatolian Railway Company obtained further powers, enabling 
it to extend the railway from Ismid to Konia. The original con- 
cession now covered a railway from Haidar Pasha to Ismid, thence 
to Eski-Shehir, thence to Afiun Karahissar, and thence, again, to 
Konia, with a branch line from Eski-Shehir to Angora. This work 
was completed about 1896, and formed the first great stretch of the 
Baghdad railway. 

In an article contributed to this REVIEW last month, Sir Edwin 
Pears has reminded us of the Kaiser’s second and much more 
important visit to the Sultan and his famous Declaration of the 
protection of Islam. ‘* From that time onward,’’ says Sir Edwin 
Pears, ‘‘for many years Germany succeeded in obtaining nearly 
‘everything she wanted in Turkey. The famous Baghdad Rail- 
“way concession was granted in 1902.’’ This statement would, 
perhaps, be all the better for a line of comment. It was when the 
Kaiser was in Constantinople, in 1898, that he sounded the Sultan 
on the subject of a concession extending the Anatolian Railway 
‘rom Konia to the Persian Gulf. Abdul Hamid was willing; and 
in November, 1899, there was published an Imperial iradé granting 
ais approval to the proposals which had been submitted to him. 
Further negotiations led to the Railway Convention, which was 
signed on January 16th, 1902; but this instrument was not final. 
Che preliminary Charter of the Baghdad railway is contained in 
he revised Convention signed on March 5th, 1903. Simultaneously 
he German bankers signed contracts for the flotation of the first 
eries of the Ottoman four per cent. loan. There were further 
ontracts for loans in June, 1908; there was an additional Baghdad 
Railway Convention at the same time; and there were three further 
Yonventions in March, I19I1. 

The scope of these revised documents is very large. The con- 
ession from Haidar Pasha to Ismid in 1888 looks modest in 
omparison with the network of railways finally authorised. True, 
here is a line from Konia to the Persian Gulf; but there are several 
tanches—a line from Aleppo to Orfa; another from the city of 
saghdad to the town of Khanikin on the Persian frontier—and, 
é€ it noted, within the Russian sphere of interest, as acknowledged 
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in the Potsdam Agreement of .1g10—other branches to Marach, 
Aintab, Erbil; a line from Diala to Salahic and Tuzkurmath; a 
line from El Badj to Hit; and, lastly, several lines connecting the 
main track with the Mediterranean between Mersina and Tripoli- 
in-Syria. A glance at the map is enough to show how this 
railway development affects Asia Minor. It will be obvious that 
almost every square mile of country is touched at some point by 
this German concession; and when Asia Minor’s resources come 
to be tapped a German financial group stands to benefit, if only 
from the transit charges. The Company, however, was shrewd 
enough to see for itself how profitable it would be to exploit the 
raw materials in the territory covered by its network of lines. A 
few sentences from the Convention itself will make that point 
clear. The Company is entrusted— 


‘With the work of digging harbours and of providing them 
with all the installations and apparatus necessary for the landing 
of ships and quays, and for the embarking, disembarking, and 
storage of goods. . . . The Company is permitted to establish 
steamship services on the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates [nominally 
for the conveyance of workmen]. The Company . . ._ shall 
further exploit the coal, copper, and such other mines as there may 
be within a radius of twenty kilometres from the railway line, and 
shail carry on as much timber-cutting as it may deem advisable 
in the neighbouring forests. Further, on the condition of turning 
over 25 per cent. of its profits to the Turkish Government, the 
Company shall be allowed to establish and work on the territories 
conceded to it railway stores and warehouses, which the public shall 
be aliowed to use. The Company shall, further, build electric power- 
houses, and shall have the monopoly of all brick and tile works to 
be founded and operated in the territories conceded to it.’’ 


No other country, in modern times, has had such a widespread, 


all-embracing bargain made over to it. It must be remembered, 


however, that the best brains at the service of the German 
Government had carefully thought out every detail of this vast 
concession—“ concession’ it may well be called! Arthur von 
Gwinner himself, the head of the Deutsche Bank, is one of the 
most astute financial magnates in the world; and the ramifications 
of his firm—despite the fact that it confines itself almost entirely 
to financing German concessions abroad—are very wide. Directly 
or indirectly, nearly every great financier and manufacturer in 
Germany is connected with the Deutsche Bank—Emil von 
Rathenau, founder of the German General Electric Company, with 
“interests ’ all over the world; August Thyssen, the Carnegie of 
Germany, who owns mines, rolling-mills, and docks in Germany, 
iron-ore beds in France, and property of all kinds in Russia, 
Argentine, India, and the Far East; Alfred Ballin of the Hamburg- 
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Amerika Line; and the less-known men of money, such as Carl 
Furstenberg, Baron Oppenheim, and Paul von Schwabach. It 
may well be imagined that, when men like these take an enter- 
prise in hand, that enterprise is, so far as it is humanly possible, 
bound to succeed; and it is men of this type who are at the 
back of the Baghdad Railway concession. 

It is not my purpose to examine very minutely the financial 
“deals” associated with the concession, though they are of an 
unusually interesting character. For instance, it is seldom realised 
that the original Company, which secured the concession from 
the Turkish Government, risked hardly any German money at all. 
German bankers guaranteed the money, and they obtained it; 
but the Company itself, or rather the financiers directing its opera- 
tions, acted as brokers rather than as capitalists. In other words, 
they raised the money abroad, and charged the Porte for doing 
sO—a unique, a truly Prussian method of handling a transac- 
tion! The subsequent financial operations of the railway are, to 
say the least, mysterious. It is known, of course, that large 
blocks of capital have been issued from time to time; but the 
exact amounts paid up have been as carefully concealed as possible. 
Of the initial capital of 15,000,000 francs, only half was paid 
up. As various sections of the line were completed—in 1904, in 
1908, and in 1911—further bonds were issued bearing interest at 
four per cent. In addition, the Company secured a guarantee 
which has frequently been described as iniquitous—the well-known 
kilometric guarantee, whereby the Turkish Government guarantees 
the Company minimum receipts of 4,500 francs per kilometre. 
Some charges on the line are assumed by the Turkish State; 
others by the Company. But there have been frequent transfers, 
the exact nature of which has not been officially recorded. The 
bad state of the financial markets before the outbreak of the present 
war led to further negotiations at Berlin, and the Turkish Finance 
Minister, Djavid Pasha, paid a visit to the German capital. It 
was rumoured subsequently that the Turkish bonds of the railway 
were to pay five per cent. interest in future instead of four; but 
this was one of the numerous details under discussion at the end 
of last July. It is estimated that up to the present the line has 
cost some 300,000,000 francs. 

Of course, so much of this money has been raised in France 
that French interests had to be represented on the Board of 
Directors. Little of the money was raised in Russia and England 
Russia, indeed, was always chary of lending money to such 
enterprises in Asia Minor not within her own acknowledged sphere 
of influence. Both England and Russia, however, had political 
interests which could not be disregarded—Russia in Armenia and 
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the northern part of Asia Minor, bordering on the’ Black Sea, and 
England in the Persian Gulf. These interests were not questioned 
by the German concessionnaires; but no satisfactory proportionate 
representation on the Board was ever devised. It must be 
acknowledged that the French financiers, who at one time had a 
considerable share in the control of the line, paid little attention 
to it; and it did/not appear to matter to them whether they were 
taken to Baghdad ona German train or ona Turkish train. England 
was concerned with the ultimate termination of the railway—not 
the Baghdad termination, which was to be temporary; but with 
the final terminus at Bassora, on the Gulf. This stage of the 
negotiations was not reached until 1903, when the subject was 
debated a few times in the Houses of Parliament. It was in the 
course of one of these debates that Mr. Balfour, with customary 
good-humoured negligence, casually alluded to the Baghdad 
Railway as traversing the Caucasus on its way from Constanti- 
nople to Baghdad—a geographical impossibility which hardly 
appealed to the solemn German critics of the scheme. 

We now come to the most recent developments. Russia, 
alarmed at the steady encroachment of Germany in Asia Minor— 
for it became clear even in 1898 that the German Government 
intended to support the concessionnaires at any cost—took diplo- 
matic steps to safeguard the interests in Asia Minor which were 
admitted even by the Germans to be hers. Her Ambassador at 
the Porte, M. Zinovieff, arranged the Black Sea Agreement in 
1899, and a Naval Convention between Russia and Bulgaria 
followed in 1903. The English and French views on the 
matter were set forth in various speeches in 1902 and 1903. The 
Anglo-Russian Agreement was reached in 1907, and the Potsdam 
Agreement, already referred to, in 1910. Yet nothing stayed the 
steady progress of the Germans in Asia Minor until 1912. What 
even the Revolution had failed to accomplish in 1908 was 
accomplished—though only for a time-——by the Balkan War four 
years later. The Turkish Army, under German management, 
fought well, but its defects were apparent. The economic situation 
of the Ottoman Empire was perilous. Unfortunately, Morocco 
was more in the eye of Western Europe than the Near East; and 
the German Government acted with its customary promptitude. 
Steps were taken to repair errors. The Turkish request that the 
Entente Powers should provide several ‘‘ permanent’ officials in 
the various Ministries to supervise the expenditure and restore 
order was vetoed by Berlin. And, economically speaking, there 
was some reason why this grim policy should have been pursued. 
It is set forth in the Frankfurter Zeitung of January 7th, 1914, and 
is as follows :— 
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‘“The countries comprising the Triple Alliance are changing 
daily from agricultural to industrial states; and they are more 
and more compelled to depend upon the uninterrupted importa- 
tion of their raw materials. A war with England, France, and 
Russia at the same time appears, fortunately, to be ever more 
improbable, but the possibility of such a conflict cannot be excluded, 
and far-seeing statesmen must reckon with it. The Triple Alliance 
countries, which are compelled to have recourse to large armies, 
cannot hope to compete successfully with the fleets of England and 
France on the high seas. In the event of a struggle, therefore, 
our Oversea imports would in a short time languish for want of 
raw material. As things stand to-day, it is not merely the lack 
of wheat and meat that would drive the country to destruction. 
Coal and iron, and heaven knows what else, have also become 
essential to us. Where, then, shall the Triple Alliance countries 
look for their raw material if their sea routes are cut off? There 
is only one means of land communication, and it leads through 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey into Asia Minor. It follows 
that the Triple Alliance can never see this route barricaded by 
hostile States ; the Triplice must keep this open at all costs. . 
The German military mission in Constantinople is not merely 
helping to reorganise the Turkish Army out of pure joy ; it must, 
at the same time, serve both Turkey and the German Empire. 
One should also take notice of the determination of Germany and 
Austria not to consent to the proposal for the internationalisation 
of the stretch of the Orient railway between Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople. The States lying between the eastern border of 
Hungary and Asia Minor have, indeed, no choice: they must be the 
friends and allies of the Triple Alliance, or they must reckon with 
the unflinching hostility of the Triple Alliance in any conflict which 
threatens their independence. Austria, too, has no _ choice. 
Eitber the countries on the Lower Danube must be her friends, or 
she must exterminate them. . . . When Bismarck said that 
the whole Balkan Peninsula was not worth the bones of a 
Pomeranian Grenadier, he could not have foreseen that this terri- 
tory would one day become so essential a route for German imports 
that we should not, if necessary, shrink from a conflict with Russia 
to maintain our freedom of trade there.’’ 


The length of the quotation may be justified by its importance. 
Asia Minor as source of raw material for Germany and Austria: 
that is the paramount consideration. To this end all else must give 
way. If the Balkan States are not friendly to the plan, they are 
to be exterminated. There is naturally no mention of Turkey ; for 
Turkey, when the words quoted were written, was German in 
essential respects. From this it will be seen how necessary it was 
for Austria, at all times, to hold Servia in subjection. An agree- 
ment concluded in 1894, though not much in evidence lately, 
bound Roumania to Austria-Hungary. At any rate, Roumania 
was believed to be friendly to the Triplice, or at least neutral, in 
view of the sympathies of the late King Carol. Bulgaria was 
known, after the Balkan War, to be on friendly terms with Turkey 
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and Austria. But Servia was the stumbling-block. Servia was 
the one country which could, if supported, check the free flow of 
imports from Asia Minor into Germany and Austria. Servia, 
therefore, had to be dealt with, humbled; and it is trite to say that 
if the Archduke Francis Ferdinand had not been assassinated, and 
thus provided an excuse for intervention on the part of Austria, 
another means would have been found. 

For, it should be recalled, a flow of imports means more than a 
source of supply. German financiers and manufacturers of all 
descriptions have invested huge sums in Asia Minor. You have 
only to look at the scope of the Baghdad Railway Convention to 
see that—mines, forests, chemical deposits, means of transit, 
warehouses and stores, brickworks—everything is laid under 
tribute. The result is an enormous outflow of German capital into 
Asia Minor, and this capital must bear interest. But interest is 
paid, not in the form of cash, but in the form of commodities; and 
it was the commodities from Asia Minor which were expected to 
be the equivalent of the financiers’ reward. The stoppage of 
imports from Asia Minor to Germany, therefore, means more than 
the cessation of a very badly-needed supply of raw materials. It 
means likewise the entire suspension of interest payments on money 
invested. Can it be wondered at, then, if, with these facts in their 
minds, the German financiers interested in the Asia Minor con- 
cessions—not forgetting the largest of them all, the Baghdad 
Railway concession—should have urged their Government to do 
everything possible to safeguard the trade routes from Asia Minor 
to the Hungarian border? Can we feel surprised if Germany 
clung to Turkey like a leech ?—the metaphor holds good in more 
senses than one; for Turkey has certainly been bled financially 
white by the ‘‘ Protector’ of Islam. Foreign investments and the 
safety of trade routes go together, otherwise there is danger that 
in time of war interest payments may not be received. Germany 
was premature, certainly. With a little more diplomatic negotia- 
tion, with a little more give and take, such parts of the Baghdad 
line as are completed—and there are several hundred kilometres— 
might at this moment be whirling tons of copper and bushels of 
wheat to the workshops and granaries of the Central Powers. 
Reliance upon old-fashioned, not to say antediluvian, methods of 
enforcing claims has led to a different result. And with the story 
of the Baghdad concession before us we shall not be astonished. 


Syup Hossain. 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY. 


PNageor the opposition between freedom and authority in 

the sphere of religion and ethics is of age-long existence, the 
antithesis has perhaps never been so sharp as it is at the present 
day. Each side is fully convinced of the righteousness of its cause, 
and each is determined not to yield to the other. The vast majority 
of all who are interested in this great conflict are definitely enlisted 
in one or other of the two rival armies, with the result that those 
who are able to study the problem of freedom and authority in a 
comparatively cool and impartial fashion form an exceedingly 
small minority. 

From the standpoint of this minority it appears highly sur- 
prising that anyone can suppose the right in this contest to lie 
wholly upon either side, or consider it possible that either can hope 
for a permanent victory. Is it not, they ask, obvious that we are 
here dealing with one of those great antitheses which are essential 
to the progress of the race? Freedom and authority, they maintain, 
are complementary opposites, the proper balancing of which is 
indispensable to human evolution. Is it not a fact that, throughout 
the whole of history, periods when tradition was all-powerful have 
alternated with periods of emancipation; and does not the very 
existence of such an age-long cyclic succession indicate that man 
needs equally the solvent influence of freedom and the educatory 
discipline of authority? It is certain that men will always revolt, 
in the long run, against the attempt on the part of authority to chain 
human life and civilisation down to some particular aspect of 
reality, making that normative for the whole; and it is not one 
whit less certain that they will never be able permanently to 
maintain any purposeful civilisation in the absence of a definite 
body of tradition, preserving the wisdom of the past, creating an 
atmosphere of reverence and peace, and providing life with estab- 
lished moral standards. The relationship between the two sides of 
this great antithesis is one of the closest interdependence. For 
example, would the mighty expansion of human faculties which 
was seen at the time of the Renaissance have been possible without 
the long pedagogic influence of the Middle Ages, which trained 
and disciplined humanity, making it ready for the work of the New 
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Age? The literary and artistic achievements of the Renaissance 
are favourite subjects with the apostles of the free tendency, but 
they might with equal justice be quoted by the champions of 
authority, for they would certainly not have come into being save 
upon such a groundwork of positive ideals and common convictions 
as was laid by the great saints and thinkers of the period of 
authority. It has even been maintained by more than one present- 
day psychologist that the colossal fabric of modern science and 
technical work could never have been reared if the strict religious 
and ethical discipline of the medizeval centuries had not inculcated 
in the European races those habits of spiritual concentration and 
self-suppression which are essential to all accurate scientific work. 

Again, the advocates of emancipation are wont to compare the 
effect of freedom of thought upon the human mind with the 
influence of the rising sun in causing the buds to open; thus, they 
say, do men’s thoughts expand and ripen when exposed to the 
warm rays of freedom. It is strange that those who make use of 
this simile should fail to perceive the damaging retort to which 
they lay themselves open. For the friends of tradition may well 
reply that the buds undoubtedly open when the rays of the sun 
reach them, but only because they have been through a period of 
quiet preparation when they were not exposed to the heat of the 
sun. Would plants flower if they were always in the sun? That 
is the vital point. 

* * * * * * * * 

This article (which is written from a psychological and not a 
theological standpoint) contends that humanity cannot develop its 
richest potentialities save under the combined influence of authority 
and freedom. 

Let us examine the situation with especial reference to the needs 
of human personality. The emancipatory tendency bases itself 
mainly upon the supreme value of individual experience, as com- 
pared with all teaching imposed from without. Of what use, it is 
asked, are the intellectual formule and moral codes of bygone ages 
for the free and expanding spirits of the present day? We must 
draw our nourishment from within, from our own personal ex- 
perience of spiritual reality; we must develop through a direct 
contact with the life which surrounds us; in this way alone will our 
growth be natural and free. The idea of a universal positive truth 
now gives way to that of individual truth. Every man must believe 
that which he himself can immediately grasp. Untrammelled by 
any respect for tradition, his duty is to follow his own inner light. 
In this way it is believed that life will become more real, more fluid, 
more spontaneous; there will be a deeper development of per- 
sonality and a richer growth of feeling. 
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And it cannot be denied that there is in this view a core of 
indispensable truth. No creed or dogma can be of the remotest 
value for the individual and for the development of his personality, 
except in as far as the truth it expresses is inwardly experienced. 
It is the veriest truism to say that a mechanical obedience to 
authority is deadening and soul-destroying. It must be under- 
stood at the very beginning of our discussion that there can be no 
growth of personal life without the free, voluntary activity of the 
individual. 

In their main position the advocates of freedom in matters 
religious and ethical are indubitably right. The seat of all 
authority is to be found ultimately in the experience and judgment 
of the individual and nowhere else. But the conclusions which are 
drawn from this basic standpoint are curiously one-sided and mis- 
leading. Even if we grant that inwardly experienced truth alone 
can be personally effective, why should this lead us to reject 
definite credal statements of truths gathered in past ages? For 
what are the great historic creeds but the deposits of a past inward 
experience? The spiritual revelations, the inspirations, the soul 
struggles of the religious giants of former days have been trans- 
lated, however imperfectly, into words, and have come down to us 
in credal form, so that we, too, may be enabled, so far as is possible, 
to recapture the living reality which lies behind the verbal 
wrappings. 

We may agree with Bergson that reality cannot be grasped con- 
ceptually, that it demands nothing less than the living intuition of 
the entire personality, and that no intellectual apprehension 
can ever convey to us its swiftly moving and ever-changing vital 
essence. But this by no means discounts the value of religious 
tradition. There is a pertinent passage in An Introduction to 
Metaphysics, p. 73: 


‘‘Tntuition, once attained, must find a mode of expression and 
of application which conforms to the habits of our thought, and 
one which furnishes us, in the shape of well-defined concepts, 
with the solid points of support which we so greatly need. In that 
lies the condition of what we call exactitude and precision, and 
also the condition of the unlimited extension of a general method 
to particular cases. Now, this extension and this work of logical 
improvement can be continued for centuries, whilst the act which 
creates the method lasts but for a moment. . . . From the 
overlooking of this intuition proceeds all that has been said by 
philosophers and by men of science themselves about the 
‘« relativity ’’ of scientific knowledge. What is relative is the 
symbolic knowledge by pre-existing concepts, which proceeds from 
the fixed to the moving, and not the intuitive knowledge which 
installs itself in that which is moving, and adopts the very life of 
things. This intuition attains the absolute.”’ 
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From time to time spiritual geniuses have been privileged to 
attain to special intuitions of reality; for a brief period they have 
penetrated the veil which hides the eternal from the temporal, and 
have returned to us as messengers of the absolute. Now we 
may admit that no cut-and-dried system of concepts can give us 
the vision which such great spirits perceived with so great an 
intensity ; yet at the same time the records that they have left behind 
them may be of priceless value in providing us with a species of 
formal outline, an acquaintance with which can help to lead us toa 
point at which we may ourselves be granted an inward apprehension 
of that inexpressible reality which was the original source of the 
external manifestation. In the religious life these records are ‘‘ the 
‘““ solid points of support which we so greatly need.’” Even while 
we do not in the least deny that the credal deposits of orthodox faith 
are but outward things, we may continue to assign to them a posi- 
tion of the utmost importance. They do not stand for the soul 
experience itself, but they can serve as a map by which we can seek 
our way to the experience. In this connection another quotation 
from Bergson will be found very significant (as above, p. 91): “‘ For 
““we do not obtain an intuition from reality—that is, an intellectual 
‘“ sympathy with the most intimate part of it—unless we have won 
“its confidence by a long fellowship with its superficial manifesta- 
‘tions. 

Writing from a very different standpoint, Professor Stanley Hall 
(in Adolescence) lays considerable weight upon what is practically 
the same aspect of the problem. Asa pedagogical psychologist he 
reminds the educator of the importance of definite creeds and 
symbols, not so much for the direct communication of truth, but for 
the preparation of the mind, for the awakening of those moods and 
the formation of those habits of thought which can ultimately lead 
to a more direct contact with spiritual reality.* 

%* * * * * * * * 


It will readily be realised that when looked at in this light the 
whole problem of ethical and religious authority takes on a new 
complexion. There is no question whatever of forcing creeds and 
dogmas upon persons to whom they are not real. The appeal 
throughout is to individual experience. The task of authority is to 
preserve for the race a record of those truths which have been 
discovered to be supremely vital. Anda mere historical record is 


* The reader’s attention may be drawn, in this connection, to the interesting fact 
that the most ardent pioneers of religious and ethical emancipation are almost 
invariably men who were originally educated in an atmosphere of reverence for 
tradition. How much does their spiritual development owe to this early training? 
Pestalozzi said that a man was made before he reached the age of six years! One 
thing, at any rate, is certain—the young men and women who come from the 
emancipated homes of to-day exhibit very little spiritual ardour of any description. 
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inadequate, because the most valuable truths are precisely those 
which by reason of their very depth are not self-evident or (in all 
cases) capable of any merely intellectual verification, and if taught 
at all must therefore be taught with authority and not simply held 
out to the individual for optional acceptance. 

At the same time, no man is asked in the name of authority to 
accept any statement which cannot be proved—if the conditions 
for proving it be at hand. But it is not given to every self-satisfied 
intellectualist and every amateur theologian to act as a judge of 
truths proclaimed by those who are great masters of spiritual life, 
men of unexampled competence in all that relates to the things of 
the soul. The isolated intellect of the arm-chair thinker cannot 
measure realities born of the deepest intuitions of those who have 
been through historic experiences. Those alone are competent to 
criticise a truth who have themselves attained to that spiritual level 
upon which the truth was originally revealed. For it is upon this 
level only that the truth can be tested. The mistake of the 
emancipated man of to-day is that he rejects the doctrines of 
religious tradition because they do not at once verify themselves 
before the tribunal of his own individual intellect, because they are 
not so easy and so self-evident as to carry immediate conviction to 
a mind that has not been especially prepared for their reception. 
The vast majority of modern men and women cannot acquire the 
experience, and do not possess the spiritual genius, essential to a 
personal re-discovery of the doctrines of traditional religion—are 
they therefore to reject them in order to remain contented with 
the much narrower area of reality which they can perceive without 
going outside their own limited sphere of experience? Surely this 
leads to an impoverishment of life rather than to that enrichment 
and enlargement that is promised by those who would break away 
from all authority ! 

Humanity needs authority to guard those foundations of spiritual 
life which have already been so elaborately laid, and are the 
indispensable groundwork of the future. Continually to begin 
again and lay fresh foundations would obviously be the nega- 
tion of all progress. A generation of men able to accept as a matter 
of course the definite religious and moral truths which have been 
handed down from the past, will be all the more free to devote 
its energies to the translation of these into practice and to the 
exploration of new regions of spiritual reality. Thus regarded, 
authority is seen to be the best friend of freedom and progress. 
The greatest enemy of all social and moral advance is that frame 
of mind in which men are prepared at every moment to take up 
a new set of beliefs. If a given age spends all its time in recon- 
structing that which has already been accomplished, how can it go 
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forward to any new work at all? Surely this is no more than 
common sense! * : 

It is the business of scientific societies to store up the experience 
of the past for the benefit of the future. Hf this were not done, 
scientific improvement would be out of the question. Each indi- 
vidual scientist cannot determine his own specific gravities and 
estimate his own atomic weights! For these he must rely upon the 
labours of many who went before him. Ifa sceptical chemist were 
to spend his life in testing every standard quantity before he 
ventured to make use of it he would never find the time to make 
a new experiment! An atomic weight is a quantity that can be 
tested, if its accuracy is doubted; but all progress in chemistry 
depends upon accepting, day by day, the authority of those who 
have already fixed the standard quantities. 

And in the region of the race’s soul experience have we not 
behind us all the epoch-making intuitions of eternal reality, and 
all the revelations of the hidden workings of the soul, which have 
been gathered from time to time by the great saints and religious 
geniuses who lived and died that they might pass on to the world 
the treasures of wisdom which they purchased with so much labour 
and sacrifice? It is just as essential that we should have a Church 
to conserve these precious spiritual records, as it is that we should 
possess a Chemical Society to preserve the data of atomic weights. 

The free tendency, if carried out really logically, could lead only 
to a state of things in which each generation would start afresh 
with all the problems of life, and make over again all the mistakes 
of the past! 

* * = * * * * * 

The objection that this kind of argument does not apply in 
the realm of spiritual and moral values lies close at hand; and to 
a certain extent it has already been met. At the beginning of this 


*It is, unfortunately, impossible, within the limits of this article, to deal with 
the interesting and greatly neglected subject of the relation between authority and 
social progress. The common idea that emancipation in religion and ethics can 
alone lead to progress will hardly bear examination. Indications are rife that in 
the present, as in the past, it is much more likely to lead to the rule of force, 
exerted either by the individual or by the State. The modern cry for repressive 
legislation upon every conceivable subject is conditioned at the bottom by the 
impotence of definite religion in the world of to-day. Since there is no authori- 
tative spiritual basis for society capable of inspiring reverence and obedience, men 
are compelled to fall back upon coercion. Democracy has known no wiser leader 
than Mazzini, who wrote: ‘‘ The absence of a law of duty, supreme over all rights, 
“and to which all can therefore appeal, gradually and inadvertently leads men to 
“‘the acceptance of /es fats accomplis ; success is gradually taken for the sign and 
“symbol of legitimacy, and men learn to substitute the worship of the actual for 
“the worship of the true; a disposition which is shortly after transformed into the 
“adoration of force.’—(From M. Renan and France.) 

N.B.—This note was written before the European conflict began. The prodigious 
development of armaments in Europe of recent years is perhaps due, at the bottom, 
more to the impotence of present-day Christianity than to any of the political 
causes to which it is popularly attributed. If the “‘adoration of force’? is most 


marked in the case of Germany, it must not be supposed that it is confined to that 
country. 
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article it was freely granted that religious truth cannot be passed 
on from mind to mind or from one generation to another, like so 
much scientific fact. It must be felt and inwardly assimilated 
before it becomes of vital import to the individual. But at the 
same time it is contended that a reverent and receptive attitude 
on the part of the individual towards the doctrines of tradition 
(even if, at first, their inner meaning is not and cannot be grasped) 
tends to create habits of mind and states of feeling which may 
ultimately lead him to the very goal aimed at by the protagonists 
of emancipation—namely, the free, immediate, personal appre- 
hension of the truths themselves in all their incommunicable, 
original force. The point so continuously lost sight of by the party 
of freedom is that truths may remain true, and may be universally 
valid, quite apart from their being subjectively realised. Reality 
must not be whittled down to suit the limitations of the modern 
man. Religious tradition teaches with authority life-truths which 
the man of to-day could hardly corroborate if he were to spend 
his life in the task; but it would be absurd if they were for that 
reason to be rejected. This would be a deliberate reduction of 
life to a lower level of experience. On the contrary, it is the task 
of the teaching authority to elevate the man of to-day to that point 
at which he can come into touch with a higher grade of reality. 
It must above all things remind him of the existence of objective 
truth transcending his immediate perception. How suggestive is 
the following quotation from Eucken (Main Currents of Modern 
Thought, p. 72) :— 

‘‘ Some mathematical truths are so difficult to understand that 
only very few people are capable of fathoming them. Does this 
interfere in the slightest degree with their universal validity? 
Following the same line of argument, if the truths of life do not 
carry complete conviction until a corresponding life has been 
developed, and if a decision of the whole man is necessary in order 
to approach them, this does not mean that they are in any sense 
reduced to mere possibilities, which one may accept or not as one 
pleases. They continue fully to retain their character as necessary 


truths possessing universal validity. The subjectivity does not lie 
in truth itself, but in the relationship of humanity to it.”’ 


A definite ethical example may help to make it clear that the 
principle of authority is not confined, in its application, to the 
realms of science and mathematics; but that it can indubitably 
extend to the domain of what we have called life-truths. 
Christianity teaches us that the monogamous marriage is the right 
form of sex relationship. In past ages, the leaders of the Church, 
men subject to the teaching of Christ, thinkers of ripe experience, 
who had many of them had personal acquaintance with the bitter- 
ness which can result from sexual laxity, and who were, moreover, 
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guided by an extensive observation of the practices of a corrupt 
society, laid down the principle of the monogamous marriage as 
a norm for future generations. Their teaching, whatever the 
modern emancipators may say, is not a piece of ecclesiastical 
interference. It is crystallised experience of life. 

But to-day thousands of men and women—including not a few 
who were themselves brought up in Christian families—hasten to 
reject this teaching, in the name of freedom and the development 
of personality. Does their action advance the race? Does it 
even tend towards freedom? Is it profitable, for example, that a 
young English girl of to-day should pass through a series of 
transitory erotic relationships, after the fashion prevalent in that 
very Pagan society which existed previous to the Christianisation 
of Europe, in order to discover for herself, towards the close of 
an embittered life, a moral principle which she might have learnt 
on the authority of the Christian Church when she was a school- 
girl? As we have said before, authority, if rightly understood, 
does not teach that which cannot be proved. And in this example 
the Church would have taught the girl nothing that she could not 
test for herself. But personal experience is very expensive. And 
the Church wished her to obey its authority in order that she 
might be spared an infinity of suffering and humiliation. Will 
not almost every unprejudiced person admit that the girl would 
have done better if she had accepted the teaching of tradition? 
Would she not even have enjoyed more freedom, in every real 
sense of the word? She might then have devoted her life to 
useful and happy work, instead of spending it in the rediscovery 
of a truth that was already perfectly well known! Instead of 
travelling her own way in order to learn, when too late, that it 
was a cul-de-sac, she might have made a long journey along a 
road which the experience of many centuries has shown to lead 
upward and onward. 

The function of authority is to accelerate the progress of 
humanity by enabling each generation, so far as is possible, to base 
itself upon the tested experience of the past, thus restraining it 
from squandering its energies in rediscovering that which is 
already known but is not necessarily evident to the individual 
reason. 

The validity of moral principles cannot be judged from the 
standpoint of the individual intellect. The true criterion is to be 
sought in practical life. But a man will certainly not take the 
trouble to put a given moral rule into practice (if his intellect does 
not convince him of its validity) unless he is first strongly assured 
of its authority. Let him once put it to the test of action, however, 
and in course of time the inner significance of that which was at 
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first an outward principle may become as clear as day. The 
intuition of certainty will come with the practice—‘‘ My doctrine 
“‘is not mine, but His that sent me. If any man will do His wiil, 
““he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
‘‘ whether I speak of myself.’’ This is sound Christianity, sound 
Bergsonism, and sound common-sense. But this method cannot 
be put into execution by those whose guide is their own reason. 
For they will insist upon seeing their way before they walk. And 
the very essence of the ‘‘ action method”’ is that the individual 
should submit himself to a truth which as yet he cannot verify. 
[C/. in the foregoing quotation from Eucken the passage: ‘‘ The 
“truths of life do not carry complete conviction until a cor- 
“responding life has been developed. . . .’’ (the italics are 
ours).| Let us return for a moment to the question of monogamous 
marriage. A young and inexperienced girl, say nineteen or twenty 
years of age, will almost certainly be quite incapable of judging 
the full social and spiritual significance of the religious view of 
marriage, for this is far from self-evident even to the most conscien- 
tious and well-intentioned person; but if she is a reverent member 
of an authoritative Church, she will accept its teaching (in the 
first place perhaps blindly) and will not think of contracting any 
union other than marriage. It may be many years, it may be a 
life-time, before she is able adequately to appreciate the wisdom of 
the Church in this matter; but in the meantime her life has been 
preserved from degradation! Is not such a case as this a very 
pertinent reply to those who argue that an external authority 
can have no value for the soul ? 
* * * * * * * * 

The reaction against authority and tradition which has so dis- 
tinguished the last few generations is due to nothing more than to 
the sway of intellectualism. The modern man is obsessed with an 
altogether exaggerated conception of the place and function of the 
individual reason. Influenced, no doubt in most cases un- 
consciously, by the backwash of the now obsolete rationalism of 
the Enlightenment, he looks upon his own reason as the sole 
criterion of truth and the norm of all reality. 

But the day of intellectualism is over. With the advent of 
radically different modes of thought—such as Activism, In- 
tuitionism, Pragmatism, and Voluntarism—the outlook is rapidly 
changing. The study of religious psychology, in particular, is 
giving us a new respect for the past, and revealing whole regions 
of the most potent reality, situated beyond the purely intellectual 
area of consciousness. Sociology, too, is contributing not a little 
to a better appreciation of the function of the supra-intellectual 
elements in life in the evolution of the race. 
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The centre of gravity is shifting from the isolated speculative or 
critical intellect to the domain of concrete experience. It is being 
realised more and more, under the influence of modern psychology 
and epistemology, that it is the whole man, with his entire spiritual 
and social experience, who is competent to judge of truth. As 
avenues to knowledge, instinct and intuition are coming to their 
own again. A most significant sign of the times is the widespread 
revival of interest in mysticism. 

That which vitally touches the soul is the most real, and not that 
which merely fits in with the mechanism of the intellect. The least 
evident doctrines (from the purely rational point of view) are often, 
in a spiritual and ethical sense, the most fruitful. As William 
James said: ‘‘ As soon as we deal with private and personal 
‘“ phenomena as such we deal with realities in the completest sense 
>of the term.” 

Christianity has always based itself upon the rock of soul- 
experience, and it has everything to gain and nothing to lose by the 
modern revival of interest in the actual facts of the inner life. The 
more the experiential tendency of present-day thought tends to 
thrust into the background the self-confident intellectualism of the 
individual, the more seekers after truth will return to the records of 
the positive inward experiences of the past, and the more they will 
come to appreciate the value of the principle of authority. 

Religious authority should provide us, out of the experience of 
the race, with a map of life, clearly marking, so far as they are 
known, the main roads, mountain ranges, chief passes, marshes, 
quicksands, precipices, and so forth, and showing us where to look 
for springs of fresh water and wayside inns. Regarding the 
situation from the standpoint of this analogy, we obtain a par- 
ticularly clear view of the modern errors with respect to the place 
of authority in life. Each side takes an extreme view of its own 
position. The partisans of authority claim to possess a complete 
map, refuse to add any new discoveries, and accordingly lend them- 
selves to a permanent restriction of life. At the same time they 
alienate from their cause the pioneer spirits of every age. The 
protagonists of emancipation, on the other hand, appear to believe 
that there is no map at all, and insist upon trusting entirely to their 
own exploring instincts. In this way they greatly retard the 
progress of the world, as they lead men to employ the major part 
of their time in repeating surveys that have already been made. 
How rapid the progress of the race might become if a working 
method could be adopted by which the adherents of orthodoxy 
could incorporate in their chart the discoveries of each succeeding 
age, and the advocates of freedom be enabled to accept the results 
of past experience! 

Meyrick Boortu. 


A SKETCH OF THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER: 


ATIONAL individuality is at the present time a subject of 
increasing psychological interest as well as of increasing 
political importance. It makes a Russian heart, away from the 
homeland, throb with pride and joy now that the chance has come 
for the West to catch a glimpse of the true nature of the bulk 
of our people; not merely the various aspects of the higher 
bureaucracy, not the laziness of the minor officialdom, not even 
the broad mindedness of the Intelligentzia and the self-sacrifice of 
its left wing—but the nature of the vast majority of the people 
itself, represented by the peasant-soldier. Russia lives at present 
for her soldatik.  ‘‘ Soldatik’’ is a slightly altered word for 
*“ soldier ’’—soldat. The additional syllable takes out of the word 
every atom of its western character ; it makes it essentially Russian, 
adding to it a world of whole-hearted, lovable devotion, yet 
without implying the least shade of sentimental mannerism. He, 
the now universally beloved soldatik, has not a grain of self- 
consciousness within him; he would never give a thought to his 
being the cynosure of all eyes. He remains just what he is, 
frank and simple-hearted, of a devoted and loving, often poetical 
nature, child-like in his beliefs and actions. He would not 
dare to fight without wearing the little brass cross of baptism 
next to his skin and, observing cruelty, he often says: “‘ One might 
‘‘ think you wear no cross around your neck!”’ 

With this child-like absence of reasoning he leaves his beloved 
fields and the large joint household of two generations. He has 
no desire to do so, but he goes a-soldiering for several years as 
soon as he is twenty-one. He is taught to obey, and he has been 
brought up in the spirit of the saying: ‘‘ One can’t die twice, but 
“one must die once.’? The barrack life in towns spoils him toa 
certain extent. He gets a touch of rudeness about him, a super- 
fluous ‘‘ dash and go.’”’ But his Slavonic brain develops quickly 
under the slightest instruction. He absorbs greedily not only the 
little knowledge he gets from the ‘‘ soldiers’ schools,’’ but every 
kind of knowledge he can get hold of. In town the soldier turns 
into an ingenious handy man and a clever housekeeper for his 
master—a bachelor officer (‘‘ clever ’’ certainly along the Russian 
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lines, those of initiative, but not those of prescribed training !) 
Amongst the illiterate villagers to whom he returns aie his four 
a more years of service, he becomes ‘‘ the learned man ’’ who “‘ has 

‘seen things.’’? Even whilst quartered 1 in towns, in the course of 
his service he is ‘‘ educated’ in the eyes of simple labourers and 
plain domestic servants. Very often a village girl who is in a 
situation in town asks some soldier from the nearest barracks to 
write a letter home for her. He does it willingly, with a modest 
dignity in his mission, and she often leaves the whole thing to him 
from beginning to end: ‘‘ You are the learned ones. We are but 

‘the dark people,’’? she says. So he completes the letter in a 
grave, ‘‘ proper ’’ style, with hardly anything beyond “* low bows’ 
to each relative separately. But the workmen of large industrial 
centres have more developed brains and wider views. When it 
comes to a broad outlook and liberal thinking, it is they who spread 
enlightenment amongst the soldiers. And Russia knows that her 
soldatik.—mainly coming from the plough fields—remains simple- 
hearted and frankly keen above everything else on good feeling 
and kind thought. 

Now, in the time of war, every private keeps a kind of parental 
eye on his officer; makes tea for him at the bottom of a snow- 
covered trench, right under fire, and unexpectedly hands him a 
cup declaring, with a broad smile, that he ‘‘ couldn’t possibly be 

“allowed to go without tea at a job like this!’’—but never 
dreaming of a cup for himself. He covers his officer during a 
night’s rest under the open sky with his own coat, although his 
own fingers are half-frozen—and, if the officer insists on refusing 
the generous offer, the man is hurt by his “‘ aloofness,’’ 
grumbles like an old nurse. 

When 3,000 haggard, half-starved, half-frozen Austrian 
prisoners were led across the captured Austrian city of Jaroslav, 
cries of “‘ Bread! bread!’’ came from their wavering rows; but 
there was no bread in the whole place at that moment, and the 
miserable crowd of remaining inhabitants, cold and hungry them- 
selves, watched the mass of wretched prisoners in gloomy silence. 
But this sight was too much for a Russian soldier who happened 
to be amongst the onlookers. He quickly went and fetched a loaf: 
and, as the rows of exhausted prisoners moved along, he handed 
to some of them tiny lumps of bread—to make it go round as far 
as possible. . . . A more logical mind would say that this was 
‘still worse’?! But the heart of a Russian peasant told him it 
was better than simply looking on! And he did what he could 
without being afraid of seeming ridiculous. 

When a fellow is too strikingly childlike he is treated by those 
around him with a lovable humour and fondness. 


and 


One of our ex- 
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cellent war correspondents, who shares all their experiences in the 
fighting line, describes the following incident: One of the men in 
the battalion which he accompanied looked extremely plain; a 
small head on a small figure, an ‘‘ expressionless lump of a face,”’ 
and a crookedly placed pair of faded eyes. No one could help 
smiling at the sight of him. And he was nicknamed from the 
beginning by a funny new word which had not previously existed, 
but sprang into being with the creative elasticity of our language, 
‘“ Moukhortik’’: it gives at once an idea of something tiny, 
shrivelled, and funny, but beloved. The officers would slap him 
on his shoulder, smilingly: 

“Well, Moukhortik, thow would’st not invent powder, would’st 
2 thou 2” 

‘“ No, sir!’ he would agree in all sincerity. 

In the midst of an attack ‘‘ Moukhortik ’’ attracted the attention 
of his officer and comrades by stopping short every now and again, 


motionless, right above the trench, and listening: ‘‘ What art 
““thou doing? Don’t expose thyself in that manner!’’ But 
Moukhortik answered dreamily, “‘It is him—squeaking—some- 


9 


““ where—over there. 

As the attack was repulsed and comparative quiet followed, he 
unhurriedly explained: ‘‘ When I climbed out of the trench I hit 
““one German and he fell. But, lying on the ground, he worked 
‘his bayonet and ripped open my boot. Well, that is not right! 
“The boots are not mine—they belong to the Government. My 
““ life—yes, my life is mine, and his business is to try and take it, 
‘‘ because this is war. But spoiling the property of the Govern- 
‘“ment—no, that is not his business. So I gave him a bang with 
“‘the butt-end . . . and he lies now somewhere, squeaking like 
““a mouse! ’’ 

The night fell, and with it recommenced the strain of listening 
and trying to penetrate the pitchy darkness in front. Suddenly 
there was a slight rustle close by, and a whisper : 

‘Don’t shoot, brothers, it is me—Moukhortik.”’ 

The next moment he slid into the trench with something big and 
clumsy on his back. 

‘‘ Where art thou from, Moukhortik, and what has thou got 
with thee? ”’ 

‘Tt is him—my German. He has spoiled my boots. But he 
‘“ squeaked just like a mouse all this time. I couldn’t stand it, so 
‘‘T fetched him. Please, sir ’’—addressing the officer—*‘ may I 
“‘ take him to the first dressing station to be bandaged. He won’t 
‘‘ squeak now, I told him not to.” And, climbing up the back 
slope of the trench, Moukhortik continued grumbling to himself in 
a whisper as he disappeared towards the field-hospital : 
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‘« Still, thou deserved it. The boots are not my property. . . - 
‘Thou wilt know it next time.” ~ 

Does this Moukhortik look clear to the English reader at all? 
If he does not call forth anything but laughter—he will remain a 
stranger to the Western mind for ever. It is this great simplicity 
in him that is so essentially Russian, and though it makes his 
countrymen smile too, it endears him to them—for they under- 
stand. 

The Germans have always been regarded by the simple Russian 
folk as artful creatures who have ‘“‘ invented the monkey’’! In 
this seemingly respectful attitude towards their extreme scientific 
efficiency there is no end of humorous tolerance. But a great 
number of Russian peasants have considerably suffered during the 
last few decades from the callous grip of the German “ colonists ”’ 
and ‘‘managers.’’ It is now known that these men have been 
occupied with making timely preparations in their grounds for the 
German invasion. Noone had the slightest suspicion ; such a thing 
would not enter a Russian brain. And now our enlightened 
officials who had been, as they thought, helping to spread Western 
culture throughout our “‘ uncivilised’’’ land, can only scratch the 
back of their heads in perplexity. The peasants naturally never 
suspected anything either. But, in having Germans acting as their 
instructors, dealers, and managers, they always found that ‘“‘a 
‘German would squeeze the last kopeika out of one!”’ 

This experience gave them a vague but keenly felt notion that 
Russia would have been better off without the Germans. Therein 
lies the explanation of the popularity of this war even, with millions 
of the unsophisticated, illiterate population. They did not exactly 
know why, but they felt that the Niemtzi should no longer be 
“allowed to make themselves so much at home with us.’? And 
thus we see the instinctive power driving them to ‘‘clear the 
“Russian land of the cunning ones.” 

Nevertheless, it is most wonderful how the old humorous 
attitude winds its way like a red thread throughout the campaign! 
In December an episode happened on the battlefields of Poland, 
which proved that the sense of humour rests entirely on our side. 
A German battalion emerged from their trench ‘‘ without a word 
“of warning,’’ as it were, but accompanied by a_ bravely 
trumpeting orchestra. Instead of delivering a surprise-attack the 
whole unit ‘fell in’? and suddenly started a ‘‘ goose-step,”’ 
solemnly marching the whole length of the narrow open space 
between the trenches, as if no trace of a foe were in view! After 
the first moment of surprise and distrust the Russians felt persuaded | 
that this heroic posture was not a complicated wicked trap, but . 
something very German indeed, echt Deutsch! So, without firing a 
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shot at the excellent target, our men watched the performance with 
increasing amusement. They let it finish to the last step and the 
last chord, then watched the men descend in all their self- 
conscious “* glory ’’ back into their trench. 

‘“ We never learned what they meant by this show,’’ say those 
soldiers who saw it. It does not even occur to them that such an 
exhibition of pompous valiance must have been to the German 
mind a glorious aim in itself! If the Russians had opened fire, the 
proud foe would have still continued their ‘‘ goose-step ”’ till the 
last ‘‘ goose’? was shot. This shows a supreme contempt for the 
enemy and a true devotion to the Kaiser’s vainglorious tastes; 
but our rank and file were not in the least inspired aah awe; they 
enjoyed the display as the funniest thing they ever saw. With 
us—as with the British army, very unlike the Germans—it is not 
patriotic hymns to which the soldiers march: when singing may 
be allowed it bursts from their chests in an instinctive outlet for 
their exuberant energy, and they sing those Russian folk-songs 
which ‘‘ make one’s legs go and one’s heart play,’ as we say; 
unless they want to express a mood of dreary sadness in beautiful 
tunes of melancholy. 

It has been proved on many occasions in Russia that the German 
General Staff finds it necessary to intoxicate whole attacking 
battalions with ether. The best Russian war correspondents, 
themselves sharing the experiences of trench life and actual battles, 
now State that the Germans in the front lines of the attacking units 
march hand in hand trying to support each other, and yet shaking 
and swaying as though hopelessly drunk; also that they dis- 
tinctly smell of ether, and are in an abnormal condition when taken 
prisoners towards the end of a battle. Such was the case with 
the whole Wurtemberg regiment, writes the well-known war 
correspondent, Nemirovich Danchenko. 

This artificial means of working up men’s courage may account 
for the fact that Germans are frequently known to slide down into 
the Russian trenches, evidently mistaking them for their own. 
Russian soldiers, hearing their neighbours snore in the trenches 
during the long hours of waiting in the night or in a dense fog, 
and waking them up with a silent push, are surprised to hear 
German words uttered half-consciously! Then the only thing to 
do is to feel in the dark all along the trench, to find which heads 
are covered with German helmets, and to drag their owners out. 
And here, again, comes in the typical nature of the soldatik : ‘*‘ Poor 
‘“‘chaps,’’ says he, ‘‘lost their way . . - Orphans, that’s what 
‘“they are now, the hearty ones! . . . ” I hasten to add that 
neither the expression ‘‘orphans’’ nor the “‘hearty ones”’ can 
possibly convey in English the profound pity they carry with them. 
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Occasionally a soldatik puts his own cap on a prisoner’s head: 
‘‘ Ever so much warmer than thy helmet!’ says he, contented. 

The absence of false shame with regard to emotion accounts for 
some rather unexpected little monologues here and there in the 
long hours of waiting. . . . ‘‘Itis Friday morning. My young 
‘‘ baba”? (plain word for woman) ‘‘ is milking the cow now at home. 
«“. , . Then she puts the bread into the oven—it smells lovely 
‘‘ right out in the street! . . . She is a sharp and fine one, she 
‘fis. Should anything displease her—out she pushes me with one 
‘* kick off our bed! . . . She went at one time into a situation 
‘‘in town, but no! Back she comes, for the fields are lovelier, she 
‘‘ says; a dear one, that’s what she is indeed. . . . ’’ Such 
fellows bring with them the atmosphere of home even into the 
trenches, although some of the most ordinary comforts of a 
civilised nation are unknown to them. 

An officer writes that when the Russian army first drove the 
Austrians out of Russia, the men of his battalion were greatly 
interested in inspecting the contents of Austrian knapsacks 
scattered on the route of their flight. These contained each a 
complete toilet-set which amused his men immensely. 

‘“ Well, brothers,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Austrian seems to have perfect 
‘comfort with him, doesn’t he? Not like us.’’ 

‘“ Well, sir, that is just why we beat them,’’ came a reply from 
the nearest man. ‘‘ One is about to shoot at him—and he goes on 
‘brushing his teeth! What can one expect from such a soldier ?”’ 

When recently the German shrapnel had been found to be 
frequently filled with broken glass, the impression produced on the 
Russian soldatik was rather unique: ‘‘ Poor chaps!’’ remarked 
our men, “‘ Look here, they must be short of metal. They don’t 
““want to waste even empty bottles, so they make use of them. 
‘“There! Isn’t it rather clever? Just like them, poor souls! ”’ 

This was not meant to be cutting sarcasm. The capacity for all 
possible compassion in a genuine Russian heart is always allied 
with humour. It is this simplicity and compassion developed to 
the verge of greatness which strikes everyone who watches the life 
of that enormous mass of people who are “‘ the salt of the Russian 
“land. . . . ’? There was an American journalist who recently 
came to see the Russians in their trenches. After having closely 
watched them for several days, he said: ‘‘ Now I know why the 
‘* Russian literature is so great; it reflects the hearts of these men.’’ 

The Russian doctors do not find that it is necessary to get used 
to all the surrounding horrors in order to be able to work; they do 
not say that ‘‘ one would go mad if one allowed oneself to feel com- 
““passion.’? What they say is this: ‘‘ Don’t let your heart become 
“encrusted! It should remain open and sensitive to its utmost 
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“capacity. We must suffer together with each sufferer—and then 
“only will our touch be Beebo And, indeed, all this is 
witnessed in the field hospitals, in the ‘‘ flying hospitals,’’ and in 
the trenches themselves in a wonderful way. The sisters of the 
Red Cross as well as the doctors will not leave the trenches at 
times. “‘It is all very well about the technique of arrangements,’’ 
they say, “‘ but we can do things here at once instead of the men 
“being carried all the way.’’? Anda man will often ask a sister 
or a doctor to place a hand on his forehead—as the fulfilment of 
his last wish. ‘‘ The main thing for the sufferer is to feel that he 
“‘is in loving hands,’’ is the general impression. And he does 
feel so, whether he is Russian or German! How could it be 
otherwise when the soldier himself regards his foe with profoundest 
sympathy the moment the latter is wounded or taken prisoner ? 

It has become obvious in Russia by this time that the Austro- 
Hungarian and the German prisoners hate each other to an 
unbelievable degree. The first demand of the Austrians is always 
the same: ‘‘ Don’t place us together with the Germans, or we will 
“bite their throats through!’’ What is more, they try to do it. 
The problem for the Russian escort is universal—from the Galician 
fields right up to the Siberian ones. Neither meals nor work can 
be arranged for them as long as these “‘allies’’ (!) are together. 
The Russian soldier who is on guard is most disturbed in his mind, 
because to him the difficulty appears utterly insoluble: ‘‘ What is 
‘one to do? They won’t try to understand. And one can’t hit 

‘them—how could one? They are orphans now. 4 

This is more Russian than anything else could be! ee him the 
loss of freedom is a boundless grief, which must make one feel 
absolutely helpless, like a child who has lost its parents. Hence 
the marvellous sympathy for the crowd of furious prisoners—the 
Austrians trying to “‘ get at’ their allies with their fists and teeth, 
and the Germans trying to reduce their allies to ashes by mere 
contempt, then, if that fails, by elbowing. This crowd is invariably 
regarded by the Russian soldatik as ‘‘ orphans’”’! I would 
like to point this out to those who are inclined to explain the 
Russian all-forgiveness as merely a sequence of self-forgiveness 
and self-indulgence. 

Christmas trees were arranged for the German wounded in 
several hospitals on the German Christmas Day, which had nothing 
to do with ours. And all German wounded or prisoners said, after 
the first mute stage of astonishment: ‘‘ But how can all this be 
“true? It is just the opposite to what we were told to expect in 
** Russia! ”’ 

There is another thing that astonishes them beyond descrip- 
tion. On passing through the fields of Siberia they ask: 
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‘‘ What! Is this still Russia? We have been in the train for three 
‘‘ weeks now—and it is always Russia! And these are cornfields! 
Hi Well, how can we be supposed to beat a country like this ? 
‘‘ We have lost count of the military trains we met on our way.” 
One hundred and fifty thousand war prisoners had by December 
passed through Omsk in Siberia. The Slavonic tribes from 
Austria are being settled on the western half of it, whilst the 
Austrians and Germans are conveyed further on, to the Baikal and 
Amur regions. The Slavonic prisoners are glad to start friendly 
intercourse with the Russians at any time, and one sees in them 
glimpses of a heart akin to the Russian one. 

The feats which are almost daily achieved by the Russian 
soldier make one think of the heroes of our ancient folklore. Their 
chief characteristic, as in the tone of the ballads, is their 
astoundingly simple and ‘‘ matter-of-fact’’ sort of atmosphere. 
With an unparalleled flexibility of language, our old folklore tells 
of a man, Ilia Murometz, who “‘ sat fast in his place’’ for thirty 
years, after which he found for himself a “‘ little cudgel of thirty 
‘“pood ’’ and a horse that carried him ‘‘ just over the mountains, 
““just under the clouds,’’ and quietly went and slew the ‘* Robber 
‘“Nightingale’’ who tyrannised over the whole land. Many 
similar deeds are described in a beautiful tone of primitive 
simplicity. And it often happens that a hero “‘ just stamps his 
“foot ’’—not at anyone, mind you, but quietly and assuredly— 
and miracles take place. Nothing apparently could be simpler 
than this manner of asking (indeed, it is even more so than rubbing 
an old lamp or a ring)! The only difference between these 
heroic achievements of yore and the present in the Russian rank 
and file, is, that it is not even necessary for anyone to stamp his 
foot ; but the results give one the impression that such a miraculous 
performance has taken place. No grand preparations, no talking 
before or after, no menaces; one would even say ‘‘ no tragedies ’’— 
so simple these things look on the spot. They have got to be done 
—so they are done; that is all. And if it were not for numerous 
war correspondents, who again and again witness them with their 
own eyes, or learn about them from first-hand sources—hundreds 
of feats that equal the extermination of ‘‘ the Robber Nightingale ”’ 
would never reach the outside world. 

The very men who carry out ‘‘ impossible ’’ tasks forget about 
them the moment they are done—if they themselves remain alive, 
that is to say. 

In the course of the Russians’ intentional retreat inland it was 
necessary to destroy one bridge near Lovitch, over which the 
Germans intended to cross. It had to be done at the moment of 
their crossing. It so happened that at the moment no men could 
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be spared to be left behind for this purpose. Then a soldatik, 
as simple in his appearance as he was great in the simplicity 
of his soul, said that he would remain behind alone to do it. 
And he did. Breast-deep in the water, filled with ice-slush that 
nearly choked his breath, he worked away alone to mine the bridge. 
There was no time to lead aside the fuses. Still in the water, he 
waited for the Germans to rush on to the bridge that looked so 
safe and so forgotten. And when they were just above his head 
he blew it up. How he escaped certain death, which he so calmly 
went to meet, seems to be a miracle. When he swam ashore, 
unhurt, miles down the stream, he told his tale and simply added, 
“it wasn’t meant for me to be killed just yet.”’ 

On another occasion four sappers with their officer were 
instructed to blow up a bridge at the crucial moment when the 
Russians had just crossed it, and before the Germans, close on 
their heels, should have succeeded in doing the same. There was 
no chance for any complicated preparations. The officer gave 
some detonators to each of his three men to be fastened to the 
bridge. The moment this was done he gave each of them a 
cigarette, and took one himself. They lit them and all lay down, 
each man close to his detonators. ‘‘ Mind, boys, that the cigarettes 
““don’t go out. Smoke quietly till the enemy reaches the bridge; 
““then, when I say ‘ One, two, three! ’—put them to the fuses and 
“run if you can.’’ And they ‘‘ smoked quietly,’’ looking at the 
Germans rushing down the bank; then as the officer said “‘ One, 
“* two, three,’’ they placed their cigarettes to the fuses. They all 
succeeded in running up our bank, where the officer stopped to look 
round, amid the thunder of explosion, the roar of the water, and the 
furious fusillade from the other shore, accompanied by mad curses. 
He stood there for a minute or two: he “‘ wanted to see how it would 
‘work.’ It worked ‘‘all right,’? the deep river was rendered 
impassable. 

Another feat achieved by the unobtrusive Russian heroes also 
deals with bridges, but in a different way. The Russians were 
advancing in pursuit of the retreating Germans after their first 
advance on Warsaw. Onapproaching a tributary of the Varta they 
found that the bridge across it was not annihilated. This meant 
that it was sure to be mined, and that sappers were left behind to 
blow it up together with the Russians crossing it. The place was 
open to the fierce cannonade of the retreating Germans, and the 
necessary work had to be done by a small number of men 
only, while the others waited under the shelter of a curving bank. 
The officer, as usual, asked for volunteers. This being equivalent 
nowadays to the ancient ‘‘ stamping of the foot,’’ the question was 
instantaneously answered by the whole group of the Caucasian 
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sappers that were present. So he chose those of them who had no 
parents alive. 

It was 10 p.m., and quite dark. No lights whatever could be 
used. Under these conditions the selected seven men crept to the 
bridge, as silently as only the natives of the Caucasus can do. (One 
can be surrounded by them without guessing their presence.) 
Feeling in the dark they found that the bridge was covered with 
planks nailed on to it in various directions; under the planks there 
was a layer of some kind of powder, with numbers of detonators 
buried in it; a lot of fuses connected these detonators with 
others which were fixed everywhere under the bridge, all round 
its woodwork. The whole thing represented a regular entangle- 
ment of explosives. What the men did was this: after having 
soundlessly removed the boards and the powder and detonators 
under them, they proceeded to clear away every inch of the fuses 
round the woodwork, between the bridge itself and the water. 
Mostly this necessitated hanging down, holding on with one hand 
only and undoing the deadly interlacement with the other. In places 
the sappers hung by their feet, head downwards, in order to use 
both hands. The rest of the unit waited breathlessly for one hour, 
then the volunteers suddenly appeared before them as if born from 
the darkness, and quietly declared that ‘‘ the way was clear.’’ The 
enthusiasm which filled the hearts of their comrades almost burst 
from their lips, but they had to withhold even their whispers. The 
way was clear. 

There is no need to tell more about the heroism of the Russian 
soldier. It is the same as the heroism of all our Allies, and I am 
sure that in time we shall hear plenty about similar deeds of 
English, French, Belgian, and Serbian soldiers! Besides, heroism 
forms only one item in the nature of the Russian soldatik, which 
is more unique in its other aspects. And it is that originality 
which, I thought, might be of some interest to the English reader. 


N. JARINTZOFF. 


ZARDROUGAS: THE STRENGTH OF SERBIA. 


T is as unfair as it is unfortunate, that Serbia should occupy 
so small a space amid the columns and columns of war news 
published daily. Though but sparsely populated, poor, and 
possessing very few industries, Serbia is geographically larger 
than Belgium, and is rich in undeveloped natural resources. But 
it is perhaps because there are hardly any mills and factories in 
Serbia, and therefore her people work in the open air and on the 
soil, that she possesses so many excellent soldiers. Certainly the 
cause of civilisation can never repay the great debt it owes to 
Belgium for holding up and delaying the Germanic invasion. 
That, however, is no reason for omitting to mention our obliga- 
tions to Serbia, since on her side she also held up and delayed the 
Austrian invasion. The heroism of the Belgians gave time for 
the French to complete their mobilisation and the British to land 
their forces. The heroism of the Serbs gave time for the Russian 
troops to come forward, and they also inflicted a signal defeat on 
the Austrians. These little countries were the first to bear the 
shock of war, and they both checked the advance of the huge armies 
arrayed against them. 

There is, however, nothing new or startling in the fact that the 
Belgians offered so stubborn a resistance. Their forefathers broke 
the power of Spain when it held the Low Countries in thraldom 
and aspired to the domination of the world. But Serbia, on the 
contrary, was a conquered country. Her last prince and army were 
crushed at Kossovo, on June 15th, 1389, by the Sultan Murat I. 
Not till 1804 did the Serbs succeed in rebelling against their 
oppressors, and it was not before 1867 that the last Turkish soldier 
left the last Serbian fortress. The wonder is that a nationality 
should have survived nearly five centuries of foreign oppression. 

Serbia, however, has done more than this. She has not only out- 
lived oppression, but has so well preserved her vitality that, within 
the last two years, she has defeated first the Turks, then the 
Bulgars, and finally the vastly superior forces of Austria. Nor 
has she enjoyed more than a few weeks’ leisure to recoup herself 
between these three separate wars. Such a phenomenon needs 
explaining. 

Some years ago it was my good fortune to visit not only the 
part of Serbia that can be reached by the ordinary tourist, but to 
penetrate into the interior far away from railway communications. 
The Serbian Government had invited me to Belgrade to sit on a 
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technical commission and advise as to the sanitary measures needed 
in the capital. After this investigation was completed, a carriage, 
a coachman, and two good horses were placed at my disposal, and 
it was proposed that I should travel through the country. Of still 
greater value, Mr. N. S. Ivanovitch graciously volunteered to 
accompany me. This gentleman had been Consul for Serbia in 
England and America, was an admirable linguist, and very inti- 
mately acquainted with the customs, resources, and history of his 
country. With his friendly assistance, I enjoyed a rare opportunity 
of seeing into the real life of the Serbian people. This is what 
travellers are not often able to do. The inner and vital springs of 
a nation do not lie on the surface. It is necessary to look deep 
down, to fathom family traditions and customs, to enter into the 
economic and private life of a race, in order to understand how and 
why its separate existence has been maintained. 

The Serbs have many customs which they have known how to 
preserve, and by which they recognise those who are of the Serb 
race, though they may be subjects of different nations, and hold 
another and an antagonistic creed. Thus to-day the Orthodox 
Serbs of Serbia claim as fellow Serbs the Roman Catholic Croatians 
of Austria and the Mussulman Beys of Bosnia. Nevertheless, in 
the course of ages, there has been more or less disintegration. But 
it was in the angle formed by the Danube and the Save with 
Belgrade, where the two great rivers meet, that Serb traditions were 
best preserved, and the rebellion first broke out. Here only after 
a struggle of sixty years was absolute freedom from Turkish rule 
secured. A portion, not all the race, had reconstituted its 
nationality. Herzegovina, Bosnia, a part of Hungary and part of 
Macedonia are also largely populated by Serbs. 

Not one cause but many causes contributed to render such a 
resurrection possible. Still it is not altogether to the credit of 
those who have written on Serbia that the most prominent and 
influential of all these causes is hardly ever mentioned. Religion, 
monastical institutions, customs, all the more poetical that they are 
somewhat Pagan in character, have undoubtedly played their part 
in keeping the national instinct alive, in spite of Turkish domina- 
tion. More powerful, however, than all these, stands the Zardrouga. 
Yet it was only towards the end of my journey that, as a final 
revelation, I was introduced to Zardrouga life. The Zardrougas 
I visited were near the small but main-line station of Mladenove, 
and close to the village of Yagnillo. When I inquired about the 
size of the village, I received the very businesslike and practical 
reply that it contained 342 taxpayers; then, as a second thought, 
and a matter of minor importance, it was further stated that this 
might representa total population of about twothousand. The really 
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crucial fact was that out of these two thousand people barely fifty 
were individual owners of property or of land. All the others, 
more than nineteen hundred out of two thousand, lived in 
Zardrougas. But the Zardrouga is not like the Russian Mir. Why 
the Slav race of Russia should have the Mir, and the Slav race 
of Serbia nothing larger than the Zardrouga, I cannot say, unless 
it be that the Mir was too like a political institution to suit the 
Turks. The Mir is a municipality run on communistic principles ; 
the Zardrouga is only a family estate, but it is also run on com- 
munistic principles. If, however, the Zardrouga is smaller, 
poorer, weaker, it is much better, much more thorough in what 
it does, and, in comparison with its size, stronger. In any case, 
its strength has been the salvation of the Serb people. 

The Mir is certainly more like a communistic commune than 
the Zardrouga. The Mir is self governed, so much so that it is 
not satished with a majority vote. It often prefers to devote 
several years to discussing important matters such as the sub- 
division of land, rather than take action before it has obtained 
a unanimous vote. Order is sometimes wanting, but freedom 
never. With the Zardrouga, on the contrary, there is no vote. 
It is not a representative institution. It is a patriarchal despotism 
‘that does not aim at communism in the literal sense of the term. 
It does strive to secure the best interests of all concerned; but 
this could not be done if the community shared and shared alike 
all that it possesses. The chief of the Zardrouga governs according 
to the well-known maxim, which Mr. Belfort Bax, in his work on 
Babeuf, traces back to Morelly: Le Code de la Nature, written in 
1755, but generally attributed to Saint-Simon. Doubtless many 
others, before either Saint-Simon or Morelly, attempted to 
propagate the same doctrine. In any case, I am unaware of the 
existence, in any part of Europe, of institutions applying so 
successfully and on so large a scale the maxim: ‘‘ To everyone 
‘according to his needs, and from everyone according to his 
‘‘capabilities.’’? Therefore every member is given, so far as the 
Zardrouga can afford to do it, what he needs; but in return, 
he must work in the manner that will best serve the common 
interest. While the Mir means a district, an entire village, some- 
times a federation of villages, the Zardrouga, whether large or 
small, consists exclusively of members of one and the same family. 
Consequently, it varies greatly in size and wealth. Thus, of the 
three Zardrougas I visited, one had only seven adult members, 
the other thirty-seven, and the largest a full hundred. 

It may be somewhat disconcerting to those who dream of the 
millennium to find that while some Zardrougas are quite rich others 
are poor; but the consoling fact remains that one and all are 
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much more prosperous than their neighbours who own and work 
an equal amount of property for their own individual advantage. 
This all-important fact was admitted on every side, and it is only 
necessary to know the conditions to see that this is likely to be 
the case. Individual liberty, in other words anarchism in pro- 
duction, is obviously the most extravagant and least profitable way 
of doing things. Yet I was not shown the Zardrougas because 
of the economic advantages they offer; I was expected to admire 
the part they played in holding the Serb nation together during 
centuries of foreign oppression. It is obvious that, living in large 
family communities, it is easier to keep things going when war 
or revolution calls the young warriors away. Then the national 
and family traditions are more faithfully preserved in numerous 
and united families. The one remembers what the other had 
forgotten. But when a family is scattered and divided by indi- 
vidual interests, customs die and memory fades, and the process 
of national as well as of family disintegration begins. 

In our days, however, and with so many collective industries 
growing around us, few will question the advantage of co- 
operation, combined with the sub-division of labour. The difficulty 
is to so manage things as to maintain harmony among those 
concerned. The theory, the principle, is right enough; it is human 
nature that is too citen wrong. How is it possible to deal with 
the envy, the jealousy, the personal ambitions of the would-be 
co-operators? In the Serbian Zardrougas, these innate difficulties 
are met by the patriarchal system. To prevent discussions and 
wrangling absolutism is accepted. Just as sailors at sea feel 
there must be a captain to govern the ship, so do the members 
of the Zardrouga accept the decision of their patriarch. Sometimes 
it may happen that, for the sake of his unquestioned ability, a 
younger member of the family is elected chief; but, generally 
speaking, it is the eldest who rules, and therefore it is correct 
to define the administration as being based on the patriarchal 
system. 

It needs a very strong sense of discipline faithfully to obey 
the ruling of such a chief, for it touches every detail of life. The 
young woman, however pretty and however vain, has only that 
amount of smart clothes and fancy ornaments which the patriarch 
in his wisdom thinks she needs, and the family as a whole can 
afford to give her. She receives an even share with her sisters, 
unless something special happens. If she has to travel, and if she 
is about to marry, then a proper trousseau is provided. Indeed, 
in many families preparations for probable marriages are com- 
menced years in advance. As the thread, then the cloth, and 
finally the clothes are all made by hand and at home, they require 
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a very long time to produce. It is handicraft industry, as in the 
Middle Ages, and each family feeds, clothes, and houses itself. 
For this but little money is required. 

The secret of success is discipline and sub-division of labour. 
Each woman or man, boy or girl, is given the work for which 
they are best fitted. The lazy or indolent are never so lazy 
but that they can carry messages to the town or village, or 
else mind the cattle. If he is really too bad for anything, 
a boy may receive a blow or a kick. Adults are never 
struck. As a rule, moral pressure amply suffices, it engenders 
the sense of duty, and the sense of shame if duty is neglected. 
Several Zardrougas have been split up into private property, and 
the result has impoverished the individual and the nation. The 
Zardrougas are far and away the best taxpayers, and this perhaps 
is the reason they were not destroyed by the Turks. When the 
harvest is gathered in the annual settlement takes place. What 
produce is not needed for home consumption is sold, and there 
is a little ready cash in hand. ‘The first care is to pay the taxes, 
and to buy enough salt to last the whole year. Then come all 
foreign importations such as rice, oil, petroleum, matches, candles, 
iron instruments, knives, forks, guns, ammunition, pins, needles, 
&c., &c. When all that is necessary has been provided some 
difference of opinion may arise as to luxuries, such as ornaments 
for dresses, or embroidery for men’s waistcoats. The patriarch 
has then to decide whether “‘ it is suitable to his house.’’ That is 
the consecrated and all-sufficient phrase. The Serbs are not snobs. 
They do not pretend to be richer than they are. If the most 
experienced man among them, if their revered chief says it is not 
suitable for his house, no one desires to wear what might be con- 
sidered ostentatious and out of place. How many English house- 
holds do we know where some such check is sorely needed ? 

If the Zardrougas are lacking in luxuries and refinements, and 
many inhabitants still prefer a rug on the floor to a modern hed, 
there is an abundance of highly nutritious food. This, combined 
with plenty of outdoor work and exercise, explains why Serbia puts 
such excellent soldiers on the field when it is a question of hard 
fighting and prolonged physical endurance. On the other 
hand, the Serb does not at all relish the tedium of drilling 
and barrack life. He thinks of his plum trees that need pruning, 
and calculates what the harvest is likely to be. He wonders 
if, in his absence, enough labour will be put into the land—for 
almost every Serb owns land—to clothe and feed him and his 
family. The introduction of conscription somewhat weakened the 
Zardrougas, all independent young men being obliged to serve. 
Thereupon many young married men left their Zardrougas so as 
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to avail themselves of the clause exempting from military service 
those who are the sole support of a family. Consequently, the law 
was amended to the effect that men who had left their Zardrougas 
within five years previous to the age for military service, should 
not be exempted. 

These facts are double-edged. That some men quitted their 
Zardrougas to escape military service clearly shows that these 
institutions facilitate the rendering of such service; and thus they 
have contributed to the resurrection of the Serb nationality. There 
can be no doubt that it is a terrible thing to leave a young wife and 
helpiess children. But if they are living in a Zardrouga among 
many relations, where there will be some men, if but old men and 
boys, there is still some hope, some security; nor will the field 
and crops be entirely neglected. So the young man, in the vigour 
of manhood, feels he can perform his duty to his country without 
the complete abandonment of his duty to his wife and children. 
Would Milosch and Kara-George have obtained so many volun- 
teers but for this? The Zardrougas rendered it economically 
possible for the virile sections of the Serb people to take up arms 
and re-establish their nation. After the storm of war or revolt 
something, enough, of the wreckage is likely to remain to start the 
work of reconstruction. A fresh generation will be engendered to 
revenge the wrongs their fathers suffered. The family, reduced in 
numbers, is still there, its traditions are religiously cherished. 
The old family gun, buried when the enemy overwhelmed them, 
is disinterred. The Zardrouga, rebuilt, flourishes once more, and 
sends forth its young men to the battle-front. It is not Kara- 
George this time, it is the Obrenovitch; what matters the leader, if 
freedom be won? ‘Thus from victory to defeat, and defeat back 
again to victory, did the Serbs regain their right to live as an 
independent nation. 

To-day a fresh cloud has gathered. It is no longer the Turks 
but fellow-Christians from Austria who will crush, subjugate, and 
once again enslave the Serb people, if the Powers of the Entente 
are defeated. We have therefore before us, to stir our hearts 
and make our young men leap forth to the front, not only the 
martyrdom of gallant Belgium, but also Serbia with her history 
of heroic, reiterated endeavours, so well sustained over half a 
century. Will Austria and Germany be allowed to destroy the 
newly formed freedom? This, indeed, is a war in defence of small 
nationalities, and so far as courage, combined with able generalship 
is concerned, Serbia can take her stand by the side of Belgium, and 
claim that she has shown herself worthy of the blood England and 
France have shed on her behalf. 
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MATERIALISM AND MYSTICISM. 


[* the Middle Ages the uncertainty of human life, and, indeed, 

of the whole structure of any phase of human society—an 
uncertainty based upon the possibility of famine, the likelihood of 
plague, the unvarying certainty of war—this uncertainty gave 
strength if it did not give birth to a peculiarly intense mysticism 
pervading all classes of society. The acuteness of human desires, 
the wonders of human imagination, the extraordinary range of 
human heroism, and the bright examples of chivalry—all these 
things stood out in vivid contrast with the brevity and uncertainty 
and unhappiness of human life. The insufficiency of earthly life, 
the apparent inadequacy of earthly love, seemed to turn the minds 
of men to another world and another life. It did not make, as 
periods of great prosperity often make, atheists of men; the very 
leanness of earth justified the hearts of men in demanding some- 
thing out of and beyond this world that should satisfy souls thirsty 
with aspiration and hungry for joy. The mysticism of the Middle 
Ages gave men what earth refused. How could they disbelieve in 
God and a future life, when here and on earth faith in the life to 
come and in the Author of All gave to the watcher some foretastes 
of Paradise, of heavenly life and love, unhampered by fears of 
decay and death? At first sight it would seem that assured 
prosperity should enlarge human hopes and open up vistas of a 
life beyond these present days; that a pinched and uncertain life 
should narrow human hope and fill the future with prospects of 
despair. But experience has reversed any such anticipations. 
Religious faith was born amidst the miseries and dangers of ages 
when man was struggling for a foothold on the earth against the 
power of the beast creation and the harshness of nature, and from 
age to age faith has received its successive increases in times of 
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infinite trial and apparently endless misery. This probably is the 
reason why so often war and disaster have fostered a larger personal 
and national life, why so often prolonged peace and immense 
prosperity have entailed, as it were, on this nation and on that, 
traditions of materialism and faithlessness. Lenten periods have 
given us Easter and Resurrection; ages of harvest have given us 
the winters of discontent. 

It would, of course, be wrong, and indeed illogical, to press this 
line of argument too far; to attempt from it to justify and welcome 
war and all the miseries that war throws upon the innocent. It 
does not follow that because prosperity in the past has led to 
materialism and want of faith that it shall always do so. Dis- 
content, envy, faithlessness, are the fruits of materialism, not of 
prosperity, and the only lesson to be derived from the examples of 
history is that the teachers and statesmen of each age, the school- 
masters of children and the schoolmasters of men and women, 
should see that the goal of the individual soul and of the nation is 
not materialistic—is not, that is to say, a goal in which power and 
comfort are the chief ends, but is a goal that is in itself only a 
half-way house to a life of purely spiritual values. All that history 
teaches is that it is difficult, not impossible, for a rich nation, for 
a rich individual, to escape a purely materialistic outlook. The 
course of Europe during the last century, since the great industrial 
movement gathered force, illustrates this point. It has proved 
very difficult for the nations of Europe to escape that curse 
of Europe, materialism, and probably even the best friend of 
Germany will not be concerned to deny that it has proved her 
downfall. 


‘* There may be Heaven ; there must be Hell ; 
Meantime we have our earth here ; well! ”’ 


Here we have a world of unequalled prosperity, a world in which, 
for the first time, the great agricultural and industrial classes are 
beginning to see some hope of certitude and economic prosperity, 
and suddenly it is rent asunder by the most terrible of wars—a war 
in which the most recondite devices of science are at the service of 
armies that number perhaps twenty millions of men, of fleets that 
dominate the entire oceans of the world. The death roll in such 
a war is necessarily on an unknown scale, and innumerable homes 
where comfort, or at any rate sufficiency, has abided for genera- 
tions, and where possibly materialism has dulled the sharp edge 
of faith, are suddenly brought face to face with the very evils that 
afflicted the Middle Ages—sudden death, loss of breadwinners, 
want, uncertainty, abiding sorrow. The age of harvest has 
suddenly become that of late winter and spring. Materialism is 
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strained to its last resources; it has suddenly become plain both to 
the individual and the community that life cannot be sustained by 
purely material things. The weeping of those who cannot be 
comforted by any of these things is heard in all lands. We are in 
the Middle Ages again, and are looking out beyond the stars with 
a Kempis and the great company of mystics for some reconstruction 
of human affairs, for some glimpses of an obscured hope. 

A sense of the hollowness of a materialistic outlook on life has 
long been growing in European society. Despite the efforts of 
humanitarians and statesmen, war has steadily increased in terrible- 
ness and horror, until we are at last faced by a war on a world-wide 
scale, in which one of the combatants has openly approved of war 
in its most horrible forms with endless cruelty and oppression to 
unarmed industrial populations on the ground that war, so con- 
ducted, will evolve its own remedy. War, so conducted, must be 
brief, was the argument of the eminent German jurists and 
statesmen who evolved this theory. The present war shows the 
fallacy of this view. It has lasted already eight months, and shows 
no sign of diminution, while the misery for humanity grows day 
by day. Pure materialism in our generation has proved itself 
incapable of curing not only the social ills, but the international 
sorrows of the world, and long before this war a new wave 
of mysticism began to sweep across Europe. The Renaissance 
was accompanied by a very similar movement. It is not without 
significance that the great painters of the Renaissance largely 
limited themselves to religious themes in an age when materialism 
haunted the Papacy and all the chanceries of Europe. It was the 
protest of art against materialism. But for common men and 
women something else was needed, and the need was found in a 
twofold approach to the Source of human comfort; the Protestant 
appeal for direct communion with the Author of our Faith; the 
mystic’s appeal to the spiritual element in his nature by which he, 
in a fashion different and more subjective than that adopted by 
those who protested against the materialism of Rome, strove to 
place his whole personality in touch with eternal things. To speak 
of England alone, we have these two attitudes represented in 
almost the same age by Wiclif and Hilton. Wiclif represented 
the objective side of the protest against materialism, Walter 
Hilton the subjective side. It was this combination in England, 
a combination that reached the hearts of the ‘‘ common people,”’ 
which saved us from the harsh Protestantism and the unreformed 
Catholicism that dwelt side by side in Central Europe and there 
at last reached an unsatisfactory compromise after the terrible 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 

A great group of English mystics illuminated the late fourteenth 
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and early fifteenth century: Walter Hilton, William Flete, 
William Exmeuse, Richard Rolle, John Hilton, Walter Shirlaw, 
Lowys de Fortibus of Cambridge, John Pery, and others. This 
widespread and democratic movement gave a spiritual note to an 
age when materialism was fighting its great battle in England. 
The fifteenth century was our great age of materialism, and it was 
the combination of the mystics with the more practical Lollards 
which saved the nation for faith and scholarship alike, and made 
possible—when Caxton and the printing press appeared—a period 
of preparation for the great age of Shakespeare and Elizabeth. It 
is clear enough that it was this battle against materialism, and the 
vivid national conception of a living God and of a life beyond the 
grave which sprang from the struggle, that made it possible for 
England, in centuries of political stress and strain, to emerge as a 
great force for civilisation. And the reawakening of that con- 
ception is the hope of our day. 

Never, since the Middle Ages, in the history of England has 
the need for a new struggle against materialism been so evident, 
and that the struggle has begun is shown by the present effort to 
maintain in the midst of war the organised pursuit of pleasure on 
a vast scale that had already darkened the days of peace. The 
struggle over football and racing—not as forms of exercise and 
pure sport, but as objects of betting and spectacular amusement— 
over mad fashions in women’s clothing, over restrictions on the 
sale of alcohol, is a mere outward sign of a struggle between social 
materialism and what is condemned as rigid Puritanism. What- 
ever the results of this titanic European war may be, there are 
trembling in the balance the results of an even greater war in social 
life, and in this war those who are not striving in Flanders against 
one form of materialism must be striving on one side or the other 
at home. The very losses and sorrows that our fight against 
materialism on the Continent involves—the darkened households 
and quenched hearths that every town and village knows—are 
munitions in the warfare against materialism at home. It is an 
insult to sorrow for life to go on as before, for ‘‘ pleasure as usual ”’ 
to be the cry. The revival of Puritanism objectively, the revival 
of Mysticism subjectively, condemn with withering scorn any such 
cry. The reconstruction of society on a non-materialistic basis, 
in which Might is not Right, in which lawless necessity is not 
known, tn which a new generation that will not bow the knee to 
Mammon will arise, is the goal of to-day. The problem grows in 
urgency hour by hour. England must reconstruct her society, or 
to her victory will mean no more, no less, than the victory of Rome 
over Carthage meant to Rome. That victory, while consolidating 
the power of Rome, did much to materialise that great community. 
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To-day, the sense of mysticism, the sense of eternal things not 
made with hands, is touching, in the hour of grief, a million homes, 
while the sense of Puritanism is actively repelling a materialism 
of pleasure that has become hollow and disastrous. It would be a 
tragedy, indeed, if the Lent through which the nations of Europe 
are passing led to no Easter. If the hope of Resurrection did not 
come to the nation as a whole, as well as to those who individually 
are bearing their sorrows in silence, then one more tragedy in the 
history of nations would have been enacted, and the deep purposes 
of civilisation once more would be thwarted in a crisis that might 
have been a new departure in the history of mankind. This would 
indeed be an irony of fate, a bitterness that no Greek chorus could 
sophisticate on “‘ this great stage of fools.’’ 
JE GapEaM. 
————_—_>2+e-_____- 
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Every reader of Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt will turn with 
eager expectation to the tiny volume which records his dramatic 
conflicts with Abbas II. in the months following his accession in 
1892. The late Khedive began his reign by open attacks on the 
Occupation, and he only yielded to superior force. Twenty years 
later he saw another opportunity of throwing off the hated yoke; 
but his espousal of the cause of Turkey has had no other effect 
than to strengthen the Occupation by eliminating its chief 
antagonist. Perhaps Abbas may even now think that it is better 
to have fought and lost than never to have fought at all; but when 
he reads his unflattering study he will see more clearly than ever 
that his life has been a failure, and that his policy never had a 
chance. 

After narrating the details of the combats, in which he pays 
emphatic tributes to Lord Rosebery’s unflinching support, Lord 
Cromer devotes a final chapter to the methods of Abbas. Except 
that he possessed a sense of humour and always behaved with 
entire courtesy, he finds little to praise. He took far more interest 
in such personal matters as the appointment of officials than in the 
larger questions of administration, and his main wish in life 
apparently was to enrich himself by every possible means in his 
power. This disagreeable trait, amply established in these pages, 
destroys any claim to the title of being an Egyptian patriot. 
Ismail had spent money on his country as well as on himself, but 
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his grandson’s acquisitiveness was purely selfish. Again, though 
he began with pronounced anti-Turk opinions, he gradually 
became a pliant tool in the hands of Abdul Hamid. Of such a ruler 
Egypt is well rid. 

To the chapters written some years ago and withheld from pub- 
lication till the deposition of their subject, the author has added a 
preface which deals with events after he had left Egypt. He speaks 
with friendliness of Sir Eldon Gorst, but condemns the new 
departure which was associated with his brief tenure of office. “‘ A 
“‘ wholly new spirit was breathed into the administration. The 
** cordial co-operation of the Khedive was invited. British 
“* puidance was reduced to a minimum.’’ Such an experiment, he 
remarks, was inevitable; and it was good that it should be tried, 
in order that its failure might be made manifest. He believes that 
Sir Eldon’s ‘‘ honeymoon ’’ with the Khedive was in any case 
approaching its close; but no one can pronounce with certainty as 
to what would have occurred had he been spared. Lord Cromer 
records that Abbas was genuinely grateful for the consideration 
with which he was treated; and when his friend was dying he 
hastened to England to show his sympathy. The incident suggests 
that it was in some degree the masterful personality as well as the 
policy of Lord Cromer which aroused the antagonism of the 
Khedive. Indeed, there are passages in the preface which may 
strike some English readers as provokingly pontifical. He is 
convinced that enlightened absolutism is at present the true policy 
in Egypt, and he speaks of the East rather with the voice of Lord 
Curzon than of Lord Hardinge. It is not a type of mind which 
could, under any circumstances, have initiated the bold and timely 
advance in India which we owe to Lord Morley and Lord Minto. 
But massive strength and untiring patience were even more 
necessary for his great task than imaginative insight; and his 
latest book is a precious addition to the record of one of the finest 
achievements of our age. 
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SPEECHES ‘ON: BRITISH FOREIGN SPOLIC = 


Mr. Edgar Jones has given us in this invaluable volume of Select 
Speeches on British Foreign Policy, speeches representing ‘‘ per- 
‘““manent national and official views,’’ and expresses the hope 
that ‘ the selection, such as it is, may, through the words of states- 
““men of the past, help to prepare our minds for the sound and 
“worthy consideration of the problems of European re-settlement 


* Selected Speeches on British Foreign Policy, 1738-1914. Edited by Edgar 
R. Jones, M.P. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press (price 6s. set) 3 
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‘““which will arise at the termination of the war.’’ We advise 
everyone who desires to understand the mainsprings of English 
foreign policy to read this book. 

In 1738, Lord Chatham, in denouncing the Convention with 
Spain, quoted the words of Sir William Temple: ‘‘It is vain to 
‘ negotiate and make treaties, if there is not dignity and vigour to 
““enforce the observance of them.’’ The point is, of course, in 
everyone’s mind to-day. Germany has, deliberately, and of set 
intention, thrown over all her treaty obligations; future treaties 
with her will be in vain if there is no power to enforce them. 
In 1770, Lord Chatham delivered a speech on ‘‘ The Defence 
‘“‘of Weaker States.’’ He declared that, ‘‘by suffering our 
““natural enemies to oppress the Powers less able than we 
“are to make a resistance, we have permitted them to increase 
“their strength; we have lost the most favourable opportunities 
“of opposing them with success; and found ourselves at last 
““ obliged to run every hazard, in making that cause our own, in 
““ which we were not wise enough to take part while the expense 
““and danger might have been supported by others.’’ These words 
were aimed at Bourbon ambitions, but they apply with barbed 
tenacity to our attitude towards Prussia since 1864. We saw 
Denmark, Austria, France, successively ravished by Prussia. We 
did not move, and even watched with fascination the steady build- 
ing-up of an Empire designed to ruin England. But the 1914 
outrages on Belgium and Serbia filled the cup; we were “at last 
‘‘ obliged to run every hazard’’ in making the cause of weaker 
states our own. ‘‘ We are determined,’’ said Sir Edward Grey, 
on March 22nd, ‘‘ that it shall be the last time that war shall be 
““made in this way.”’ 

Before the war, in the face of overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary, we trusted Germany as we trusted France in 
1791. ‘‘In our partiality for a pacific system,’’ said William 
Pitt, in his famous speech in 1800 on ‘‘ Overtures of Peace,”’ 
‘we had indulged ourselves in a fond and credulous security, 
‘‘which wisdom and discretion would not have dictated.’’ 
France had laid down the dreadful principle that ‘‘ war was 
‘‘necessary to consolidate the revolution,’ and we heeded 
it not. Germany, with equal frankness, had laid down almost 
exactly a century later, the equally dreadful principle that ‘‘ war was 
““necessary to consolidate the Empire,’’ and we heeded it not. 
The Treaty of Amiens delayed the overthrow of revolutionary 
France; there must be no such treaty to delay the overthrow of 
militant Prussia. Pitt protested with all his might against any 
compromise with France; England, to-day, is determined to have 
no compromise with Prussian militarism. We may say of 
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Germany what Pitt said of France: ‘‘ Every nation has in its turn 
‘been the witness, many have been the victims, of its principles, 
“and it is left for us to decide whether we will compromise with 
‘such a danger, while we have yet resources to supply the sinews of 
‘war, while the heart and spirit of the country is yet unbroken, 
‘and while we have the means of calling forth and supporting a 
‘ powerful co-operation in Europe.’’ ‘‘ Peace,’’ said Canning, in 
his wonderful speech of 1823 on ‘‘ Negotiations relative to Spain,”’ 
‘“neace for this country’? must be ‘‘a peace consistent with the 
‘good faith, the interests, and the honour of the nation.’ 

In Sir Robert Peel’s speech of 1832, on the Russian Dutch loan, 
he declared that the negotiations ‘‘ were, perhaps, the most 
‘‘important for the honour of England, for the independence of 
‘‘ small states, and for the general tranquillity of Europe, in which 
‘‘ this country was ever engaged.’’ In 1847, Lord John Russell, in 
a great speech, and following England’s general policy of the main- 
tenance of treaties and the preservation of small independent states, 
condemned the annexation of the Republic of Cracow, the remnant 
of independent Poland, but refused at the same time to repudiate 
monetary obligations under the Treaty of Vienna on the sole 
ground that Russia, Prussia, and Austria had infringed the treaty 
in the matter of Poland. We, at any rate, were bound by the spirit 
of the treaty, and could not take advantage of a merely technical 


plea to get rid of our obligations. It was not a mere matter of 
money. 


‘“ There does remain with us a moral strength nothing can take 
away. There is no treaty the stipulations of which it can be 
imputed to England that she has violated, evaded, or set at 
naught. We are ready, in the face of Europe, however incon- 
venient some of those stipulations may be, to hold ourselves bound, 
by all our engagements, to keep the fame, and the name, and the 
honour of the Crown of England unsullied, and to guard that 
unsullied honour as a jewel which we will not have tarnished. 

* * * * * 

We have not looked to any interest, either large or petty, in 
regard to ourselves; we have regarded the great interests of 
Europe ; we have desired that the settlement which put an end 
to a century of bloodshed should remain in full force and vigour. 
We have declared that sentiment to the world, and we trust that 
the reprobation with which this transaction has been met, will, in 
future, lead all Powers, whoever they may be, who may be induced 
to violate treaties, to consider that they will meet with the dis- 
interested protest of England, so that her character shall stand 
before the world untarnished by any act of her own.” 


Lord Palmerston, in 1848, speaking on the Polish question, 
declared that :— 


“as long as England keeps herself in the right, as long as she 
wishes to permit no injustice, as long as she wishes to countenance 
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no wrong, as long as she labours at legislative interests of her own, 
and as long as she sympathises with right and justice, she never 
will find herelf altogether alone. She is sure to find some other 
State, of sufficient power, influence, and weight, to support and 
aid her in the course she may think fit to pursue.’’ 


On the other hand, Lord Russell’s elaborate plea for English 
neutrality in the war between Prussia, Austria, and Denmark, of 
1864, carried the doctrine of non-intervention to a point positively 
dangerous to the future. Prussia, in 1864, had shown her hand, 
and we knew her policy and her ambitions, and it is difficult to 
believe that nothing had been left undone ‘‘ which it was our duty 
“to do.’’ Again, the short-sightedness of Lord Stanley and his 
Government was sufficiently shown when, in 1866, whilst Prussia 
was reducing Austria to the position of a Prussian dependency, he 
declared that ‘‘ there never was a great European war in which the 
“direct national interests of England were less concerned,’’ and 
that the establishment ‘‘ of a strong, compact Empire, extending 
“over North Germany,’’ would not be to us ‘‘any injury, any 
““menace, or any detriment.’’ Throughout history we have 
rightly regarded any Power that attempted to ride roughshod over 
Europe as a menace to ourselves; and every English statesman 
knows, or should know, that fact. Mr. Bright, indeed, with 
some bitterness, complained of the fact in 1858, and regarded with 
disfavour our obligations to the small nationalities of Europe, and 
condemned in eloquent terms the expansion of England; but he 
offered no counter proposals, relying, indeed, on the fact that 
‘‘ there is no causeway to Britain.’’ Even if that were, as it clearly 
never was, an alternative to England’s traditional foreign policy, 
the development of the Zeppelin, and the submarine, and the long- 
range gun have destroyed it. But the truth is that we cannot 
stand in economic isolation, and our foreign policy has to be 
framed on that footing. 

In 1870 Mr. Gladstone secured from Prussia and France distinct 
engagements for the neutrality of Belgium, and England made it 
clear that if Belgium were invaded, she would ‘“‘ co-operate with 
‘‘the other belligerent in defence of that neutrality by arms.” 
Mr. Gladstone said in his speech on the subject: ‘‘ What is our 
‘interest in maintaining the neutrality of Belgium? It is the 
‘“same as that of every great Power in Europe. It is contrary 
‘‘to the interest of Europe that there should be unmeasured 
‘‘agorandisement.” After a tribute to the great social and 
industrial achievements of Belgium, he added :— 


“Looking at a country such as that, is there any man who 
hears me who does not feel that if, in order to satisfy a greedy 
appetite for aggrandisement, coming whence it may, Belgium 
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were absorbed, the day that witnessed the absorption would hear 
the knell of public right and public jaw in Europe? But we have 
an interest in the independence of Belgium, which is wider than 
that—which is wider than that which we may have in the literal 
operation of the guarantee. It is found in the answer to the ques- 
tion whether, under the circumstances of the case, this country, 
endowed as it is with influence and power, would quietly stand by 
and.witness the perpetration of the direst crime that ever stained 
the pages of history, and thus become participators in the sin.”’ 
It is this crime which has to be punished to-day, the crime 
of a war in which Germany has not only occupied Belgium, 
but stripped it clean of food and produce, and left such of its 
inhabitants as have not been murdered to starve. Whatever 
differences divided those three great statesmen, Bright, Gladstone, 
and Disraeli, they in common laid stress on one point, that our 
Empire should be, whatever its strength might be, in all its rela- 
tions an Empire of liberty, truth, and justice. It is that principle 
which has carried us into war to-day, a war that can only end with 
the entire reinstatement of independent Belgium and the victory 
of liberty, truth, and justice. To-day, we are fulfilling Disraeli’s 
prophecy in 1864: ‘‘ If the occasion were fitting, if her indepen- 
‘“dence or her honour were assailed, or her Empire in danger, I 
“believe that England would rise in the magnificence of her 
‘““might, and struggle triumphantly for those objects for which 
‘“men live and nations flourish.”’ 


* * * 


WESTLAKE S COLEECTED® PATE RS 


This very valuable collection of the late Professor Westlake’s 
‘“smaller contributions ”’ to public international law supplements 
a second edition of the admirable Chapters on the Principles of 
International Law originally issued in 1894, but only reprinted 
after Professor Westlake’s death on April 14th, 1913. It was an 
excellent idea, and Professor Oppenheim has given us a book that 
every student will cherish. We rather regret that the book reviews 
were not also reprinted; but, in fact, they are easily available in 
the bound volumes of this Review, the Law Quarterly and other 
Reviews, and the titles are here supplied from the complete ‘‘ list 
“of the writings of John Westlake,’’ published last year in the 
Memories of John Westlake. The French international law essays 
are also omitted. They are, as Professor Oppenheim points out, 
“easily accessible’? in the Revue de Droit International et de 
Legislature Comparée. 


* The Collected Papers of John Westlake on Public International Law. Edited 
by L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University Press (price 18s. net). 
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In some way one must regret that Westlake did not live to issue 
a second edition of the Chapters on International Law. Some 
modification, in light of the considerable work that has been done 
on the subject since 1894, of the section on Greece might have been 
expected. It is doubtful if it can be said to-day that the Greek 
mind “‘ never busied itself with law.’”’ In a certain (non-juridical) 
sense it may be said never to have busied itself with anything else, 
and we may well believe that Greek brutality in war, like Prussian 
brutality, was a matter, not of feeling, but of deliberation, with 
the intention to end war swiftly. The fact that the Greek 
showed scarcely “‘ any recognition of a justice that should govern 
“‘ all international relations ’’ was a fact based, not in sentiment, but 
in reason, based indeed on the diamond-like materialism of Greek 
culture. The discussion of jus gentiwm and jus naturale seems to 
us to be of the highest possible value. We are made to see that 
they had the same meaning on Roman public and Roman private 
law :— 


‘‘ When Pomponius relates the determination (responsum) that 
ambassadors were sacred by the jus gentium, he means, and the 
authority which he quotes meant, that they were sacred by the 
universally recognised principles of legal right. They were 
sacred because, in matters concerning nations as well as in those 
concerning private persons, principles which commended them- 
selves to the conscience of all men were to be observed.’’ 


The great Roman lawyers, though they agreed that the jus 
gentiwm is ‘‘ what natural reason establishes among all men,” yet 
differed as to the identity of the jus gentiwm and the jus naturale. 
Westlake will not accept Ulpian’s distinction between an intuitive 
natural reason and a deliberative natural reason :— 


‘* So far as it is permissible to speak of a law of nature in a jural 
or moral sense, it can only be understood to comprise those precepts 
which, all things considered, reason establishes. And the classical 
Roman tradition must be followed in holding that where and so 
long as there is a general concurrence of civilised men in favour 
of certain precepts as established by reason, then and so long such 
precepts must be accepted for practical purposes as those of natural 
reason, without prejudice to the efforts of reformers to bring the 
world over to a different opinion, as they have often done.’’ 


On the other hand, Ulpian’s view runs very close to the modern 
view as to survival through adaptation. May not a physical law 
with survivalship tendencies have a parallel moral law? But 
certainly the permanent severance of the jus naturale and the jus 
gentium was an evil. In the seventh century we find that the jus 
gentium is restricted to the new inter-relations between nations 
that followed the dissolution of the Western Empire. These early 
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days are not dealt with here, but there is in fact, to-day, much 
material accumulating on the period immediately following the age 
of Isodore of Seville. The historical sketch which takes us down 
to the days of Vattel is of beautiful lucidity and suggestiveness, 
and is the best introduction to the more detailed accounts of various 
international writers to be found in the recent volume entitled 
Great Jurists of the World. The chapter on ‘‘ The Principles of 
‘International Law’’ and the chapters that follow on ‘“ The 
‘‘ Equality and Independence of States,’’ ‘‘ International Rights 
‘* of Self-Preservation,’’ ‘‘ Territorial Sovereignty,’’ ‘‘ War,’ and 
some of the two and twenty miscellaneous papers here reprinted, 
give rise to a temporary sense of depression. ‘‘ Consent is the 
‘‘immediate source of International Law, in the sense that the 
‘* social nature of man and his material and moral surroundings 
‘“may furnish principles of action, but only the consent of a society 
‘““can establish rules.’ Germany gave her consent to the treaties 
for the protection of Belgium, to the Convention for the decent 
conduct of war, and yet she has, without any excuse except the 
claim to abandon all law in the effort to expand, deliberately thrown 
over her treaties, her moral obligations, her position as one of the 
family of nations. Does this mean the end of International Law ? 
The answer is emphatically in the negative. It means the 
reassertion of the moral sanction of international law, of the jus 
gentiwm in its ancient sense. The civilised world is concerned to 
give Germany the answer. There are no primary rights to break 
moral laws. Westlake makes this clear enough in his logical, 
penetrating way, and an intuitive grasp of the same fact is probably 
in the mind of all classes of the community. The “‘ necessity to 
““ succeed ’’ has no place in international law, and an attempt to 
dominate Europe by such a doctrine, illustrated by the horrible 
spectacle of tortured women, children, and other non-combatants, 
can only have the same effect as Germany produced when her Tilly 
sacked Magdeburg and slaughtered the civil population three 
centuries ago. International law awoke from that hour; it will 
receive new life after these present horrors are part of the indelible 
history of Germany. 

On various questions of current importance, and particularly 
blockade, Westlake’s views of 1894 are of great interest. He did 
not believe that the present rule as to private property at sea would 
ruin British commerce in a great war, but he did believe that an 
attempt would be made to declare a blockade of British ports, and 
“‘that the behaviour of neutrals towards it would depend mainly 
“‘on their political sympathies.’’ But on the whole, in 1894, 
Westlake was in favour of a convention between England and her 
enemy ‘‘ for mutual abstention from maritime capture except under 
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*““the heads of blockade and contraband.’’ We may doubt if he 
would have held the view in the circumstances that have arisen. 
He certainly held in 1909 that there is no principle ‘‘ on which a 
‘belligerent can be required to abstain from trying to suppress 
‘““his enemy’s commerce under his flag.’? In the paper on 
Belligerent Rights at Sea, he makes indeed this significant remark : 
“The popular will brooks resistance abroad as little as at home, 
““and when it decides on war it will insist as much or more than 
““any monarch on every means being employed to win success.”’ 
The question for the future will be, Will democratic communities 
bind themselves by the moralities of the jus genttum? We believe 
they will do so; no nation can afford to copy the Teuton model. 


ad * % 


eR i MOR Ve Oh ED @ abe Nes 


Professor Welton, who probably knows as much as any man 
living of theories of education, dislikes the phrase at the head of 
this notice of his admirable book. ‘‘ To speak of ‘ the’ theory of 
*“education as if all competent thinkers were agreed on ultimate 
“* principles ”’ is 

‘“ altogether to be deprecated. It gives us expositions of practice 
based upon mutually destructive principles and so doomed to 
sterility, and discussion of novel systems and methods which never 
get below the surface. This is assuredly not food for advance 
towards truth. By thoughtful and earnest examination and analysis 
of the main forces which education can use, with no attempt to 
cover differences of meaning by similarity of terminology, advance 
may be made; not otherwise.”’ 

We should like to discuss the point briefly, but before doing so 
we must pursue Professor Welton’s argument. First of all, he 
destroys, once and for always, the idea that the methods of physical 
science can be applied to the analysis of spiritual life. Induction 
can, of course, be applied to spiritual as well as to material facts, 
but it cannot do this by treating spiritual as material or quasi- 
material facts. The creative energy, the inherent force of growth 
that is part of any spiritual force, is inconsistent with the con- 
fusion of spiritual and material forces. This is not to say that there 
can be no quantitative results in mental and spiritual life. We do, 
in fact, classify men in pursuance of quantitative results, appre- 
hended in some measure or another, and one of the businesses of 
education is so to apprehend and classify as to be able to stimulate 
spiritual energy. But we have all the while to remember that each 
child is a soul such as never was or will be again, and that that soul 
is not analysable in compartments. ‘‘ The problems of education,” 


*What Do We Mean by Education? by J. Welton, D.Litt., M.A., Professor of 
Education in the University of Leeds. Messrs. Macmillan (price 5s. net). 
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says Professor Welton, ‘‘ are not those of psychology, for they are 
‘always those of a conjoint teleological process, and not those of 
‘‘ the natural workings of individual minds.”’ 

But though we do not find ‘“‘ universally accepted and indis- 
‘ putable doctrine ’’ at the basis of any theory of education, yet we 
have as much right to speak of the science of education as of the 
science of medicine. ‘‘ We can conceive of a complete body of. 
‘* doctrine of educative means affiliated to a universally accepted 
‘“end, based on exact knowledge of human intercourse, and con- 
‘tinually verified by the test of educative practice,’ though such 
doctrine would (since it deals with imponderable things) be one of 
tendencies to be felt, not measured. But even that is far away, and, 
for the present, we must recognise that no common goal is yet 
accepted, that the science of education is not a material science, 
and be satisfied with such rules or laws of educative method as can 
be reasonably regarded as examples of Natural Causation. With 
increase of knowledge, these empirical rules of method can be 
modified, and the rules so modified give new knowledge which 
again reacts on the rules or laws. So we come to have a kind of 
natural law of spiritual forces, and so a science of education, if 
and when a goal is observed. The theory, it is true,—so Professor 
Welton insists—depends on the goal accepted, but yet whatever 
goal is accepted there are elements in the theory that are not 
dependent on the goal, ‘“‘ principles which guide practice by 
‘setting forth what results given educative forces may be ex- 
‘““ pected to attain, but which do not decide anything about the 
“‘relative desirability or undesirability of such results. Such 
‘“‘principles may lay down . . . general modes in which 
““ spiritual energy may be stimulated and cuided.”’ 

These “‘laws of educational effort’? cannot become really 
effective unless the teacher relates them to ‘‘ a definite conception of 
‘end,’ and so “‘ to meditate and decide upon the ultimate question 
“‘ of life is, then, the very first requirement of a true educator.”’ 
The means must have a goal, and the theory of education 
represented by these means and that goal must be dependent on the 
goal. Professor Welton fully realises the significance of environ- 
ment and personality in education. ‘‘ The education of the child is 
“the dynamic stream of life which is at once the child and the 
“surroundings thatinfluencehim . . . the end of education is 
‘the development of full and effective human personality—that is, 
“a life in full and admirable relations to the Universe.’? Professor 
Welton goes on to define personality as :— 

‘““the whole man in all his activities, in all his relations, in all his 


aspirations. It is noble in proportion as its foundation is a noble 
character—steadfast and high in aim, wide and tolerant in outlook, 
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beneficent in intention, deriving its inspiration from a loving faith 
ina personal and all-embracing wisdom and goodness and love. 
the growth of personality is the gradual organisation of life 


in a hierarchical system of living purposes. 


The task of education is one of direction of the inner dynamic vital 
forces that, beginning with instinct, rise to Godhood :— 

‘The theory of education we are attempting to set forth is one 
which assumes that the activities of life should be evaluated 
according to a spiritual standard which finds the highest good 
of man in the perfection of his spiritual nature—in nobility of 
heart and mind, in reverence and awe in contemplation of the 
divine perfection, in love of all that is great and good, in hearty 
acceptance of duty, in strenuous endeavour, in earnest longing 
for truth, in appreciation of beauty, in an estimate of the things 
of life consistent with the view that what a man is far outweighs 
what he has, whether of material or of intellectual possessions. 
It seeks to work out the principles of educative activity which 
follow from those fundamental conceptions, principles, the veri- 
fication of which must be sought in experience of the actual train- 
ing of the young.”’ 

Here we have the highest educational idealism coming from the 
most practical of teachers, and the rest of Professor Welton’s book 
is devoted to the method that shall impose this idealism on the 
community and shall enable the community to reap the fruits of 
such a system. That we are far away yet from a goal so to be 
desired need not trouble the idealist. That goal must be achieved 
in the course of things if it be true that the problems of life are 
continuous and that there are no gaps nor any unreasonablenesses 
in the ‘‘ nature of things.’’ It is for this reason that we decline to 
believe that “‘ the ”’ theory of education is necessarily indeterminate, 
and that the best we can do is to conceive a goal and fit our 
educational principles to it. If goodness and beauty are realities, 
they form a goal which, happily and necessarily, coincides with the 
goal of Christianity. The ranges of nature and of humanity offer 
us revelations that are neither dreams nor illusions. When we 
know what we are, then there is a reasonable certainty of knowing 


what we shall be. 
tes DEOM, 


* * * 


LAND AND ITS BURDENS.* 


Sir Thomas Whittaker, in his laborious and very valuable 
volume, has not only suggested definite remedies in relation to our 
land problems but has summarised the historical position and the 
present position as to English land, and has enunciated “ the 


* The Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation of Land; some facts, fallacies, and pro- 
posals relating thereto. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Whittaker, P.C. Messrs. 


Macmillan (price 12s. net). 
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‘“fundamental principles of economics and ethics by which we 
‘“ought, and, if success is to attend our efforts, must, be guided 
‘““and governed.’’ He first discusses the ethics and origin of private 
ownership of land. ‘‘ The only safe appeal is an appeal to what 
“is socially good and useful’’ now and here and in the future. 
We no longer dismiss to-day the notion that property in land is 
of early origin. It isin England, as Maitland long ago declared, 
in a sense more ancient than the ownership of chattels. Indeed 
there is no real evidence that communal ownership of land foreran 
private or family ownership. In considering the land problem 
the views of Mr. Henry George and his modern followers may be 
dismissed as possessing no basis of historical fact. Again, Sir 
Thomas Whittaker makes it clear that the Georgian and Marxian 
view that ‘‘ wages tend constantly to fall, the rich to become very 
‘“much richer, the poor to become more helpless and hopeless, 
‘““and the middle classes to be swept away ”’ is simply untrue. On 
the other hand, we must remind Sir T‘homas that the tendency of 
corporations and combines is in this direction and that combination 
must be met by combination if a downward drift of wages is to 
be avoided. It is a fact that wages are not advancing as fast as 
the range of production would justify. There are artificial 
tendencies against the national rise of wages. 

Sir Thomas makes it perfectly clear from statistics that the 
contention of Mr. Henry George that ‘‘ the landowners secure 
all the increased wealth that ‘‘ results from progress, and that 
‘“their share of the total earnings of the community continually 
‘‘increases while the share of capital and labour constantly 
‘*diminishes,’’ is unsound. The increase of the gross income 
from land is not one quarter of the net increase of income 
of persons with incomes under £160 a year. Yet we doubt if the 
net increase of incomes of say £70 a year has been as large as the 
net increase in the income from land. But we do not propose to 
connect this fact with the allegation that private ownership of land 
causes poverty ‘‘ because rent goes into the pockets of the land- 
““ owners instead of into the pockets of the community.’’ It is absurd 
to isolate one marketable article and say that because it costs money 
it causes poverty. Land is on the same footing as turnips or 
brains. Sir Thomas Whittaker discusses at length various 
economic fallacies relating to land and the chapter will be read 
with interest. The third part of the book deals with “‘ The history 
‘‘of the ownership, tenure, and taxation of land in England,”’ 
and we think many readers will welcome this statement by a clear 
stylist of the latest conclusions of historians on this vast and 
absorbing topic. The fourth part asks the question ‘‘ who really 
‘‘owns the land?’”’ Most of the land to-day is held by persons 
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or descendants or assigns of persons who gave good money value 
for it. The fifth part deals with enclosures, a subject of vast 
importance. Next we have chapters on the historical position of 
land taxation and local rates. Next we have the consideration of 
the leasehold system—the history of the lease might with advantage 
have been dealt with at length—and of the taxation of land values. 
The summary of conclusions that follows seems to us to show how 
judicial and fair a book this is. It recognises that some reforms 
are necessary in respect to land and its taxation but Sir Thomas 
repudiates the doctrine of the single tax on land values as 
“morally indefensible.’’ 

We find ourselves at issue with him on certain points; 
the attack on the modern system of settled land seems to 
us ill-considered. Large estates give many advantages to the 
country side, and as Sir Thomas himself shows the absence 
of the settlement system has not helped agriculture in Belgium. 
We agree, of course, that in considering the land question ‘“‘ the 
““comfort and welfare of the community as a whole should be 
““the first consideration ’’; we agree also that a tenant’s fixity of 
tenure must be met by State-guaranteed fair rent to the landowner. 

We note Sir Thomas Whittaker’s profound belief in small hold- 
ings, but he realises how disastrous small holdings may be—we 
refer to the sad example of Mr. Fels. Men need educating up to 
small holdings, and until this is the case large farms employing 
many labourers is better for the country. We do not agree at all, 
nor does any good farmer, that the agricultural labourer’s lot is 
uninteresting. Farmers with the greatest experience (cf. the late 
Mr. William Dannatt’s book recently reviewed in these pages) say 
that the life is full of interest. However, we desire to end on a note 
of thankfulness for a level-headed book in which the author displays 
the widest knowledge of history and affairs. 


~—____>-2+-e—<—___. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Neither Miss Grace Ellison’s volume entitled ‘‘ An Englishwoman in 
‘© a Turkish Harem ’’ (Messrs. Methuen, price 5s. net), nor Professor 
Edward G. Browne’s introduction to the volume appeal to us. The book 
itself is inconsistent and belated, while the Professor writes in a fashion 
only comparable with the unreason that has been written and spoken 
by several other Cambridge Professors since the beginning of the war. 
It is really rather hard on a University which is supplying thousands 
of officers and men to the nation in its need, that its earnestness should 
be played with like this. Professor Browne entirely agrees “* with 
‘‘ nearly everything that Miss Ellison says as to the true democracy 
‘* and hospitality of the Turks, their kindness to the poor, their sincerity 
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‘‘ and unceremoniousness, the humane character of the ‘ slavery,’ with 
‘‘ the toleration of which they havé been reproached.’’ The Professor 
has enjoyed the admirable hospitality that Turkish families of good 
position undoubtedly offer to well-known or well-recommended travellers, 
and he has a rare and scholarly knowledge of Turkish literature; but 
it is difficult to see why personal appreciation should blind him to the 
facts that Turkish rule has always created deserts in fruitful lands, has 
decade after decade in our time deliberately ordered massacres of 
Christians on a scale unknown to the ancient world, has cast a blight 
for more than four centuries over south-eastern Europe and south- 
western Asia. That the individual Turk has many good points, that 
Turkish women have had endless sorrows to bear, we are not concerned 
to deny. That Turkey is an intolerable member of the community 
of nations is, we should have thought, an obvious proposition. Professor 
Browne mourns the prospect of its elimination from amongst ‘“‘ the 
‘* great independent nations of the world,’’ and pays a tribute to the 
‘“ splendid struggles for freedom, independence, and reform ’’ of Persia 
and Turkey. All this would have come better from the facile pen of 
‘* His Islamic Majesty ’’ the Kaiser. Miss Ellison’s host, ‘‘ having 
‘“ served three years in the German army, is a man with ideas of 
‘* feminism, and government, and social questions quite half a century 
‘‘ before his time.’’ This seems to us a little cryptic, but perhaps can 
be explained by some Belgian specialist. | Miss Ellison tells us that 
slavery is a thing of the past (the Professor will regret this) ‘‘ and only 
‘“ a few eunuchs remain in the palaces to remind us of an ugly chapter 
‘* of history that is closed.’’ The Imperial Harem, however, with its 
slaves and eunuchs, still presents ‘‘ a most uncomfortable feeling of 
‘“ bondage which would turn me into a raving lunatic at the end of a 
‘“ week.’’ But nevertheless Miss Ellison finds ‘‘ the beautiful feeling of 
‘* democracy ’’ in the Court and out of the Court. The mouldering 
sacks at the bottom of the Bosporus must accentuate both feelings. 
But, as Miss Ellison says, even the Turks ‘* have their faults.’’ We 
are assured that there is a great woman’s movement going on in 
Constantinople, and that the men are urging the women to take advan- 
tage of the new freedom. That, indeed, we are glad to hear, and regret 
that the women are slow to move. To the patriotism of the Turkish 
women Miss Ellison pays an eloquent tribute. It is sad to think that 
‘“ the servant trouble ’’ is about to reach poor Byzantium. ‘‘ With the 
“abolition of slavery, however, this is on its way.’’ However, it is 
good to think ‘“‘ how many qualities of the Englishman the ‘ real ’ Turk 
‘* possesses, and particularly his sang-froid in moments of difficulty and 
‘“danger. In appearance, too, many of them are so like my own 
‘“ countrymen (and particularly a naval officer whom I met the other 
‘“ day), that one wonders often whether they are not Englishmen in 
‘“ the Turkish service.’? We congratulate the naval officer in question. 
Miss Ellison, who spent twelve days in a Turkish household, cannot 
understand why a European official, an old man who has lived in 
Constantinople all his life, should be ‘‘ astonished at my recklessness 
‘“‘in trusting myself as I have done to the protection of the ‘ unspeak- 
““* able’ Turk.’’ Well, the experience of a long lifetime appeals to us 
more strongly than the experience of an impressionable and enthusiastic 
lady during twelve days. Miss Ellison regards Turkish Constantinople 
as ‘a wonderful garden of God.’’? For our own fart we should, in 
view of its history and experiences, regard it as the beautiful back 
garden of Hell. a 
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In ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile : St. Helena ”’ (1815-1821) (Stanley Paul, price 
32s. net, 2 vols.), Mr. Norwood Young has given us in two vast 
volumes the story of Napoleon’s second exile: a story that has been 
often told, but one that has not even yet reached, we expect, its final 
form. The witnesses to almost every hour of the six years are ample 
in number, but, curiously enough, prejudice on various sides seems to 
have made very much of the evidence suspect. In this detailed 
account the reader has all the evidence, and can exercise his own 
judgment. The narrative is full of interest. We do not feel that 
Napoleon was treated with bad faith in his reception by England. 
Captain Maitland’s name is absolutely clear: he promised Napoleon 
nothing except a passage to England when he was received on the 
Bellerophon, and warned the fallen Emperor (who was, in fact, treated 
by Maitland as a Royal personage) that he could promise nothing as 
to his reception in England. At St. Helena (where Napoleon was 
sufficiently provided with private money) Imperial state on a microscopic 
scale was maintained. The Emperor was treated with meanness by the 
English Government in the matter of books; this was departmental 
cheese-paring, and not intentional annoyance. The conduct of Sir 
Hudson Lowe has often been criticised, and often cleared, and re- 
criticised. Certainly Mr. Young makes it clear permanently. Napoleon 
was often rude to Sir Hudson Lowe, who always responded with cold 
courtesy. But Lowe seems to have irritated the Emperor, and it is 
possible (as Napoleon alleged) that English phlegm is at times 
annoying, though it is not intended to annoy. Napoleon’s last days 
were pathetic indeed. About April 27th (1821) he said to his suite: 
‘* When I am dead each one of you will have the sweet consolation 
‘“ of returning to Europe. You will see your relations and your 
‘* friends ; as for me, I will rejoin my comrades in the Elysian Fields. 
‘“ Yes,’’ he continued, raising his voice, ‘‘ Kléber, Desaix, Bessiéres, 
‘“* Duroc, Ney, Murat, Masséna, Berthier, will all come to meet me; 
‘ they will talk of what we have done together. On seeing me they 
‘* will once again become intoxicated with enthusiasm. We will talk 
of our wars, with Scipio, Hannibal, Caesar, Frederick. There will 
‘be pleasure in that.’”? On May 5th he was heard to murmur 
** Josephine,’’ ‘‘ Armée,’’ or ‘‘ Téte d’Armée.’’ Then “‘ the hands were 
*“ seen to move, trembling and slow, to clasp each cther, and then to 
“* fall, helpless, asunder.’’ The Man of Destiny lay a-dying twelve hours. 
He actually breathed his last breath at 5.49 p.m. on May 5th, 1821. The 
extraordinary beauty of the face in death was generally observed. He 
died of a cancerous disease of the stomach. Every detail of the death, 
of the death-mask, of the funeral is given here. Some observers 
seem to have recorded a terrible wind immediately following Napoleon’s 
death. Mr. Young only records a strong squall on May 4th. Perhaps 
later commentators felt that such a spirit could only go forth from the 
fetters of the flesh on the wings of a tornado. 

% * * 


oe 


Weare glad to welcome, by Mr. L. L. Price, the Reader in Economic 
History at Oxford, an edition revised and adapted for English readers 
of the well-known American work by Dr. Richard T. Ely and Dr. 
George Ray Wicker, entitled ‘‘ Elementary Principles of Economics, 
‘‘ Together with a Short Sketch of Economic History ’’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 4s. 6d.). Mr. Price has changed the work as little as 
possible, but has substituted English for American examples, and has 
given ‘‘ fuller treatment of English development in the Sketch of 
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‘‘ Economic History in lieu of the account of industrial evolution in the 
‘“‘ United States,’’ and has treated the book on Public Finance in the same 
fashion. The American authors, in a preliminary definition of economics, 
say that economics ‘‘ is the science which treats of those social phenomena 
‘that are due to the wealih-getting and wealth-using activities of man. 
‘‘ Tt deals with all those facts about society that result from man’s effort 
‘“to obtain a living. The wealth-getting activity itself we call economic 
‘ activity. The economic life, or the relations to which the economic 
‘activity gives rise, we may call by the simple word ‘ economy.’ 
‘‘ With this understanding, we may say that economics is the social 
‘« science which deals with the economic life, or the economy of man.”’ 
This leads to a final definition of economics as ‘‘ the science which 
‘* (r) treats of those social phenomena that are due to the wealth-getting 
‘‘ and wealth-using activities of man; and (2) deals with all other phases 
‘ of his life in so far as they affect his social activity in this respect.” 
Such a definition ought logically not to stop at the conception of an 
‘‘ economic ’’ as contrasted with a ‘‘ real’? man, whose spiritual and 
mental activities are economically as important as his physical or pro- 
ductive activities. The weakness of Mill is that he really deals with an 
artificial man. The laws of economics must deal with the whole man in 
his social relations. We have no desire to criticise the present work on 
this ground, but we firmly hold that the social problems of to-day are 
largely due to the fact that mid-Victorian economists dealt only with 
artificial persons. We are not quite satisfied with the early part of the 
historical chapter. In our view, the Roman Settlement of Britain left 
many economic traces, both with respect to land tenure, city life, and 
social movements of the educational type. However, we do not propose 
to criticise in detail a very able book, which has been proved by experience 
to be most valuable in class work. It aims at ‘‘ teachableness,’’ and few 
text-books on economics do this. The chapters on consumption, produc- 
tion, excharge, and distribution, are particularly helped by the 
‘* Summary ’’ and ‘‘ Questions’’ at the end. The same method is, 
indeed, of great use throughout the book. 
* * * 


In ‘‘ A Short History of Classical Scholarship from the Sixth Century 
‘‘B.c., to the Present Day ’’ (Cambridge University Press, price 7s. 6d. 
net), Sir John Edwin Sandys has dealt with immense learning and perfect 
ease and charm of style, though in condensed fashion, with the 
theme and material contained in his famous History of Classical Scholar- 
ship. That work was completed in 1908 and extended to 1,629 pages, 
while his Short History has but 434 pages. We think Sir John Sandys 
has done wisely in retaining the full account of the leading scholars by 
omitting altogether scholars of ‘‘ comparatively subordinate import- 
““ance.’? This work follows the larger in broad outline. The Athenian 
Age, the Alexandrian Age, the Roman Age of Latin and Greek Scholar- 
skips (ending with Priscian), may be said to form the first part. We 
have next, the Byzantine Age (530 to 1350 A.D.) up to and including the 
movement of Greek Scholarship into the West, the cultural evolution of 
which between 530 and 1350 is described in the sixth book. We then 
come to the Revival of Learning, in which the streams of East and West 
meet, and Books VIII.-XI. give us the history of scholarship in the 
sixteenth and subsequent centuries. In the nineteenth century we have 
a series of very important chapters dealing with the part played by a 
group of able German scholars who carried on the work of Fabricius 
Gesner, Damm, Scheller, Ernesti, Reiske, J. F. Christ, Winckelmann, 
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Lessing, Herder, Heyne, and others, in the eighteenth century. Ameri- 
can scholarship is also adequately recognised. The pages devoted to 
Irance in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries seem somewhat scanty, 
but it is, of course, true that from the late eighteenth century minute 
German scholarship has dominated many fields of research. This 
volume gives the mind a sense of proportion in the history of scholar- 
ship, though, of course, even here we see current scholarship in too large 
and remote scholarship in too small a fashion. The scholarship of 
Renaissance Italy was probably far more important than the arithmetical 
scholarship of modern times. We add up the number of times a particle 
is used, and from this basis we deduce things that taste and sense of 
literature would never have suspected. We may, perhaps, add that the 
first Greek play performed by a school in England was that performed 
by the Blackheath Proprietary School in 1883. 


* * * 


Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s volume on “The Ancient East’’ (Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, Home University Library, price 1s. net), is a 
remarkable book, combining on an obscure scheme exact learning almost 
unavailable elsewhere with a wide range of suggestiveness. He begins 
with the year 1000 B.c., and deals at intervals of two centuries down to 
the emergence of Christianity with the area chosen. ‘‘ The area, whose 
‘“social state we shall survey in 1000 B.c. and re-survey at intervals, 
‘“contains Western Asia bounded eastwards by an imaginary line 
““ drawn from the head of the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. This 
“line, however, is not to be drawn rigidly straight, but rather should 
‘“ describe a shallow outward curve, so as to include in the Ancient 
‘“‘ Fast all Asia situated on this side of the salt deserts of Central Persia. 
‘“ The area is marked off by seas on three sides, and by desert on the 
““ fourth side.’’ During the millennium, before the year 1000 B.c., 
Babylon had maintained a fitful empire over the Ancient East, Egypt 
(in the days of the XVIII. Dynasty) controlled Southern Syria, a 
mysterious Hatti Empire (having its source, perhaps, in Eastern Asia 
Minor) absorbed Northern Syria and Asia Minor disappearing in the 
twelfth century before our era, and an Assyrian Empire emerging from 
the area of Asshur and Nineveh gleamed with brief splendour across 
Syria after the fall of the Hatti Empire. In the year 1000 B.c. there 
is no dominant power. Migrant races had settled down or departed, 
“leaving Asia Minor, Armenia, and Syria parcelled among many 
‘ princes,’’ among whom David and Solomon were not the least, and 
perhaps the rulers of Babylonia the greatest. Two centuries later the 
only change to be noted is the emergence of a dominant purely military 
power, the autocratic Middle Assyrian Kingdom. In the year 800 B.c. 
the Assyrian Kingdom was threatened by the Urartu tribesmen from 
Van and the North, by the Medes from the North-East, and the 
Chaldzans from the South, while she herself was expanding towards 
Syria, Palestine, Cilicia, and the West, and the kingdom of Phrygia 
controlled Asia Minor beyond Tarsus. Two centuries later (600 B.c.) 
all is changed. Assyria has fallen before the Medes and Chaldeans. 
In 606 B.c. Nineveh fell to the Medes and died. Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon, ruled over a peaceful Syria, while Tyre and Jerusalem only 
resisted him by the help of Egypt. Asia Minor seems to have been 
independent, and in it arose a dominant power, the Empire of Lydia 
replacing Phrygia, while the Greek cities on the Anatolian coast are in 
their prime. Two centuries (400 B.c.) later we are in the epoch of 
Greek history. We see the eastward movement of the Greeks, while the 
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beginning of the new union of East and West is helped by the ceaseless 
movements of the Phcenicians. We see the emergence of Persia, the 
fall of Lydia, the attack of Persia on Greece, the counter-attacks of the 
Greeks, the conquest of the East under Macedonian Philip and 
Alexander; the union of Hellenism and Eastern mysticism, all 
preparing the seed plot of Christianity. Of all these things we read in 
Mr. Hogarth’s book, a model of lucidity as well as learning. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Temperley’s latest book, ‘‘ Frederick the Great and Kaiser 
‘‘ Joseph ’’ (Duckworth, 1915, 58.), shows anew that he knows both how 
to gather fresh material from the archives and to present his results in 
readable form. Though the war of the Bavarian Succession only lasted 
a few months, and no pitched battle was fought, the manceuvrings of 
Prince Henry and Laudon present features of some military significance 
But the main interest of the book lies in its portrait gallery of eighteenth- 
century rulers and diplomatists—Frederick the Great, old, cynical, and 
cautious ; Joseph, half idealist, half realist, snatching the control of 
foreign policy out of the ageing hands of Maria Theresa; Kaunitz 
backing up the aggressive designs of his young master, and the towering 
figure of Catherine the Great in the background. The whole of Europe 
was thrown into agitation by the Emperor’s desire to seize Bavaria on 
the death of Max Joseph in 1777. Mr. Temperley paints a most useful 
picture of that derelict State before the storm, the defenceless and spirit- 
less condition of the Electorate offering a tempting bait to the Imperial 
robbers at Vienna. The intervention of Frederick, in the unaccustomed 
vdle of the guardian of public right, saved Bavaria from the loss of more 
than a strip of territory on the Austrian frontier, and the portrait of the 
Prussian Monarch was soon to be found in the cottages of grateful 
Bavarian peasants. It is an ugly story of greed and deceit ; and the 
author’s quotations from the despatches of our ambassadors in the 
capitals chiefly affected form a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
the repulsive diplomacy of the age which witnessed the partition 
of Poland. 

*% * * 

Mr. Wyman Bury’s new volume, ‘‘ Arabia Infelix ; or the Turks in 
‘“Yamen ’’ (Macmillan, 1915, 7s. 6d.), offers further information about 
the little known country which he introduced to his readers in ‘‘ The 
‘Land of Uz.’’ After a sketch of the history of the Yamen, he takes us 
along the road—the only road in the Vilayet—from Hodeidah to Sanaa, 
and describes the men and the animals, the crops and the climate, the 
habits of the people, and the government of the Turk, which he roundly 
describes as the curse of Arabia. In a note, added since the outbreak 
of war, he expresses his belief that Turkey in Arabia will cease to exist. 
Whether the Arabs could make their independence a success is a matter 
on which the author has his doubts, in which the reader will share. It 
is an interesting book ; but a volume with less pretensions to literary 
form we have never read. 

* * * 

We must note the publication in two volumes of ‘‘ Napoleon and 
‘“ Waterloo: the Emperor’s Campaign with the Armée du Nord, 1815: 
‘“a strategical and tactical study ’’ (Messrs. Kegan Paul, price 25s. net), 
by Captain A. F. Becke, late R.F.A., the author of ‘‘ The Waterloo 
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““ Campaign ’’ for the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
of many other monographs on special aspects of the Hundred Days. 
The work is dedicated ‘‘to the memory of the most famous of all 
‘** Artillerymen, as a slight proof that the deathless honour which is his 
‘“in France, is but the shadow of the Splendour of his World-wide 
‘“Fame.’’ Captain Becke gives us a wonderful picture of Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, never so truly Napoleon as when, by the sheer magic 
of his personality, chastened by adversity, he won back the army: 
‘““ Soldiers of the 5th of the Line, do you remember me?’’ He raised 
at once an army, and Russia, Prussia, Austria, Britain, raced into the 
field to crush him, for they, too, remembered him. We can but recom- 
mend here the 700 and more pages of this elaborate study. The first 
volume ends when, ‘‘ on June 17th, darkness found the combatants all 
within sword’s thrust of each other.’’ Captain Becke thinks that 
Napoleon threw away the battle of the 18th, and the campaign, because 
he deliberately threw over Turenne’s maxims against unnecessary frontal 
attacks and against joining battle on the enemy’s chosen ground. We 
do not altogether agree. Time was the essence of the campaign. An 
overwhelming victory at Waterloo was Napoleon’s one chance. 
An inconclusive campaign, a long drawn-out campaign, was as 
fatal to him as a complete defeat. He had, therefore, no alternative, and, 
in fact, he might well have won at Waterloo. The stubbornness of the 
British and the unkindness of fate decided otherwise. His one chance 
had disappeared before the Prussians came on the scene. The German 
armies to-day have thrown over Turenne’s maxims with less reason, and 
they are suffering the results. A frontal attack that fails on the enemy’s 
ground is always fatal. Napoleon had to take the risk: perhaps the 
Germans have felt an equal necessity. 
* * * 


Sir George Birdwood, a notable Anglo-Indian, tells us in the quite 
remarkable preface to ‘‘ Sva’’ (Philip Lee Warner ; Humphrey Milford, 
price 12s. 6d.), a volume of collected essays which equally illustrate 
India, Indian History, and the evolving outlook of the author, 
““ Were I responsible for the government of India, I would at once place 
““the Educational Department wholly in the hands of duly qualified 
*‘ Hindus, Muslims, and Parsis ; the Judicial Department three-fourths 
“in their hands ; and I would freely admit the Rajputs, and members of 
“the other ruling classes and warrior castes, into the higher commissions 
““of the number of officers required ; and, above all else, I would insist 
“on developing, without let or stint, the illimitable reproductive resources 
“of the country part passu with the European’s education of its people. 
‘“This beneficent policy, inter alia, would indefinitely postpone any 
‘“inelination on the part of the latter to emigrate to our hostile demo 
“cratic colonies.’* It is impossible not to realise the great possibilities 
of these proposals, and there is much to be said for the admission of the 
Rajputs into the regular British Army. We should not have thought, 
however, that the Rajput ideal of the conduct of war was, in principle, 
the same as the German ideal and merely differed in application. Frankly, 
we dread the spread of materialism, and if the Rajputs are really in 
principle one with the Germans, we have no use for them. The essays 
are of great interest: we read of the South-western Monsoon, of a case 
of orgiastic worship, of the Rajputs in the history of Hindustan, of the 
Indian lepers, of the Hittites and art, of Oriental carpets. Altogether 
the compilation is of great interest and throws new light on the soul of 
India. 
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We are glad to draw attention te an interesting little volume, entitled 
‘* Poems of Peace and War’’ (The St. Catharine Press, 34, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, price 1s.), by Mr. Hubert Ord, with some exquisite 
wood-cut illustrations by Mr. William Hunt. We are told that “* these 
‘verses and pictures endeavour to express the spirit of patriotism by 
‘ reference to deeds of the great and of the simple, to the beauties of our 
‘‘own land and that of our Allies, and to that larger hope for the future 
‘“ which is the mainstay of the race.’? Mr. Ord’s verses, though uneven 
in value and technique, have the inspiration of the love of England behind 
them, and he has a strong appreciation of the beautiful as well as the 
patriotic. Something of the deep pathos of this war is found in the 
various poems. 

The proceeds of this volume go to the Belgian Relief Fund. 


* * * 


” 


‘‘ Peace hath her victories not less renowned than war,”’ is a fact that 
comes very vividly to the mind to-day after perusing Mr. Charles Turley’s 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Voyages of Captain Scott ’’ (Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, price 6s. net). Sir J. M. Barrie writes an introduction to this 
narrative, which is compiled from the material contained in ‘* The Voyage 

“of the Discovery ’’ and ‘‘ Scott’s Last Expedition.’’ Sir James Barrie 
gives us an account of his first meeting with Scott on the explorer’s 
return from his first Arctic expedition, and this leads him on to a descrip- 
tion of Scott’s childhood. Very interesting reading it is, and a delightful 
introduction to a book that boys should read ; a book that stirs the blood 
and makes the reader feel how good it is to be English in peace as in war. 


* * * 


In these days, when Turkish dominion in Europe is drawing to an 
end, all literary work bringing out the real features of Turkish “ culture ”’ 
is of interest, and so we have pleasure in commending Mr. H. GC. 
Lukach’s ‘‘ Sketches and Studies from the Near East,’’ entitled ‘‘ The 
‘City of Dancing Dervishes ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 7s. 6d. net), 
from the opening sketch of Konia, the ancient Iconium. We read of 
that hero of Turkish humour, the famous Khoja Nasr Ed-Din of 
Aqshewir, who acted as a kind of court jester to Timur the Lame. 
Certainly some of his humour is excellent, and one may note that the 
only pleasing aspect of Turkish diplomacy in Europe has been its sense 
of the ludicrous: Germany has not half appreciated the irony of the 
Turk. The essays on Islam in Europe, and the origin of the Turkish 
Khalifate, will be read with particular interest at this time. 


a ee 


To the Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—In reviewing my book on ‘‘ Town Planning,’’ you have 
made a statement which I should like to take the opportunity of cor- 
recting—viz., that you would like to have seen a tribute to Lord Norton. 
His work is very much appreciated in Birmingham, and you will find, 
I think, that I have made reference to it on page 25. I should not like 
it to be thought that I did not recognise the work of pioneers such 
as he was.—Yours truly, 


ince G. CapBury, JUNR. 
Birmingham, February 27th, 1915. 


| T is a delicate task, and perilously near a breach of hospitality, 

for the lover of a foreign country to take sides in its domestic 
politics. Acute, too, as they may be for those concerned in them, 
party crises do not usually stir the pulse of strangers. Not many 
friends of France, or Italy, or Germany, have been tempted in our 
lifetime to become partisans in their internal struggles. There are 
times, however, when the personality of a man, or the working out of 
an ideal, are so dominating that to the stranger they become bound 
up with his love of the country itself. In the days of the struggle 
for liberty, no lover of Italy felt ashamed of identifying himself 
with Cavour or Mazzini, and so it is that, without scruple, a Phil- 
Hellene to-day may avow himself a Venizélist. 

It is not merely that we in England and France have a right 
to take sides in this quarrel, considering that it is in our cause 
that it is fought. Even if the crisis were no concern of ours, we 
should each of us feel the defeat of Venizélos as something of a 
personal disaster. We had known, many of us, before Venizélos 
came to Athens in igog, that Greece was on the eve of a 
Renaissance. We found it difficult, however, to persuade others 
to believe us. When educated Greeks like Paul Melas threw 
themselves into the revolutionary movement in Macedonia, the 
English public saw in it nothing but one more unworthy attempt 
to thwart the aspirations of Bulgaria. It was not seen that the 
struggle to reassert the Greek claim to its inheritance marked a 
willingness to face danger, a love of action, that were new to 
modern Greece. The popular movement of 1909, and the pro- 
gramme of the Military League, were criticised as one further 
instance of vapouring Chauvinism, and Greece was advised to seek 
her salvation by more patient methods. The fact that the League 
stood for a general attack on corruption and sinecures was ignored. 

Nor is it unfair that popular opinion throughout Europe should 
then give Venizélos credit for the Greek Renaissance. He could 
have done little if the seeds of new life had not been there; but 
they would never have borne fruit without him. The Greek Army 
is rightly proud of its two successful wars, but its efficiency as a 
fighting machine is due to Venizélos, and it is his diplomacy that 
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gave it good allies and its chance of victory. It was Venizélos who 
saw that French military methods would best appeal to the Greek 
temperament. The change effected by General Eydoux in the 
Greek Army cannot be exaggerated, but it would never have been 
carried through if Venizélos had not suppressed grumbling with a 
high hand, and enforced every demand made for strict discipline 
and hard training. No less remarkable was the change Venizelos 
brought about in Greek public opinion when he made thinkable an 
alliance with Bulgaria. In two other incidents, one before, and 
one after the central act of the Balkan Wars, he steered Greece 
through difficulties which might have wrecked her. The first occa- 
sion was when the demand of his own fellow Cretans to be admitted 
to the Athenian Boulé threatened to bring on a war with Turkey 
prematurely, before the Balkan Alliance was ripe. The second 
was when the Greek population of North Epirus refused to be 
included in the new Albania, and there was a risk of Greece coming 
under the ban of the Great Powers in one of their brief moments 
of unity, and losing what she had won by the Treaty of Bucharest. 
In both cases popular feeling was strongly roused throughout 
Greece, and a lesser man would have given way to it. In both 
Venizélos stood firm, and in both his judgment has been 
triumphantly vindicated. 

It is this fearlessness in the face of popular pressure that marks 
Venizelos off from the many other clever statesmen whom Greece 
possesses. Men who were there remember his first speech at 
Athens in 1909, when opinion was in favour of the new General 
Assembly being permanent, and not liable to be dissolved by the 
Crown. Venizélos felt that the reform movement was already too 
much directed against the Dynasty, and insisted that the Assembly 
should be only revisionary. Again and again during his speech 
the crowd shouted out “ cuvraxtixjy” (Constituent), and each 
time he repeated the word “ dvaSewpytixjy” (Revisionary), pro- 
nouncing the last syllable not with the hard Athenian “‘ K ”’ sound, 
but the soft Cretan ‘‘—tschee.’’ It was amusing to see the 
astonishment of the crowd at finding itself contradicted by a 
popular orator! The method, scarcely tried at Athens since the 
days of Pericles, has stood the test of two general elections under 
manhood suffrage, and Venizélos retires from office with a party 
that holds 150 seats in a House of 181. 

It was therefore something of a coup d’état when, in the 
beginning of March, the King rejected his Minister’s policy of 
intervention on behalf of the Triple Entente, and left him no course 
but resignation. Of pro-German feeling in Greece there is 
practically none. The case of the Allies has been well presented, 
and from the sentimental point of view the nation is, without 
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doubt, in favour of England and France. Turkey is the hereditary 
enemy, and the thrust of Austria towards Salonika has long been 
amenace. All that can be said on the other side is that to Germany 
itself there is no actual ill-feeling, and that some personal gratitude 
is felt to the Kaiser for the part he played in crying ‘‘ Hands off ”’ 
to Austria at the end of the second Balkan War. It is when we 
come to the question of self-interest that things are not so simple. 
Greece has already passed through two trying struggles within less 
than three years. One of its principal industries is its growing 
mercantile marine, with a tonnage of about 400,000. With Austria 
put out of action, and English and French steamers largely used 
for war purposes, the carrying trade of the Mediterranean is 
passing into the hands of Italy and Greece. It is a temptation for 
the Greek commercial classes to welcome this chance of recouping 
themselves for the sacrifices of the Balkan Wars. This is perhaps 
the reason why Gounaris, the Deputy for the port of Patras, has 
felt secure enough of his own seat to risk accepting the King’s 
offer of the Premiership. 

There also exists a reluctance in military circles to engage in 
a war with Germany without safeguards. The belief in Germany’s 
efficiency, though it is most apparent in the specialists immediately 
concerned, is to be found throughout the professional classes in 
the Balkan States. The King and many of the General Staff were 
educated in Germany, but so were professors, doctors, and 
engineers. Gounaris, it is interesting to note, studied at Gottingen, 
Leipzig, and Berlin. When the University of Athens celebrated 
its seventh-fifth anniversary a few years ago, the number of 
Honorary Degrees given to Germans as compared with English- 
men was out of all proportion to the merits of the case, but was 
an honest expression of homage to learning that was known and 
had made itself felt. The people, who get their impressions from 
tradition, have an advantage sometimes over the specialist, who is 
obsessed by personal experience of his own Fach. The Greek 
peasant thinks of the war in terms of Navarino, Byron, and 
Gladstone, and believes, as one of them expressed it to his doubting 
master, that ‘‘ England never set her foot upon a rotten plank.” 
“5 AyyAla more adrnoe eis odo cavis.” He sees the long distances, 
and is not intimidated by the mushroom growth of Germany. 

It is this feeling of intimidation that oppresses the Higher Com- 
mand alike in Greece and in Roumania. The immediate danger 
which both countries have sought to guard against is a flank attack 
by Bulgaria, but in neither is it imagined that Bulgaria herself 
would move unless a German rush through Serbia were a practical 
possibility. It is common knowledge, too, that General Pau, a 
mere soldier, as he himself phrases it, and not a politician, allowed 
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himself, when in Athens, to be drawn and exploited by the Greek 
General Staff in regard to the purely military risks. His remarks 
were indiscreet in the context in which they were given, when the 
Allies had asked Greece to advance into Serbia. They were even 
more unfortunate when applied by others to the new situation 
created by the attack on the Dardanelles. 

These commercial and military considerations are specious 
enough for certain personal jealousies and ambitions to take shelter 
behind them. Venizélos is a mixture of kindliness and ruthless- 
ness. His smile, which is the first and abiding impression of him 
in daily life, is a true indication of a sunny temperament. The 
moderation of his views is the natural expression of humaneness 
and benevolence. None the less Venizélos is a man of iron, 
uncompromising in sweeping from his path incompetence and 
self-seeking. Such a man is bound to have made enemies. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that King Constantine has not allowed him- 
self to be influenced by weariness of so masterful a Minister. It 
may only be a coincidence that Venizélos had insisted, only a 
week or so before the crisis came, that the Chief of the Staff, 
Generali Dousmanis, should be temporarily relieved of his 
functions. Dousmanis had hinted in the press that the army should 
be responsible to the Sovereign as Commander-in-Chief, and not 
to the Crown acting on the advice of its Ministers. There can be 
no coincidence in the fact that at least three of the new Ministers 
have personal grievances against Venizélos. Zographos, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was the organiser of the Autonomous 
State of North Epirus, and is bound to believe that the credit for 
its acquisition by Greece has been given to the wrong man. 
Stratés, Minister for Marine, was made to resign from Venizélos’s 
Government under circumstances of great bitterness. Eutaxids, 
the Minister of Finance, was only a month or two ago defending 
his brother in the Boulé, when Venizélos had dismissed him from 
his governorship of the National Bank, on the ground that he had 
blackmailed the Government in its necessity, and refused it the 
assistance of the Bank, except at the price of concessions. 

That personal ill-will to Venizélos plays no little part in the 
present crisis, is borne out by the turn that events are now taking. 
The new Government is aware that the honest and impersonal 
objections to the policy of intervention will not bear close criticism, 
nor win the General Election that is to come at the end of May or 
beginning of June. Moderate though he is, Venizélos is a man 
of ideas and a large outlook. His imagination has conceived a 
Greater Greece, with territory on both sides of the AX.gean, gather- 
ing under its flag the millions of the Dispersion. The bitter 
persecution of the Greeks of Asia Minor during the last year, the 
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massacre of Phocaea, the crowding into Greece and the islands of 
two hundred thousand refugees, all lend point to the crusade that 
Venizélos is now preaching for the rescue of the race. There is no 
question, of course, of Greece acquiring all parts of Turkey where 
Greeks are now settled. Some of the most interesting of the Greek 
communities that survive from the Byzantine age lie too far East, 
in Cappadocia and the Anti-Taurus Mountains. The Greek com- 
munities, too, that occupy the south shores of the Sea of Marmora 
and the Black Sea, from the Dardanelles to Samsun and 
Trebizond, are probably the most important in the whole of Asia 
Minor, and they will, with little doubt, be adjudged to Russia. On 
the other hand, the western provinces of Asia Minor that Venizélos 
has reason to believe would have been assigned to Greece by the 
Allies as the price of effective co-operation, contain already a 
population of nearly a million Greeks, and have room enough for 
as many more as would care to settle in them. The territory in 
question is bounded on the north by a line drawn from the Island 
of Tenedos to the Mysian Olympus, south of Brusa, and on the east 
by a convex curve stretching from the latter point to Cape Fenéki 
on the western side of the Gulf of Adalia. A line drawn from 
Smyrna due east to Mount Sultan, where this curve reaches furthest 
east, is about 140 miles, while the average length of the area, north 
to south, is still greater. It is larger, in fact, than the whole present 
kingdom of Greece, including its latest acquisitions. It contains 
in it innumerable good harbours, much healthy upland, and the 
fertile plains of the Caicus, the Hermus, the Cayster, and the 
Meander. In classical days it was one of the richest districts in 
the world, and under modern conditions is capable of indefinite 
development. With such a prize in view Venizélos has seen, and 
the Greek nation will see with him, that the political opportunity is 
so unique and the stakes so supreme, that they are out of all pro- 
portion to the sacrifice and the risk. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the present Greek Govern- 
ment will, before the coming Election, declare for intervention, and 
that it will dissociate its policy from that of Venizélos only on the 
grounds that it has tried to make better terms for Greece. This 
view is based, not only on the exasperating negotiations about 
Lemnos, but on the tenour of a Government communiqué which 
was published on March 27th. In it the Government argued that 
the right moment for intervention had not yet come, and that it 
differed from its predecessor only in so far as it was more careful 
to avoid certain dangers that immediate action threatened. ‘‘ The 
‘ Government,”’ it goes on to say, in a sentence that will long be 
remembered in Greece, ‘‘ is working to avoid these dangers without 
‘concessions which others, perhaps, did not think inconsistent 
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‘‘ with national interests.’’ Thesremark was obviously directed 
against Venizélos, and meant that he had purposed to make 
concessions in the one quarter where concessions might be con- 
ceivably necessary—that is, to Bulgaria. Now, if Bulgaria had 
been, in fact, approached by Venizélos in this sense, the Govern- 
ment, in making such an attack, would have been carrying party 
spirit to far limits, considering that no allusion had been made to 
any such bargain in the discussions between the Crown, the General 
Staff, and Venizélos himself at the time of his resignation. But 
it would, at least, have been telling the truth, and it would have 
given Bulgaria no information which that country did not possess 
already. It appears, however, that, so far from this being the case, 
no approaches whatever had been made to Bulgaria by Venizélos. 
The scheme which Venizélos proposed to the Crown in March, 
and which the Crown rejected, was that Greece should join the 
Allies at once and alone, apart from any question as to whether 
Bulgaria would co-operate or not. With his sure insight, Venizélos 
saw that this was no time for driving hard bargains. Even the 
provinces of Asia, which he hoped to gain for Greece, had not on 
this occasion been formally promised by the Allies. His policy 
was that Greece should throw herself into the breach in a spirit of 
generous enthusiasm, his belief that the goodwill of the Entente 
and his own intimate relations with its statesmen were bound to 
ensure am overflowing reward. 

What, then, was the foundation for the Government’s attack ? 
It appears that on the 24th and 3oth of January, when the Allies 
had, not for the first time, asked Greece to assist Serbia, but 
Roumania had refused to co-operate unless she could be assured 
of the action of Bulgaria, Venizélos had laid before the King two 
private memoranda. In these he suggested that, if the Allies 
promised Greece the Western Provinces of Asia Minor, and 
Bulgaria pledged herself to neutrality, the Government should 
withdraw its objections to Serbia conceding territory to Bulgaria, 
as the balance of power established by the Treaty of Bucharest 
would still be maintained. Concessions in Serbian Macedonia, 
however, might not seem to Bulgaria sufficiently important to 
warrant a pledge of any kind. If she could secure in addition 
territory from Greece, she might be willing to go further than 
neutrality, and actually join the Allies. In this event, proceeded 
Venizélos, ‘‘ I would not hesitate, however painful the sacrifice, to 
‘* recommend the surrender of Cavalla, if thus we could ensure the 
“safety of the Greek population in Turkey, and create what may 
““be truly called a Great Greece.’ An integral part of this 
arrangement would be a guarantee by the Triple Entente that. 
Bulgaria would buy the property of all the inhabitants of the 
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Cavalla district who wished to emigrate to Greece. There would 
at the same time be an interchange of ‘‘ Nationals” in other parts 
of Greece and Bulgaria, each State buying their respective 
properties. This interchange of population and purchase of 
property would be carried out by a Commission of five, of which 
England, France, Russia, Greece, and Bulgaria would each 
appoint one member. The actual cession of Cavalla would only 
take place at the end of the war, and when all these conditions had 
been fulfilled. In this way the ethnological problem of the © 
Balkans would be solved, and a permanent Balkan Federation or 
Alliance established, which would allow the various States to 
devote themselves to the work of economic and social development, 
without being absorbed almost exclusively in strengthening their 
military resources. The frontier of Greece on the side of Bulgaria, 
which would be admittedly weakened by the loss of Cavalla, could 
be partly re-established on the North by the compensatory cessiom 
to Greece by Serbia of a small district in the neighbourhood of 
Doiran and Gevgelé. The argument of the General Staff that 
the expansion of Greece in Asia Minor would mean its weakening 
in Europe, was unsound. Greece had proved, by her administra- 
tion of Macedonia, that she was capable of rising to a situation. 
The goodwill of the Allies and the friendly arrangements with 
Bulgaria would render danger from that quarter illusory for 
several years. At the end of that time, the development of the 
resources of Asia Minor would make Greece too strong to fear any 
such danger. “It will be the privilege of your Majesty,”’ 
Venizélos concluded, ‘‘ You who are still happily in the prime of 
‘“‘your manhood, not only to create by your sword the Greater 
‘* Greece, but to consolidate your military successes by effectively 
‘‘organising the new Empire. It will be yours to leave to the 
‘* Crown Prince, your successor, when the fulness of time is come, 
‘*a record of work supremely great, such as has been granted to 
‘‘few Kings to accomplish.’’ 

The suggestions, however, contained in these memoranda never 
bore fruit, as only a few days later Bulgaria concluded a loan in 
Berlin, and seemed to have definitely cast in her lot with Germany. 
Gotinaris and his friends were guilty, not only of bringing an 
irrelevant matter into discussion in order to score a party triumph, 
but of making a fatal admission to Bulgaria of the price that Greece 
might be induced to pay. No further detail could make the secret 
clearer to Bulgaria than the Government communiqué had already 
done. In challenging the Government to produce its evidence, and 
finally in himself publishing the text of the two memoranda, 
Venizélos was not, like his opponents, betraying national secrets 
to a hostile country. 
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Whether or no it would have been his highest wisdom to refrain 
from answering at all, is hard for an Englishman to judge. Our 
temperament admires reserve like that of Sir Robert Peel, who, 
when Disraeli boasted in the House that he had never asked for 
office, was contented to express his surprise, and never hinted that 
he had in his possession at the time the letter in which Disraeli 
had actually made such a request. We must remember, however, 
the full implication of ‘‘ Pro-Bulgarian’’ in a country that has 
known the horrors of the second Balkan War. Venizélos may 
realise better than we do that such a cry, once started, with a 
General Election imminent, could only be killed by a full state- 
ment of his argument. In any case the publication of the 
memoranda led toa new catastrophe. Venizélos stated that the King 
had approved the memoranda and authorised him to act accord- 
ingly, but that the Berlin loan had necessitated a change of policy 
before any negotiations could be opened with Bulgaria. The new 
Government published a denial that the King had ever given such 
authorisation. Venizélos appealed personally to the King to 
repudiate this statement. He received no satisfactory answer, and 
decided to retire from public life. 

That, matters having reached this pass, Venizelos made the right 
decision, there is no doubt. If he had stayed, and fought the 
General Election against the Crown, his return to power would 
have placed the King in an impossible position. His absence from 
the party struggle will soften the bitterness of controversy, and may 
open the way to ultimate recall. King Constantine is no ordinary 
Royal personage. With his easy democratic manner, his com- 
manding figure, and his ability as a leader in the field, he could not 
be humiliated without the nation as a whole suffering. It is early 
to talk of reconciliation, and it may be necessary that much should 
happen before such a thing becomes practical politics. In the 
meantime, it is improbable that the new Government will succeed 
in getting better terms from the Allies than Venizélos would have 
done. It is doubtful whether it will even persuade the electorate 
that it has done so. The one thing that can be said with certainty 
is that in the eyes of Europe Venizélos is the greatest asset Greece 
has possessed since she became a kingdom, and that it will be 
many years before his successors win, as he has done, the implicit 
confidence of the statesmen and the people of England and of 
France. 


RonALD M. Burrows. 


DiESPOPECAN Death hUBELLIGERENTS. 


THE NEW SOVEREIGN PONTIFF. 


INCE the sultry summer day on which, nearly fifteen hundred 
years ago, the Tuscan Deacon Leo was raised to the chair 
of St. Peter, no Pope has been confronted with a more delicate 
task than Benedict XV. To Leo the Great fell the arduous mission 
of curbing and sobering one of the greatest of human monsters, 
Attila, who, having razed the towns of Venice and Lombardy, was 
marching against Rome with the purpose of subjecting it to a like 
fate. The Pontiff sought him out, and by dint of suasion, 
intimidation, and that valuable magnetic quality which enables 
real leaders of men to win sympathies and impose their will on 
their fellows, he worked a psychological miracle. Benedict XV. 
was expected by many to attempt a similar feat, and check the 
lawless frenzy of Attila’s admirer and imitator, Wilhelm II., whose 
unbridled hordes had invaded Belgium, laid waste its cities, burned 
its shrines, hewn down hundreds of its unarmed people, and 
perpetrated nameless outrages. But the times have changed, and 
men are changed with them. Those who awaited the working of 
this miracle were men of little faith. 

The Sovereign Pontiff has addressed himself to a different 
problem, which, it is fair to say, if solved speedily and adequately, 
would involve the satisfactory settlement of the first: he has set 
himself the task of making peace between the belligerents—an aim 
lofty enough to appeal to the noblest, and most generous ambition, 
but unhappily beyond the range of individual effort. Peace will 
be desirable only when it promises to be lasting. Were it con- 
cluded without the complete destruction of Prussian militarism 
by the Allies, the latter state of Europe would be worse than the 
former. For such a peace could be but a truce, and the war that 
ended it would exceed in blood-curdling savagery the appalling 
crimes that characterise the present clash of peoples. This propo- 
sition will not be gainsaid by either group of combatants. It is 
self-evident. And between two tremendous evils no statesman 
would deliberately choose the greater. And the present Pontiff is 
looked upon as a statesman. 

Cardinal della Chiesa came to the pontifical throne with the 
reputation of a consummate diplomatist, and was credited with a 
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degree of political insight and foresight unmatched in the College 
of Cardinals. We may take it that the reputation was deserved. 
For besides natural aptitude he possessed considerable acquire- 
ments and valuable experience. Descended from an ancient 
patrician family of Genoa,* Giacomo della Chiesa was educated in 
his native city, where he studied law and graduated at the 
University. By his own choice, already fixed at the age of thirteen, 
he entered the Church, took his degree in theology, and was 
finally received into the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, where he 
was initiated into the methods of diplomacy. The ease and rapidity 
with which he assimilated the subjects taught, and his skill in 
utilising the knowledge acquired, attracted the notice of Cardinal 
Rampolla, who had passed through the same college. When 
Rampolla was appointed Nuncio in Madrid, he invited Dr. della 
Chiesa to accompany him as Secretary, and in this capacity the 
young priest had an opportunity, which he utilised to the full, of 
familiarising himself with the modes of thought, the tactics, and 
the methods of his eminent chief, whose trusted confidant he soon 
became. Promoted in 1887 to the post of Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Rampolla took Monsignore della Chiesa for his private 
secretary, and later on Leo XIII. testified his appreciation of his 
services by appointing him adjoint State Secretary. Tact and 
resourcefulness were among the gifts which enabled him to justify 
the confidence and evoke the recognition of his chiefs. 


CHARACTERISTICS “OF TRE—POPE: 


The thirteen years during which Monsignore della Chiesa dis- 
charged the interesting duties of this office, which brought him into 
daily contact with many men of mark in the world of politics, 
letters, and science, constituted the most interesting period of the 
reign of Leo. After this Pontiff’s death, and Rampolla’s retire- 
ment, della Chiesa continued for a time at his post under Merry 
del Val, but was soon consecrated Archbishop of Bologna, in 
succession to Cardinal Svampa. During the seven years that still 
had to lapse before he donned the tiara, he remained at Bologna 
in relative repose, far from the intrigues of diplomacy, and without 
scope for the exercise of his diplomatic talents. His election to 
the chair of Peter was plausibly construed by many as a proof that 
the Conclave, conscious of the gravity of the international con- 
juncture, was anxious to have at the head of the Church a statesman 
rather than a pious priest or a careful administrator. And for this 
réle della Chiesa had no rival. 

One needs but slight personal acquaintance with the man to 
acquire the impression which closer relations are said to confirm, 


* Giacomo della Chiesa was born on November atst, 1854. 
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that he is endowed with some of the essential characteristics of the 
political pilot. A shrewd observer, his easy self-control, un- 
flinching perseverance, indomitable will, inaccessibility to 
extrinsic influences, and practical knowledge of men confer on him 
advantages which his consummate tact enables him to fructify. 
Mindful of these qualifications, Rampolla, when Secretary of 
State, employed della Chiesa on missions of delicacy calling for the 
most consummate tact, and it is asserted that at times the powerful 
Cardinal, when desirous of taking a step to which Leo XIII. was 
known to be opposed, was wont to send his private secretary to 
clear the ground, prepare the Pontiff for what was coming, and 
disarm his opposition. We are also assured that success invariably 
crowned his efforts. ‘*‘ Has the Cardinal given you his view on 
“this matter? ’’ the Pope would ask. ‘‘ No, Holy Father, he 
“‘reserves that for your ears.’’ ‘‘ Then you do not know how he 
“regards it?’’ ‘‘I do not know, Holy Father, but if I may 
““venture to draw an inference from his judgment on kindred 
““ questions which are essential elements of this one, I should say 
““that he would look upon it somewhat in this way.’’ And then 
followed a masterly exposé of the problem set in the light of a whole 
coherent system, and a closely reasoned plea for the decision to 
which his chief had come. And before he left the audience chamber 
he had broken down opposition and achieved his purpose. It 
remained for Rampolla only to knock at an open door. 

The world paid little attention to Vatican affairs during the 
illness of Pius X. and the deliberations of the Conclave which 
elected his successor. Its interest was absorbed without residue 
by the war. Moreover these deliberations were secret in a stricter 
sense than those of any previous election because known 
only to the Cardinals who are forbidden to disclose them under 
pain of ex-communication. Consequently the revelations on the 
proceedings made by certain Italian writers* have no claim to 
serious consideration. It was only when the new Pope began to 
strike out a line of action which evidenced his resolve to play the 
part to which his eminent and untrammelled position entitled him, 
that his action and inaction were placed, so to say, under a 
microscope and sharply criticised mainly by the Catholics of the 
allied nations. 


THE VATICAN AND THE ITALIAN STATE. 


The first of the objects of his concern was his attitude towards 
Italy, a country which although largely Catholic is governed on 
lines which lie outside the Roman Church and possesses interests 


* By G. Quadrotta, for instance, in a recent book written with a certain Christian- 
democratic and anti-Papal bias. 
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some of which run counter to claims still upheld by the Holy See. 
Even under ordinary circumstances, therefore, the utmost care 
is requisite on the part of a Pontiff to enable him to steer clear of 
the difficulties which beset his path. Pius X., a God-fearing, 
kind-hearted priest, was content to adhere with due emphasis to 
the principles that had guided his predecessors and to enjoin on 
his flock the duty of doing likewise, and having discharged this 
duty to let things political take their course. His successor struck 
out a different line. He showed himself more pliant, but without 
sacrificing any of the essentials. He has indeed been praised by 
some Italians for the tactful lukewarmness with which according 
to them he asserted the claims of the papacy to the temporal power 
regarding them as a hollow form. I am unable to put this con- 
struction upon the Pope’s utterances, or, indeed, to imagine any 
Supreme Head of the Church formally giving up the point or 
allowing the claim to lose its validity for lack of assertion. The 
Sovereign Pontiff is the Chief of an institution which is among 
the oldest and most cohesive that the world has seen, and one of 
its contentions is that it alone has escaped the operation of the 
law of evolution: it has never changed in dogma or other essentials. 
Now whatever opinion one may hold on this point, there can be 
no doubt that conservatism, if not in form at least in substance, 
is one of its salient characteristics, and the chief of such an 
organisation must necessarily mirror forth in his public acts the 
typical qualities of the body he governs. From a granite rock one 
May reasonably expect solidity but we should go elsewhither in 
quest of elasticity. 

It is true that Benedict XV. in his Encyclical Ad beatissimi 
made use of a milder form of reminder than his two predecessors. 
While these alluded to the right of the Holy See to Rome, he 
merely invoked the right of all Catholics ‘‘ to feel assured that 
““ their common father is independent of every human power in the 
““ exercise of his apostolic ministry.’’ But only the shell is differ- 
ent, the kernel is the same. It isa case of suaviter in modo fortiter 
in re. If there were any doubt about this it would be dispelled by 
another papal utterance which leaves nothing to be desired on the 
score of precision. “‘ To the desire of a speedy peace among nations 
““we join also the desire for the cessation of the abnormal con- 
** dition in which the Head of the Church is placed and which is 
“in many respects very harmful to the tranquillity of the people 
“themselves. Against this condition we renew the protest which 
‘““our predecessor, moved not by human interests but by the 
“‘ sacredness of duty, raised more than once, and we renew them 
“for the same reason, namely in order to uphold the rights and 
“‘the dignity of the Apostolic See.’’ 
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SUAVITER IN MODO. 


But while thus inflexible in matters which he deems vital to the 
Church or his own office Benedict XV. is full of consideration for 
the susceptibilities of the State in close contact with which he must 
live and work and on the posture of which so much depends for 
both. Having taken up a strong position in respect of the great 
principles he refuses to haggle about details. He is a political 
realist not a doctrinaire. When he can yield a point he does so 
spontaneously, gracefully. And in the conflict between science 
and religion his conduct is guided by the same leading motives as 
in the conflict between Church and State. To the politico-scientific 
movement which saps conceptions which he believes to 
be at the base of religion or morality he shows no quarter. 
Modernists like Professor Loisy, Romolo Murri and others of that 
school are anathema to him as they were to Pius X. But at the 
same time he is tolerant towards tendencies which claim to be 
scientific and liberal without ceasing to be Catholic. Thus he paid 
a tribute of praise to certain journals which were under a ban 
during the pontificate of his immediate predecessor, and displayed 
a friendly spirit towards members of the modernising school who 
are not to be confounded with Modernists—which created a favour- 
able impression among many Catholics who while clinging to 
Orthodoxy refuse to sever their connection with the world of 
progress and reform.* 

In his dealings with the Italian State the key-word to Benedict’s 
policy would seem to be patriotism to the extent to which he deems 
it compatible with his own paramount duties and the interests 
of the Church. Unlike Pius X., who, having begun by setting 
boundaries to the political activity of his spiritual children and 
ever after refused to be carried beyond the narrow path thus left 
open, the present Pontiff evinces a broad-minded spirit of accom- 
modation which has disarmed many of the critics and some of the 
foes of the Vatican. Thus he allowed Catholics to take part in 
manifestations in favour of the completion of Italy’s unity. Some 
of the intimates of the Vatican, Catholic leaders to whom the word 
of the Pope is law, men like M.M. Tovini and Crispolti, publicly 
declared that if the nation were drawn into the European war, 
Italian Catholics would adequately discharge their duties as citizens 
and soldiers. It is affirmed that in this event he is prepared to offer 
to the Italian Government the hospital of Santa Martha and certain 
other edifices belonging to the Vatican for the use of the wounded. 

* He recalled Baron Grosoli, a convert from Judaism, who was the soul of the 
Italo-Catholic journalistic movement but had been disavowed by Pius X. He 


has also just founded a committee for the encouragement of “the good press” 
and signified his intention of using it to the fullest. 
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All these are considerate acts tending towards the establishment of 
a tolerable outward concord between the papacy and the State and 
are welcomed accordingly. They also bear out the appreciation 
so often expressed of the Pope’s innate qualities and of his solici- 
tude for the well-being of the nation, which are nowise impaired 
even if they are sometimes called into action by zeal for the interests 
of the Church.* 


PAPAL NEUTRALITY AS AFFECTED BY ITALY’S 
BELLIGERENCY. 


Congruously with his ready recognition of realities and of the 
necessity of dealing with them squarely, he will, one may safely 
assume, spontaneously draw the practical inferences from the 
outbreak of war—if this eventuality should arise—between Italy and 
the Central Empires. So beset with difficulties and embarrass- 
ments would the Pope’s position as affected by the declaration of 
war become, that one cannot affect surprise at his fervent desire 
to see the danger averted. Peace is the native element of a latter- 
day Pope. At present Benedict XV. is a sovereign without 
territory who enjoys many of the attributes and prerogatives of a 
monarch, but only in virtue of a law passed by the Italian Parlia- 
ment which neither he nor his predecessors have accepted or 
recognised. The Parliament considering the Pope as an inter- 
national person and the Church as an international organisation 
acknowledged and ratified several of his rights and prerogatives 
and guaranteed that they would be respected by the State. Among 
these is the extra-territoriality of his palaces and grounds, the 
inviolability of his own diplomatic representatives and of those 
of foreign States accredited to the Vatican, and their right to 
correspond with their respective chiefs by means of ciphered 
telegrams. 

Now if Italy should abandon her attitude of neutrality the 
Ambassadors of the three hostile States to the Quirinal would be 
recalled. But would the envoys to the Vatican remain and claim 
inviolability and the other privileges accorded to them in peace 
time? Theoretically the answer should be in the affirmative, seeing 
that the Pope is neutral and has no quarrel with any Government. 
In practice this solution would be intolerable. Powers hostile to 
Italy watching her every movement and maintaining numerous 
spies in the country could not be permitted to have representatives 

* Benedict XV. is the first Pope since the annexation of Rome by the House of 
Savoy to allow the sacrament of confirmation to be administered to any Prince or 
Princess of that dynasty in the Holy City. This act, to which little attention was 


paid by the public, created an excellent impression at Court. One of the sons and 
two of the daughters of the King were recently confirmed here. 
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in the capital authorised to send ciphered telegrams and other 
privileged communications, and in a position to transmit to their 
native country deliberately or unwittingly information capable of 
inflicting incalculable injury on the Italian nation. The force of 
this thesis is self-evident. But what procedure, it has been asked, 
can be adopted which would be efficacious without raising other 
and awkward issues? Jurisconsults whose bias against the Vatican 
is well known argue that the answer should be sought in the 
intention of the law-givers who framed the guarantees which 
regulate Italy’s relations with the Vatican, and they add that this 
intention is to be found in the debates on the bill. During those 
debates the deputy, Corte, proposed the following amendment to 
the clause dealing with papal envoys: “‘ All the privileges accorded 
‘“to the Pope and which have reference to the Ambassadors to the 
““ Pontifical See and to the transmission of telegrams and postal 
““ correspondence, shall be suspended in event of a war during 
‘“which Italy remains neutral and in any other eventuality in 
‘“which it may seem necessary for the safety, internal or external, 
‘of the State.’”? But the amendment was rejected and the 
privileges were made absolute. Some eminent jurisconsults, 
however, contend that the right of the Chamber to suspend them 
in case of need was understood. But the point has never been 
raised, and a step of this gravity could not be taken except under 
heavy pressure. It is felt that the Law of Guarantees should not 
be modified even temporarily if any other issue out of the diffi- 
culty be available. For it would impart actuality to a scheme 
which has not been seriously mooted for years, not since a Church 
dignitary who was supposed to be voicing the thoughts of Pius X. 
suggested in a public discourse that a stable entente between the 
Vatican and the State might be reached if Italy would consent to 
the internationalism of the Law of Guarantees instead of being 
herself their sole voucher. That Italy could not without impairing 
her prestige and independence consent to an_ international 
guarantee of the papal rights and prerogatives, so long as the 
seat of the papacy is Rome, hardly needs pointing out. Nor would 
such an arrangement, if it were feasible, work satisfactorily from 
the Church’s point of view. For one thing the inevitable friction 
between the ecclesiastical and secular powers, which the foreign 
guarantees would be unable to hinder or lessen, would soon become 
intolerable to the Vatican. It is needless, however, to dwell further 
upon a scheme which cannot be regarded as within the pale of 
practical politics. But none the less the raising of this and cognate 
issues would be unwelcome to the Italian Government, which, it 
is fair to remark, is careful to extend the utmost consideration to 
the Church functionaries. 
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Meanwhile it is evident that if Italy- should see fit to abandon 
her attitude of neutrality and declare war against the Central 
Empires, the international Church and the Italian State would find 
themselves in a situation bristling with unprecedented difficulties. 
As neither the Vatican nor the Quirinal would welcome the 
necessity of invoking the aid of the professional legislators to 
dispose of these, and as the present occupant of St. Peter’s Chair 
is a man of resource, it seems probable that he will arrange 
the matter satisfactorily and spontaneously by means of an 
accomplished fact which will obviate the need of legislation. If, 
for instance, he were to induce the envoys of Austria, Prussia, and 
Bavaria to quit the Holy City on leave of absence during the 
campaign, there would be no object in appealing to the legislature 
for a temporary suspension of the 11th Clause of the Law of 
Guarantees. And although I possess no special information on 
the intentions of the Pope, I cannot heip thinking that it is in this 
way that the embarrassment, should it arise, will be ultimately got 
ridof. The current affairs between the Vatican and the two Central 
Empires would be dealt with after the departure of the envoys by 
the so-called auditors of the Rota, by one of whom each of the 
nations is permanently represented. With regard to the privilege 
of sending and receiving written communications which, it must 
be taken for granted, would deal exclusively with ecclesiastical 
problems, there should and would be no difficulty about an accord 


between two so reasonable organisations as the Italian Cabinet and 
the Vatican. 


THE POPE AND HIS WARRING CHILDREN. 


But it is when he turns from the narrow field of Italian problems 
to the vast domain of international politics that the ingenuity and 
tact of the Sovereign Pontiff is subjected to a really searching test. 
Here the methods of compromise and accomplished facts as 
substitutes for clearly defined principles are not merely useless, 
they are positively baleful. For active intervention on behalf of 
any one of the belligerent nations, as such, would be tantamount to 
the condemnation of at least one of its enemies, and the Pope, as 
the head of an international institution which must make abstrac- 
tion from all national and racial differences, cannot afford to 
depart from the ‘impartiality’? which is a necessary corollary 
of its very essence. ‘‘ The initiative of our beloved son, Cardinal 
‘“Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne . . . afforded us extreme 
‘“ pleasure,’’* wrote Benedict XV. on December 8th, to Cardinal 


* This initiative had for its object to induce the German authorities to treat 
as officers all French and Belgian priests who were detained as prisoners. 
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Mercier. Yet that same ‘‘ beloved son,’’ in his allocution of 
February 7th, said: ‘‘ We have confidence in our just cause, in our 
““ brave troops, and in our noble Kaiser, who combines in himsel} 
“all the virtues of his ancestors of the House of Hohenzollern, 
“but above all in our Lord of battles.’’ It may well be asked 
how the Pope could be expected to hurl the thunderbolts of con- 
demnation against a monarch whom his own beloved son describes 
as a paragon of virtues and the champion of a just cause, fighting 
under the Prussian god of battles. Probably never before has a 
diplomatist been faced by a task more bewildering, more hopeless 
than that which confronted Cardinal della Chiesa on his elevation 
to the Papal See. It may be likened to a political egg-dance 
over a surface so thickly strewn with eggs that there is nowhere 
space enough for the foot to rest without breaking one or more. 
There is something tragical in the Pontiff’s eagerness to come 
forward as the champion of humanity, of justice, of peace, to raise 
the papacy above the heavy atmosphere of national politics and 
racial interests into the purer regions of ethics, as contrasted with 
the extreme and harmful reserve imposed by concrete conditions 
which admit only of one-sided action. For it cannot be gainsaid 
that however the situation may theoretically justify the attitude of 
“ impartiality,’ as Cardinal Gasparri has termed it, which the 
Vatican feels obliged in conscience to adopt, this attitude is strongly 
deprecated by millions of the Pope’s most devoted children, and 
is calculated to estrange many of these from their spiritual pastor. 
For the average man has no understanding for the fine distinctions 
which must be drawn and appreciated before one can put oneself 
in the position of the Pope and realise the difficulties that beset him. 


THE DISAPPOINTING ENCYCLICAL. 


The first important pronouncement of the new Pope was 
embodied in the well-known Encyclical, Ad beatissimi, which was 
published in the Osservatore Romano of November 15th. One 
may fairly call ita programme of the policy of the Vatican dealing 
with the universality of the Church; its love and solicitude for all 
mankind; the defects of modern society which lacks the cement 
of respect for authority; the baleful influence of a section of the 
press; the necessity of healing dissensions among Catholics; the 
pernicious influence of the Modernist School; the need of thorough 
Catholic reorganisation, and of the perfect freedom of the Pontiff. 
On the subject of the war the Pope confined himself to a brief 
picture of its horrors, and the expression of his desire that it should 
soon come to an end. There was nothing to indicate that his 
Holiness had realised the fate of the peace-loving Catholics of 
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Belgium and France; the criminal invasion of Belgian territory by 
the troops of that paragon of virtues, the German Kaiser; the 
wholesale execution of Belgian priests; the insults put upon one 
of his own Cardinals; the hell let loose upon earth by that most 
conservative of Empires, Prussianised Germany. Contemplating 
the appalling human misery inflicted by the war “‘ how could we,” 
he asks, ‘‘ having become the Father of all men, not feel our 
‘* heart lacerated by the spectacle afforded by Europe, and together 
‘‘ with Europe of the whole world, a spectacle which is probably 
‘‘ the most dismal and most mournful in recorded history.’’ How 
indeed ? 

But was there nothing then, it is asked, to be said of the 
criminal conspirators who planned this abomination of desolation 
for over thirty years, and who trod rough-shod over treaties, rights, 
and solemn obligations in the pursuit of their lawless aim? If 
in this conduct there was no violation of the ethical and religious 
principles of which the Church is the guardian, there is nothing 
more to be urged. But if every principle of justice, truth, and 
humanity was violated, and violated openly and avowedly, where 
is the natural champion of right, the qualified censor of morals, the 
mentor of men for whose authoritative word the world, and more 
particularly the Catholic world of Belgium and France, looked 
eagerly? 

The French and Belgian peoples were the first to feel dis- 
illusioned by the silence of the Holy Father. On the election of 
Cardinal della Chiesa to the tiara they had founded hopes which 
were perhaps unreasonable. Welcoming the accession of a friend 
and disciple of Rampolla’s, they imagined he would at once change 
the orientation of the Vatican policy towards France and the 
Triple Entente. In France the outbreak and progress of the war 
coincided with a general revival of religion among the people, 
which was fomented by the patriotic demeanour of the bishops and 
the clergy. Some of the most brilliant French Generals were 
known to be devout Catholics. Many of the most daring soldiers 
were French priests. Cardinal Amette, the Archbishop of Paris, 
proved one of the truest exponents of the patriotism that thrilled 
all French hearts. In a word, the ground was cleared as it had 
not been for half a century, and all that was needed was an enter- 
prising Pope to have it cultivated. But Benedict XV. acted on the 
maxim that the weal of the whole Church which unites all 
belligerent Catholics in its fold must be preferred to the well- 
being of a part. Sympathy he feels for each and all, but he cannot 
allow the working of either sympathy or indignation visibly to 
influence his relations with the peoples who are its objects. He is 
their spiritual chief, not their political leader. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that the Pope’s general ideas on the 
burning issues raised by the war are derived largely from sources 
which must be described as turbid. His surroundings are 
permeated with an atmosphere in which, to put it mildly, active 
affection for ‘‘atheistical France’’ cannot thrive. It would be 
erroneous to absolve the French themselves from responsibility for 
the unfriendly currents which flow to and from the Vatican. The 
intolerance displayed by men like M.M. Combes, Malvy, and their 
political associates towards everything that smacks of religion is 
not a whit less reprehensible or pernicious than the intolerance 
shown by Philip of Spain towards everything that savoured of 
heresy. And the repercussion it has had on politics is deplorable. 
Even from the narrow vantage ground of national interests religious 
persecution is a mistake, as France has more than once discovered 
in her dealings with Italy on the subject of the protection of 
religious congregations in the East and also with the Vatican, 
where she is still unrepresented. In this connection it is impossible 
to blink the solid advantages, past and present, which Prussia is 
reaping from the moderate and conciliatory treatment which she has 
been careful to mete out to her Catholic population and their 
spiritual chiefs. 

On the outbreak of war the Allied Powers were practically un- 
represented at the Vatican. The Belgian Minister, a venerable old 
man whose diplomatic career was drawing to a close, wielded no 
influence there. Russia’s representative, M. Nelidoff, was 
tolerated, but in his quality of schismatic and spokesman of a nation 
of proselytising schismatics whose aim is supposed to be the 
crushing out of Catholicism in the Empire, his voice carried no 
weight. Great Britain as a Protestant State, and France as an 
anti-Catholic Republic, were without envoys., The Teutons, on the 
contrary, were in force. Some of the most important ecclesiastical 
offices in Rome were, and still are, held by members of the two 
nations. Germany as an Empire has no diplomatist at the Vatican, 
but Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria had sent resourceful Ministers, 
who are not content to rest upon their laurels. Prussia has, as 
long as I can remember, had her most brilliant men accredited to 
the Vatican. And Dr. Miuhlberg does no discredit to his 
predecessors to-day. 

Most of the information respecting the diplomatic negotiations 
which preceded the rupture and setting forth the position and 
the aims of Germany and her ally, reached the organs of the 
Vatican after having been filtered and coloured by these interested 
agents. And there was no corrective available. If we add to this 
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decisive fact the circumstance that the story thus told was also the 
narrative which was calculated to meet the wishes of those who 
heard it, we cannot affect surprise at the strong Germanophile 
leanings which are still noticeable at the Vatican. The Teutonic 
diplomatists bore well in mind the factthat the Pope, whatever 
personal sympathies he may foster, is the living embodiment of 
the forces of bygone ages and that these have a strong grip of him. 
which cannot be shaken off. Thus the principle of authority, on 
which he lays great stress in his Encyclical, claims and receives 
his especial reverence. And it certainly is not to such countries 
as the western democracies that he would feel tempted to look when 
in quest of props to stay it up. Respect for authority is the alpha 
and omega of Church discipline, which is an important element of 
Catholicism. And it is also among the foundations of the political 
structures of both Germany and Austria. To contribute therefore 
in any degree, however remote, to the downfall of these States and 
consequently to the uprooting of the principle of authority might 
seem, and it was certainly made to appear, an act of suicide on the 
part of the Church. Moreover, the great power in Europe 
which identifies itself with Catholicism is the Habsburg Monarchy. 
Within the boundaries of this State the Church and its institutions 
have free scope for their activity and are efficiently protected by 
the strong arm of secular power. And so long as Austria endures 
the Church may continue to thrive and dream of better things in 
retrospect and prospect, but with the disappearance of the 
Habsburg Monarchy from the rank of the Great Powers, the last 
stronghold of Catholicism among European States will have passed 
into the hands of an enemy. 


SCHISMATIC RUSSIA AND PROTESTANT... BRITAIN 
AT-THE VATICAN. 


For there can be little doubt that in the ecclesiastical mind one 
of the most formidable enemies of Catholicism is Russia. 
Schismatical and autocratic, it is believed to possess the will and 
disposal of the power to crush the Church of Rome. This belief, 
it is argued, although in need of no fresh confirmation is receiving 
much of a striking and painful character every day. History is 
there to attest Russia’s uniform hatred of Catholicism. The 
chronicle of daily life in the newly conquered province of Galicia 
contains abundant evidence that the spirit of aggressive prosely- 
tism is still rampant. The present Governor of Galicia is a 
Russian whose name has a sinister sound in Catholic ears. Was 
it necessary, Church dignitaries here in Rome ask, that he should 
depose a Ruthenian bishop and send him into exile? Even asa 
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mere matter of policy, was it not incumbent on him to defer the 
““ work of conversion ’’ until military occupation had passed into 
annexation and avoid giving to Russia’s enemies a lethal weapon 
against her and to Russia’s allies a serious warning? But if at the 
present unseasonable moment the authorities of the Tsardom 
indulge in religious persecution at such a loss of prestige to them- 
selves, what may we not expect when it can be organised without 
any risk or fear of effectual protest ? 

To these queries no answers that M. Nelidoff might have ready 
could be of any avail. His réle, I have heard ecclesiastics remark, 
was that of the advocatus diaboli. He could offer no explanation 
to people who were clamouring for reparation. Russia therefore 
finds little favour at the Vatican. There was a moment when it 
was hoped that perhaps the French Government, recognising the 
needs of the hour, would resume relations with the Pope. And 
there are men in M. Viviani’s Cabinet who would not hesitate to 
seize the opportunity. But there is also a large and influential 
body of politicians in France who contemplate the Church much 
as the Vatican contemplates Orthodox Russia, and not even the 
visible advantages of a temporary understanding with the Pope 
can move them from their position. The Church is the arch enemy 
and must be crushed, even though the ruins fall upon their own 
people. At last, at the eleventh hour, the British Government 
bestirred itself and sent Sir Henry Howard as Minister and 
Plenipotentiary Extraordinary to represent British interests at the 
Vatican. 

This mission was opportune and the work it has accomplished 
has been rapid and useful. Many of the cobwebs of prejudice 
and error have already been swept away, and a clearer survey of 
the situation as it really is has been rendered possible to the chiefs of 
the Catholic Church. It is not too much to say, in the words of 
an ecclesiastic who has an opportunity of knowing what is being 
done, that most of the results obtained by the British mission are 
all the more solid that they have not been intruded on the public 
view. Sir Henry Howard is a distinguished diplomatist and the 
cause he represents is at bottom that of all men, whatever their 
nationality, religion, or politics, who have the interests and the 
progress .of the human race at heart. But his task was 
rendered extremely difficult long before it was set him. 


PAPAL IMPARTIALITY. 


The effect produced upon Belgian and French Catholics by what 
the papal Encyclical left unsaid was immediate and profound. It 
evoked a groan of despair from laymen and clerics. On the score 
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of the alleged predominance of the elements of calculation, 
of expediency, of worldliness among the motives of Papal policy 
there had not once been any misgiving during the uneventful 
pontificate of Pius X. But after the publication of the Encyclical 
evidences of such a feeling became noticeable in France and 
Belgium. Voices were heard uttering the vain threat of a schism, 
as though zeal for religious problems had suddenly reacquired the 
intensity that characterised it in the halcyon days of cecumenical 
councils, schisms, heresies, and religious wars. 

None the less it became evident, even to Rome, that something 
must be done to appease the troubled spirits. French prelates were 
accordingly assured, and no doubt with perfect truth, that under- 
neath the cold surface of the Pope’s “‘ impartiality ’’ there flowed a 
deep and warm sympathy for the down-trodden peoples which 
would emerge into the light of day with wholesome effects when 
and how it could. This reminder was especially necessary after 
the Pope’s letters to Cardinals Lucgon, Sevin, and Mercier. For 
in the last of these epistles the Pontiff, who deplores the plight to 
which the Belgian people, the members of the Royal House and 
the clergy had been reduced, announces by way of solace that his 
‘‘ beloved son’ Cardinal Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, has 
endeavoured to have clerical prisoners in Germany treated as army 
officers. He also thanks the Belgians for their generous intention 
to collect the Peter’s pence as usual, adding, however, that he 
requests them to devote the sum thus subscribed to the needs of 
their own heroic people Comments on these utterances were out- 
spoken and in some cases harsh, but they made it clear that French 
and Belgian Catholics had expected an authoritative word from the 
Pope to convince them that their conceptions of right and wrong, 
of true and false, were not incompatible with his. 


APPEALS OF THE ‘CHILDREN TO®THEIR FATHER. 


Cardinal Mercier’s historic pastoral letter at Christmas—one of 
the few ecclesiastical documents which are likely to survive—gave 
impassioned expression to some doctrines and sentiments which 
the sanguine temperament of the French had led them to expect 
from the Pope himself. But all that the Pontiff could do was 
‘profoundly to blame every injustice by whatsoever side it might 
““have been perpetrated.”’ He felt unable to fix the responsi- 
bilities, seeing that any such attempt ‘‘ would draw the pontifical 
‘“‘authority into the disputes of the belligerents . . . hence it 
““would certainly be neither expedient nor useful.’’ But is it 
seriously disputed, Catholics asked, that the Belgians were the most 
pacific nation in Europe, were absolutely neutral, and that their 
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territory was invaded in violation of treaties and of right? Did 
not the Imperial Chancellor himself avow this in public? Has the 
Papal See ever had such conclusive evidence of the persecution of 
the Ruthenian Uniates under the Russian Minister Makoff as of 
the wrong done to Belgium? And is it too much to expect that 
this wrong should be disapproved by the guardian of public 
morality? Pope Benedict’s hypothetical condemnation of injus- 
tice, it was complained, is a blow in the air. It deals with 
abstractions and therefore fails to grip the heart, to stir the 
conscience, to awaken the emotions that prompt healing action. 
It is beyond the region of time and space. Of the concrete mani- 
festations of savagery and crime, of the criminals whose corrosive 
influence might yet be thwarted or checked, of the tempest of 
brutal passions which a word of stern reproof might allay, he seem- 
ingly takes no thought. A literary French Catholic, one of the 
disillusioned with whom I was once talking the matter over, 
summed up these judgments in a phrase applied to Coleridge: 
‘““ The Pope talks like an angel and does—nothing.”’ 

‘“ What perturbation must not the faithful of Belgium feel,”’ 
writes M. Roland de Maris, ‘‘ when they call to mind the moving 
‘‘ appeals addressed by the Holy See to the nations every time that 
*“ the Christians were maltreated in the East? But now the Vatican 
‘“ does not venture to protest when Catholics are being murdered, 
“priests tortured, and a Cardinal Archbishop in Belgium is being 
‘“hindered from freely discharging his religious mission. Perse- 
‘“cution and crimes therefore are less heinous when committed by 
‘“ Christians against Christians.’”’ Even the Catholic Belgian 
journal Le Siecle XX. reproached the official Vatican organ, the 
Osservatore Romano, with partiality towards Germany to the 
detriment of Belgium. M. Charles Benoit, a well-known Catholic 
French Deputy who came to Rome in February, complained of the 
attitude of the Pope, expounded the reasonable expectations of 
French Catholics which he holds could have been realised, and 
said: ‘‘ French Catholics, while taking duly into account the 
‘* difficult position of the Holy See, hold that the Vatican, guardian 
‘on earth of the principles of eternal and universal morality, 
“could and should have found accents more moving to mark its 
‘*condemnation of the excesses of every kind of which the German 
‘‘ troops rendered themselves guilty in France and Belgium, shoot- 
‘ing down priests, desecrating and demolishing churches and 
‘ perpetrating other kindred misdeeds. It was not a question of 
‘the Pope’s taking the side of France against Germany. It was 

‘* open to the Pontiff to abstain even from naming Germany. 
“To-day the world has cee of an apostolic utterance not of 


“diplomatic innuendoes.’ 
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In view of these and many other more vehement Catholic 
strictures evoked by the haziness of the. papa] pronouncements, it 
would be idle to pretend that the attitude of the Chief Shepherd, 
however warranted it may seem from this or that particular angle 
of vision, has not worked with strong and undesirable effect upon 
the minds of Catholics of the Allied countries, awakening mixed 
feelings of surprise, misgiving, distrust. It would be unjust, 
however, to forget that the robust courage of a Leo the Great or 
a Gregory VII. is not one of the survivals of the heroic age 
of Catholicism; and yet somehow one fancies that one ought to 
find evidences more convincing than any yet afforded by current 
events that ‘‘ the breeze of the age’’ has blown in vain over the 
rock on which rests the fisherman’s chair. 


BENEDICT XV. INTERVENES ON BEHALF OF WAR 
PRISONERS. 


The Pope’s efforts to mitigate the horrors of latter-day warfare 
and to end the present conflict had the highest humanitarian 
purpose for their conscious motive. For Benedict XV. is a 
thoroughly humane man as well as a shrewd diplomatist. It is 
to his initiative that we owe the exchange of the military prisoners 
of war who were unfitted by their injuries for further service, and 
later on the liberation of those so-called hostages or civilian 
prisoners, who, having attained an age superior to 55 years, might 
also be regarded as disqualified for active work in the field. 
Thousands of the ill-starred victims of this inhuman war thus owe 
to the kindly action of the Pope their return to their own people. 
I have read two touching letters addressed, one to the Holy Father 
by the beneficiaries of this welcome privilege thanking him cordially 
for his intervention, and the other to Cardinal Gasparri, the papal 
Secretary of State, by the Bishop of Orleans. Even when I add 
that the Pope has also evinced a paternal and beneficent interest in 
the lot of the Catholics of those provinces which may yet change 
hands, the list of his good works during the present conflict is 
still far from exhausted. It is to be regretted that doubts have been 
thrown, especially by some Italian adversaries of the papacy, on 
the motives underlying this generous and disinterested solicitude. 

Thus it has been asserted that the real mainspring of this care 
for the unfortunate is the unavowed design of being represented at 
the future peace congress. The only ground alleged for this 
unworthy suspicion is the assertion that in every initiative of the 
Pontiff purely spiritual and partly political motives irresistibly 
combine and elude analysis, and that the intentions now ascribed 
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to him may reasonably be assumed to be among the latter. In 
other words, we are confronted with a gratuitous aspersion. 

But that the Pope should desire to have a voice in the councils 
of the Powers at the future Peace Congress ig so natural that 
one may take it for granted. Hundreds of thousands of Catholics 
may possibly be transferred at that international convocation from 
a Catholic to an Orthodox State, and it is his duty to take their 
interests to heart and to seek to secure their future liberty to profess 
and practice their religion. He would be unfitted for his high 
office were he to think or to feel differently, or to neglect any 
opportunity of pressing forward his claim. How this claim will 
be dealt with by the Great Powers is another matter. However 
high the value they may set on the Pope’s collaboration, and how- 
ever grateful they may feel for his charitable work during the war, 
they will feel moved to look upon his request as an effort to under- 
mine the principles steadfastly upheld by them all, that political 
affairs must be dealt with on political lines and by political pleni- 
potentiaries, and that the relations between citizens and the State 
in which they reside constitute a domestic concern to be settled by 
each Government in congruity with its own constitutional and 
statute laws. One need not be a prophet, therefore, to predict that 
the Sovereign Pontiff will not be represented at the Peace 
Conference. 


STORY OF AN INTERVIEW AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Pope Benedict’s eagerness for peace has recently been exploited 
by the Teutons and Teutophile organs of the Vatican with a degree 
of ingenuity which is amusing. The Bavarian Minister to the 
Vatican obtained an audience of the Pope for an American German 
named Karl Wiegand, whose name, the Italian papers affirm, was 
Frenchified into Vigrand for the occasion. This enterprising person 
had already done good work for the German cause, transmitting 
messages from the Kronprinz, Admiral von Tirpitz, Count 
Zeppelin, and other champions of Teutonism. From the Pope he 
contrived to draw a message for the American people which made 
a deep and lasting impress on the minds of the Belgians, the 
French, and the British Catholics, who are fighting for the very 
existence of their respective countries, and also for the principles 
of which the Pope proclaims himself the guardian. Sundry 
departures from etiquette acquiesced in by his Holiness before the 
audience marked the importance he was led to attach to “the 
** spokesman of America.’ The pith of the message which the 
interviewer, coached by the Bavarian Minister, received from the 
Pontiff, is contained in the words: “‘ If America avoids everything 
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‘that might prolong this struggle of nation against nation, in 
‘‘ which the blood of hundreds of thausands is being shed and 
‘‘ misery untold inflicted, then can America by its greatness and 
‘its influence contribute much towards a rapid ending of this 
‘“ terrible war.’’ 

The whole German press, which was awaiting this authoritative 
exhortation, therefore pounced upon the telegram announcing it, 
and took it as the text of unctuous homilies on the wickedness of 
the people of the United States in supplying the Allies with 
materials for continuing “this cruel war.’’ And reports are 
circulating that his Holiness has already followed up the message 
by opening his mind on the subject of peace to President Wilson, 
from whose collaboration he hopes to bring hostilities to a speedy 
close. This incident may fairly be regarded as an illustration of 
the saying that the most singular lapses are those of really 
clever men. 

Now without possessing claims to more than average 
intelligence, one can readily see that at the present conjuncture 
peace is impossible. The mere cessation of hostilities is, indeed, 
conceivable; but it would be followed only by a truce which would 
soon be broken by a conflict more ferocious and fatal than the 
present war. And that is precisely what the Pope’s well-meant 
initiative, were it successful, would achieve. Of two appalling 
evils his Holiness, with the noblest intentions, would choose for 
us the worst. A peace guaranteed only by a scrap of German 
paper would be a snare. Unhappily, among nations the only 
sanction of international law and treaties is force. If this was true 
in former times, it is doubly so to-day, when the gospel of violence 
is being not merely preached, but propagated by German 
‘““frightfulness.’” The Sovereign Pontiff may have adequate 
reasons for declining to condemn this new evangel. That is a 
matter which concerns only himself and his flock. But when he 
raises his voice in favour of a so-called peace which would have 
for its inevitable consequence the triumph of that damnable doctrine 
over the principles of morality of which he himself claims to be the 
supreme guardian, he is entering upon a domain of which the 
Allied Powers are the only recognised wardens. A plea for peace 
deliberately uttered to-day is at bottom a plea for the Teutons and 
their abominable teachings. And that the Pope should have un- 
wittingly uttered it will be regretted not only by his friends outside 
the Church, but by millions of his faithful children within the fold. 

This war we are waging is not merely a war between nations. It 
is also a conflict between ideas: force, falsehood, militarism, and 
frightfulness being arrayed on one side, and liberty, peace, and 
civilisation and respect for the rights of the weak on the other. It 
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is true that the papacy cannot be blamed for fighting shy of the 
imperfectly known forces and the new social conceptions which are 
rapidly approaching on the rising tide. These, however, will have 
to be faced, and every organisation, however venerable, must even 
adapt itself to the new urge of life that will ensue. But the Head 
of the Church, if he really employed the words attributed to him— 
and they have not been officially disavowed—must surely have 
allowed praiseworthy zeal for the welfare of nations to outrun the 
deliberation which adjusts means to ends. It would be unfair 
to accuse Benedict XV., as some writers have done, of a velleity to 
favour the Central Empires and damage the heretical and 
schismatical Allies. One would do well to remember that even the 
most open minds have necessarily, though often unconsciously, 
much of the bias which is an element of the atmosphere they 
breathe. And his Holiness is no exception. Among most of the 
functionaries of the Vatican the mode of conceiving the policy of 
the Teutons, long since become habitual, is on such a different 
plane from our own that it can hardly be dislodged by argument 
or evidence. Moreover, in any balancing of the Prussian against 
the Allied cause, the weight of the Church’s interest in the main- 
tenance of authority, monarchy, compact organisation, and of the 
force that gives them coherence, might easily cause the scale to 
descend on the opposite side from ours. It is to be regretted that 
among the conspicuous and influential organs of the Vatican—as 
also it must be confessed of some other Governments—one seeks in 
vain for one of those far-seeing and clarifying spirits who have 
it in them to forebode the magnitude of the upheaval now pro- 
ceeding, and tentatively to lay the bases of reconstruction. 


Ee) DILLON: 


THE RUSSIAN. VODKA, MONOPOLY, 


HE Tsar of Russia’s dramatic announcement abolishing the 
State monopoly of the sale of vodka has moved the world as 
few Imperial Edicts have done. The press everywhere has hailed 
it as a social and economic revolution, and its moral effect upon 
public opinion throughout the world, and in Great Britain 
especially, has been considerably enhanced by a certain element 
of surprise felt by those who were unfamiliar with recent move- 
ments of thought and of social and economic development in 
Russia. Asa matter of fact, dramatic and far-reaching as the Edict 
is, it is not entirely surprising for, apart from a notable quicken- 
ing of concern in recent years for a more ordered development of 
the Russian Empire’s almost illimitable economic resources—a 
concern which the late Count Witte stimulated and used—the Tsar 
himself in recent years has given several signal proofs of his 
keen personal interest in the temperance question. 

The comments that have been made upon the Edict in this 
country have, however, in the main, shown so slight an 
acquaintance with the history and details of the monopoly that a 
brief review of its scope and character may be useful. Drunken- 
ness in Russia, as elsewhere in Europe, is not a new social fact. 
It dates back to very early times, and exists as a tradition at least 
as early as the eleventh century. That it has continued in rampant 
and demoralising forms, and to an extent that is unparalleled in 
Western Europe in recent times, is due less to the average quantity 
of alcohol consumed—for it is a remarkable fact that the per 
capita consumption of absolute alcohol in Russia is relatively very 
small as compared with other countries—than to the concentrated 
form of the drinking. The Russian peasant drinks less frequently 
than do the peoples of other nations, but he drinks in larger 
quantities and in more potent forms. Further, the liquor 
which he consumes has a more disastrous effect upon his sobriety 
and health because of his low economic condition and lack of 
proper nourishment. 

The authorship of the monopoly is usually assigned to M. Witte 
and it is, of course, the fact that it was he who, as Minister of 
Finance in 1894, established it. Moreover, the actual details of the 
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scheme are, probably, to be attributed to his inspiration and 
guidance. The man strictly responsible for the re-establishment: 
of a State monopoly in the sale of vodka was, however, the 
Emperor Alexander III., who in 1885, impressed with the failure 
of the Excise system, directed the then Minister of Finance (M. 
Bunge) to draw up a scheme for a State monopoly. Fears for 
the revenue, however, appear to have influenced the Minister in 
his report to the Tsar and the project was dropped, to be revived 
and executed some nine years later by M. Witte. 

The motives which led M. Witte to establish the monopoly have 
been variously construed, not always fairly by critics of the 
monopoly, and not always frankly by its supporters. Political 
considerations at all times greatly affect judgment of administrative 
action in Russia, and, in M. Witte’s case, criticism was often 
inspired by deep distrust of his economic and industrial policy. 
That distrust, coupled with the hostility of the educated classes in 
Russia to the bureaucratic system of government, is undoubtedly 
reflected in much of the criticism directed against the vodka 
monopoly. 

No one, however, disputes the gravity of the evils which 
prevailed in Russia when, in 1894, the State vodka monopoly was 
established. The then existing system of private licence—judged 
by its social results—was one of the worst imaginable. The public- 
houses were of a deplorable character, the drink sold was badly 
rectified and shamefully adulterated, while the methods of con- 
ducting the trade were scandalous. The peasants were greatly in 
the power of the publicans who, in many cases, when ready money 
was not forthcoming to pay for the drink sold, took the clothes 
and property of their customers in pledge. Pawning, indeed, as 
a device for obtaining drink, was well-nigh universal. In many 
cases the fruits of the harvest were mortgaged to the spirit dealers. 
A report made in the ’eighties disclosed the astounding fact that 
during the previous twenty years more than two millions of people 
had drunk away the whole of their property. 

Further, the establishment of a State monopoly did not intro- 
duce into Russia a new principle. The form and regulations of 
the monopoly were new, but the principle was practically as old 
as the history of the drink itself in Russia. From very early times 
the spirit trade (and before that the beer trade also) had been a 
more or less direct monopoly of the Crown or State in Russia. 
Indeed the method of private licensing under an Excise system 
was only introduced in 1863. 

That M. Witte, in deciding to re-establish a State monopoly, 
hoped, or intended, to abolish spirit drinking in Russia has never 
been suggested. What he plainly, aimed at was to regulate 
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the sale of vodka and to prevent abuses. His statement 
to the Council of State on ‘May 5th, 1893, and _ his 
circular to the excise officials on December 22nd, 1894, 
made it clear that he looked to a redistribution of consump- 
tion rather than to arbitrary restriction or suppression as the most 
effective means of preventing excess and of reforming the habits 
of the peasantry. The method of private licensing had, as he 
reminded the Council of State, signally failed. Between 1863 and 
1893 more than ten ‘‘ organic laws’ had been issued “‘ to regulate 
“‘ the spirit trade, and to protect the people from the unhappy conse- 
‘quences of a free trade by the publicans.’’ None of these had 
produced the desired results. Under a system of private 
licensing he saw no possibility of reconciling the interests of the 
State and the interests of private profit. The trade, as then con- 
ducted, ‘‘ has within itself contradictions which it is impossible to 
“reconcile.” 

That M.. Witte was also influenced in his decision by his 
predilection for State or centralised control of commercial and 
industrial enterprises is possible and perhaps probable. Fiscal 
considerations, too, doubtless played their part. Certainly M. 
Witte does not appear to have shared the fears of his predecessor 
(M. Bunge) that the creation of a State monopoly would imperil 
the revenue. The aim being to regulate and to re-distribute the 
consumption of spirits rather than to suppress it, it was not likely 
that, with increasing prosperity, the diminution in the total con- 
sumption would be large, and any prejudicial effect which such 
diminution might have upon the revenue from excise duties would 
be counterbalanced by annexing the distributor’s profit. At the 
same time it is but fair to add that in his circular.to the excise 
officials in 1894 M. Witte made it plain that purely fiscal con- 
siderations were not to affect the administration of the monopoly. 
The same spirit was shown, in perhaps even plainer terms, in a 
‘subsequent circular to excise officials, issued by the head of the 
department responsible for the administration of the monopoly 
in 1901. 


COUNTER-ATTRACTIONS TO THE DRINK. 


A further indication of a serious social purpose is to be found in 
the fact that, coincidently with the creation of the vodka monopoly, 
there was established in the monopoly districts an elaborate scheme 
of State-aided Kuratoria, or Temperance ‘‘ Guardianships ’’ whose 
function it was to wean the people from habits of intemperance by 
definite instruction, and by the provision of counter-attractions 
to the drink shops. The scheme of work originally designed for 
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these so-called ‘‘ Temperance Committees,” and the results actually 
achieved in particular centres, such as Petrograd, Moscow, &c., 
represent by far the most important contribution which any 
modern State has directly made to the constructive side of 
temperance reform. Unfortunately, lack of sufficient funds, and 
the over-representation of the official element in the constitution 
of the Committees, have restricted the scope and usefulness of the 
work outside of the chief cities, but enough has been achieved to 
prove the positive value of such constructive work. Altogether, 
some seven hundred of these ‘‘ Temperance Committees ’’ have 
been established in Russia. They are financed partly by annual 
State grants (taken from the profits of the vodka monopoly) and 
partly by voluntary subscriptions, and by the profits of some of the 
various agencies (e.g., tea-rooms, dining-rooms, night refuges, 
&c.) established by the Committees. In some cases the communes 
or municipalities aid the Committees by free grants of land or 
buildings; while in other cases the Ministry of Finance, in addition 
to the annual grants for maintenance, &c., has made a special grant 
to particular Committees for building purposes. In 1goo, for 
example, a special grant of 1,000,000 roubles (£100,000) was made 
to the Petrograd Committee for the purpose of erecting a People’s 
Palace. In the first year (1895), when the monopoly was confined 
to four governments, the annual State subsidy was no more than 
203,400 roubles. It rose rapidly with the extension of the monopoly 
to an annual sum of between four and five million roubles 
(£400,coo—% 500,000). Unfortunately, in the economies which 
followed the conclusion of the war with Japan, the Duma reduced 
the grant to an annual sum of 2,500,000 roubles (4250,000). This 
sum, it will be obvious, is wholly insufficient to carry out in so 
vast an Empire the scheme of work which M. Witte intended the 
Committees or ‘‘ Guardianships’? to accomplish. The work has 
suffered, also, from the fact that the Committees are too largely 
composed of official persons. Nevertheless, a very considerable 
number of persons have been attracted to various forms 
of temperance work by means of the Committees. The 
official memorandum issued in 1897 for the guidance of 
the Committees lays particular stress upon their duty to 
combat the evils of intemperance by disseminating among the 
population accurate information as to the dangers of abuse. This 
was to be done especially by means of suitable literature. Just as 
the aim of the monopoly was, as already stated, to regulate and 
to restrict, but not to suppress, the sale of vodka, so the duty of 
the Temperance ‘‘ Guardianships ’’ was to wage war against the 
imimoderate use of spirits. It was not part of their duty to advocate 
complete abstinence. It is also clear that they were originally 
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intended to supervise the operations of the vodka monopoly in 
their own districts, but this work» probably owing to the official 
composition of the Committees, does not seem to have been 
seriously attempted. The chief work of the Committees has con- 
sisted in the creation of agencies designed to counteract the attrac- 
tion of drink. Among these agencies tea-houses or tea-rooms, 
cheap restaurants and dining-rooms, night refuges, reading-rooms, 
lectures, concerts, theatrical performances, public fairs, galas, &c., 
have taken a prominent place. This is not the place to describe in 
detail the work which the Committees have accomplished since 
1895; that would require a separate article; but it may fairly be 
said that while the lack of adequate funds has greatly restricted 
‘the work of the Committees in a large number of the districts 
covered by the monopoly, the results in particular areas have fully 
justified a notable step in constructive statesmanship. In 
Petrograd, especially, remarkable results have been achieved. The 
scheme of work undertaken by the Committee has been of an ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive character, and its institutions include (a) 
the People’s Palace, a magnificent building for the erection of which 
a special grant of £100,coo was made by the Finance Minister, in 
which a widely varied scheme of recreational and educational 
agencies is carried out; (b) the Petrowski-Park, admission 
to which is free, where public fairs, open-air theatrical 
performances, concerts, acrobatic and conjuring entertain- 
ments, children’s games and workshops, and _ illustrated 
lectures, together with a reading-room and library, soup 
kitchen and tea-room, &c., are among the agencies provided; (c) 
the Old Glass Manufactory, a disused factory now converted into 
a popular social centre; and (d) the Taurischer, Wassiliostrowski, 
and Katharinenhofer Gardens, in each of which a very attractive 
scheme of activities, including open-air concerts, fairs, summer 
and winter theatres, dancing, lectures, children’s games, 
&c., with skating and tobogganing in the winter, is carried on. In 
addition the Committee have established several Ambulatoria 
for drunkards under the charge of Dr. A. L. Mendelssohn, a 
specialist in nervous diseases and psycho-therapeutics. 

Dramatic, and similar entertainments play an important 
part in the programme of the Petrograd Committee. This 
has been the case from the beginning, and experience has 
certainly justified the Committee. In a period of thirteen years, 
no fewer thar 56,672,689 persons visited the Commitiee’s theatres. 
The choral classes, also, have been remarkably successful, while 
the children’s play games have been highly popular. It is claimed 
that the many-sided work of the Committee has had an appreciable 
effect in diminishing the consumption of spirits in the districts 
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concerned, and detailed statistics for the areas coming under the 
direct influence of the various institutions give colour to the claim. 

The work of the Petrograd Committee must not, however, be 
taken as typical of the work accomplished by the seven hundred 
Committees scattered throughout ‘the Russian Empire. It is 
admittedly far in advance of what has been accomplished elsewhere, 
although in Moscow and in some other cities extremely valuable 
results have been achieved by similar efforts.* The history of the 
Petrograd Committee’s work does, however, show the important 
results that lie within reach of wise constructive effort of this kind, 
and its substantial success, due in part at least to the initiative 
and material support of the late Count Witte, suggests a caution 
to those who have been tempted to regard the establishment of 
the vodka monopoly as a purely fiscal device. 


CHARACTER AND SCOPE OF THE MONOPOLY. 


Considerable misapprehension appears to exist in this country 
as to the scope and character of the Russian vodka monopoly. It 
is important, therefore, to state that the monopoly is not concerned 
with the manufacture (i.e., distilling) of spirits, although the 
distilling industry is controlled by rigid excise laws, but is solely 
concerned with the rectification and sale of vodka. Distilling in 
Russia has continued in private hands, subject to certain restric- 
tions as to output. The State (through the Ministry of Finance) 
purchases from the distilling companies the raw spirit that is 
required in each province, and it is then rectified and purified 
under State supervision, partly in State rectifying establishments, 
and partly by private rectifiers at a fixed charge. Elaborate pre- 
cautions are taken to secure strict purification. Each monopoly 
district (i.e., province) has a chemical laboratory in which the 
purity of the spirit delivered is tested, and there are in addition two 
central laboratories (one at Petrograd and one at Moscow) to super- 
vise and control the work of the provincial laboratories. Whatever 
defects in other directions the monopoly system may have 
possessed, it is undeniable that it effected an enormous improve- 
ment in the quality and purity of the vodka sold to the peasants. 
The number of places of sale, which were severely simple and 
uninviting establishments, is, or rather was, fixed by the 
Minister of Finance, and the sites of the shops were 
chosen by the Department of Indirect Taxes in consulta- 

* An important factor in the success of the Committees in the larger cities has 
been the relatively large financial aid they have received from State grants and 
subsidies. In Petrograd, for example, in addition to substantial grants for capital 
expenditure, the Committee received an annual subsidy of £50,000. The Moscow 


Committee, again, received an annual subsidy of £30,000. Many of the Provin- 
cial Committees, on the other hand, have received no more than £5,000 per annum. 
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tion with the Governor of the province. The salesmen 
were carefully chosen and had no financial interest in 
their sales. Vodka was sold in sealed bottles, at prices which 
were uniform throughout the country, for ‘‘ off’? consumption 
only. The bottles were in five different sizes, ranging from one- 
fourth of a vedro (about two-thirds of a gallon) to 1-200th of a vedro 
(about one-ninth of a pint), the last-mentioned size being the one 
principally sold. The quality, contents, and price of the vodka 
(as well as the price of the empty bottle, which was returnable at 
the option of the purchaser) was in each case plainly labelled. Each 
shop was divided into two parts by a grating in which was a 
window through which the money and liquor were passed. The 
public part of the store contained no furniture, the rules requiring 
the customer to leave the premises immediately he had received 
his sealed bottle of vodka, It was forbidden to open the bottle on 
the premises. 

While, however, the Russian Government possessed what was 
virtually a complete monopoly over the supply of vodka (but 
not other spirits, such as cognac, whisky, &c.) for consumption 
within the monopoly areas, it had not a monopoly of its sale and 
retail distribution. Apart from certain outlying districts of the 
Empire, in which the monopoly had not so far been introduced, 
the State spirit shops represented only a proportion of the shops 
in which vodka and other spirits were sold in the monopoly areas, 
while there were, in addition, quite outside the State monopoly, a 
large number of beer and wine shops. 

The total number of spirit shops in Russia (in the last year for 
which official statistics are available) was 61,376, as compared with 
114,963 in 1894, the year in which the monopoly was authorised. 
The new system, whatever its defects, did undoubtedly effect a 
sweeping reduction in the number of spirit shops. In the provinces 
under the State monopoly, there were altogether 54,917 spirit shops, 
or one shop to 2,664 inhabitants. Only 26,971, or less than one- 
half of these, were State shops. The rest were privately managed 
establishments (i.e., restaurants, buffets, wine cellars, ordinary 
liquor stores, &c.), which bought the vodka from the Government 
stores at the ordinary prices and sold on commission. The com- 
mission paid was very small, amounting, outside of five cities, 
to only 20 kopeks (5d.) per vedro (2°70 imperial gallons). In 
Petrograd, where the highest commission was paid, it amounted 
to 40 kopeks (10d.) per vedro. A large proportion of these private 
establishments sold for consumption on the premises but, except 
in the case of certain first-class restaurants, which paid a high 
licence duty for the privilege of selling vodka by the glass, they 
could only sell the monopoly vodka in sealed bottles at the ordinary 
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Government prices. Contrary to general belief in this country, it 
is the fact that the number of State vodka shops had in recent years 
steadily declined, until there were 2,000 fewer last year than in 1904. 
On the other hand, the number of private establishments selling 
vodka on commission had increased by over 7,000 in the same 
period. The sales of the monopoly vodka (as distinct from liqueurs, 
cognac, imported spirits, &c., which are not monopolised) in the 
private establishments were, however, relatively small, amounting 
to not more than about one-tenth of the whole. In addition to these 
spirit shops there were in Russia some thousands of privately 
managed wine cellars and other liquor stores where wine and 
fermented liquors only were sold. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the so-called State ‘‘ liquor 
‘“monopoly ”’ in Russia was decidedly limited in its scope. 


RESULTS OF MONOPOLY. 


So much for the character and scope of the monopoly. What 
of its working results? These are by no means easy to estimate. 
In the first place, the statistical information available, although 
voluminous, iS in some important respects imperfect, and 
invariably belated. Secondly, the Budget statements upon which 
popular judgment, especially in this and in some other foreign 
countries, is commoniy founded, are more or less misleading as 
the liquor revenue estimates include items which are not part of 
the vodka monopoly proper. Lastly, as already stated, much of the 
admittedly widespread criticism of the monopoly in Russia is, or 
was, inspired by political and anti-~bureaucratic considerations. 
The further fact that the institution of the monopoly robbed the 
rural communes of licence revenues, and, in some cases, of the 
profits of a ‘‘ municipalised ’’ vodka traffic, did something also to 
add to its unpopularity. Taking the statistical and other evidence 
available, it is at least open to doubt if the view of the monopoly 
commonly taken in this country is a just one. The assumption 
underlying nearly all the references to the monopoly recently 
made in this country is that, by its operations and influence, it 
has greatly encouraged and increased the consumption of spirits 
in Russia, and has debased the peasantry in the interests of the 
Treasury. The justification for this assumption is certainly hard 
to find. That the establishment of the monopoly did not, in the 
long run, lead to a reduction in the amount of vodka previously 
consumed must be accepted as certain, At the same time, apart 
from the automatic aggregate increase due to the growth of 
population, there has not been the increased consumption that is 
often alleged and commonly assumed. Further, such relatively 
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small increase in per capita consumption as has taken place has 
occurred chiefly within the last few years (i.e., since 1904), and 
much of it, by general admission, has been due to exceptional 
causes, especially social and industrial unrest. The revolution, 
among other things, admittedly led to increased spirit drinking. 
That the increased per capita consumption was due to the monopoly 
is, however, difficult to believe in view of the greater restrictions 
and lessened facilities which marked the history and administra- 
tion of the monopoly. It is not easy, for instance, to see how 
a sweeping and progressive reduction in the number of spirit shops, 
and a drastic change in the character of the places of sale, to 
say nothing of increased sale prices and the abolition of sales on 
credit, could encourage and stimulate consumption. Prior to 
the inauguration of the monopoly, the consumption of spirits, it 
is true, under the pressure of increased taxation, had been steadily 
declining (although the revenue from spirits constantly increased) ; 
but a comparison of the statistics of spirit consumption in the areas 
where the monopoly was not at first introduced, with those of the 
districts in which the monopoly was already established, shows 
very clearly that the downward tendency had been checked, and 
an upward curve had manifested itself quite apart from the 
‘monopoly .* 

The popular impression of greatly increased sales is due to two 
facts principally, namely (1) more visible drunkenness, and (2) 
increased revenue receipts. So far as the alleged increase in 
drunkenness is concerned, we have to depend entirely upon broad 
impressions and popular testimony. The police statistics which, 
in other countries, offer a broad but often misleading test of the 
increase of drunkenness, are in Russia practically non-existent, or 
at least so fragmentary and imperfect as to be absolutely useless 
for comparative purposes. That street drunkenness greatly 
increased under the monopoly system is, however, generally 
admitted. This fact by itself does not necessarily imply an 
increase in insobriety, or in the amount of alcohol consumed. 
Indeed, the actual increase in the consumption of vodka, as 
ascertained by the statistics of per capita consumption, is quite 
insufficient to account for the alleged increase in visible drunken- 
ness. A more probable explanation is to be found in a change 
in the form and methods of sale. The State spirit shops, as 
already explained, sell vodka in sealed bottles of different sizes 
for “ off’ consumption only. The former ‘‘ kabaks,’’ or public- 

*The difficulty of establishing a direct and intimate connection between a par- 
ticular system of control and the ger capita statistics of consumption is illustrated 
in the case of the United States where, side by side with a constant and considerable 
extension of prohibition territory, a marked increase in the per capita consump- 


tion of alcohol has taken place. To allege that the increase in consumption has 
been due to prohibition would be manifestly absurd. 
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houses, sold largely by the dram for ‘‘on’’ consumption.* 
Whether the change to an exclusive ‘‘ off’? sale (as far as the 
State shops were concerned) was a wise one, is a question I am 
not concerned here to discuss, but experience in other countries 
goes to show that the substitution of “‘ off ’’ sales for ‘on ’’ sales 
has a dangerous tendency to increase consumption on the part of 
habitués of the former public-houses. Certainly in Russia it 
seems to have been largely responsible for street drunkenness. 
The smallest bottle sold in the State shops contained approximately 
just over one-ninth of an imperial pint of spirit, of a strength of 
40 per cent. This quantity, consumed in the street outside in an 
undiluted form (as was the common custom), was obviously a 
much larger and more potent dram than the dram of whisky or 
other spirit sold in British public-houses. It has also to be 
remembered that, under the former system of sale, men who were 
intoxicated usually slept off the effects of their drink in the shelter 
of the ‘‘ kabak.”’ 


THE GROWTH OF LIQUOR REVENUE. 


The further matter alluded to above as being in large measure 
responsible for the popular impression that the monopoly system 
led tg a great and ever-increasing debauchery of the Russian 
peasantry—namely, the increased exchequer receipts, requires more 
detailed investigation as it happens to be particularly misleading. 
In the first place, in considering the increase in the receipts of the 
monopoly, it is necessary to remember that the inauguration of the 
monopoly was experimental and its extension gradual. It was first 
established (in 1895) in the four eastern provinces of Perm, Ufa, 
Orenburg, and Samara. In the following year (July ist) it was 
introduced into nine other provinces; in 1897, seven more provinces 
were brought within its scope; a further fifteen in 1898; eight in 
1900; and twenty in 1901. Even at the last it did not cover the 
whole of the vast Russian Empire. As the area under the 
monopoly expanded, so necessarily did the receipts. This is a fact 
not usually remembered when the growth in the receipts of 
the monopoly is referred to. 

Secondly, the figures of liquor revenue, commonly referred to as 
the proceeds of the monopoly (and so quoted in all references to 
the Tsar’s edict in this country), include considerable excise 
revenues (i.e., duties on spirits, wines, malt liquors, and licences) 
which are quite independent of the monopoly system of sale, and 

* The substitution of ‘off’? sales for ‘‘on”’ sales, although usually ascribed to 
the State monopoly system, had been ordered in parts of Russia nine years pre- 


viously. The provisions of the law of 1885 were not, however, effectively enforced 
before the introduction of the State monopoly. 
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do not accrue from the State monopoly. These revenues would 
have continued to flow into the Exchequer if the monopoly had 
never been established. Seventy-five per cent. of the so-called total 
profits (i.e., receipts less working expenses) must be deducted on 
this account. Thirdly, the figures of monopoly revenue quoted are 
almost invariably the gross receipts. To ascertain what are 
officially called the ‘‘ net receipts ’’ (which are not the same as the 
net profit), it is necessary to deduct the working expenses which, 
on an average of years, have amounted to nearly 30 per cent. of the 
gross receipts, but were (proportionately) somewhat less in the last 
few years. An official estimate of the actual net profit (allowing 
for the former spirit duties) in a recent year when the gross receipts 
were over 708,000,000 roubles (70,000,000) was 130,000,000 
roubles (413,000,000); but even that estimate was excessive, for 
the official calculations of net profit do not by any means include 
the whole of the direct charges upon the State which are properly 
attributable to the monopoly. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
State monopoly proper, as distinct from the excise revenues 
available under the former licensing system, has been by no means 
the vastly lucrative experiment which British journals and speakers 
have mistakenly alleged it to have been. Indeed, but for sub- 
stantial increases in the selling price of vodka (two of which 
occurred after 1900), it is doubtful if the monopoly proper would 
have yielded any actual net profit to the Imperial Treasury over and 
above that which it would have received under an ordinary excise 
system. Some competent Russian critics, indeed, hold that, 
allowing for all capital expenditure and for increased administrative 
and other charges properly attributable to, but not officially 
charged against, the monopoly system, it has resulted in actual 
loss. This is possibly an exaggerated view, but the high cost of 
administration and the excessive prices paid (especially in the 
earlier years) for raw spirit have conspired with other factors to 
rob the monopoly of much of its potential profitableness. 

A final judgment on the monopoly must necessarily largely 
depend upon the ideals and aims of those who investigate its* 
history and results. From the standpoint of the abstainer and of 
the prohibitionist, as also from the standpoint of the ordinary 
economist who is concerned to direct the fruits df increasing agri- 
cultural and industrial prosperity into economically remunerative 
and reproductive channels, it cannot be said that the results 
achieved by the monopoly are encouraging. While there is little 
or no trustworthy evidence that it has been directly responsible for 
the relatively small increase in the average consumption of vodka 
which has occurred in the last few years (an increase properly 
attributable to social and economic causes), it has failed to any 
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appreciable extent to arrest the drinking habit. That, however, 
was not its designed aim, which was to regulate sale and to 
encourage moderate, as against the then prevailing immoderate, 
habits of consumption. Even in this respect it seems largely to 
have failed. 

One thing, however, is undeniable. The State monopoly, with 
all its faults and defects, had this considerable merit, that it 
removed the vodka trade in Russia from the control of private 
interests and, by eliminating the element of personal profit, cleared 
the path for drastic changes. Its radical fault, as is indicated 
elsewhere, was over-centralisation and its bureaucratic character. 
In these and other respects it was decidedly inferior to the Gothen- 
burg system of disinterested local control which has achieved such 
excellent results (under considerable limitations) in Norway and in 
Sweden. To identify the Russian monopoly with the Scandinavian 
(or so-called ‘‘ Gothenburg ’’) system of disinterested control, as 
is constantly done in this country, is to confound things that differ 
essentially. It is, for instance, of the essence of the ‘‘ Gothenburg”’ 
system that, subject to central supervision and to the provisions of 
statutory law, the traffic should be locally controlled. The control 
of a monopoly trade by the State, whose revenue benefits by an 
increase and suffers by a reduction of sales, is far removed from 
the local control of a monopoly trade by a body of men who can 
have no interest in its expansion, and whose reason for association 
with it is that they may restrict sales. In the former case the 
inducement of the private trader to increase sales may be transferred 
to the State; in the latter case, if the necessary safeguards are pro- 
vided, the element of interest in sales by those who control the 
trade is destroyed. This lack of effective local control was one of 
the inherent defects of the Russian monopoly. 

At the same time it is but fair to say that in particular areas, 
such as Petrograd, where the constructive part of the scheme has 
been put into good operation by the provision of efficient counter- 
attractions to the drink shops, a large measure of success has been 
achieved. Unfortunately, the constructive part of the scheme in 
the Empire generally has been heavily handicapped by the lack 
of funds, and by the official character of the Provincial and District 
Committees. But for this the results might have been very 
different. In any case, the work of the ‘‘ Temperance Guardian- 
‘ships’? in Petrograd, Moscow, and _ elsewhere, furnishes a 
striking object-lesson for British statesmen and reformers. 


_ 


A. J. SHERWELL. 


THE WAR AND AUSTRO-GERMAN FINANCE. 


HE new taxation imposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in November last will amply suffice to provide interest and 
sinking fund for a war debt of twelve hundred millions. We may 
commend the courage of the British Government and _ the 
House of Commons in thus early tackling a problem deferred 
to a more convenient season by Continental statesmen; but 
the credit is not entirely theirs. That such a step was possible 
in this country was due to the long-established traditions of 
sound finance, and the strong and adaptable fabric of the 
British Budget, built up by generations of able Chancellors, 
from Huskisson to Mr. Lloyd George himself. However much 
room there may still be for improvement, I am convinced that the 
British Budget is to-day the greatest financial instrument of the 
kind in the world, and the history of the last few months has 
confirmed this opinion. 

In particular, the methods of British finance are the only ones 
equally fitted to deal with the conditions imposed upon nations by 
modern military demands, both in the easier time of peace and 
under the stress of war. Even in time of peace, the methods 
adopted by the military nations of Europe, more particularly the 
Germanic Powers, are such as tend to keep the State in continual 
danger of bankruptcy, the forerunner of revolution. They make it 
certain that when war breaks out the ordinary revenue of the State 
cannot be increased, or even collected in full, while the money 
borrowed for the purposes of the war must be obtained in a market 
already rendered suspicious by continual increases in the debts of 
the nation made in times of peace. Almost all the modern develop- 
ments in militarism may be traced to their ultimate origin in the 
growth of industrialism and the modern system of permanent 
national debts. When nations had to meet the expenses of war 
out of revenue and the proceeds of short, probably more or less 
forced, loans, there could be no question of employing the whole 
nation on active service. National armies, even on a war footing, 
had to be limited to the current resources of the nation, without 
indefinitely pledging those of posterity. Armaments also, and even 
the supply and expense of ammunition, were naturally limited in 
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the same way. We may feel assured that if this war had been 
financed in the way generally prevalent in Europe during the 
eighteenth century it could not possibly have lasted three months. 

The main strength of British finance rests on two things—the 
inclusion in our Budget of a great direct tax, the income-tax, which 
can be continued in time of war, and the rate of which can be readily 
increased, once the machinery for collecting it has been created, 
with the certainty that the total amount yielded by it will be 
approximately proportionate to the rate; and an unflinching per- 
sistence in the steady repayment of debt during times of peace. 
Neither of these features of our finance is very pleasing to the 
classes who mainly favour a militarist policy in this and in other 
countries. I think, however, they will ultimately be found 
necessary to any nation desiring to maintain an adequate 
military establishment, and to wage war under modern conditions. 
It is due to the fact that the century since Waterloo has been, on 
the whole, a peaceful one, broken only by occasional wars 
involving two or three nations at a time, that the ruinous armed 
peace of the last generation became possible. A century of 
peaceful industrial development had insured an abundant supply 
of surplus capital always ready to be lent on the security of national 
taxes, especially as it could usually be relied upon that the annual 
yield of these would increase with the growth of population 
and commerce. It thus became possible to finance and expand the 
armed peace, so long as it remained a peace, by methods totally 
different from ours, and radically unsound. The duty of reducing 
debt in time of peace, elementary as it seems to us, has not been 
the method generally prevailing, the United States, perhaps, being 
the only other great nation that has observed it. On the contrary, 
while our debt has almost entirely been incurred in actual war, it is 
hardly too much to say that European debts have mainly arisen 
during peace. At the close of the revolutionary wars our 
permanent debt was almost unique, but during the intervening 
century every country has got a debt too, and probably the majority 
of these borrowings have been contracted, not in war, but in 
preparation for war. Notably this is the case with the Germanic 
Powers, the German Imperial debt entirely, and the Austro- 
Hungarian mainly, being incurred in this way. 

And as long as the growth of population and trade is sufficient 
to insure an annual increase in the yield of the taxes adequate to 
pay the increase on each year’s new borrowings, and the yearly 
savings of national industry accumulate fast enough to insure a new 
surplus of wealth seeking investment in Government stock, there 
seems no definite limit to this sort of thing. That it is desperately 
bad finance goes without saying, but it is astonishing what a 
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quantity of bad finance a wealthy and expanding nation can 
support—unless some great shock comes to precipitate a crisis. 
For long after the war this sort of borrowing, we may be sure, will 
have to cease if the credit of the German Government is ever to 
be restored.* 

While Germany has thus been abusing her credit in a way certain 
to break down in a time of stress, she has neglected to provide 
herself with any source of revenue at all comparable with our 
income-tax. It is safe to say that none of her taxes can be made 
more productive, while two at least of them are certain to be much 
less productive in time of war. Excise duties must fall off to some 
extent and income from State Railways very greatly when industry 
is crippled, and the lines are placed at the disposal of the military 
authorities. In the case of Customs it is even worse. Already, 
in 1913, intelligent Germans had awakened to the futility of their 
protective tariff as a means of raising revenue. Proclaiming the 
proposal to raise 1,000,000,000 marks by direct taxation as a proof 
that the Customs tariff was a monstrous failure, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung of March 28th, in that year, says :— 


seks ‘* But this fiasco is not surprising. For England went 
through a similar experience in the middle of last century ; and we 
have only to go through it because we pay no attention to the 
lessons of history. Then England, too, lived under a system of 
absolute protection. Everything was taxed, and everything was 
dear. Yet, in spite of all, indebtedness increased, and the Budget 
deficit grew larger every year. In 1840 a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the system. It found that 944 per cent. 
of the whole tariff revenue came from seventeen taxed commodities, 
3.9 per cent. from twenty-nine other taxed commodities, while 531 
other items together produced only £80,000. This discovery was 
the end of the protective tariff system in England. Then followed 
in the next twenty years, from Peel to Gladstone, that Free Trade 
finance policy to which England owes the very life-blood of her 
national finances and the decrease of her National Debt. 


* The following tables will illustrate the difference between British and German 
methods of dealing with debt in times of peace :— 


English Debt Reductions German Debt Increases 
since the South African War. inthe same Years. 
1903 eee «+ £798,349,190 aes ae .» £144,365,000 
1904 an toh 794,498,100 ie an 38 158,625,000 
1905 508 Aas 796,736,401 wae ae Ses 163,552,000 
1906 aris a 788,990,187 neh aN Ste 180,263,000 
1907 oe ate 779,164,704 ais See ase 193,044,000 
1908 im ote 762,326,051 ee 60 As 202,860,060 
1909 oe a 754,121,309 ae SH 300 215,171,000 
IgIo Abt ey 762,463,625 Sei See abe 246,831,000 
I9QIt Ss XO 733,072,010 ts BN ors 243,674,000 
1g12 2% 724,806,428 eat 242,743,000 


Since 1912 our debt has been further’ reduced, but the German figures are lacking 
to continue the comparison. With the exception of that of Saxony, all the debts of 
the larger German States are increasing rapidly. These increases, however, may 
largely represent new assets acquired by the States. 
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““ We are exactly in the same position to-day in which England 
was half a century ago. We have screwed our tariffs up and up, 
and our revenue has got steadily worse. We must get rid of our 
tariffs if we would make our finances sound. Protective tariffs 
ruin finances, because they increase the Treasury’s own 
expenditure. ’’ 


But if the tariff was unsatisfactory from a revenue point of view 
in the prosperous time before the war, things have been incom- 
parably worse during it, while the return of peace will not 
necessarily involve the return of the Customs revenue. At the 
outset of war the protective taxes on agricultural produce in Europe 
collapsed. The belligerent nations, who depended at all on 
imported foodstuffs, suspended their tariffs with one consent, and 
even Italy, though not engaged in the war, was compelled to follow 
suit. The disturbance to trade will naturally have destroyed most 
of the revenue even from duties on imported manufactures, so that 
the amount received by the German Government from this source 
of revenue since the outbreak of hostilities must be very small 
indeed. And after the war it will be very difficult to re-impose the 
food duties; indeed, the attempt to do so might very readily be the 
cause of revolution. Certainly, food prices will be high for many 
years yet, and the case for maintaining the suspension of the food 
taxes will be scarcely less strong than that for the original suspen- 
sion itself. No department of the German revenue shows any 
adequate development to meet the coming needs of the State except 
the succession duties, which first appeared in the Budget in 1906, 
and the extraordinary property imposts of 1913. 

In the French Yellow Book, in a report obtained upon the state 
of German feeling in July, 1913, one of the forces helping the war 
party in Germany is represented to be the resentment of the Junkers 
at the pressure of the succession duties. The report says: “‘ The 
‘Junkers, represented in the Reichstag by the Conservative Party, 
‘‘wish at any price to avoid the succession duties, which are 
‘‘inevitable if peace be prolonged. At the last sitting of the 
““session which has just come to an end the principle of these 
‘* duties was voted. This is a serious blow to the interests and 
‘‘ privileges of the landed nobility.’’ It seems certain that the 
result of the war will be to compel the Junkers to submit to a very 
great deal more of the taxation which they have thus resented. The 
succession duties in the year 1912 only yielded £2,200,000. The 
total amount of the German budget for that year was £ 141,902,000. 
Of this, £38,112,000 came from Customs duties. Excise yielded 
about £30,000,000; Stamps 413,000,000; Posts and Telegraphs 
nearly 440,000,000, and Railways £7,000,000. Other items were 
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comparatively small. Assuming that the war increases the German 
debt by only £500,000,000, involving, as it will, an interest charge 
of not much less than £25,000,000, and assuming also, as we may 
safely do, that in the then condition of the money market and in the 
poverty caused by the war, the German Government will no longer 
be able to continue its practice of over-spending upon an average 
about £ 10,000,000 a year, and filling this deficit in by borrowing, 
one of three things follows: either the yield of the existing indirect 
taxes must be greatly increased, a new system of direct taxation 
must be instituted, or the expenditure of the Government must be 
very greatly reduced. A deficit on the present basis of over 
435,000,000 is practically certain. This will have to be met in 
some way or other, unless the expenditure is very greatly reduced. 
The excise on tobacco, sugar beet, spirits, and a few other things, 
would hardly admit of increase without a reduction of consumption. 
Indeed, the yield of these taxes is almost certain to be less after 
the war than before it. The feasibility of an increase of the 
Customs revenue will best be understood after an examination of 
the trade from which it is derived. As above said, Customs 
amounted in 1912 to £38,112,000. The imports of Germany, on 
which these taxes are ievied, amounted in the same year to 
4#525,000,000, divided as follows: foodstuffs, £156,000,000; raw 
materials, £4 266,000,000; manufactures, £103,000,000. It would 
be clearly ruinous to handicap German industries by imposing a 
tariff on any of the £266,000,000 worth of raw materials, so that 
the problem is how to increase the yield of the tariff by further 
imposts on £ 259,000,000 worth of foodstuffs and manufactures. 

As I have said, it will be exceedingly difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to revive, much less to increase, the food taxes. There 
remains the tariff on manufactured articles. Very likely new taxes 
may be imposed here, but there are only £103,000,000 worth of 
such articles to operate upon. They are largely things for 
which the demand is likely to fall off very much in consequence 
of the war. Poverty, not to speak of anti-English animus, will 
be enough to lessen the trade in British woollens, &c. Any 
increase in the tariff would still further check imports, so that it 
is very doubtful whether any more money can be got from this 
source—certainly only a fraction of the necessary money can be 
so obtained. 

The income from Posts and Telegraphs and State Railways 
cannot be much increased, except by the return of prosperity, and 
the same is true of Stamps, which yield about £13,000,000 
annually. The only present source of revenue which shows any 
possibility of expansion is the hated succession duty. 
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It seems certain, then, that, even if the war were to end this 
month, and the Allies were to receive no war indemnity, the 
German Finance Minister would be faced with a deficit of from 
thirty-five to fifty millions sterling, which he could only meet by 
extending the succession duties, and instituting an Imperial 
Income Tax, or some similar direct impost. It took thirty or forty 
years to accustom the British middle classes to this tax, though 
the amount was generally low, and though well-to-do people here 
seem much more willing to bear their fair share in national burdens 
than the Junkers of Germany. There, it is certain to give rise 
to the most vehement opposition. 

Of course, there is the alternative of a drastic reduction in 
expenditure. Here, again, however, the prospect is not 
encouraging for the classes in German society chiefly guilty of the 
war. Of a total expenditure slightly under £142,000,000, all but 
47,000,000 was included under the following heads :— 


ATO “4F oa ..» 447,250,000 
NV Var 223 a “sri 23,750,000 
Posts and Telegraphs Eis 35,500,000 
Railways ae ae mn 6,000,000 
Interest on Old Debts... af 12,000,000 
Repayments to States oes 6,100,000 
Pensions ee oe ac 7,200,000 


It is evident that very little can be saved on the seven millions 
for the various Government offices, the ‘‘ Reichstag,’’ and the 
national printing bill, while a glance at the above list of the larger 
items will show that it will be virtually impossible to save, except 
at the expense of the Army and Navy. Military pensions will 
certainly be larger and not less under the war, while the old age 
pensions are in Germany provided by subscriptions from the 
workmen themselves, and if they are abolished the 
‘‘ pensions fund,’’ or subscriptions for them, will disappear from 
the income side of the account. In like manner, “‘ repayments to 
‘“States’’ barely equal the amounts received as “ matricular 
‘‘ contributions ’’ from the same States. Interest on the pre-war 
debt must, of course, continue to be paid, and it is not likely that 
expenditure on railways or the Post Office could be greatly reduced 
without affecting the income derived from these services. On the 
Army and Navy it would, of course, be possible to save, but 
even if the war were to end now it is mathematically certain that 
the expenditure on these two services would have to be cut down 
to less than half its pre-war rate before the German Budget could 
be balanced in that way. . 

The position in Austria-Hungary is much worse; indeed, it 


sé 


would almost seem that some drastic reconstruction of the “ ram- 
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‘shackle Empire ’’ is necessary to avoid bankruptcy. In 1912, the 
revenues of the two States were :— 


Austria £132,22 1,000 
Hungary 81,453,000 


£213,674,000 


The debts of the Empire have been increasing at an alarming 
rate in time of peace, as will be seen by the following comparison :— 


IgOl. 1912. 
Austro-Hungarian Debt 4377770,000 519,631,000 
Hungarian Special Debt 213,299,000 274,702,000 


#591,069,000 4,794,333,000 


An increase of more than £200,000,000 in twelve years of 
profound peace, is an alarming fact, and even before the war 
Austro-Hungarian credit was shaky. In the conditions certain 
to prevail after the war—an exhausted money market, and generally 
shaken credit—it seems certain that this chronic deficit, together 
with the interest on the new debt created during the war, will have ' 
to be paid punctually, either out of new taxes or by a great 
reduction in expenditure. 

The accounts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are rather 
confusing. There are so many taxes that it is very difficult to say 
off-hand how many of them could be made to yield a little more by 
increases in the rates. About a fourth of the revenue, however, 
comes from Railways, and it is fairly certain that this can only be 
increased as the result of returning prosperity. Raising charges 
would only deter the revival, and parsimony in their working would 
be equally injurious. The Excise and State Monopolies provide 
more than another quarter, but it is doubtful, to say the least, 
whether any increases in the charges on intoxicants and tobacco, 
at any rate, will in the inevitable poverty following the war suffice 
to raise the revenue from these luxuries to the amount realised in 
1912, let alone to increase it. The Dual Empire, however, unlike 
Germany, has made a considerable beginning with direct taxation, 
while the propertied classes there probably never expected, as the 
Prussians seem to have done, that the war could be paid for out of 
indemnities exacted from their opponents, much less that it could 
yield a profit. The heavy additional taxation inevitable at the close 
of the war will possibly not come upon them with a shock of 
surprise, as it certainly will on the German Junkers. The average 
Austro-Hungarian deficit of late years has been 417,000,000, and 
assuming that no provision is made for the repayment of the 
immense debt, and that the interest for money borrowed for the 
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war is only £ 18,000,000, there will be new taxation to the extent of 
435,000,000 a year to provide, virtually all of which must be got 
by direct taxation, unless there is a great saving in expenditure. 
For it is quite certain no substantial help can be got from Customs. 
The yield of the Austro-Hungarian Customs in 1912 was only eight 
and three-quarter million pounds, the imports being £148, 200,000. 
Of the latter sum nearly half consisted of raw materials, but there 
were £ 14,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, 424,000,000 worth of partly 
and 440,000,000 worth of fully manufactured articles. Raw 
materials cannot be taxed, unless Austria wants to kill her 
industries; and apart from the fact that the tariff on such a small 
import of foodstuffs cannot possibly yield much, the opposition of 
the German element in Austria to these taxes has been more bitter 
even than in Germany itself. It will be most difficult to revive the 
food duties after the war, and the task of raising much more than 
48,750,000 from forty million pounds’ worth of manufactures 
without putting a stop to the import will not, I imagine, be very 
much easier. 

Except that the Hungarian Minister of Commerce spends about 
420,000,000 a year in his department, there is no domestic ex- 
penditure on which it seems likely that a considerable saving could 
be effected. The complication of the accounts, due to the fact that, 
while the Army and Navy are mainly provided for out of a common 
fund, there is an item of four millions in the Austrian Budget for 
the ‘‘ Ministry of National Defence,’’ makes it difficult to say how 
much the Dual Empire pays for defence. It seems, however, to be 
about another twenty millions, so that even the complete abolition 
of the Army and Navy would not save the Austrian people from an 
enormous increase of taxation. 

All the above estimates are based on the assumption that the 
taxable population of Germany and Austria will be the same after 
as before the war. Leaving out of account, however, the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of capable wealth producers by death or 
permanent disablement, this, in the event of a victory of the Allies, 
is almost certain not to be the case. The Allies may be unable to 
exact any war indemnities, but we may be sure they will not make 
themselves responsible for any portion of the debt of either country, 
even if some of its territory is taken from it. If the Slavonic and 
Latin populations of Austria change rulers, and the Alsatians and 
Poles are detached from Germany, the joint populations of the two 
Empires would be reduced from 110 to 80 millions. Granted that 
all the other expenses of Government could be reduced in like 
proportion, it will still make an enormous difference for the worse 
in the position if the huge deficits caused by the war have to be 
shouldered by such a reduced population. 
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Last autumn many people were claiming that this is to be “ the 
‘‘war that will end war.’’ Few of them troubled to give any 
reason for their faith, and people who were capable of keeping 
their heads in that giddy time were justified in regarding such 
hopes as pathetic instances of romantic optimism. I fear the idea 
of making any war a crusade directly aimed at securing eternal 
peace is only possible to the romanticist; but even the realist may 
find a basis for hope in the figures I have quoted. Whatever be 
the terms of the settlement which concludes this war, one thing 
seems evident—the financial basis on which the armed peace rested 
has been destroyed for a generation. Mr. Bernard Shaw tells us 
that ‘‘ disarmament is all nonsense. Nobody is going to disarm 
‘‘ after this experience.’’ Probably not just immediately after, and 
I should not wonder if any scheme of disarmament proposed at the 
Peace Congress were deliberately rejected or promptly broken. 
The Machiavellian pacifist would perhaps prefer that no such 
proposal should be made. It might be better, perhaps, to let 
the Governments concern themselves solely with questions of 
boundaries and compensation to Belgium and Poland, and adjourn 
any discussion on the armaments question to a Hague Conference 
to be held a few years later. In the meantime, the various rulers 
of Europe would have had time to discuss the financial con- 
sequences of the war with their subjects at home. Returning, say, 
two years later, with heads possibly wiser and certainly a good deal 
greyer for their experiences in the interval, a general scheme for the 
reduction of armaments might have a chance. At any rate, it may 
probably then be clearly seen that such a course is the only 
alternative to revolution. 


RROUGHAM VILLIERS. 


THE* UNITED STATES-OF EUROPE, 


HE Premier, at the beginning of March, likened talk of terms 
of peace to “‘ the twittering of a sparrow amid the stress 
‘““and tumult of a tempest which is shaking the world.’ But 
mischievous as talk of “‘terms’’ may be at this point, we must 
not overlook the fact that the profound emotions generated by the 
war are, as it were, a hotbed for forcing opinions upon the problem 
of the relation of nations and the conditions of stable peace. By 
great convulsions schemes and dreams are evolved for securing 
freedom from the catastrophes they produce. There is, I believe, 
solid foundation for the hope that the world will make an advance 
towards peace commensurate with the dimensions of the terrible 
relapse of to-day. The reaction may be equal and opposite. It is 
therefore specially important that from the beginning we shall 
determine the line of advance, and that opponents of militarism 
shall not lose influence by diverse counsels. The Prime Minister 
has laid down propositions with which there will be, I think, 
general agreement :— 


‘‘ The clearing of the ground by the definite repudiation of mili- 
tarism as the governing factor in the relation of States and of the 
future moulding of the European world.”’ 

‘*Room must be found and kept for the independent existence 
and the free development of the smaller nationalities, each with a 
corporate consciousness of its own.’’ 

‘* By a slow and gradual process, the substitution for force, for 
the clash of competing ambition, for groupings and alliances and 
a precarious equipoise, of a real European partnership, based on 
the recognition of equal right and established and enforced by a 
common will.’’ 


It is in the translation of these propositions into action that 
diversity of view amongst pacificists becomes apparent. Even 
prominent peace advocates appeal to force to secure the recognition 
of equal rights, and ask for the establishment of a body capable 
of compelling nations to accept the collective will of the nations. 
They are in danger of perpetuating “* groupings and alliances ”’ 
founded upon force. I have no faith in the attempt to cast out 
devils by Beelzebub the chief of the devils. It is due to an attitude 
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of mind produced by current events. The crime of Germany looms 
too large for us to judge it in its proper relation to the Millennium. 
I wish to submit that what we desire is to be attained by peaceful, 
and not by military means, and that our prime achievement should 
be the perfecting of the machinery of peaceable international 
relations, the attainment of justice without force, and not the 
establishment of a super-State to enforce its will, of a super-Navy 
to overawe Great Britain, and a super-Army to overawe Russia or 
Germany. The attitude of mind which would move Germany 
to enter a Commonwealth of Europe would of itself render un- 
necessary the super-Army; and if the disposition is absent from 
Russia, for instance, the prospect of all the rest of Europe 
coercing her does not allure me as a path towards peace. 

Can we learn anything from the schemes of the past for uniting 
the States of Europe? My attention has been called recently to 
some proposals, well known to historians, evolved by statesmen 
since the Middle Ages, and they may be equally interesting to 
others. Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, and Bourbon have troubled 
Europe through centuries by their dynastic ambitions. The ghost 
of Imperial Rome has been thrice and again embodied, and the 
Imperial idea has often been shattered, in fact if not in form, on 
some strong national ideal. England has always stood out. 
Three hundred years ago, France, England, and the Dutch 
Government were debating a plan to check the ambition of the 
House of Hapsburg, apparently then secure in its tenure of the 
Imperial dignity. Henry IV. of France was seeking for means to 
this end, and either he or Sully conceived the idea of a Federation 
of the States of Europe. The object was nominally to save Europe 
in the future from the horrors of war, but really to put Austria 
in her place. The King and his Minister were encouraged by the 
fact that their neighbours to the North and North-East already had 
serious quarrels with their common foe, and this ensured the strong 
support of Queen Elizabeth and the United Provinces. The plan, 
whose realisation was to have been Henry’s life work, entailed an 
elaborate reconstitution of the European State-system; an agree- 
ment whereby a substantial international force was set up to wage 
war against the infidels and recalcitrant members of the 
federation, and an International Senate, composed of between sixty 
and seventy members, which was modelled on the Amphictyonic 
Council, and was empowered ‘“‘ to discuss divergent interests, to 
“‘compose quarrels, to elucidate and determine all the civil, political, 
“‘and religious affairs of Europe, whether internal or external.” 
England and the Dutch Republic, together with some of the 
Italian and German sovereigns, were discussing some such scheme 
with France, when Henry’s life was cut short by the hand of 
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Ravaillac in 1610. | France, with an infant King and internal 
troubles, could no longer lead Europe on the new path. 

The Thirty Years’ War followed almost immediately ; and two 
stormy centuries began, during which religious wars, the ambition 
of Louis XIV., and the complicated dynastic disputes of the 
eighteenth century kept Europe at war until 1815, with only one 
long interval after 1714 and one or two armed truces. The only 
contribution made in this age to the problem of a stable form of 
international society was the theory of the Balance of Power, which 
was not altogether irresponsible for the wars which followed. But 
there were idealists who appealed to reason with schemes for the 
rescue of Europe from its distressful condition. In the main they 
followed the lines of the ‘‘ Grand Dessein.’? William Penn was 
eloquent about the unspeakable evils war was bringing in its train 
and the enormous benefits which would follow the establishment 
of a European League or Confederacy, with a Parliament to which 
the States would send delegates in proportion to their wealth, 
revenue, and population. It would stop the spilling of much 
Christian blood and hasten the advance of learning and wealth, 
while consolidating Europe against the Turk, and, by encouraging 
travel and intercourse, substituting for rivalry in arms ‘‘an 
““emulation in the instances of goodness, laws, customs, learning, 
“‘ arts, buildings.’’ Finally, Penn appeals specially to princes :— 
‘“ There is yet another manifest privilege that follows this inter- 
““course and good understanding, which, methinks, should be 
““very moving with princes, viz.: That hereby they may chuse 
‘“ wives for themselves, such as they love, and not by proxy merely 
“to gratify interest; an ignoble motive; and that rarely begets or 
““continues that kindness which ought to be between men and 
** their wives.” 

Twenty years later the Abbé de Saint-Pierre appeared as a 
forerunner of that school of common sense which afterwards 
developed into the Utilitarian movement, and profoundly affected 
all modern ideas. His aim was to make everything useful; and 
about the only thing for which he had no use was war, which he 
proposed to abolish. His plan was the formation of a European 
Federation after the pattern of the Peloponnesian Confederacy. He 
rejected the idea of proportional representation favoured by 
Henry IV., and eventually adopted equal representation of States 
by single delegates, who were to meet in a Senate, which would 
superintend certain common affairs and would appoint a committee 
of conciliation to be an arbitral court, before whom all disputes 
must be tried. If the trial of a dispute before this court was of no 
effect, the Senate would take the matter in hand and would pass an 
act covering the case. If this settlement was not accepted the 
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recalcitrant State would be put under the ban of Europe, and the 
other powers would unite the limited standing armies, which they 
were still allowed to maintain, and would force it to submit. St. 
Pierre wrote while the European powers were composing their 
difficulties after the war of the Spanish succession, and the reception 
given by diplomatists and warriors to the scheme was not 
favourable. Cardinal Fleury said to him: ‘‘ You have forgotten 
‘a preliminary condition . . . you must begin by sending a 
‘troop of missionaries to prepare the hearts and minds of the 
‘contracting sovereigns.’’? This illuminating remark I shal] refer 
to later. Other humane men advocated similar measures, but the 
Continent continued to be the prey of dynastic and imperial 
ambitions. For fifty years Europe behaved as if nations only 
existed to fight one another, till a sense of common interests was 
developed by the outbreak of the French Revolution. When the 
National Assembly of France proclaimed the unity of Republicans 
of all nations, and its intention of freeing them from their bonds, 
the first effect was to strengthen the reactionary forces by uniting 
them. A new and terrible danger was threatening all kings, so 
they laid aside their quarrels to meet the common enemy, and that 
unity was celebrated by the triumph of legitimacy and the sacrifice 
of the rights of peoples at Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, 
Laibach, and Verona. The affairs of Europe were now managed 
by a Pentarchy, which became the Hexarchy as soon as France 
was thoroughly purged of the revolutionary dross. The Holy 
Alliance, however, did not commend itself to England, and France 
was always lukewarm in her support, with the result that the 
system broke down. 

During the nineteenth century the idea of a World-state has 
become a commonplace, specially favoured by naturalist inter- 
national lawyers. This is accounted for by the facts that since 1815 
Europe has enjoyed a more peaceful century than any since the 
fall of Rome, and that the national movements in Italy and 
Germany have resulted in the union in one body of many smaller 
States, while the triumph of the federal principle in Germany, the 
United States, and some of the British colonies appears to offer a 
machinery whereby the world may be drawn closer together. 
Sidgwick says: ‘‘We have in North America an impressive 
‘example of a political society maintaining peace over a region 
“larger than Western Europe. I therefore think it not beyond 
“the limits of a sober forecast to conjecture that some further 
‘integration may take place in the West European States; and, 
“if it should take place, it seems probable that the example of 
‘ America will be followed, and that the new political aggregate 
‘ will be formed on the basis of a federal polity.”” Both Lorimer 
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and Bluntschli have drawn up European constitutions. The plan 
of the former is most elaborate and detailed, being remarkable as 
the first standing on a thoroughly democratic basis. His Congress 
consists of two houses, the Upper, consisting of senators chosen 
for life by the Upper Chambers or aristocracies of European States, 
and the Lower House of Representatives elected by the Lower 
Houses of States, or, in the absence of representative institutions, 
by the Crown. The six Great Powers are to have ten senators and 
thirty representatives, and the lesser Powers a smaller number in 
proportion to their population, area, or revenue. This body is to 
meet at Constantinople. Lorimer fixes the salaries of the members 
of the Lower House, but expects the senators to give their services 
free, for round that body, whose functions are chiefly decorative, 
he has developed an ingenious plan for the creation of a European 
nobility. Bluntschli’s plan is a rough outline of a European 
Statenbund, with two Chambers, to the first of which the six Great 
Powers will send two delegates, and the others one each; and to 
the second the Great Powers eight or ten, and the others four or five. 

We do not obtain, I think, in any of these plans the great idea 
which we seek. All have within them the element of their own 
destruction, and it is not by chance that the world has found them 
impracticable. Each demands the submission of the sovereign will 
of each of its members to the judgment of a superior power, and 
puts the alternative of subordinating that will or of fighting, when 
the decision of the superior power differs from the ideal of justice 
or honour entertained by the member concerned. A league to 
enforce decisions upon a sovereign power to which that power 
does not assent does not repudiate militarism as a governing 
factor, and is a league for war, and not for peace. The essence 
of sovereignty has not changed, though its dwelling-place may 
have moved since the days when Fleury indicated the need of 
an army of missionaries to prepare the hearts and minds of 
contracting sovereigns. The sovereigns may no longer be merely 
princes who make war or marry (‘‘tu felix Austria nube’’), but 
may now be peoples, more or less democratically governed. Still 
the army of missionaries is required to prepare the hearts and minds 
for an ideal of justice in no way measured by warlike force. This 
will not be attained by demanding an abdication of sovereignty. 
If Europe attains a political equilibrium which can be fairly 
described as the United States of Europe, it must be on a basis 
different from the political union of Germany, Australia, or the 
United States of America. This difference is demanded by the 
development of sovereignty in Europe upon a national basis, and 
by the nature of sovereignty. Arguments are frequently used 
which take it for granted that the development of international 
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relations is merely another step in the same direct line of advance 
as the attainment of national sovereignty. But sovereignty is 
really a boundary line, and not a point of junction between national 
and international affairs. In national life the term sovereign 
denotes the influence or authority which imposes law upon the 
community. The State community, in virtue of the supremacy 
of its common will, puts individual members under obligations 
by its political, civil, and criminal legislation, and it is this power 
to put everybody under obligations which is denoted by 
sovereignty. But how does this power appear when viewed, not 
from the standpoint of a dutiful subject, that is, from below, but 
from the same level and outside, from the standpoint of another 
State? In International Law the States are the individuals, and 
‘* sovereignty,’’ expressing the common will of the individuals of 
the State, denotes the individuality of that State as distinct from 
other States; that is its right to command its own subjects, to do 
what it likes with its own territory, and to be secure from inter- 
ference by others upon that territory. In both cases it is a demand 
to be treated as an integer, comprehending those within, and 
excluding those without. In national life the function of the 
sovereign is to make and enforce the law. In the society of nations, 
however, * ‘sovereignty ’’ refers to the individuality of each State, 
and a sovereign head is absent. The only valid sanction of 
International Law, therefore, must be the consent of each nation 
to be bound by its rules and to abide by them, sovereignty being 
diffused among the members of the society, but having a very real 
and self-conscious existence, nevertheless. 

This international society is not a half-way house towards a 
unitary state-society. The chief features of the imperfect, in- 
complete state society are the uncertainty of the law and of its 
sanction; it is not certain what the law is, it is not certain who 
has the right to enforce the law, it is moreover not at all clear in 
men’s minds why they obey the law. In fact, the social sense is 
lacking, and it is necessary for men to go through the stage of 
absolutism in which they obey the law because their overlord finds 
it pays to force them to do so. But in international society such 
rules as exist are definite, and obeyed by nations without the inter- 
ference of any force other than self-interest. States know quite well 
why they obey these laws. They have learnt that it is expedient for 
them to observe certain rules in their relations one with another, 
and when they break a rule they are very careful to explain why 
they do so, and if possible to justify their action. It is true that 
States are often carried away by instinct and passion, and act 
contrary to international law; but this is only to be expected, and 
it is astonishing that it happens so seldom. Again, international 
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law by no means covers the ground of international relations, and 
leaves many emergencies unprovided for; the fact that so large 
a portion of it deals with the settlement of international disputes 
by force shows how far it is from being complete in other 
directions. But nevertheless it is clear that nations have developed 
a social sense which had to be beaten into individuals by an age 
of despotism. The more widespread that social sense is, and the 
more intimately connected with every detail of international 
relations, the less frequent will wars become. 

We may learn much of the probable course of events in 
extending the intensity of this international social sense from the 
ideals involved in The Hague Conferences, and the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague set up by them. These ideals 
involve, not a world-State, but the recognition of the sovereignty 
of even small States, and of the necessity for consent to any 
determination of the Court. Certain features are fundamentally 
different from previous conceptions. The procedure of the inter- 
national judiciary is in a sense entirely voluntary, in that no 
dispute can be referred to it without the consent of both parties. 
It is only after they have pledged themselves to accept its findings 
that its authority becomes binding upon them. The Conferences 
themselves are composed of delegates from all the civilised States, 
of whom forty-four were represented at The Hague in 1907, each 
State having one vote. The delegates are divided into committees, 
who examine projects and prepare them for discussion in the 
plenary sessions, in which the Constitutions take their final form 
and are voted upon. Certain features of this voting are important 
for our purpose. If twenty States vote for a Convention and five 
against it, what is the position of that proposal? In the central 
body of any federation which has ever been proposed, that vote 
would have created a new Act, to be added to the body of written 
international law. This is not the case at The Hague. The 
votes in favour of the Convention mean that the Governments 
thus represented will probably ratify the Convention, and thereby 
enter into a treaty with the other States who ratify it, to observe 
it in their relations one with another. The votes against the 
Convention mean that the Governments do not accept it and refuse 
to bind themselves, unless they afterwards decide that their 
delegate acted wrongly and desire to adhere to the agreement. A 
vote in favour of a Convention may also be qualified by the 
signatory making reservations on one or more points, whereby 
they free themselves from the obligation to obey the articles 
concerned. 

This procedure has many advantages. It makes possible an 
absolutely free and open discussion; it enables. progressive 
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governments to agree among themselves to certain advances 
without any obstacles being put in their way by a powerful and 
reactionary opponent; and above all it solves the problem of the 
equality of States, which presents such difficulties in any constitu- 
tion of a world-state. If a small nation or a group of small nations 
fear that they are being victimised, they only need vote against 
the proposal to safeguard their independence completely. On the 
other hand, if Great Britain feels that she cannot consent to a 
proposal which is brought forward by Brazil or Norway, there 
is no need for her to withdraw from the Conference or disturb the 
peaceable character of its sittings to prevent it being carried. She 
simply votes against it, and there, for her, the matter ends. It 
is true that the Great Powers have great moral weight in the 
discussions; the opposition of Great Britain or Germany would 
very much lessen the importance of any Act, while if an Act 
is passed by a great majority of the delegates, and is subsequently 
ratified by them, the opposition of a few small States will hardly 
prevent that Act, if it really commends itself to the good sense 
of the world, from being considered as a definite addition to 
international law. But that arises out of the fact that it is not 
a very important matter that, say, Spain reserves the right to use 
explosive bullets weighing under fourteen ounces, which has been 
given up by all the other Powers. We have here the conditions 
for building up a body of international law, fortified by the full 
consent of all those bound by it. The element of force—an 
international Army and Navy—is absent; the sovereignty of small 
states is preserved; a partnership in upholding equal right is 
achieved. It is unnecessary to have a despotic sovereign, for if 
reasonable laws putting into practice sound principles are laid 
down there will be no difficulty about getting them accepted, by 
the authority of a common will. 

The development that is taking place in the society of nations 
as here indicated, and further illustrated by individual treaties, 
is quite novel. It is “a slow and gradual process,’’ and receives 
constant setbacks, but it is in essence ideal, for it is development 
of law without force. It is a higher development than that which 
takes place in a nation when the force that stands behind municipal 
law grows and becomes supreme. In so far then as the efforts 
of those who are studying and moulding international law are 
directed towards the creation of a sovereign, they are in the wrong 
direction. A serious attempt to bring about a federation of the 
sovereign States of the world would undo all the development that 
has taken place, and would be extremely dangerous. It would 
attempt finality, where finality is as yet impossible, for the 
European state-system cannot be said to be so completely settled 
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down that it would be safe to build upon it. But the great 
objection to the idea is that it is reactionary and unnecessary, for 
nations are already constituting a society in which that abdication 
from their freedom of action which is entailed in submission to a 
superior sovereign ig unnecessary, for nations are learning more 
and more to reconcile their own sovereignty with considerable 
limitations upon their liberty, limitations which do not impinge 
upon their sovereignty because they are freely and willingly 
accepted. The condition towards which the society of nations is 
tending is the best that can be contemplated, if it is granted that 
the highest ideal is the combination of the greatest possible 
respect for the liberty of the individual with the completest possible 
recognition by the individual of the need for voluntary limitation 
of his activities, when they are likely to come into contact with the 
liberty of other people. For the better the members of a society 
have learned the arts of governing themselves, the more advanced 
that society is, and the less is its need of a sovereign in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word. Towards this end we shall “‘ prepare 
““the hearts and minds”’ of nations, ‘‘ not by an army, nor by 
“* power, but by My Spirit.”’ 


GEORGE TOULMIN. 


PRESIDENT WILSON ’S, NEU ai) aes 
AMERICAN VIEW. 


HOSE of us in the United States who attempt to keep in touch 
with English opinion as voiced by its more influential 
weeklies and reviews, are being strongly yet reluctantly convinced 
that the rationale of American neutrality is not understood, and 
that there is a growing disappointment, if not resentment, at the 
attitude of President Wilson. The Spectator’s much discussed 
editorial on “‘ A Great Danger’’ at once comes to mind, and in 
its issue of March 27th, according to the excerpt cabled to the 
United States, this journal thinks that there is a ‘‘ general dis- 
** satisfaction in America with President Wilson’s action,’’ and 
that a “‘ fatal mistake ’’ will cause him to go “‘ down to history as 
‘““a man on whom fate has been especially hard.’” One remembers 
also the discussion of ‘Selfish and Silent Neutrality,’’ there 
appearing in the same number (February 6th), a review of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s America and the World War, a book in which the 
Ex-President says that the United States should have declared for 
the Allies, at least in protest against the violation of Belgian 
neutrality, if not more forcibly. Parenthetically, I may remark, 
the Spectator’s comment was more laudatory than any made in the 
United States, for here it has been generally recognised that the 
book is coloured by a marked political animus that takes away the 
authority and claim to consideration it might otherwise have. 

But, while the Spectator has perhaps been the most assiduous 
exponent of English disappointment, there are other instances no 
less important. In the March number of THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review, for example, I find the Rev. Dugald Macfadyen—pre- 
sumably after a trip through the United States—beginning his 
article with these bold words: ‘‘It seldom happens that the 
“sentiment of a country is so little represented by its Government 
“as has happened in the case of America and the European War.”’ 
Further on in the article he declares that “‘ the German Americans 
“have used all the leverage they could command. They have not 
““said much in open advocacy of the German cause. Popular 
“‘ feeling has been too decidedly against that. But they have 
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‘enlisted American interests in their cause, and pressed neutrality 
“to the point of hostility to England.’ (Italics mine.) Adequate 
specifications, however, are not given. 

To emphasise the great importance in the present crisis of a 
generous, sympathetic, and unclouded friendship between 
Englishmen and Americans would be trite and tedious. Nor is it 
necessary to hope that the roots of English bitterness are to be 
found in an honest misapprehension of President Wilson’s. 
motives, for American opinion, in spite of the German propaganda, 
which has been open as well as insidious, has undergone no 
modification from its initial whole-hearted and well-nigh universal 
advocacy of the Allies’ cause. These considerations, however, lead 
me to believe that even at this date it may not be amiss to attempt 
for English readers a statement of the American poiat of view—o! 
the justification for the particular kind of neutrality that we have 
maintained, in the hope that what I say, if it does not dull the 
disappointment, may at least obliterate the resentment, of English 
opinion. What I write will be special pleading, but it will, I 
think, voice the convictions of an overwhelming public sentiment 
in support of President Wilson’s attitude. 

The crucial point of the whole difficulty is, of course, our 
failure to protest against those infractions by Germany of the 
principles of international law and ordinary humanity which are 
as undeniable as they are reprehensible. ‘‘ True neutrality,’ says 
Sir John Macdonell in the January ConTemporary REVIEW, ‘‘ has 
‘not meant silent neutrality; silent in the presence of offences 
“* against laws and usages, part of the common stock of civilisation. 
*“Nor has it meant silenced neutrality; neutral powers, dumb 
‘“ spectators, because afraid to speak of momentous controversies, 
‘‘ the ultimate decision of which may affect the lot of every nation. 
‘*Tt would be a misfortune if this were not so.’’ And again, after 
showing that in the past protests have not been considered 
incompatible with true neutrality, and that the United States has 
not always been silent, he adds: ‘‘In his dignified reply to the 
** Kaiser, President Wilson said that history would pass judgment 
‘‘upon the true authors of the war. It may not be wholly silent 
‘“as to bystanders.’’ This is, perhaps, the nearest approach in the 
article to overt criticism of President Wilson’s attitude, but the 
implication is clear, and coming from a writer whose authority is 
recognised in the United States as well as in England, it deserves 
the most careful thought. And especially is this the case when 
the resentment at America’s attitude was apparently so acute that 
Viscount Bryce was moved to write a sympathetic explanation for 
the London Daily Chronicle, but he dismissed the question of 
silent neutrality with the simple remark: ‘‘ Whether or no it 
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‘“ would have been better to deliver a protest, the mischief had been 
““ largely done before any could have been delivered, and no neutral 
“‘ power, in either the Old World or the New, has in fact pro- 
““tested.’? Such a statement, whose inadequacy, I trust, is not 
due to the fact that Viscount Bryce was unable to discover reasons 
for the American attitude, is hardly an effective explanation. 

It may be conceded at once that Sir John Macdonell clearly 
proves that true neutrality is not necessarily silent. In addition to 
the authorities which he cites, there is the more unequivocal 
language of Rivier: ‘‘ Un souverain neutre peut, sans doute, en 
““certaines circonstances données, sans manquer a son devoir, se 
““permettre envers l’un ou |’autre des belligérants ou envers tous 
““les deux, des exhortations et des observations, et méme l|’expres- 
““ sion amicalement respectueuse de sa désapprobation, soit au sujet 
“du fait méme de la guerre, soit a raison de la maniére dont elle 
““est conduite.’’* President Wilson, however, did not accept 
this broad statement, and in the appeal which he issued to the 
American people on August 18th, he said: ‘‘ We must be impartial 
“in thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our senti- 
““ments as well as upon every transaction that might be construed 
“as a preference of one party to the struggle before another.’’ 
Accordingly, when the protests of the Kaiser and Belgian dele- 
gation were received, they were replied to in the same terms: “‘ It 
““ would be unwise, it would be premature, for a single government, 
““ however fortunately separated from the present struggle, it would 
““ even be inconsistent with the neutral position of any nation which 
“like this has no part in the contest, to form or express a final 
““judgment.’’ Is sucha policy legally and morally wrong? 

As I have conceded that a protest would not have been 
unneutral—and to this extent President Wilson was mistaken—so 
it will readily be admitted, I think, that there was no legal obliga- 
tion on the United States to protest. To say that The Hague 
Conventions were not binding since they had not been ratified by 
all the belligerents is an excuse of the flimsiest character, and should 
not for a moment be entertained. But it by no means follows, 
as Mr. Roosevelt argues, that the Wilson Administration 
““shirked ’’ its duty in not taking “‘ whatever action may be con- 
‘““ sidered necessary to vindicate the principles of international law 
““set forth in these Conventions.’’ For, it should be remembered, 
the traditional and generally consistent policy of the United States 
has been under no circumstances to interfere with the affairs of 
Europe. A restraining injunction to this effect was embodied in 
Washington’s famous Farewell Address; it formed the negative 
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part of the Monroe Doctrine, and it found expression, when, in 
signing the Hague Conventions, the American delegates made the 
reservation that no provision should ‘‘ be so construed as to require 
‘‘ the United States of America to depart from its traditional policy 
‘of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
‘the political questions or policy or internal administration of any 
“foreign State.’’ There could, then, be no legal obligation to 
protest. 

But the question as to our moral duty is not so clear. Few in 
the United States, and hardly more in England, for reasons that 
are obvious, think that we should have attempted to enforce the 
sanctity of treaties by going to war with Germany. It is strongly 
urged, nevertheless, that we should have protested against the 
violation of Belgian neutrality. Sed cui bono? The answers are 
indefinite, but it is at least certain that the United States would 
thereby have gone on record as opposed to infraction of inter- 
national law and disregard of humane considerations; we would 
have affirmed our devotion to the Hague Conventions. A protest,. 
if made, would doubtless have been received with much satisfaction 
by England; in a measure, it would have approved England’s 
going to war. But by Germany would a protest have been looked 
upon as anything more than a “‘scrap of paper,’’ resentfully, if 
not insultingly, received, and thereafter disregarded? And if, 
furthermore, we had denounced the bombardment of unfortified 
places, the murder of non-combatants, the destruction of cathe- 
drals, and other glaring violations of the Hague Conventions, 
would this have caused any change in Germany’s method of cam- 
paign fn fact, it is difficult to see how the effect of a protest 
could have been more than a governmental approval of England’s. 
going to war, and a statement of the moral position of the United 
States. 

There was no protest. If made, it would have been inconsistent 
with that impartiality of thought so ardently desired by President 
Wilson ; that it would not have been unneutral has been admitted. 
It follows then that the extreme position taken by the Washington 
Administration, in some measure at least due to a misconception 
of the legal duties imposed by the maintenance of neutrality, must 
find some other justification. One potent, and to some a con- 
vincing argument is that which relieved the United States of any 
legal obligation to protest—the consistent aloofness we have main- 
tained from European affairs. But the point is doubtful, and I 
need not press it, for the silent neutrality can be attributed to finer 
motives, which are discernible in the reply to the Belgian delega- 
tion and the Kaiser. ‘‘ Presently,’’ said Dr. Wilson, “‘I pray 
‘“God very soon, this war will be over. The day of accounting 
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“‘ will then come when I take it for granted the nations of 
‘‘ Europe will assemble to determine a settlement. Where wrongs 
““have been committed, their consequences and the relative 
“* responsibility involved will be assessed.’’ Looking to the 
history of the United States as mediator, or, if not that, as a force 
to cause a compromise on terms of settlement and measure of 
damages, President Wilson believes that American statesmen may 
be able on this ‘‘ day of accounting ’’ to play a not unimportant 
part. Any protest, any interference during the progress of the 
war would inspire a distrust of our impartiality, our disinterested- 
ness, and impede our potential efforts to aid in the restoration of 
peace. The hope may be in vain, but it is honest, and is the 
consideration which has dictated a policy of silence. We hold 
our tongues now that we may one day speak with greater effective- 
ness. Can there be a nobler motive? 

There have been, from time to time, reports in the press of 
attempts by the Washington Government to bring about a settle- 
ment. Mediation was offered in the first days of the crisis; the 
nations at war have been sounded at least once since, and as I 
write the newspapers print reports of the failure of Colonel House, 
who went to Europe as the President’s personal emissary, for an 
unannounced purpose, but, it is generally thought, to report on 
the prospects of peace. If the newspapers are to be believed, he 
met with scant encouragement. The great danger exists, of 
course, that a single false step, one premature move, will jeopardise 
whatever chances we may otherwise have of doing service in the 
cause of peace, and in any event the part which the United States 
will play is very doubtful. It is entirely within the range of 
possibility that the redrawing of Europe’s map may be done with 
no outside aid whatever; nevertheless Dr. Wilson’s hope is 
different. Only recently hitherto unpublished cablegrams have 
shown the important part that President Roosevelt had in bringing 
about the Treaty of Portsmouth; Dr. Wilson wishes to keep free 
to play a similarly useful véle, and this is the consideration com- 
pelling the maintenance of a neutrality that is more than legal, that 
is impartial and free from the bias that would have been charged, 
had protests been made against Germany’s violations of inter- 
national law in which we were not directly concerned. This hope, 
as I have said, may be illusory; yet it is honestly held. It results 
not from a fear of offending Germany, or from coolness to 
England, but from the possibility of doing a great service for all 
mankind, and it has been the factor dictating President Wilson’s 
silent neutrality. Has it been selfish ? 

The answer is ready: ‘“‘ You have protested against commer- 
“cial damage while moral damage has been disregarded.’’ As 
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the Spectator bitterly says: ‘‘ America seems to reckon it up in 
““ cold dollars and cents rather than in terms of flesh and blood and 
“of human suffering.’’ True, but is it a valid indictment? The 
excessive abnormality of armed conflict has been evident in the 
United States on a scale hitherto unprecedented. Our own 
industrial problems have been acute; there has been widespread 
unemployment, business stagnation, and even actual suffering. 
Yet in spite of this we have done our best in pouring money, 
clothes and food into stricken Belgium. It is to our own vital 
interest that commercial relations be interfered with as slightly as 
possible ; hence the endeavour, made, I think, with perhaps a slight 
favouring of England, to have her and Germany modify some of 
the rules which they have laid down for trading by sea; protests 
against these regulations, it should be remembered, may be made 
without showing bias, without inspiring resentment. A blockade 
by submarines, a new form of blockade on the surface, an enlarged 
list of contraband, all affect us vitally. There is here no possi- 
bility that all the facts may not be known; our right and duty to 
protest are clear, and we can do so without detracting from that 
potential influence which we hope to exercise. Selfishness? 
Rather would I call it self-preservation. 

As for the overt acts which in England are considered as having 
a tendency to favour Germany, the Dacia incident, once made much 
of, may be dismissed as trivial. And can we, in any event, be 
justly blamed for attempting to ship food into Germany, when 
our object is simply self-interest? On the other hand, the pro- 
posed purchase of German-owned vessels interned in the ports of 
the United States, and their operation under the American flag, 
did raise a question, which, however, cannot again become acute 
until Congress reconvenes, probably in December, and from 
present indications the matter has been finally dropped. Yet the 
resentment over the Ship Purchase Bill should not be at the 
Government or the people, for the undeniable hostility of the 
electorate led Congress to kill the measure which was so vigorously 
supported by the President. But in the United Siates there have 
been few with the temerity to say that Dr. Wilson was animated 
by a desire to help the German cause; his purpose was to seize an 
advantageous opportunity to build up an American merchant 
marine, and it was entirely immaterial that the ships it was pro- 
posed to purchase were owned by Germans. The point of inter- 
national law involved was arguable, but the legality of the purchase 
was insisted upon, and conceding good faith in this respect, if 
a pro-German sympathy is charged, by a parity of reason the 
shipment of arms to England exclusively must be deemed to result 
from a studied purpose to favour the cause of the Allies. At all 
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events should not the fact that the advocates of a general embargo 
on all munitions of war met with Scant consideration at the hands 
of Congress a few months ago, persuade English opinion to adopt 
a more tolerant attitude? ‘‘ Dollars and cents’’ may have been 
the deterrent, but should that dim appreciation and thankfulness ? 

Finally, one cannot but regret the recurrence of statements like 
those quoted above from the Spectator, and like the following, 
which is taken from the Rev. Dugald Macfadyen’s article: ‘‘ Dr. 
‘* Wilson is largely dependent on Mr. Bryan for his knowledge 
‘of what people are thinking, and Mr. Bryan has been for various 
‘*reasons peculiarly open to German-American influences.’’ To 
one at all conversant with American politics, it seems absurd to 
think that Mr. Bryan could mould President Wilson’s opinion on 
the present crisis. Mr. Bryan is the nominal head of the Foreign 
Office; the actual work is done by Counsellor Lansing, and no 
policy is determined upon without the President’s sanction. The 
Secretary of State is admittedly ignorant of foreign politics; he 
was put in the Cabinet because the honour was due him as the 
recognised leader of his party, and because Dr. Wilson owed him 
his nomination. As a director of international policy he has been 
a man of straw; in rallying divergent party elements to the 
support of the President, he has been a great success, and Dr, 
Wilson owes him much. It is regrettable at the present time, and 
it may be more regrettable when the day of settlement comes, that 
the Premiership is not filled by a man like Root or John Hay, a 
man of the type of Grey in England, Delcassé in France, and Naon 
in the Argentine Republic. But we have not a man of this type 
as Secretary of State, and Mr. Bryan, I venture to think, recognises 
his limitations as keenly as do his critics. To say, therefore, that 
he is influencing President Wilson to adoptean attitude more 
favourable to the Germans is palpably absurd. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked, such an influence would probably be counter to 
Mr. Bryan’s own way of thinking. 

Nor is it likely that a man of Dr. Wilson’s temperament, train- 
ing, and political predilections could be pro-German. His political 
philosophy is drawn almost wholly from English sources; on 
every page his writings bear evidences of the influence of Bagehot ; 
before entrance into public life he advocated Cabinet responsibility 
under the American Constitution, so greatly did he admire the 
English system; and it is impossible that a man holding his high 
ideals of democracy and self-government, and so zealous in the 
cause of international peace, could sympathise with the nation 
directly responsible for the present conflict. Such a man must be 
whole-heartedly with the Allies, and in view of his honesty of 
purpose, which even his political opponents admit, it cannot be 
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maintained that in the reduced vote that the Democrats received at 
the November election, President Wilson discerns the handwriting 
on the wall, and is being actuated by a desire to get the support 
of that small—some say negligible—element which espouses the 
cause of Germany. 

On the contrary Dr. Wilson is the leader (although it may not 
be proper to call him so) of that preponderating opinion in support 
of the Allies’ cause. Should not this consideration mitigate in 
some degree the bitterness at our policy of ‘‘ selfish and silent ”’ 
neutrality? This policy, as I have attempted to show, is based 
upon the belief that if we can aid in a settlement, the good then 
done will be greater than any which might have followed protests 
to Germany, and that our opportunity is so great that even the 
possibility of enjoying it should keep us unprejudiced, non- 
committal, and free from bias. This is President Wilson’s view, 
and approving it is what he described the other day as ‘‘ the 
““ great steadfast body of self-possessed Americans.’’ The fact 
that in the Congress which recently adjourned there was no serious 
effort to change the President’s policy or to bring it into discredit, 
is ample evidence of its support by public opinion, for if there had 
been any disaffection throughout the country, it would have been 
certain to find expression in Washington. 

Is it not possible, then, for these considerations to lessen English 
disappointment, and obliterate English resentment and bitterness ? 
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Wee on the battlefields of Europe the last cannon shot shall 

have thundered and the sun shines on dispersing legions, 
the nation will not only be confronted with problems of boundaries. 
For us in England the first question for settlement must be the 
question of our military service. 

The outbreak of the war found the agitation for national service 
labouring somewhat heavily. For long the advantages of a form 
of conscription had been pressed on the public with vigour and 
pertinacity. Great names had allied themselves with the cause; 
notable men, by no means all from the Conservative camp, had 
spoken or written on its behalf. The hero of the Boer war had 
thrown himself heart and soul into its propaganda. But the public 
remained unconvinced. In vain the advocates for conscription 
pointed out the tempest of blood and fire that was slowly brewing 
in the German empire. In the opinion of many this storm, like 
many previous threatenings, would dissipate under the action of 
internal forces, and the European sky would regain a long lost 
serenity. Others, whilst admitting the probability of a war with 
Germany, held our Navy to be a sufficient and adequate bulwark ; 
they demurred to military operations on the continent. And all of 
us, even those most convinced of the danger, were tinged, as salt 
tinges the breath of the sea, by the innate dislike of a free race to 
State compulsion. It is one thing to come forward freely to fight 
for our country ; it is quite another to do so under the duress of the 
State. People shrank from a measure so violently at variance with 
the traditions of their race, a measure which, however necessary, 
must fetter our nation like others of Europe. 

How stands the case in the light of recent events? The menace 
of German militarism has proved a real menace. Vain the hope 
that it might be dissipated by Socialism or the rising democratic 
tide. Against tribal passions Socialism has proved but a barrier of 
straw. Indeed, to the slogan of warrior hordes, Socialists have 
answered with almost the same alacrity as any Prussian swash- 
buckler. Civilisation may perhaps veneer over racial passions, 
but the veneer is very thin. True, our Navy has proved equal to 
expectations and has preserved intact, as with a magic circle, these 
islands against the utmost fury of our would-be Attila and his 
modern Huns. We have not had to mourn the loss of cities burnt 
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or of fanes destroyed; we have not gazed with eyes of horror on the 
butchery of English women, the mutilation of English children. 

That is all to the good. But grave considerations remain 
behind. Had we possessed an army, recruited on even a modified 
conscription, so as in some way to correspond with the huge forces 
maintained on the Continent, the opening phases of the war would 
have been very different. We should have been spared the agony 
of Belgium, harrowed with the iron harrow of war. France would 
not have been invaded. Nay, the advocates of conscription may 
with justice go further, and contend that with an English army of 
one and a-half million men in being—that would imply a much 
lighter system than holds in France and Germany—there might 
have been no war at all. Germany, even the Germany of incredible 
diplomatic blunders, must have remained passive, sword in sheath 
and impotent to harm. That, if not certain, is at least highly 
probable. Would not such a result have been well worth the evils 
and irksomeness of a conscription, were they tenfold what in 
practice they really are? With Armageddon before our eyes can 
we call any sacrifice too great which will ensure peace, albeit an 
armed peace? Few will now deny that by present events the 
arguments for conscription have been much strengthened. The 
prophecies of Cassandra have come to pass, and German militarism 
unmasked has proved blacker than the blackest picture of the 
alarmists. 

The advantages of conscription do not end for us with the 
avoidance of a world war; there are, it is plausibly alleged, 
advantages more indirect, yet not to be overlooked. Physically, 
most men are the better for service in the army; their frames are 
better knit, they walk with a firmer and more erect carriage. On 
the moral side soldiers learn to obey quickly and without question, 
learn the value of discipline and the efficiency that flows from 
ordered co-ordination with their fellow-men. On all are impressed 
self-denial and the duty of self-forgetfulness in the cause of their 
country. Patriotism replaces a narrow selfishness. There is no 
place in the army, at least in an efficient army such as ours, for 
that graceful hedonism which is the bane of a civilisation too remote 
from the grimmer realities of existence. Spartan courage, Spartan 
self-denial are pre-eminently military virtues, and it is no mean 
argument in favour of conscription that they are instilled into a 
large fraction of the manhood of the country, and hence pass more 
widely into the national life. Thus through National Service the 
nation is benefited, becoming stronger and more virile, just as boys 
are benefited by service with the Boy Scouts. If, as some allege, 
success in life depends largely on the postponement of the pleasure 
of the moment to future pleasure, military training which sets 
resolutely on one side present pleasure, may lend powerful aid to 
national prosperity. At least Germany, concurrently with universal 
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service, has raised the efficiency of her people; holding warlike 
ideals, she advances swiftly along the path of prosperity and 
progress. : 

All this may be admitted. Nevertheless, one asks uneasily, is it 
the whole truth? Granted that conscription brings gifts, may not it 
bring evils that outweigh the gifts? If under conscription 
Germany has prospered, might she not equally have prospered 
with a voluntary Army? Alluring as is the promise of peace not 
broken, of Armageddon averted, might not even these boons be too 
dearly purchased? Doubts arise, doubts which touch the corner- 
stone of our civilisation. In its broader aspect it is not merely a 
question of self-defence or of averting war, however widespread ; 
it becomes a question of the influence of military ideals on 
civilisation itself. Nothing less than the future of humanity is at 
stake. For the military type differs profoundly from the non- 
military type of civilisation; it differs in ideals, in methods, in 
results. Some soils favour pine growths, others oak forests; not 
less unlike will be the type of society produced, according as the 
one form or the other dominates mankind. But before plumbing 
these deeper seas let us examine for a moment the subsidiary 
advantages claimed on behalf of national service. 

All agree that physically men are the better for army service, 
better set up, stronger, more muscular. That is not to be gainsaid. 
But cannot similar benefits be obtained by other means, by clubs for 
the promotion of gymnastics, for instance? The ancient Greeks 
held in equal honour a healthy body witha healthy mind. It ought 
scarcely to require conscription to make us regard bodily ill-health 
aS a monstrous thing, to contemn its parents, gluttony, wrong 
feeding, and indolence in the same fashion as we contemn 
immorality. Conscription in some of its mental aspects rests on 
firmer ground. It does foster, as little else does, a sense of 
manliness; it does cause men to forget themselves in the sense of 
a great purpose; to look death in the face, who waits to call us all 
to his eternal sleep. But this is only when the sense of active 
service is vivid. In long periods of peace the vices of the barrack- 
yard are apt to predominate. Nor do patriotism and courage burn 
less brightly in the breasts of Englishmen or Canadians exempt 
from military service, than in Frenchmen, Germans, or Russians.. 

But in the end it is by its grander results that conscription must 
be judged. The nation in arms, the army no mere fraction, like 
the police, of a people, but the people, co-extensive with its man- 
hood, a part of its very soul, this is no question of political or 
military expediency. It is a question of the life of the nation; in 
deciding it we decide in effect the destiny of England. 

To understand the deep issues involved, let us examine the case 
of Germany. Germany, beyond all lands unpeopled by our own 
progeny, resembles most closely ourselves. In race, in language, 
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and in religion, the Germans are near akin; in prowess they are not 
dissimilar, and, malgré certain rather cloudy philosophers, they, 
like ourselves, have a certain quiet practicality of outlook. They 
are efficient and capable in most things to which they set their 
minds. But during the past half-century, Germany, unlike 
England, has taken to its heart conscription, and, with conscription, 
militarism. Militarist views have coloured its politics, both internal 
and external; militarist ideals glitter before Germany as the crown 
and consummation of a nation’s glory. ‘‘ Without militarism 
““ culture is impossible,’’ cry even the German intellectuals. Now 
this is a very remarkable development, and it is a development 
which it behoves us to scan closely before we decide to follow in the 
path trodden by our cousins. What has been the result on the 
national life of this conception of the nation in arms, and efficiently 
in arms? How has it influenced the course of German history 
whether at home or abroad ? 

Every profession has its characteristic bias. From the sailor we 
expect a certain breezy heartiness, from the lawyer or the policeman 
caution and a sceptical distrust of human motives; the clergyman 
is usually benevolent and the man of business practical and alert. 
The business of the soldier is to fight, and to fight with any chance 
of success you must have instant obedience and an iron discipline. 
Freedom and individual initiative he spurns; a policy of laissez 
faire is, to him, unthinkable. Hence where military ideas 
predominate the Government tends to become dictatorial. In form 
such ideas favour an autocracy or an oligarchy or a bureaucracy. 
Even when, as in France, the Government is in form a democracy, 
the spirit it breathes is bureaucratic. Since the raison d’étre of an 
army is to fight external foes, the soldier sees all foreigners in the 
light of real or potential enemies. The outer world is conceived of 
as a congery of brigands, each armed to the teeth and each ready, 
as occasion offers, to stab the other in the back. Allies one may 
have who, from motives of self-interest, may join in mutual league, 
but it would be rash to count on their assistance to a greater extent 
or for a moment longer than such self-interest warrants. _ Inter- 
national morality, in short, is the morality of robbers. 

In internal affairs the distinction between German polity and the 
polities of the English-speaking race, wherever found, is absolute. 
Whilst the latter advance step by step along the path of democracy, 
for ever adding to the powers and liberty of the people, the former 
has remained a frozen autocracy, bound by bureaucratic fetters, and 
hampered only by intrigues in the Reichstag with puppet parties— 
the Socialists alone excepted. Granted that many beneficent 
measures have been placed on the Statute Book, granted that 
Germany has attained a high level of efficiency and prosperity, the 
fact is that in form the Government is and remains autocratic. A 
benevolent, a patriotic autocracy if you will, but a Government 
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where, both in theory and in practice, the real power is grasped in 
the hands of one man, the Kaiset or War Lord. Even in that 
social legislation which has achieved such success as to provoke 
imitation by this country, the central idea is the idea of an efficient, 
disciplined, and well-cared-for army of workers, directed by a 
separate class, as privates are by officers, all under the general 
control of the State. Everywhere we meet discipline, regulation, 
never self-reliance and the sweet love of liberty. 

There has sprung up in Germany a school of dangerous sophists 
that praise war for its own sake. War they describe as terrible, it 
is true, but in the long view beneficial to humanity, the purger and 
destroyer of inferiority whether in the individual or the race. Of 
such writers are Nietzsche and Hegel. A _ kind of bastard 
Darwinism, which argues the elevation of mankind through 
slaughter, has taken captive the mind of intellectual Germany. A 
Frenchman, Proudhon, from whom Germans have derived much 
inspiration, has summed it up in a phrase, ‘‘ Philosophe, vous 
*‘ parlez d’abolir la guerre. Prenez garde de dégrader le genre 
‘*humain.’’ This school would found the German culture of which 
we hear so much, the culture which has reaped in Belgium so 
sinister a harvest, it would found this culture on the same basis as 
has evolved the ferocity of the leopard, the tiger, and the wolf. 
Such philosophy is, indeed, nothing new. It is far older than 
Darwin. It has been taught in ancient lands and under all skies; 
it was the philosophy of the Goths and the Huns, of the Zulus and 
the Masai. No race of splendid barbarians, when marching to the 
slaughter of weaker tribes, but has deemed that the earth would be 
the better for their destruction, and peopled by themselves, by a 
warrior nation, a nation of fighting men. In this philosophy, the 
Zulu Tschaka must rank above Darwin, and Aristotle bow his 
head before Timour the Tartar. Here is no place to examine the 
genesis of this doctrine or to trace its source and ramifications. 
The important fact is that of recent years it has seized hold like an 
octopus of the Germans’ imagination and has perverted to its ends 
their energies and their ideals. The land which has suckled a 
Goethe to-day takes its inspiration from Von Bernhardi. Of a 
truth it may be said that Ephraim is joined to idols. 

Such, then, have been the fruits of conscription in Germany. 
It has nourished at home a rigid absolutism, that dams the flowing 
democratic tide; abroad, a policy unmoral and marked by the 
constant menace of war; intellectually, a people given to warrior 
worship, and across whose souls fall even more darkly the shadows 
of Odhinn and of Thor. The tree has fruited, and fruited according 
to its nature and the soil in which it grows. When you have a 
people naturally brave in action, practical and efficient, drunk with 
the glories of three successful wars, and you make every other man 
a soldier, with a soldier’s professional outlook, small wonder that a 
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wave of militarism sweeps through the nation. It is no chance 
result. It is a result as certain, as inevitable as the result which 
the chemist obtains when he mixes phosphorus and oxygen. 

Now the question of questions which we in England must ere 
long put to ourselves is this: Is there not a danger that conscription 
may in like manner pervert our English thought? Is there not a 
danger that it may disturb our progress from humanity, that we 
also may bow down before the idol of war, and place on our necks 
its iron yoke? We also are practical, energetic; we also have 
behind us a proud history of warlike deeds, we also are commonly 
esteemed brave. But, perhaps it will be said, the love of freedom, 
conjoined with sound common-sense, is too deeply ingrained in our 
nature to permit militarism, as in Germany, to run riot in our blood, 
A people boasting their individual freedom will not be degraded to 
servile puppets by such a measure as conscription. Let us not be 
too sure of this. Ere now by important laws a people’s character 
has been changed and transmuted. An alteration in the land 
system advanced the Scottish peasantry from wastrels into the 
thriftiest of husbandmen. The Spartans based all their bravery, 
frugality, and self-denial on the Institutes of one man, Lycurgus. 
Suppose that in its wisdom the State were to require from each 
Englishman a legal training, and thus make good the fiction by 
which every man is held to know the law. Would not thereby our 
national character be changed? Should we not become litigious, 
inclined at home to an exaggerated love of precedent and respect 
for law whether good or bad, perhaps abroad to regard all war as 
barbarous, and to press all disputes to arbitration? Those who 
practice law think law. If you insist on every man being trained 
in a certain profession, you will colour his thoughts with the idea 
of that profession, and you will insensibly teach him to look at the 
world at large with the eyes of that profession. So with militarism. 
Whatever the previous history of a people, if the male population 
become soldiers, the sceptre of the State will pass for good or evil 
into a soldier’s hand. Again will stalk forth the dark spirit of 
Machiavelli, the philosopher of militarism, and again shall we 

‘hear his gospel preached. ‘‘ Self-interest and self-regard ’’—so 
the greatest of our writers sums him up—‘“‘ avowed as the principles 
‘* of State action, material force the master-key to civil policy, clear 
‘intelligence guided by unsparing will, unflinching energy, 
‘* remorseless vigour, the brain to plan and the hand to strike.”’ 
Such are the principles requisite for success as laid down by 
Machiavelli, and such are the principles which, wherever the 
military party, as in Germany, has seized the reins, have guided 
the government of nations. To him and his disciples right and 
wrong do not exist. Not that they are actively immoral, any more 
than a cannon-shot is immoral. ‘‘In my judgment,”’ say they in 
effect, ‘‘ for you to do this or to submit ‘to that will be for our ad- 
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‘vantage. It may possibly be for your advantage. That, however, 
‘‘is not the question. You shalf do or submit, or on your head 
‘‘ falls the hammer of Thor.’? No ambiguity, and, above all, no 
weak sentiment. 

In some respects militarism is for us especially hazardous. Than 
ourselves no people has been bitten more deeply by the passion for 
new territory. ‘‘ The grey wolf of the North whose maw is never 
‘* satisfied,’’ has written at large its sign-manual on the world map. 
Now an overflowing army is apt to beget an aggressive state. 
Witness the Asiatic conquests of Russia; witness of recent years 
the colonial expansion of France; witness the constant frontier wars 
that followed the augmentation in 1885-90 of the Indian Army. 
Enough land we already have; too much, say our enemies. Our 
safety lies in the humanity and fairness with which we guide our 
foreign policy ; by such humanity and fairness alone may we disarm 
envy, and in spite of our huge possessions, excite amongst our 
neighbours but the friendliest of feelings. Should England, bitten 
by the lust of fighting, bestride the earth as a world bully, of a 
surety the nations will combine against us, meeting menace with 
menace, steel with steel, cannon with cannon. They will combine 
and bring about our downfall as they have combined and brought 
about the downfall of Germany. In justice merely may we 
establish our house, and by forbearance to others hold our own 
goods in peace. 

Even the present war, with its call to the whole manhood of 
nations, with its ranged battle-fronts of a hundred miles—even this 
war may for us furnish a valid argument against conscription. For 
it is essentially a war of artillery. If there be one result more than 
another that has emerged from the fog of these titanic battles, it is 
the decisive effect which modern artillery exercises. From the fort- 
shattering siege gun to the murderous mitrailleuse, artillery in one 
form or another has dominated the modern battle, as steam-driven 
machinery dominates the modern factory. Now artillery is ex- 
pensive, and ammunition for it is expensive, but it does not require 
for its service large masses of men. It is essentially a weapon for 
a wealthy nation. England, as we all know, is such a nation. 
What, then, is there to hinder us in future from maintaining an 
army not perhaps exceeding to a great degree the army hitherto 
established, but with an enormous preponderance of artillery? As 
afloat our pre-eminence in gun power holds the sea—for the modern 
warship is but a marine battery—so on land let it be our pride and 
our safety to support an artillery which in numbers and efficiency 
may keep us easily supreme in conflict with the doughtiest foe. Our 
infantry are still man for man the finest in the world. Before the 
sabres of our cavalry the German horsemen have fled in panic. Let 
our artillery, then, only become as terrible in number and material 
as our warships, and we shall hold in check, on land equally as on 
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the sea, the wildest dreamers of Real-Politik. Once let such 
dreamers realise, if after Armageddon any such there be, that in 
waging war with us they wage war on land equally as on the sea 
with a people possessing the most awful artillery in the world, and 
their dreams will never again become real nor their ambition drench 
in blood a tortured world. Thus may we keep the peace without 
that peril to our national life and ideals which an enormous standing 
army inevitably entails. 

Practically, then, conscription appears by no means necessary. 
But the question of principle must or should overshadow all other 
arguments. It is the question on which turns, as on an axis, the 
future of our own civilisation, and through us perchance the 
civilisation of the world. In this matter it behoves us to take the 
broadest of views. It is for us to see to it that our civilisation goes 
forward and does not retrograde. Go forward it never will if it is 
founded on the doctrines of Machiavelli, if we exalt reasons of state 
and political egoism above the golden ideals of brotherhood, if even 
our highest culture is mingled and involved with schemes for the 
slaughter of mankind. That is why German culture has become a 
byword and a hissing. That is why if it really depends, as the 
Germans allege, on their military system, it were better for 
humanity that it should be blotted out and die as the culture of 
Assyria has died. Rather mediocrity than the worship of Moloch. 

To introduce conscription would, in fact, be to intensify the very 
evils to crush which England has poured forth the sacred blood of 
her sons, and lavished, as though it were paper, her hoarded gold. 
For this war is not so much a war against Germany as a war against 
the militarism which Germany stands for. Let us bear clearly in 
our minds this great issue, and whatever barriers may stand in the 
way we Shall surely in the end win to success and a secure path 
upwards. After all, militarism is not the first dragon that has 
baffled the progress of humanity. For centuries clericalism 
dwarfed the intellect and fettered all advance. Clericalism with 
silken bonds would have stifled civilisation, but militarism will 
strangle it in a garotte of steel. Though the means differ, the end 
is the same with either foe. We have vanquished clericalism—it 
troubles but a small portion of the British Empire. We shall also 
vanquish militarism. Let us but realise the poison wherewith it 
poisons the State, and we shall resolutely set our minds to expel it 
from our midst, at the same time not forgetting to maintain 
inviolate our inheritance. As our armies have borne themselves 
against more material foes, so may we confront these great issues 
of to-morrow, without vaunt or frenzy, or craven word, bravely and 
soberly as becomes Englishmen. 


B. HOUGHTON. 
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AY religion is a term that has played a considerable part in 
recent discussions about the nature of Christianity and the 
place of its truth. It is a phrase easily misunderstood. The “ lay 
‘“mind’’ in religion dces not to-day necessarily mean the 
general mind of the laymen in the Church, but the type of 
mind which is against, or outside, or critical of the Church as 
organised, historic, or theological. In particular it may protest 
against all the tradition and ethic of the Church or of society which 
does not fall within the four corners of obvious New Testament 
precept, its simple truths, or its naive piety. Tolstoi represents it 
well. It is not necessarily the secular or materialistic type of mind, 
for it may be personally highly religious; and it would often say, 
indeed, that that was why, it stood apart from the Church. ‘‘ Why 
“are you not religious? Out of religion.’’ But it is out of a 
religion which is apt to be insulated, atomic, and sterile, and which 
at best is not a creation of grace, but only the natural heart 
spiritualised or turned humane. It is highly idealist in its plain 
way, and readily leans to the mystic type where it surmounts the 
merely sympathetic. Its genius is therefore individual and non-insti- 
tutional; it is really unhistoric, non-social, and so far non-ethical. 
Its aversion is not what made the béte noire of the old layman—the 
priest, nor even the parson; but it is the thinker, the theologian, 
and the ecclesiastic. It has (as it believes) outgrown both the 
Church, the Sects, and the Schools; and it gravitates to groups—to 
groups united by a subjective affinity, rather than to communities 
like Churches confessing a historic Redemption which creates them 
and gives them a foundation deeper than man’s will, sympathies, 
cr compacts. It gathers in informal circles rather than in 
permanent societies; it is edified, perhaps, more by conferences 
than by Churches, and it may even be more concerned to 
cultivate religion than to worship God. 

With theology, except of the simplest type, it will have nothing 
todo. It stands for that impossible thing, undogmatic Christianity. 
It is Pelagian and Franciscan in its note, believing in human 
nature and human pity, with a certain Erastian tone, which is 
neither for the Free Churches nor for their enemies. Especially 
it tends to escape from the idea of mediatorial religion. It tends 
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to repudiate, as a piece of expert theology, any treatment of 
Christ as more than the medium of God’s love, its prophet, or at 
most its sacrament. It will, indeed, call Him Saviour; but it has 
no room nor need in its spiritual world for a Mediator in the 
real, moral, dramatic, and crucial meaning of the word; for its sense 
of sin is a mild thing, not being created by a due sense of the holy, 
but only by a new sense of the kindly and the fraternal—the justice 
of social love. Its religion tends to be more idyllic or quietist than 
searching or tragic, the piety of modest seekers rather than the 
faith of triumphant finders. It often regards the Atonement as 
but an elaboration of schoolmen, which sophisticates the direct 
and divine value of repentance, and destroys the simplicity which 
it believes to be the note of Christ. And by simplicity it means 
what is obvious and effortless, what is at once intelligible or 
touching, what is Bible injunction plain to the plainest man, or 
what is adequately expressed in terms of the elementary affections 
—none of which things is the simplicity of the Redeemer. That 
God is Love it regards as an elemental truth of the soul, obvious 
as soon as stated, and mostly confused by certain complications, 
due largely to the great theological genius of Paul having captured 
Christianity at the very outset of its history. History, indeed, 
in this view, and the history of the Church above all, has done 
more on the whole to obscure a pure and simple Christianity than 
to clarify or apply it. 

In this matter of history we have but another aspect of the 
anti-mediatorial temper of lay religion, its mystic immediacy. 
Its ideal is that the soul must go straight to God, and all that 
intervenes in Nature or history endangers this directness. It 
is averse not only to a theological Christ, but to an ecclesiastical, 
and it is apt therefore to be dangerously independent of a historic. 
It can connect religion neither with organised thought in a 
theology, nor with organised life in a society like the Church of 
historic Christianity. Such continuity it dismisses with the catch- 
word of ‘‘ tradition.’? It thus discards as an authority not only 
the New Testament (whose Christ is highly theological and 
mediatorial) but also the Church, not only the apostolic authority 
of the first century but the moral authority or even prestige of 
the venerable Christian society in history which comes to 
its own door, and to which it owes its own religion. It 
does not stop to discriminate on the meaning of authority, 
but it makes a clean sweep of Christian tradition, ignores 
the Spirit’s corporate action in the historic Churches (confining 
it to a few saints), and proceeds to plant its own age directly 
before the practice and the imperative of the first century in the 
New Testament as it understands it. 
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And how does it understand it? In its face value. In the spirit 
of the sect or the group, and not of the Church. By which I mean 
this. Rightly or wrongly the Church catholic does understand the 
Bible theologically. It iays the stress on the objective certainty of 
the reality of revelation. It interprets the Bible, and especially the 
New Testament, in the light and power of a gospel of objective 
Grace and historic Redemption, which it regards as the creative 
source of all faith and of the society of faith. For the Church the 
Bible is there as a Sacrament, conveying the Word and power of 
God’s absolute initiative for the world’s forgiveness and Redemp- 
tion; and the book may be treated with great flexibility as to the 
way it serves this living end. The Church has room and welcome 
for the best and soundest critical results on the Bible in the interest 
of its evangelical function. Light waits upon power. It is not 
too much to say now that the Church has had the grace given it to 
revolutionise its view of the Bible, and by an inspiration to recast 
its view of inspiration. But the spirit of the lay sect (beginning 
with the Pre-Reformation sects) is different. It does not, indeed, 
discard the objective fact in Christianity and its originating place, 
but what it dwells on is the subjective realisation of it, the individual 
experience, and the social intimacy. It is prone, therefore, to do 
what is done fully at a lower stage by the growp—which may lose 
the objective fact entirely in a subjective and mutual congeniality of 
souls, and cease to be a Church with any kind of a constitution or 
creed. Many of the sects, of course, retained so much of the objec- 
tive and theological hold that they either remained Churches or in 
due course recovered that place. But others tended, and tend, in 
the decay of theological footing, the other way. They tend to do 
what the group does which has lost the objective hold that raises 
the sect again to be a Church. They tend to sink into the sand of 
mere gatherings, with a piety sympathetic and preceptual. They 
exchange grace for love, the evangelical for the fraternal; and 

in the act they subtly resign gospel for law. The miracle of 
grace is displaced by the law of love. That is to say, the sect, 
with its subjectivity, is prone to treat the Bible ethically—as a 
manual of the ethic of love for man—rather than theologically—as 
a record of spiritual ethic, the ethic of the holy in God 
and His grace. It makes it a revelation of law rather than 
of grace (though it is moral law, and _ love’s law), of 
fine precept rather than of regenerative power. The lay mind, 
the anima naturaliter christiana, finds law and love much more 
familiar and intelligible ideas than holiness and grace. Love comes 
home to its bosom; and most of its business, 7.e., most of its hours, 
lies in the region of law or routine. Its religion thus constantly 
tends to a legalism which is softened by sentiment rather than 
subdued by grace. Its Christianity becomes but a more 
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refined legalism; and this even in the name of liberty. By a 
free religion it means one of enlarged truth, or of relaxed 
control, rather than one of increased power, of width rather than 
weight, of horizon rather than passion, of larger conception rather 
than intenser faith. Hence both its ethic and its thought tend 
to run thin. It becomes the victim (as the first Church soon did) of 
the ambiguity latent in the phrase ‘‘ the law of love,’’ or ‘‘ love is 
“the fulfilling of the law.’’ It passes down into a refined Naturalism 
with a Pelagian creed. For this temper the great authority is less 
the person than the law of God, which it finds expressed first in the 
order of Nature, and then in Christianity conceived:as a sublime 
republication and extension upwards of the law of Nature. It is the 
divine law of our higher nature. To love God is our true nature 
rather than our new nature, and the love of Christ takes the place of 
the faith of the Cross. 

What is the moral result of this habit of mind—especially in 
public ethics? An inevitable poverty and provincialism. It 
interprets a perennial gospel as a spiritual law so abstract that 
in the application it yields nothing to time or season. It overleaps 
the whole career of Christian history, treating it in the main as 
an intrusion or a corruption. It ignores all the steps 
and stages of social development as indications and instalments 
of God’s will. It abjures any gradual ethic which determines the 
form of duty by concrete circumstances. It makes absolute 
precepts of what were but rules nisi. It goes straight from each age 
to the Bible as a book imposing the same uncompromising form of 
duty for every time, as a divine code revealing the obligation of 
an imposed conduct instead of a Word creating the power of an 
autonomous life. The foundation of Christian ethic is then Christ’s 
injunction and not His gospel to the conscience. The Christian 
ideal and demand for people in every age alike is found written 
in the directions of the Bible without any ambiguity, and com- 
promise is of sin; we have simply to confront our age with the 
precept, and call that it be met. The key to the Bible is not the 
apostolic interpretation of Christ in the Epistles (which made little 
use of His precepts and framed their own), but it is the Sermon 
on the Mount (which, being spoken to disciples, is possible only 
as Society becomes regenerate). Any complicated doctrine of 
Christ or His work is an invention of the enemy to remove attention 
from Christian conduct; and any compromise with His precepts 
at a social stage is a piece of His friends’ cowardice and His 
disciples’ betrayal. The type of mind is enshrined in Ibsen’s 
Brand, ‘‘ All or nothing.’ It is forcible shallow, thorough 
without being profound. Christ’s law is clear to it in His own 
words and His own Spirit, and the faithful Christian has nothing 
to do but apply it, and even force it, as monk or as crusader, on 
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every age. Ali men alike, at whatever moral stage, whether they 
have received the change and empowerment of the Spirit or not, 
ali nations, whether really Christian or not, lie under the 
immediate obligation of this perfect law or under the ban of its 
rejection. The precepts of the Sermon are as binding on our deal- 
ings with a pagan, armed, and egoist Europe as with the Society of 
Friends or the Brothers of the Spiritual Life. There is no idea of 
an evolutionary perspective of Christian obligation according to 
different stages of society, grades of moral culture, or forms of 
vocation. That is to say, the Christian message is conceived as 
tefined law, which descends in an abstract and indiscriminate way 
on all degrees and phases of civilisation alike, and mints out 
the same patterns. But this is surely treating average human 
society as if it were a portion of the Church, a section of 
the Kingdom of God. How deep and incorrigible is that 
Erastianism in “‘ lay religion,’’ which treats citizens as if they were 
thereby Christians, and the nation as if it were but the obverse of the 
Church in its obligation to the law of Christ! A people is thus 
placed, without any regard to the historic centuries wherein it is 
but finding its moral feet, immediately before the task of 
realising straightway the New Testament ideal, its injunctions, or 
its practices. Its practicable adjustment to its historic miliew is 
viewed as practical infidelity. And the whole world, or one whole 
people, however partially Christian, is called upon, without regard 
to the other nations and their moral attainment, to fulfil what we 
might be thankful to see after millenniums of Christian action on 
the soul of the race. We are invited to make a leap back of two 
thousand years, and to find in the Bible, above all other things, 
the inflexible rescripts of a God whose exigence of ideal takes no 
account Of moral evolution. We are then to return to our own 
time by the same leap reversed, and force those precepts of a 
God of love, those usages and habitudes of a society of love, upon 
nations and classes of people whose idea of love for the most part 
has not risen above natural, egoist, national, competitive, and 
untutored instinct. An army is called on to believe as a Church. 
It is surely a grave disqualification for expounding Christian duty 
at a crisis to be unable to measure the dimensions of the problem, 
‘or to be sure of the real data in fact or principle. Some of those 
who thus think and act have had quite orthodox views about 
mediatorial theology, but they do not grasp the principles of a 
historic religion, and the mediatorial principle of God’s historic, 
‘gradual, and leavening action is strange to them. They represent 
the mind of the religious group rather than of the Christian 
Church. Their ruling conception is law and the obedience that 
complies with it; it is not gospel and the obedience of faith, with 
its new creation, and the new ethic only possible thereby. 
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This frame of mind is modern Lollardy. It is to be spoken of 
with the respect that should clothe any allusion to the great name 
of Wickliffe. But would that his modern emulators studied his 
historic position and social principles! When we come to form 
a historic judgment on Wickliffe we must bear in mind how great 
a gulf parts him from our modern time, and how vast is the 
revolution in our knowledge of both Bible and Gospel, due to 
the Reformation and the Illumination alike. Otherwise we 
become mere intransigeant copyists and irreconcilables. For 
Wickliffe Christianity was not what it was for Luther—the career 
of the Pauline gospel of Grace, with its new creative power, first 
for the Church and secondly for society as the Church permeated 
it. It was a new and nobler law of Nature, a finer obligation lying 
on an age when Church and Society were one, and there were none 
who were not Christians. The Bible was chiefly the grand vehicle 
of this law to a humanity not yet alive to the distinction of 
Nature and Grace, and Christ was its new Moses. For the 
Reformers law was the great antithesis of Gospel—even Christian 
law was; but for such as Wickliffe it remained the nature of 
Gospel; and the Kingdom of God was the natural man. reinforced 
by Sacraments rather than regenerate by Grace. While for Luther 
the Bible was the great power-house of Grace with its new creation, 
for Wickliffe it was the great charter of obligation and code of 
conformity. It was the encheiridion of Christian conduct and 
society, the pocket-book of the soldier of Christ. It was essentially 
the fountain of the law of Christendom. ‘‘ The law of Christ,”’ 
said Wickliffe, ‘‘is the marrow of the Church’s law.’’ ‘‘ The 
‘‘ whole corpus of human law, the whole of society, must finally 
‘“rest on the law of Christ as its rule, and be reformed thereto 
“‘and thereby alone ’’—as if finding therein only its true nature 
and not a nature altogether new. He aimed at a repristination 
of the Christian society of the first century, especially in its 
apostolic ideal. 

All this programme of Wickliffe we have with us still, in forms 
more or less modified. But there is one great distinction. 
Wickliffe’s first concern and hope for society was the primacy of 
the Church, and his Church was the predestinate and elect. Lay 
control he urged, but his laity was the elect, not the natural 
man christened. He did not really propose to transfer to natural 
society the, Christian order off hand. And this severs his 
programme sharply from the modern democratic ideas which so 
many identify with the Kingdom of Christ. The Montanism of 
the groups and sects to-day does not put first either the Church 
or the elect. The Church has a very inferior place in its scale of 
interests, and it dislikes the idea of election as savouring of 
privilege. Nor does it abjure the idea of property, as Wickliffe 
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did, especially in connection with the Church. Wickliffe prepared 
the way for Calvin’s Geneva rather than for the modern 
democracy, humanist and socialistic, with the vague creed, the 
simple life, and that naif conception of the Christian law which 
can take no measure either of history or society, and which is 
constitutionally alien to the idea of a Christian statesmanship or 
a Church polity. 

One feature in the present public situation supplies an 
illustration of what I have been describing. The New Testament 
precept against war is strong, and its pacific ideal clear. It is 
against the military spirit. Accordingly, the type of mind I indicate 
suggests that those are false to Christ and His Kingdom who do 
not renounce complicity in a conflict for our national existence 
though they enjoy its securities and opportunities, and who do 
not sit down to be stopped or erased in our unique national 
and historic service to the world-righteousness of the Kingdom 
of God. They do not go behind the obvious in Scripture to 
realise that the New Testament promises neither international 
nor social peace, but the Kingdom of God at any cost. It has 
peace only for men of goodwill, peace in righteousness. 
It would overturn, overturn, overturn till He come whose 
right it is to reign. Moreover, on the same line they 
tend to identify in principle militarism and commercialism, 
and to apply their theory in a more thorough form by 
extending their protest to the veiled war in trade and commerce, 
and declaring that business is so competitive, so unbrotherly, and 
so compromising that there is nothing left for a Christian man 
who lives by his New Testament but to go out of it—they do 
not say where. The present war is one between mere civilisation, 
with Germany for its military master, and a world-righteousness 
in a peaceable Kingdom of God, with Britain, guilty 
once, but slowly learning to be its servant, without raw 
and disastrous haste, as the time allows. Between these two ideals 
there must be war, and war of a kind, unfortunately, whose acute 
form is prescribed by the lower. The pacificist protest betrays in 
some forms the mind of the sect which has not yet risen 
to be a Church, and which is in danger of descending to the 
oddity of the group. It has not necessarily either a higher 
sanctity or a clearer vision. The monk in his abstraction is not 
holier than the citizen who makes the Christian best of a concrete 
situation; and clear vision is easy to minds with no due sense of 
historic legacy or social complexity. It may be but another form 
of the stiff error which would press in Arctic latitudes the open-air 
treatment of baptism, and immerse because it is the New Testament 
form. Or it is another phase of the mental habit which makes 
Germany think that the welfare of the world can only be had by 
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the forcible imposition everywhere of a certain rigid culture, where 
intellectualism has starved ethic, order cramped life, and the 
military State tuned down the evangelical Church. It is the habit 
which made us once think that the way to bless the inferior races 
was to force upon them the British Constitution, and offer them 
the whole fulness of English liberty with a British and Victorian 
civilisation. We were to regenerate a religious land like India 
by educating its sons in all the vigour and rigour of the 
Benthamite and Spencerian philosophy. 

For lay religion, then (not meaning the mind of most Christian 
laymen, need I repeat ?) duty is apt to be shaped by a certain practi- 
cist mould rather than by a living, leading, and effectual spirit. The 
form of God’s will is not seen to be modified for each age by con- 
ditions developed by His own providence, but is given by a law 
which makes impressive martyrs rather than by a gospel which 
makes creative apostles. Now it is right to say that for a Christian 
war can only be a matter of duty; and a form of duty due to the 
hardness of our hearts. National honour is not a ground for 
anything so awful as war, and certainly not among a people which 
has risen to abolishing the duel as an immoral thing. Such a 
ground can only be found in national duty, reflecting the will 
of God according to time and season, and securing conditions 
which shall make the Kingdom of God easier to the ages to come. 
What the will of God exactly is at a juncture, and what must 
shape the form of a nation’s Christian duty, is not mainly precept ; 
and in a world juncture and a clash of nations it is surely not the 
precepts of Jesus for His ownest own now stript of the lusts that 
force war. But it is that Gospel of the Redeemer and His spreading 
Kingdom which underlay even His precepts, which is the most 
powerful thing on earth, which always forms its occasional ethic 
from its eternal principle, and which generates injunctions 
according to circumstances and stages. It is not a law which 
Jesus, as the new Moses, prescribed to the whole world at once 
and for all time. It is an evangelical and not a theocratic ethic. 
To impose a law is much more easy; it takes less insight, wisdom, 
and sympathy than it does to re-create the public soul, and then 
to develop in it an ethic so different from any, even the highest 
law of Nature, that it can arise from nothing else than a new- 
creation, and can work only in the twice-born. The spiritual 
finality of the Christian Gospel must not be transferred offhand to 
every specific form of Christian ethic. 

Being unhistoric, such ‘‘lay religion”’ is apt to be impatient, 
and to think that its best believers are those that make most 
haste, and it forces the moral pace. Its Bible bears down on 
the public instead of entering, leavening, and lifting it, instead 
of converting and regenerating it. It goes to men with 
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‘‘Thou shalt love,” instead of ‘*God~is Love, and He and 
‘“ His conduct are shed into our hearts as the Holy Ghost is 
‘‘given.’’ It seeks grapes from thorns and figs from thistles— 
Christian ethic without Christian faith or love. And it suspects the 
Church of being decadent which takes, like its God, a historic 
and devious way with the world, and can wage even war to war’s 
own destruction. The form of Christian duty is concrete, it is not 
abstract and indiscriminate. It is imperative but it is not 
dogmatist. That is to say, it is relevant to the actual historic 
situation, of which it must make not the Christian ideal but the 
Christian best. It is the victim neither of the pedantic preacher nor 
of the doctrinaire politician. It is relevant to the actual situation, 
and to the momentary control thereof for the final uses of the 
Kingdom of God’s love. It will take historic instalments. It has 
something better than abstention and denunciation for efforts to 
realise the will of God, not indeed on the principles of Nature but 
yet in the terms of our historic place and problem. It has some- 
thing more experienced and less crude than the Tolstoisms which 
canonise the most obvious things in the Bible in their most obvious 
sense, which lack historic insight and practical judgment, and 
which acquire little of the Spirit’s power of interpreting to the 
ages and the Churches. 

This type of mind has done much service in preventing us from 
becoming victims of tradition, but it does less to make us its 
beneficiaries, and still less to make us its masters. It is not so 
grateful as critical to the past; it does more to reform abuses than 
to fashion the future, to criticise than to create. It is more 
impracticable than serviceable, more aggressive than commanding, 
and aggressive sometimes with the confidence of the non- 
combatant. Yet it keeps before the world a precious ideal, even in 
the futile effort to force it. If it is not a constituent of the Church 
it is a valuable ingredient. 

The two greatest gifts of tradition to us are the Bible and the 
Church; and it is only the second of these, with its long and 
experienced history of a warring faith, that has the secret for 
interpreting the first in its fulness to a fulness of time. And the 
Church’s historic career as a living society of the Gospel, rightly 
understood, delivers us from the metallic and anachronist infliction 
upon society of a law—even of the law of love. Such imposition 
may have all the error and mischief of indiscriminate charity. It 
may have the error which wrecked the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth would make England the Kingdom of God long 
before God was its King. Christ can only become King of 
England and its politics by first becoming King of the English in 
their intelligent souls. 

P.. TS Forsytn: 


ALCOHOL AND THE: EMPIRE. 


HE mischief that alcohol was working in Africa was becoming 
increasingly evident from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century; and the philanthropists who for a short time reigned in 
European councils when the discoveries of Livingstone, Stanley, 
De Brazza, von Wissmann, and Joseph Thomson had reawakened 
a sentimental interest in Africa, succeeded in getting clauses (pro- 
hibiting the introduction of alcohol amongst the natives) inserted 
into the constitutions of the French and Belgian Congo, Northern 
Nigeria, British East and British Central Africa. The good effect 
of this prohibitory action is patent to all who have visited those 
regions. 

But the trade in alcohol, the local distillation and sale of alcohol 
amongst the natives was allowed to continue in all the coast regions 
of West Africa from the Kunene River on the south to Cape 
Blanco on the north. This was done (we were told) out of 
susceptibility for the feelings of the French wine-grower and 
brandy-producer, still more of the German and Dutch manu- 
facturers of distilled alcohol and of the Portuguese rum-producers. 
Consequently, in all parts of the West African coastlands, where 
the inhabitants were not too strictly Muhammadan, the poison of 
alcohol has continued to circulate and to induce constant inter- 
necine wars and tribal quarrels, many crimes of violence, much 
stupidity, brutishness, idleness, and disease. Fortunately for the 
French, Muhammadanism has got a great hold over Senegal and 
Western Nigeria, and in those lands abstinence from alcohol is 
virtually enforced by local opinion. 

In North Africa it was the same down to about twenty years ago; 
and then the spread of education, the loosening of religious belief, 
and the example of many French officials and merchants led the 
better educated Arabs and Berbers into the consumption of distilled 
alcohol—bad brandy, worse absinthe. When I last visited North 
Africa, in 1911, the curse of brandy lay on the land. Its effects were 
so noteworthy that the local press denounced the local Government 
for its subserviency to the viticulteur influence in Western France 
ind for the way in which the sale and consumption of brandy were 
xeing actively pushed by French officialdom. My journeys in 
sarlier days in India and my considerable acquaintance with 
Indians of all types and callings in East Africa had shown me that 
vith the breaking down of Muhammadan fanaticism and Hindu 
yeliefs (the inevitable results of the spread of education) had come, 
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unhappily, first a tolerance and next a craving for alcoholic 
stimulants of the worst description. The same has been the case 
in whiskyfied Egypt, and there is, or there was, a great deal of 
regrettable drunkenness in the Sudan caused by the local distilla- 
tion of spirits from grain. 

The Government of Cape Colony has also been most blame- 
worthy—Briton and Boer alike—in its subservience to the Cape 
wine-growers, and in the insufficient check put on the selling of 
distilled alcohol to natives of South Africa. Nearly all the crimes 
we have heard of, especially the crimes against women, nearly all 
the lawlessness, the idleness, or the other charges laid at the door 
of the black man in South Africa are due—as they similarly were 
down to ten years ago in the United States—to the consumption 
of distilled alcohol, of that terrible Cape brandy, which is perhaps 
one of the most deadly of all the known forms of alcohol. 

But where the abuse of alcohol is most flagrant, most inexcusable 
—because it could be stopped in a moment from Whitehall 
(whereas the affairs of South Africa are now controlled by a self- 
governing daughter nation, the Union of South Africa)—is on the 
West Coast of Africa. It is still permitted to import and to sell 
distilled alcohol at the mouth of the Gambia River, if, indeed, it be 
not so throughout the whole of the Gambia Colony. In Sierra Leone 
we see (or at least I saw on my last visit in 1907) two systems pre- 
vailing. In the narrow coast belt which is the old ‘‘ Colony,” 
alcohol is as accessible to the native as it is to the white man, and 
both alike suffer grievously from the abuse of this poison. In the 
Protectorate, however, behind the actual Colony (a region 
occupying about two-thirds of the entire Sierra Leone possession), 
the introduction of alcohol is strictly prohibited; with the result 
that if we have a model tropical African possession it is the Sierra 
Leone hinterland. Fortunately, many of the people here are 
Muhammadan, and consequently co-operate with the authorities 
and with their own chiefs in extruding alcohol. Here we find 
industry, cleanliness, sobriety, prosperity. Here there are no 
leopard clubs, here there is no cannibalism. The reverse of these 
good qualities is too much the characteristic of the coast regions of 
Sierra Leone, where alcohol has free play. Former Governors and 
subordinate officials of Sierra Leone have expressed themselves in 
their writings quite as strongly on this subject as I could do. Sir 
Leslie Probyn, in fact, contributed an article on alcohol to The 
Nineteenth Century which has often been quoted by prohibitionists. 

Passing to the Gold Coast, we have again the curse of alcohol 
lying heavily on the land, except in the region known as the 
Northern Territories, which, on account of its supposed Muham- 
madanism, is within the prohibition area. With regard to the — 
Gold Coast, I will proceed to quote in a summarised form from an | 
article recently published by Dr. Fisch, a Swiss medical man 
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belonging to that Missionary Society of Basel, which has played 
such a great part in the education of the Gold Coast natives* :— 


‘“The British Colonial Governments (of West Africa) are still 
under the spell of the financial gain which the spirit trade brings ; 
and the struggle against it is carried on with a single mind and 
energy by only a small number of men. The others regard the 
spirit trade as harmless, or as not very dangerous. Such are not 
only the brewers and distillers or the shareholders in such concerns, 
and not only members of the trading firms which have to thank 
the spirit trade for a good share of their profits ; but they comprise 
many Government officials who have not yet been brought to see 
clearly in all their seriousness the ills which rum brings upon the 
coloured peoples. Ae 


Dr. Fisch, the writer of this article, worked as medical missionary 
on the Gold Coast for twenty-seven years. For twenty years he 
was not a total abstainer, and struggled long against the enlistment 
of his personal habits in the temperance campaign. But what 
he saw and experienced as a doctor on the Gold Coast surmounted 
every other consideration, and forced him to be a champion of 
prohibition :— 

In the last yearszof-my service,” he writes, ==F-took a 
journey through that district of the Gold Coast in which the spirit 
trade is forbidden,+ and also through Togoland, and I should like, 
in the following paper, to speak of the differences which struck me 
between the prohibition and non-prohibition territories. Spirits, it is 
true, had made their way into the Gold Coast long before I went 
there, and had occasioned grave harm already to the natives. But 
at that time money was not nearly so plentiful as it became when 
the people betook themselves to the cultivation of cocoa. Even if 
a good share of the money coming into the country from palm-oil, 
palm-nuts, and rubber had been expended upon spirits, it was not 
anything like as much as now, on account of the high profits made 
through the cultivation of cocoa. The face of things has altered 
immensely since there has been each year a stream of gold flowing 
into the land, the product of the cultivation of cocoa and gold- 
mining. . . . The natives (of the coast belt up to 8° N. Lat.) 
have thrown themselves into cocoa culture with such zeal that the 
provision of a livelihood in any other way is almost negligible. On 
the actual sea-shore, where no such cultivation is possible, there 
dwell in numerous and fairly considerable villages, fishermen who 
do a prosperous trade catching a large quantity of fish. 

These are dried, salted, and carried up country by their wives, and 
sold in the markets. Few races on earth have such favourable 
conditions of life as have the negroes on the Gold Coast. But even 


*Wirkungen der Schnapshandels in West Afrika: ueber den Unterschied 
ewischen den Gebieten in West Afrika, in welchen den Schnapshandel erlaubt und 
denen in welchen er verboten ist. Von Dr. Fisch, Misstonsartzat, Basel. The article 
appeared in May, 1914, in the Znternational Monthly Review for the Discussion of 
Alcoholism. This is the official organ of the International Union of Opponents of 
the Abuse of Alcohol which has its seat at Lausanne in Switzerland. The monthly 
review is published at Basel. 

+ Evidently the writer alludes to the Northern Territories. } It would seem that 
in this northern half of the Gold Coast Dependency and in the northern half of 
German Togoland, the introduction of alcohol is prohibited, as it is in Northern 
Nigeria. 
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at the time of my arrival, in the middle of the ‘eighties, this 
favourable aspect was rapidly changing. In spite, however, of 
the high death-rate amongst children, the tribes were increasing 
in numbers. Families of ten children to a married couple were 
quite frequent. But even then it struck us how few old people 
were to be found. White-haired negroes were a rarity. Spirits 
had made their way into the country and into the houses of the 
leading men. If a man wanted to lay a charge against another, 
the ear of the Chief must first be opened by so many bottles of 
spirits. If the defendant was convicted, the sentence upon him 
included as part of the punishment so many bottles of spirits for 
the Chief. If he were acquitted, he had to show his gratitude by 
the gift of more spirits. This alcohol was soon drunk by the 
Chief and his council, and caused a great mortality amongst the 
elderly men. The abuse of alcohol provoked, even in those days, 
cases of cirrhosis of the liver, severe gastric complaints, degenera- 
tion of the muscles of the heart, and chronic inflammation of the 
kidneys. But on the surface the people had not suffered deeper 
injuries. Tuberculosis was rare, and the character of the people, 
taken all round, was agreeable. 

‘* But from the Chieftain’s Court spirits spread themselves more 
and more widely. . . . It came to be regarded as a sign of 
high rank to be intoxicated as early as mid-day. Among the 
tribes the habit was formed of taking only drink, not food, at a 
funeral. Whoever came to show his sympathy would receive a 
drink of spirits, or if this was not yet ready, then a calabash of 
palm wine. But care was taken that spirits were quickly at hand 
after the death of any member of the family. By degrees it was 
regarded as a point of honour to deal out the largest possible 
quantity of spirits at these funeral festivities. The whole more 
or less intoxicated company forms itself into a procession, a 
drummer is taken into it, and they shriek out their songs of 
mourning. Not infrequently on such occasions the greater part 
of the inhabitants of the villages are more or less heavily drunk. 
; Many a negro family has given away £80 worth of spirits 
during such ‘ wakes.’ 

‘As ever-increasing sums of money came into the country through 
the quickly-growing profits of cocoa culture, so ever-increasing 
quantities of spirits were imported, and ever more numerous 
became the cases of injury, not to regular topers only, but also 
to those people whom you would never meet ordinarily in the 
wretched gin-shops. 

‘‘ The medicine-men explained that their medicines had got to be 
prepared with spirits. And even if they drank themselves much of 
the spirits which had been set apart for the sick, there remained 
enough to damage irretrievably the invalids and their women and 
children, in the shape of the spirits in which extracts of herbs and 
barks had been infused to make the native ‘ remedies.’ 

‘‘ The increase of diseases accompanied by high temperatures (all 
of which undoubtedly cause great strain upon the heart) has been 
quite striking. | Negroes who formerly drank no spirits passed 
through pneumonia without any drawback ; the heart needed very 
little support. Spirit-drinkers, on the other hand, now die, however 
much care is taken to prevent the flagging of the heart. At present, 
pneumonia, which comes in epidemically at the commencement of 
the dry season, counts as quite a malignant disease, and carries off 
a number of negroes, merely because of the modern weakening of 
heart-power caused through excessive spirit-drinking. 
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““ When I first took up work in Aburi—at a period twenty-seven 
years ago—spirits did not play anything like so large a part as they 
do in the life of to-day. What terrible effects will show themselves 
twenty years hence, when the harvest is reaped of what is now 
being sown! I cannot think of it with anything but deep pain, for 
what was already to be seen in my time was enough to cause the 
deepest grief to anyone who had an open eye, and had also a 
warm heart for the condition of the people. Yet there are still 
people who are blind in face of the greatest misery, and think it 
does not concern them. . . . 

‘“ The present mischief does not end with the degeneration of 
the drinker himself. In early days signs of degeneration among 
the children of the alcoholised showed themselves. And these 
are becoming still clearer and more distressing. Whilst formerly 
tuberculosis belonged to the less common diseases, in the course 
of the last decades it has laid hold of the Gold Coast to a greatly 
increased extent. And not this only, but also in the form of 
tuberculosis which runs a very rapid course. With an unremitting 
high fever cavities appear in the lungs after a very short time, 
and at the end of one year or of two years the patient is dead. 
No aid can be given. The destruction of tissue goes on uncheck- 
ably. For the most part, I knew the patients and their parents 
before them, and undoubtedly the decrease of the resistivity of 
the tissue was to be set down to the indulgence in spirits by their 
parents—a practice in which they indulged for the most part 
secretly, but which, sooner or later, became publicly known. It 
was remarkable how the families of fishermen, who, dwelling by 
the sea, had every chance to remain healthy, were carried off by 
tuberculosis. Among fishermen it was reckoned impossible to 
fish without drinking spirits. They are, almost without exception, 
heavy drinkers. 

‘* A similar observation as to the serious increase of tuberculosis 
is reported from Togo and the Cameroons. All the doctors who 
have made these observations associate the increase of this disease 
with the rapidly-growing use of spirits. That is a conclusion 
reached in Europe also, that children of alcoholics have no great 
resistance to offer to infection from tuberculosis. In their case 
clearly an infection lays hold, which is overcome in children who: 
have not so been weakened. 

‘“A second terrible symptom of degeneration is now seen in 
the previously unheard-of incapacity of mothers to suckle their 
children. By nature negressesare endowed with a quite remarkable 
ability to feed their children at the breast. I have seen many a 
grandmother suckle her grandchild, and many a _ mother 
suckle at the same time her youngest child and_ her 
youngest-but-one, without either going short. But in the 
last two decades, feeding-bottles were increasingly asked 
for. The people brought condensed milk with them, and 
asked how to prepare it, as the mother could not breast-feed 
her babe. Alcoholism was constantly found in the father and 
mother of the woman who could not breast-feed her child. Toa 
very great mortality of the children from malaria is now added a 
quickly-increasing mortality of children from artificial foods, from 
stomach disorders arising from dirty or unsuitably prepared 
nourishment. 

‘‘ That tissue of the human body which seems hardly calculated 
to show injurious influences, namely, dentine, shows already 
diminished resistivity among the negroes. In the early years, 
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when anyone came to the missionary with carious teeth, it was 
sure to be a mulatto, a class of cross-breeds who come weak into 
the world (which is seen also by the fact that they show an 
unusually large mortality from tuberculosis). If a negro came to 
have a tooth drawn, it was generally a case of a tooth quite sound, 
so far as the tooth itself was concerned, but one from which the 
gum had receded, leaving the tooth tottery, and requiring no great 
force to bring it out. Rarely did a negro come with a mal-formed 
tooth. If he did, it often called for robur triplex to get the lusty 
tooth out. Carious teeth were never to be seen in negroes. Now 
that is different. In negroes now not only are milk-teeth to be 
found in a quite decayed state, but also many permanent teeth. 

‘‘ The mass of evidence to-day (which proves that the incapacity 
of women to suckle their babes and the decay of the teeth 
are a consequence of the alcoholism of the parents) has grown so 
much that there can be no doubt as to the correctness of the 
deduction. 

‘“A further serious fact is the appearance of a form of juvenile 
paralysis. The negroes themselves declared that this ailment had 
hardly ever before occurred. I saw the male descendants of a 
drinking family each and all of them suffer in the third decade of 
their life from this complaint, and die within ten years. The 
family lived within the sphere of my practice, and was well-known 
to me. A great number of such patients were brought to my 
surgery in the course of the last twenty years. The disease was 
often very rapid—mental dulness, symptoms of paralysis, the 
assumption of a lying posture, a rapid increase of these symptoms, 
and then death. 

‘* Another remarkable thing was the increase of idiocy and 
epilepsy. Almost always the intemperance of the father, often that 
of both parents, could be shown. Both forms of degeneracy were 
rarities at the commencement of my practice. 

‘‘ Further, the abuse of alcohol has brought about an alteration 
in the national character, which we Europeans think far from 
pleasant. The people, who used to be obliging, friendly, and 
genial, have become impudent, self-assertive, and unfriendly. It 
is true there are still many kindly, modest folk to be found, but it 
is remarkable how many impudent, unfriendly faces one sees. 
For every service, even the smallest, the negro now asks payment, 
and if it is refused, or if one says to him that it wasn’t the custom 
to ask payment in the old days, he goes off with a scornful laugh. 
This would have been simply unthinkable in earlier days. 

‘‘ The demoralisation of the national character has made itself 
evident in the great increase of crime. Although the English 
Government does not punish for every little offence, yet the houses 
of correction are over full. And every year a considerable number 
of executions take place to expiate murders, committed for the 
most part under the influence of alcohol, but which often had been 
premeditated. Cases of unnatural crime have increased astonish- 
ingly ; they were almost unknown before. 

‘‘ Sexual diseases have become many times more frequent. 
They have actually opened taverns where women are present to 
incite to drink, and gonorrhoea has become terribly frequent. . . 
: Now I had the privilege, four years ago, of taking a journey 
into the prohibition districts of the Northern Gold Coast and Togo. 
This gave me an opportunity to note the difference between the 
prohibition and non-prohibition districts. . . . When we 
invited a Chief to say to his people that I was a doctor, and should 
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be happy if I could give advice to the sick, to provide them with 
medicine, or free them from their suffering by an operation, the 
reply was usually made that there were no sick among his people. 
This was, of course, not actually the case ; but it struck me that the 
one or two tuberculous persons whom it was my fortune to see 
showed quite different forms of that ailment from those to which I 
had been formerly accustomed in the Gold Coast Colony. It was 
clearly a question of a form with quite a low temperature, and 
making only slow progress. 

‘“T did not see any carious teeth. And that mothers should 
suckle their children was quite a matter of course, and seemed to 
admit of no exception. 

‘“ Now this people live in a land very differently situated from 
that of the actual Gold Coast. It needs a respectable amount of 
labour to gather from the poor soil in these sun-stricken plains the 
means to support life ; quite a different thing from what it is upon 
the deep soil in the primeval forest land of the Gold Coast. There 
is no valuable export produce to be collected, as on the rich Gold 
Coast. Yet they are strong, brawny, enduring people, these tribes 
in the hot and much poorer North. If one looks at the young 
people of Dagbamba, of Konkomba, of Moba, even of low-lying 
Kasasi and Tsehakosi, one’s heart smiles over this fine people, 
whose carriage, whose build, whose whole appearance give one the 
impression of a people with an enviable reserve of general health 
and power of resistance to disease. 

‘‘ One morning we were waited upon by the Chieftain of a large 
place in the land of Dagbamba, a worthy old man. He 
had pneumonia, with a high temperature, but a very good 
pulse—totally different from the kind to which I was accus- 
tomed on the Gold Coast, where for the most part my pneumonia 
patients slip quickly through my fingers because, through alcohol, 
the heart has lost its power and endurance, and neither digitalis 
nor camphor could ward off a bad ending to the disease. Whilst 
here I had a man in front of me, a man with an enviable strength of 
heart, who, in spite of his age, had every chance of recovery. He 
did recover, after no long illness. 

‘* It is true that the tribes in the prohibition district drink millet- 
beer, but so far as we could see during our journey, and so far as 
I could discover afterwards when engaged on linguistic studies, 
beer was only drunk on great occasions, such as weddings and 
funerals. In any case, beer-drinking has become much less of a 
tribal custom here than elsewhere ; the millet-beer has not a very 
pleasant taste, and it contains, so far as I could gather, a low per- 
centage of alcohol in general. My linguistic studies confirm the 
impression that, partly indeed in consequence of Muhammadan 
influence, drinking, and especially getting drunk, excites general 
contempt. 

‘* While in the spirits-drinking Gold Coast and in South Togo 
there are so remarkably few old people to be seen, in the North one 
comes across a considerable number of venerable, white-haired 
negroes. The tribes are frieadly and sociable in character, unless 
quite recent occurrences have made them suspicious, or have 
frightened them. We see them still the strong, well-built fellows ; 
how they run in front of our wheels in order to show us the way, 
how they would stop like lightning to cast aside a stone upon 
which we might have bumped, with what endurance they kept pace 
with us, and with what pleasure they entered into the kindly jokes 
which we ventured to indulge in with them, how their faces lighted 
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up when we smiled kindly at them—something so entirely different 
from what we met with away*on the Gold Coast, where we had. 
so often got to see gloomy countenances! The shameful 
slave trade has been succeeded by the no less shameful 
trade in spirits. Which of the two has brought the greater 
injury to the negroes? The slave trade has cost life to 
hundreds of thousands, truly enough; it tore families apart and 
robbed men of their freedom; but it has not, however, caused 
degeneracy in their children. Yet by alcohol a people is poisoned 
at its very source, and inherits the severest menace to its future. 
Ought the leading nations of Europe to pocket with calm com- 
placency the money that comes to them through the sale and taxa- 
tion of drinks which are ruining for all time the tribes which are 
entrusted to us to be looked after? . . . A protest should 
again be raised, loud and clear, unceasing and courageous, strong 
to reach every man’s ears, pointing out what an injustice it is to 
allow such a trade to continue—a trade which is fraught with such 
immense dangers to the tribes of Africa, upon whom the light had 
only just begun to dawn, and indeed, to every people that is brought 
into contact with this trade.”’ 


This severe indictment of the Gold Coast Administration might 
be repeated in reference to the much larger area of Southern 
Nigeria, where, if possible, the results from the abuse of alcohol 
are (I am informed) more patent to the eye. Space prevents me 
from repeating the attack as regards the effects of alcohol in 
Southern Nigeria, because I have written already at some length 
on this subject not so very long ago in another review. But I do 
know this, that the horrible abuse is loathed by most of the young 
and more enlightened, more modernly educated amongst the 
officials, and is only tolerated, or attacks on it are only faintly 
deprecated by some of the older men, whose perceptions perhaps 
have been blunted by too long residence in West Africa. 

The responsibility of the whole position rests entirely on the 
Colonial Office in London. Prior to August, 1914, that Office 
parried the attacks of Prohibitionists by suggesting that the 
complete prohibition of the sale of alcohol to natives, or severe 
restrictions as to its import in general, would affect our com- 
mercial and political relations with Germany, Holland, and France. 
If we prohibited alcohol, the German colonies of Togoland and 
IXamerun, and the independent country of Liberia, would become 
great centres of a smuggling trade into contiguous British posses- 
sions. France, moreover, would be annoyed because of her 
viticulteur interests, &c., &c. The real reason of their opposition 
probably was, and is, that they do not see in what other direction, 
except the taxes on alcohol, a revenue is to be raised sufficient for 
administrative needs. 

Now that everything is in the melting-pot, that we have occupied 
the western part of the Cameroons and of Togoland, and are at 
war with Germany and not over tender of her commercial interests, 
the German part of the problem drops out. France, it is true, 
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might have been annoyed last year at a prohibitionist policy on our 
part, but since France has taken such a strong lead in her own 
country in regard to the prohibition of poisonous forms of alcohol, 
she could scarcely blame us if we relieved of this curse the whole. 
of British West Africa not already within the prohibition area. 

As to the question of revenue. To put things at their very 
worst, immediate prohibition would mean that the Imperial 
Government in London might be called on for the next two or three 
years to supplement the revenues of West Africa. I calculated 
about a year ago that the most such a subsidy could rise to would 
not be more than about £170,000 a year, a mere drop in the bucket 
compared to the immense value of our non-alcoholic trade with 
British West Africa. But I believe that even this pretext is an 
unreal one, and that—at any rate after twelve or eighteen months— 
it would be possible to set going a tax-collection from other sources 
of revenue without harm to the natives’ interests in British West 
Africa. Some years ago Mr. E. D. Morel wrote a series of articles 
deprecating the exclusion of alcohol from the coastal regions of 
West Africa on the plea that the average type of spirit introduced 
was not so bad as some other forms of alcohol, and that it brought 
in a large revenue to the different States, perhaps as much as 
470,000 a year in one colony, £30,000 in another, and so on. 
What he feared was that if we immediately abolished alcohol from: 
these regions, we might proceed to a system of land or house 
taxation which would be oppressive to the natives and provocative 
of revolt. 

To my thinking these arguments were fallacious, though I fully 
sympathise with Mr. Morel’s real life-work, the protection of the 
interests of the indigenous peoples of Africa. By a process of 
quiet and courteous reasoning with the leading chiefs and 
notabilities in all these regions (especially if we enlisted the 
sympathy of the missionary societies, as we should do at once by 
establishing prohibition), they could be got to see that the imposi- 
tion or the increase of a hut and house tax (which as a matter of 
fact exists in most of these regions) or even the taxation of land, 
would fall comparatively lightly on the individual and would be 
infinitely superior in every way to the raising of a revenue on 
alcoholic poisons. Quite a number of chiefs are sufficiently 
advanced in education, sufficiently under the influence of missionary 
teaching, to realise the enormous harm that alcohol is doing to 
their country. Such men would vigorously bestir themselves on 
behalf of the local government to prepare the people for an 
alternative system of raising revenue, provided they obtained the 
exclusion of alcohol from British West Africa. There are other 
foreign commodities which might be taxed at the customs. 
In short, it really requires little more than two days’ discussion 
amongst persons who really know West Africa and the West 
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African trade to formulate a revenue scheme which should raise 
quite as much money for the local Administrations as is at present 
provided by the tax on imported alcohol. 

Indeed, as soon as the war crisis is over and we are 
in safety as an Empire, that great Imperial Council, 
which must in some shape or form be summoned, should be asked, 
amongst other questions of grave import to the Empire, to discuss 
that of ALCOHOL, above all, alcohol and its effect on the backward 
and the subject peoples. If a white nation, or daughter nation, or 
self-governing communities such as British Guiana* or the Straits 
Settlements, like to poison themselves with this harmful drug, 
to impair their efficiency, to lower their birth-rate—well, they must 
be free to slay themselves. But, to my thinking, it is an abominable 
crime on our part, who have arrogated to ourselves the right to 
rule millions and millions of human beings of a different type to the 
Caucasian ; that we who—no doubt wisely at the present stage in 
world affairs—rule those people despotically and refuse them any 
potent share in the administration of their own lands and the 
deciding of their own fate, should permit them the consumption 
of alcohol, even to the extent of poisoning the individual and 
ruining the future of their race. We have interfered notably in 
the matter of opium. We meddle with their lives—the prevention 
of diseases—in all other directions, and for the most part to their 
lasting good. Let us therefore gird up our loins, be insensible 
alike to the threats, the blandishments, the bribes, and the lies of 
the distillers and purveyors, and save the Empire from alcohol, 
save our homeland, but, most of all, save those regions in which, 
like Ceylon,t West Africa, South Africa, and South America, the 
native has little or no voice in the administration of his own affairs, 
and where he is not shielded from this curse by a prohibitionist 
religion. 


H. H. JouHNsTon. 


* We are literally exterminating by alcohol—or allowing them to be exterminated 
by not intervening—the few thousands of interesting Ameriadian aborigines in 
British Guiana. 


+ With regard to the Colonial Office and the alcohol question in Ceylon, see 
chapter IV., page 171, of Mr Guy Hayler’s book, Prohibition Advance in all Lands, 
published at 133, Salisbury Square, E.C. This valuable compendium of informa- 
tion—scarcely eighteen months old—has an interesting introduction by Mr. Charles 
Roberts, M.P., now Under Secretary for Indian Affairs. In my references to the 
Straits Settlements and the damage done to efficiency by alcohol—mainly in the 
shape of whisky—I am referring almost exclusively to the whites, to the planters, 
miners, traders, engineers, non-commissioned officers, and minor officials of 
European race. 
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HE Sacred City known to most nations under some form of 
the name Jerusalem is called by the Arabs el Quds, that is 
to say, The Sanctuary. One can well understand the origin of the 
name if one lives in the place. For surely no other town of equal 
size is in a position so secluded. Only a few miles off is Cairo 
radiant with modern life. Nearer still is the Mediterranean, one 
of the most frequented of all the world’s high-streets, yet Jerusalem 
is often in winter cut off for several weeks from the outside world, 
for her port of Jaffa is only an open roadstead, and a landing is 
impossible except in fair weather. 

No city so near the great ‘‘ Market of the World’ can be less 
in the world than Jerusalem, yet the Pilgrim is shown in the 
Church of the Resurrection a sight which seems to deny this. 
This Church, usually called by Westerns the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, stands in the centre of the city. It was begun by 
Constantine to enclose what is probably the very tomb of Christ, 
and the place of His crucifixion also, and it is shared by the Greek 
Church, the Latin, the Armenian, Coptic, and Abyssinian. One 
of its chapels, that of St. Abraham, is even reserved, by the 
courtesy of the Greek Church, for the use of members of the 
Anglican Church. Within this city of churches or chapels, in 
the heart of the Greek Cathedral, is an upright carved marble pillar, 
whose top is carved into a boss, and is perhaps three feet above 
the pavement. One sees many a pilgrim pause to kiss this column, 
and, when one asks the reason, one is told that it is the centre of 
the world. The modern mind is inclined to smile at such an idea. 
Yet one remembers that it was from Jerusalem that two of the 
great religions of the world went forth. The Moslems, too, regard 
it as the second of all sacred cities, and two of the greatest 
prophets predicted that the city, though about to suffer from 
eclipse, would some day be the true centre of the social life of man. 

In this article I propose to describe, briefly, the various com- 
munities at Jerusalem, and their attitude towards the present war. 


MOSLEM JERUSALEM. 


The population of Jerusalem is said to number about 70,000, 
and of this 40,000 are Jews. When we remember that many native 
Christians, as well as Europeans, inhabit the city it is obvious that 
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the Moslem population is not a very large one. But as the 
Government is Moslem, and all political power is in Moslem 
hands, we may well begin by considering the attitude of the 
Moslems to the present war. 

So far as I can judge the majority of them do not regard it as 
a Sacred War. Their impression is that the Sheik-ul-Islam was 
anxious to refuse to sign the ‘‘ Fetva’’ proclaiming it, and that he 
was only forced into it by German intrigues. They have lived at 
peace with the English and French and have no active dislike to 
Christianity. One of the chief events that heralded the expedition 
against Egypt illustrates this. It was arranged by the Germans 
that a Sacred Flag should be brought from the great Mosque at 
Medina, by one of the chief Muftis of that place, and that it should 
be carried in procession to ‘‘ the Dome of the Rock ”’ in the Sacred 
Temple Enclosure. Then the Holy War was to be solemnly 
inaugurated, and the troops were to start to the conquest of Egypt. 
The Consuls of Germany and Austria were to join in this celebra- 
tion and to aid in preaching the Holy War. I was still shut up 
in Jerusalem when the Sacred Flag arrived, and had been picked 
out, with others, to be sent to Urfa, beyond Antioch, as a hostage 
for the good behaviour of the Allies, but I was free to go 
about so long as I did not leave the town. I and the 
Head Master of St. George’s School were at my own house, 
in the College built by the late Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem. 
This building is very prominent and was the more 
conspicuous in that it was decorated with no flags or words of 
welcome. Yet it was possible to sit on our terrace and watch the 
whole procession pass, and then to descend and mix freely with 
the crowd. Surely no better proof could be given that the Holy 
War was not very real to the Moslems. ; 

One ought perhaps to mention, on the other side, that we were 
often cursed in the streets, and that a soldier came to our cathedral 
and expressed a hope that it would soon be sprinkled with our 
blood. But one often hears angry parents cursing and dooming 
to hell their own children, and one cannot take these 
remarks too seriously. We were, I believe, in considerable 
danger, but this danger was likely to come either from the 
Germans, or from the rabble of defeated soldiers who might return 
from the Canal to pillage and revenge their failure to loot Cairo. 

Though there seemed to be very little hostile religious feeling 
yet undoubtedly there was a rather strange opinion that the English 
had taken an unfair advantage of the amiability and unselfishness 
of the Government, and that the German Emperor was a true 
friend. Thus an officer of the army who was quartered in one of 
our buildings asked me pathetically why England had forced 
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‘Turkey to go to war when we had always been friends; he said that 
‘Turkey had only asked us to give up Cairo, and that he could not 
understand why we had been so unfriendly as to refuse and to 
necessitate such a deplorable war. There was no anti-Christian 
flavour in these remarks. 

The more ignorant Moslems have a distinct impression that the 
German Emperor is actually a Turk on his father’s side. This is 
not the place to tell the extraordinary legends that are already 
springing up in the East about this war, but I can assure my 
readers that the Emperor is largely popular because he is 
supposed to be Turkish, and to be actually a Moslem. 
I have as yet been unable to trace this idea to its source. 
I believe however that a large number of the educated 
Moslems take no interest in religion, and that some of the rich 
young Moslems of Jerusalem would prefer to be Christians, only 
they dread persecution and loss of prestige. 

My readers must remember also that of the Moslems in Jerusalem 
only a few are Turks. The chief families as well as the poor are 
mainly Arab. They dislike and despise the Turks, and feel them- 
selves to be a conquered race. It is only the fact that the Turks 
are Moslems that at all reconciles them to their rule. Most of the 
educated Moslem Arabs would much prefer to be under British 
rule. It is the Russians that they dread and detest. The Russians 
are regarded as the traditional foes of the Empire, and the English 
as friends who have disappointed expectations. I am convinced 
that, if we had been able to send an expedition to Palestine at the 
end of December, almost the whole Arab population would have 
watched its opportunity to desert to our side. 


JEWISH JERUSALEM. 


Thirty years ago there were only a few Jews at Jerusalem. Now 
they form more than half the inhabitants. At Siloam one sees 
their hovels huddled in the valley; to the North-West, and West 
of the City whole Jewish suburbs are springing up. The shops 
near the Jaffa gate, in Christian Street, and the bazaars, seem ever 
more and more in Jewish hands. On Saturday one has to 
remember that more than half the shops will be shut. On all sides 
one meets the little Jewish boy in his long skirt, great coat, and 
black clerical felt hat, the Jewish lad with a well-groomed curl 
hanging down by each ear, the older men gravely bearded and 
dressed on the Sabbath, even in the hottest weather, in hats of 
velvet and fur, and in heavy plush mantles of orange colour or 
purple. The Western Jew also is to be met with, dressed in 
ordinary European clothes, speaking all the languages known in 
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the Levant, keen to learn all that may make him rich. Lastly we 
meet with some Jews who are living in Palestine merely because 
they wish to help the poorer members of their race, and to spread 
education, and encourage agriculture. The Jews are certainly 
more and more looking towards Palestine, and considering whether 
it would be possible to establish there a government of their own. 
My object now is not to consider the Jewish question as a whole, 
but the attitude of the Jews in Palestine towards this war and its 
probable results. i 

Just ten months ago a well-known Jewish doctor from Germany 
visited Palestine, and was introduced to me by an American friend. 
He did me the kindness to spend an evening at my home, and we 
had a good deal of interesting conversation. He was not only 
an ardent Jew, but also seemed to me equally German, yet he did 
not wish to see Palestine under the protection of Germany. He 
told me that he was visiting Palestine in order to forward Zionist 
aims. He had brought with him a large band of German-Jewish 
young students. They were to stay at cheap hotels, and to walk 
through the country, visiting not only the celebrated places but also 
all the Jewish Agricultural Colonies, especially those in the Plain of 
Sharon. He said that he and his friends distinctly aimed at 
securing Palestine as a Jewish land under a Jewish government. I 
asked him if they hoped to form an independent State. He said 
that they regarded this as quite impossible, and that they had only 
two alternative plans in view. One was to buy up land gradually 
and secure privileges until Palestine became a Jewish Governorate 
under the Ottoman Flag, the other was to secure British protection 
and to form ultimately part of the British Empire. I gathered that 
he considered Turkey weak enough, and Great Britain fair-minded 
enough, to serve their purposes. It was interesting to see that 
such a typically German Jew, who knew but little of England itself, 
or our language, should have no desire to allow Germany to absorb 
Palestine, or even to protect Jewish interests there. I do not think 
that he merely wished to be complimentary to an Englishman, for 
he spoke with extraordinary frankness on certain topics on which 
he saw that he would be in absolute conflict with my opinions as 
a Christian and an Englishman. 

It is possible that at the outset of the war there may have been 
many German Jews, who favoured the cause of Germany, although 
I cannot say that this was the case. But it is probable that by this 
time the Palestinian Jew is strongly anti-German. The war has 
ruined trade, and it is notorious in Palestine, among all educated 
people, that the war was forced upon the country by the Germans. 
But for Enver Pasha, and one or two of his tools, who were : 
probably heavily bribed by the German Government, the Turks 
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would never have been dragged into such a calamity. Germany 
might, one would have thought, have seen that it was possible to 
reconcile the Jews in some measure to the war by persuading the 
Turks to treat the Jews with special favour. It would have 
been easy to make overtures to their leaders, and say that 
they would not be regarded in the same light as those who were 
French, British, or Russian, in blood as well as in nationality. 
Instead the Jews were treated with special malignity. Strong 
pressure was put upon them to make them consent to become 
Turkish subjects. They naturally refused when they saw how 
badly those Jews who were already Turks in nationality were 
treated, both in regard to taxation, and when they served in the 
army. Then, when the bulk of the alien Jews refused to be forced 
to abandon their nationality, a veritable persecution began. This 
was chiefly directed towards the Russian Jews, who are very 
numerous, and on whom fell the brunt of the Moslem hatred of the 
Russian Christian Government. After refusing to allow all subjects 
of the belligerent power to leave the country sudden orders came 
one evening to Jaffa to expel all the Russian Jews in that town, by 
an Italian passenger boat which happened to be in Port. A wild 
scene of confusion followed. The police went to the houses of the 
Russian Jews and herded them to the port without giving them 
time to pack, or take necessaries with them. Ear-rings were torn 
from the ears of the women, who were stripped of their jewellery. 
They were then flung into boats and taken off to the steamer, 
whilst in many cases even little children were left behind on the 
Quay. At least two children were flung by the police into the 
water, through haste and carelessness, and were drowned. 

One may safely conclude that the Jews of Palestine are now 
entirely prepared to welcome a British occupation. 


THE NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


The Christians of Palestine, unlike those of Egypt, usually call 
themselves Arabs. Most of them belong to the Orthodox Greek 
Church, although some are Latins, Protestants, or Jacobites. It 
is almost impossible to say to what race they really belong. 
Though they speak the Arab language they may be descended from 
the ancient Canaanite Tribe with an admixture of Greek, Philistine, 
and European blood. Some of them are quite fair, like the fairest 
English people, whilst others seem to have in them a negro strain. 
They are often handsome, and usually attractive, capable of a good 
deal of affection and fidelity. When we were prisoners in our own 
house, and when police and spies were watching to see who visited 
us and mark them as anti-German, almost all our Christian Arab 
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friends persistently visited us, though we begged them on no 
account to do so. ; 

Most of the native Christians have a strong love of their native 
land and a desire to belong to the Orthodox Church. But they 
are not satisfied to leave things as they are. They hate Turkish 
misrule, and they are vexed with the condition of their Church. 
For the higher posts in the Church are all reserved for Greeks, who 
are foreigners in the country, and the Arabs are refused a proper 
education in their own language. Nor are the Arab clergy 
properly taught. All this causes a rift between the Greek Bishops 
and Monks and the natives. Deprived of all trust in Turk or 
Greek, and taught for centuries to rely on outside help, the 
Christians of Palestine look to England or France for political and 
religious aid. It is said that in the Lebanon and at Beirut they 
would prefer French intervention, but of this I cannot speak from 
personal knowledge. In Palestine the majority would, I feel sure, 
much prefer our rule. It is known that the English Church does 
not seek to turn Christians from their own form of religion, it is 
hoped that it would help to reform what is weak and out-worn. 
In the political sphere the prosperity of Egypt is always before 
their eyes. 

This desire shows itself in fantastic tales. Before the great 
European War broke out, at a time when England would not have 
had Palestine for the asking, we were told one day by an exultant 
native that British troops were already concealed within the city, 
and that the land would that day be annexed to Egypt. If the 
Turks distrusted us it was not due to our own rapacity but to the 
known fact that a majority of the natives wanted our rule. During 
the eight weeks that we were shut up in the city, after the declara- 
tion of war, many of the native Christians, and not a few of the 
more educated Moslems, waited eagerly for the hoped-for arrival 
of our troops. When it was reported that they had actually 


effected a landing near Ascalon it was difficult for them to conceal 
their satisfaction. 


THE GREEK COMMUNITY. 


In Jerusalem there are many monasteries and churches belonging 
to the Greek Orthodox Church. Some of these are in the hands 
of the Russians, but the Greeks still maintain possession of the 
Patriarchate and the Guardianship of the Holy Places. For cen- 
turies the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre has supplied the 
Church in Palestine with its Patriarch, Archbishops, and higher 
clergy. Two important officials stand out among the rest. 
Damianos the Patriarch is supreme Archbishop and President of 
the Holy Synod, whilst Euthymius is Keeper of the Sacred Places; 
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that is to say the Patriarch is spiritual and legal head of the com- 
munity, and Euthymius has power over the purse-strings. It is 
reckoned that each pilgrim pays on an average five pounds into 
the hands of the Priests at the various shrines, and there are 
thousands of Russian pilgrims and not a few Greeks. Not long 
ago the monks wished to rebuild their huge monastery, and they 
approached Euthymius for a contribution. As he had the 
absolute disposal of the funds it was necessary to get his sanction 
alone. He gave them eighty thousand pounds, they told me. 
And they did not seem at all satisfied with such a moderate sub- 
scription from so opulent a man. The Community owns a great 
deal of agricultural property, and houses in the Holy City. These 
houses are granted at cheap rents to native members of the Church. 
Thus the Brotherhood has enormous power over the lower clergy 
and the laity. The native clergy, who, as I have said before, are 
never allowed to attain high rank in the Church, are very poor. 
They are supported partly by fees for weddings, baptisms, and 
funerals, partly by doles of bread and oil, &c., from the Brother- 
hood. The Monks are almost all of them Greeks by blood. Out 
of them the Bishops and Patriarch are chosen. Most of them are 
Turkish subjects by birth. Those that are not must become 
Turkish subjects, or the Government will not allow them to enter 
the religious order. 

It is obvious that the Bishops and Monks have to be very 
cautious in expressing their opinions on political subjects. The 
Patriarch Damianos is indeed a model of discretion, and it would 
il1 become one who has received of his Beatitude great kindnesses 
to guess at or to reveal his sentiments. Tor at a moment when the 
English were almost without money, and when the Patriarch him- 
self was in great straits, he sent the writer of this article gold, and 
offered to support him during the war if he were in difficulties. It 
is fair to say, however, that certain possibilities are likely to be 
troubling the minds of the Greek community both clerical and lay. 
It was believed, even before the European war broke out, that the 
results of the Balkan War would make themselves felt in Palestine. 
It was considered likely that not only Russia, but also the other 
orthodox European States would set up separate establishments at 
Jerusalem, and might even claim shares in the Church of the 
Resurrection. Roumania distinctly proposed to build a hospice, 
and it was feared that Russia might seek to oust the Greeks from 
their guardianship of the Holy Places. Russia then, though 
Orthodox, was feared; and France has always taken up the rédle 
of helper of the Latin Missions. So that we are not likely to be 
wrong if we guess that the Orthodox of Palestine, whether Arab or 
Greek, would prefer British protection to any other. 
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THE LATINS. 


' The Latins, for so the Roman Catholics are called in the East, 
have a far-reaching influence in Palestine and Syria. In the last 
century the Crusading Latin Patriarchate was revived by the Pope, 
and the present Patriarch presides over the Latin Christians and 
shares influence and prestige with the Franciscan ‘‘ Keeper of the 
‘Holy Places.’? The Latin Church of Palestine is not merely 
Western, she includes many ‘‘ Uniat’’ Eastern branches, such as 
the Maronites, the Uniat Greeks, &c., who retain their own 
language in the Church Services and their own costumes and 
customs, but accept the supremacy of the Pope. The activity of 
the Latin Church is astonishing, even in the loneliest places one 
comes upon great monasteries and seminaries, and in Palestine it 
is doing the kind of work which was done through the great 
monasteries in England, during the middle-ages. The monks take 
in waste land, plough, and tend cattle, set up schools, and study 
archeology ; whilst the nuns »urse the sick, teach, or manage dress- 
making establishments. 

The influence of the Latin Church is far-reaching, yet, so far 
as I can gather, very few Moslems are converted, and very few 
members of the Orthodox Church now change their form of 
Christianity. It is inevitable that a Priest of the English Church 
should see more, officially, of the Greek than of the Latin Bishops 
or monks, but there is a good deal of friendly non-official inter-. 
course. Our missionaries stay at the beautiful hospices at 
Emmaus, the Lake of Galilee, &c., and in Jerusalem the fine 
Library of the Dominicans is always at our disposal. 

A large proportion of the monks and nuns of Palestine are 
French or Italian, and till lately France was regarded as the sole 
protector of Latin missions in Palestine. The German Emperor, 
however, after his visit to the Sacred Places, had two great monas- 
teries for the German monks built at Jerusalem, and there are now 
some very fine hospices in the country belonging to the Lazarists. 

The Latin Church can have no official attitude at the present 
crisis, but she has suffered heavily because most of her monks and 
nuns were French or Belgian. I was staying at the German Hos- 
pice at Emmaus when war was declared. The news reached us just 
as we were sitting down to our evening meal. After it was over 
the Father Superior with the other German monks, and some 
German visitors, spent the evening in sober festivities. As we 
were friends I ventured to ask one of the monks why they were so 
delighted at the outbreak of a great European war. He replied 
that their country was so overwhelmed by taxation for Army and 
Navy, that a collapse had seemed inevitable, so they were thankful 
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oO take the chances of war. It was not till the following day that 
1ews arrived that Great Britain had also declared war, and at the 
noment they seemed convinced that they would easily conquer 
France, Russia, Belgium, and Serbia. 

A few days before Christmas two of us were imprisoned for a 
Jay at the Dominican Monastery at Jerusalem, in order to be ready 
0 leave for exile with a number of the Latin monks. No words can 
sxpress the kindness and courtesy shown to us by the monks, who 
were suddenly ordered by the Turks to receive and feed 
forty-five prisoners of war. Many of the men who arrived 
had been suddenly turned out of their monasteries, and were 
without food or money. After a medical examination they had 
been sent off at night in pouring rain in open carriages for 
a drive of two days, two of them in an advanced stage of 
consumption, one with a broken leg. 

A few hours before I was rescued from this fate a German monk, 
from the neighbouring monastery, came to visit us, and was kind 
enough to tell me how sorry and ashamed he felt that I was so badly 
treated. He added that he expected that the Germans in Palestine 
would presently be in danger in their turn. 

While the Latin Church therefore is neither Pro-British, nor 
Pro-German, in her official attitude, she has actually suffered 
greatly in Palestine from the hands of the Turks and Germans, 
and she would benefit by an Anglo-French occupation. 

To conclude, it is hard to know what will be the future of Pales- 
tine. If France, the traditional supporter abroad of the Latin 
Church, were to annex it the Russians might resent it. On the 
other hand the Latins would not welcome a Russian annexation. 
On the whole one supposes that Latin, and Orthodox, Moslem, and 
Jew, would prefer a British annexation rather than any other. 
But no nation would like to see Palestine annexed by someone else. 

One is forced to believe that there are only three alternatives, 
Palestine must be either annexed by us, governed by an inter- 
national council, or handed over to the Jews. Had I more space 
I should like to show that the last alternative would at present be 
most unfair and improper. The second alternative could hardly 
bring prosperity and good government to the country. Surely 
then we ought not to shrink from annexing Palestine. But we do 
not want to increase our possessions and responsibilities, nor has 
Palestine a good frontier to divide us from Northern Syria. We 
shall, I imagine, be sorely tempted to allow it to continue in its 
age-long condition of bad government and misery. Let us hope 
that the temptation will be resisted. 


ARTHUR S. HICHENS. 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL. 


HE Social Democratic Party of Germany issue every fortnight a 

women’s journal, Die Gleichheit. The number published 

on April 16th opens with a report of the International Conference 

of Socialist women held in Berne at the end of March. The 

importance of that Conference in the eyes of the German Govern- 

ment may be measured by the liberal excisions of the Censor. Little 
more than half the original article remains. 

The objections of the German Government were probably due in 
great part to the fact that at this Conference, for the first time 
since the war began, the growing revolt within the Social 
Democratic movement found expression at an_ international 
gathering. The docility of the party at the outbreak of war came 
as a Surprise to the political world of Europe. To the German 
people it was more than a surprise. The party which had grown 
so rapidly in recent years owed that growth in no small degree to 
its anti-militarist propaganda. That campaign was carried on 
with intensifying vigour up to the very moment of the outbreak 
of war. The fight against the German form of compulsory military 
service was nearing its climax in the appeal of Rosa Luxembourg 
against her sentence of imprisonment. She had been sentenced 
some months before the war for the alleged crime of inciting 
soldiers to refuse to shoot their brother working-men of other 
countries. The appeal had been constantly postponed. Since war 
broke out her sentence has been enforced, and she is now in prison. 

The same activity was displayed on every side. Dr. Liebknecht’s 
revelations of the corrupt dealings of Krupp and other armament 
makers had brought even Government officials under suspicion. 
The meetings all over the country were enthusiastic and crowded. 
French as well as German speakers were heard and applauded. 
Friendship between the two nations was growing visibly. 

Yet the outbreak of war found the Social Democrats on the side 
of the Government, and officially the party was won. Ina 
conscript country, with a highly organised military system, it is 
not easy to judge of the popularity of a war. It is particularly 
difficult in this case. Certainly the Government took precautions 
wherever the Socialist Party was strong and likely to be opposed 
to the official view to mobilise very rapidly, and at such times of 
the day and night that no organised dissatisfaction could be 
expressed. Thus it is almost impossible to decide whether at first 
there was any revolt within the party against its attitude. 

The revolt, however, soon began, and from the beginning women 
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were among the leaders. Klara Zetkin (who edits Die Gleichheit) 
and Rosa Luxembourg were signatories to the first letter issued 
abroad. Klara Zetkin, as International Secretary of the Socialist 
women, published a manifesto denouncing the war, and affirming 
the sisterhood of the working women of all nations. She set 
herself with brave persistence to find a way of making the voice of 
women heard. In Germany this has been no easy task. Un- 
doubtedly they feel very strongly opposed to the war. The 
brutality of the system under which even during times of peace it 
was possible to collect the 30,000 proved cases of maltreatment of 
conscripts, which the party had gathered as evidence to be put 
forward at the delayed trial of Rosa Luxembourg’s appeal, made 
for thoughtful women a terrible indictment of the German Govern- 
ment. If such was their feeling in times of peace, with what horror 
do they now confront the actualities of war! They cannot accept 
as glorious the achievements of an army of whose tradition they 
are so ashamed ; and German Socialist women feel at least as keenly 
as Englishwomen that human civilisation is degraded by every 
act of brutality committed by either side in warfare. 

It is easy to give instances of the burdens upon the German 
people. In the first place, practically every family has lost a 
breadwinner, but the allowances to the wives and children are 
given not of right but of grace, and only where destitution is 
proved. Destitution is not considered proved unless the wife can 
show that she is absolutely unable to earn anything. If she earns 
as little even as a shilling a day, she receives no allowance. The 
usual amount is 12S. a month, and 6s. a month for each child; but 
to this the municipal authorities generally add an equal sum. 
Dependents other than wives and children are not assisted, unless 
perhaps charity does something for them. The charitable lady 
of the upper classes, with her ignorant suggestions of cheap food 
for the masses, is as familiar in Germany as she is here, but the 
interference by proclamation of General Commanding Officers, 
with admonitions to the working women that they shall prepare 
proper and suitable dinners for their children, are probably 
peculiar to that country. 

The bread allowance is a serious grievance, for its amount is 
based on middle-class rather than working-class household 
economics. It is sufficient for families with whom bread is but one 
item of a varied dietary ; it is insufficient where economic necessity 
makes it the staple food. 

Added to these troubles, there is the growing difficulty which the 
women workers and the men left behind are experiencing in 
keeping up the level of wages and conditions of employment. 
Cut piece rates, unpaid overtime, long hours, and lower time rates, 
become more and more unbearable as the.price of food increases. 
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It is probably the weight of economic pressure which brought 
the housewives of working-class Berlin out in the street to 
demonstrate before the Reichstag on March 18th. This demon- 
stration has been mentioned in our papers during the past few 
weeks, but its significance can only be fully felt by those who 
know the psychology of the working women of Germany. They 
are politically without that independence of spirit which has made 
the working women’s movement in this country both an object of 
admiration and of exasperation. In Germany, the women’s home- 
loving and home-keeping qualities have been inordinately 
developed, in spite of the fact that so large a number of them are 
wage-earners and are employed away from their homes. Further 
than that, they have been very apt to subordinate their opinions 
and their judgment to that of men, and to take very little public 
part in the work of the socialist party. Thus the street demon- 
strations to which we are so accustomed in England, and which 
are so often organised by women and made up of women, are 
practically unknown in Germany; while police regulations make 
such demonstrations even of men alone both difficult and 
dangerous. The demonstration of women, therefore, which took 
place almost spontaneously, was a very notable event, giving un- 
mistakable proof of the depth of anti-war feeling in their hearts. 
Had they been men they would have been dispersed by the police 
with drawn sabres, and many arrests would have been made. As 
it was they were treated without brutality, they repeatedly re- 
assembled, and the only further action taken by the authorities was 
to prohibit all reference to the demonstration in the newspapers. 

Press censorship, far more rigorous and much less spasmodic 
than ours, has given small opportunity to the dissident Socialists 
of the party to express their views in the Socialist press. The 
women can only judge of the success of their efforts by the feeling 
shown at party meetings, and even correspondence among them is 
difficult. One other indication of anti-war feeling is to be found 
in the eagerness with which privately-printed declarations against 
the war are sought after. The most important of these appears to 
have come from Berlin, and it was distributed in very large 
numbers. Meanwhile the party against the war shows increasing 
strength as each fresh war credit is voted by the Reichstag, and 
the women have drawn further inspiration from the accession to . 
that party of men like Bernstein and Ledebour, who hold on other 
questions markedly different points of view. 

It was, therefore, at a time when discontent was seething amongst 
women of the Social Democratic Party of Germany, that the 
Extraordinary International Conference of Socialist and Labour 
Women was held in Berne at the end of March. To that Con- 
ference came representatives of the neutral States of Holland, Italy, 
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and Switzerland, and of the belligerent countries of England, 
France, Germany, and Russia. Messages of friendship and hope 
for success came from other lands, from Austria, Norway, and 
Belgium amongst them. Belgium would have sent two delegates, 
but they were unable to gain permission from their German rulers 
to cross the frontier. _ Many women, prominent in the Socialist 
movement, sent letters of sympathy and goodwill. 

But though the Conference was thus widely representative, the 
chief interest centred in the meeting there of the women of Germany 
and England. Of the German representatives there were, including 
the International Secretary, Klara Zetkin, no less than eight, but 
of these only two bore the credentials of their State organisations. 
The central Executive of the party, still clinging to the belief that 
the time had not come to talk of peace, were not represented; but 
the women present came from many different districts, and were all 
women of position in the movement. The British delegates were 
only four in number, but they were the direct representatives of 
working-class organisations containing at least 300,000 women, 
and some of which contained men also. They brought with them 
also the sympathy of other associations of men and women not 
included in the Labour and Socialist movement. The question in 
every mind was, in what spirit would the representatives of the 
two great warring forces of Europe meet one another? 

The Conference met in a small plain room, furnished with the 
minimum of tables and chairs necessary. It was a_ private 
gathering, and only delegates were present. The English sat 
facing the German delegation but a few yards away, and when, 
after the Conference had been opened, the present writer rose to 
give the greetings of the working women of Great Britain, and 
to declare their enduring friendship for the working women of 
Germany, and the strength of their desire for a just and lasting 
peace, the scene, simple as it was, was one of indescribable spiritua] 
beauty. Under the welcome in the eyes of the German women, 
and their answering sentiment of human friendship expressed in 
the tears that dimmed them, sprang up a glad hope that the stream 
of blood which flows between the peoples to-day will cease, that 
the bonds of the spirit will be unbroken, and the brotherhood 
of the workers of all nations will yet be accomplished. The glow 
of friendship seemed something almost tangible, and was far more 
real and far more lasting than the glare of battlefields. The sense 
of our common sorrows seemed to knit us into a union growing 
ever closer with one another. 

Throughout the meetings this sense of a triumph of the spirit 
of humanity was present, deepening and strengthening the 
expression of the determination of Socialist women to make their 
voices heard in a demand for peace. But the discussions were 
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wonderfully compressed, and never has a Conference been con- 
ducted with greater concentration of mind upon the essential 
features of its work. Never has greater unanimity been expressed. 
Thus the temptation to discuss and condemn parties and persons 
for their actions at the beginning of the war was set aside, and 
beyond a general statement of the Socialist belief that the root of 
war lies in the organisation of capitalist society and the ideas of 
an imperialist nationalism, the chief resolution adopted by the 
Conference dealt almost entirely with the present and the future. 

This resolution, with few alterations and additions had been 
originally drawn up by the International Secretary, in consultation 
with the Dutch Socialist women, and submitted to the British 
section before the Conference met. It was passed at the Conference 
with practical unanimity (a section of the Russian delegation 
thought it insufficiently revolutionary), and it will become the 
basis of the peace propaganda in all the countries concerned. To 
quote the resolution would be impossible here (its length is a proof 
of its Teutonic origin), and therefore, at the risk of giving undue 
prominence to certain clauses, only the most significant sections 
can be given. The first of these deals with the effect of the war, 
and has a very important reference, when the position of the 
German delegation is taken into account, to Belgium :—It even 
seems possible that acceptance of this statement might be fraught 
with serious consequences to German women present at the 
meeting :— 

‘“The war has lasted eight months. Countless thousands of 
human lives have been destroyed. Invaluable gifts of civilisation 
have been annihilated. The war has raised barriers of barbarism 
across the path of progress towards man’s highest ideals. 

‘The war began with the violation of international law, which 
brought upon the unoffending neutral country of Belgium the most 
terrible disasters. At the end of it the nations will be drained of 


their vital forces, their economic resources will be exhausted, and 
their social progress indefinitely retarded.”’ 


In a later paragraph the effect of the war on the industrial world 
is dealt with in these words :— 


‘In the nations at war, the workers are united with their 
masters, and divided from their fellow-workers of other lands. 
In place of the war waged by the workers to raise their con- 
ditions and to secure their emancipation, is placed the ‘ nationat 
truce.’ International fratricide takes the place of the international 
solidarity of the workers of the world. Not only streams of blood 
divide the peoples, but foul streams of hate, of self-glorification, 
calumnies, and insults, dishonour each nation, and hide the gifts 
which each has given to the common civilisation of the world.” 


It is very noteworthy that the Conference did not commit itself 
to any stop-the-war campaign on a peace-at-any-price basis. It 
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laid down in broad terms the principles which should animate the 
nations in scuring a just settlement, and again the terms of the 
reference to Belgium are very striking. Thus the Conference 
declares :— 

““ War on this war! It asks the immediate end of this horrible 
strife between peoples, and a peace without annexation or con- 
quest. It asks for a peace that recognises the right of peoples and 
nations, both large and small, to independence and self-govern- 
ment ; that enforces no humiliating and insupportable conditions 
upon any country, that requires expiation of the wrong inflicted 
upon Belgium, thus clearing the way for the peaceful, friendly 
co-operation of the nations. Such a peace is a necessary condition 
in order that in the belligerent countries the workers may awake 
from the spell of a capitalist conception of nationalism, and that 
the Socialist and Labour organisations may assume their task as 
the conscious vanguard of progress, gathering and uniting the 
masses in a solid phalanx round the flag of international socialism.’’ 


The first value of the Conference lies in the fact that it brought 
women of the belligerent countries together to decide on the 
common action to be taken. Its final value will be proved by its 
results. These have still to be seen. The manifesto to working 
women which the meeting decided to issue will shortly be 
published, and in every country propaganda is being set on foot. 
But it is from Germany that the most important results are to be 
expected. The work there must be carried on to some extent in 
defiance not only of the authorities, but even of the Social 
Democratic Party itself. Perhaps the tide may be turning within 
their ranks, and the words of one of the German delegates may 
prove true, ‘‘ The rank and file are with us; it is only the officials 
‘‘that hesitate.’’ In any case, it is upon the efforts of a wise and 
sane movement towards peace in Germany that our hopes of 
bringing to an end the useless slaughter of men and the devasta- 
tion of homes must depend. Without them the war must go on 
until by a great victory or the exhaustion of disease and death the 
end is reached. The work of those in other countries who seek 
peace must be to fight against the spread of the foul plant of 
international hatred and national chauvinism, to cherish and 
develop the desire for the just settlement of Europe’s difficulties. 
Asa result of our meetings in Berne, the German Socialists know 
that they may count upon the efforts of the organised working 
women of Great Britain, and, as the Conference declared :— 

‘At this moment, when disaster overwhelms the world, this 
Conference has proved that the bonds of sisterhood between the 
Socialist and Labour women of all countries, even those at war, 
stand fast.’’ 


MARION PHILLIPS. 


THE FIRST LORD ROTHSCHILD. 


()* May 25th, 1848, the Upper House, crowded as it never had 

been within living memory, witnessed an impressive situa- 
tion and a dramatic scene.* The Lords had just thrown out by a 
majority of thirty-five the Jew Bill sent up to them from the 
Commons. But the two figures to which every eye turned were 
those not of hereditary legislators, but of the Hebrew protagonists. 
Baron Lionel Rothschild and his brother, Sir Anthony, 
had taken their place on the steps of the throne as if they were the 
elder sons of Peers, and did not retire even when the division took 
place. It was indeed not only a unique but a prophetic incident. 
For fifteen years Charles Grant’s Bills for repealing the Parliamen- 
tary disabilities of the chosen race had been rejected by the Second 
Chamber. More than a decade was yet to pass before the removal 
from the oath of the disabling words “‘ on the faith of a Christian.”’ 
In 1860 Baron Lionel Rothschild took his seat as member for the 
City. In 1885, Baron Lionel’s eldest son as naturally, it seemed, 
as if by hereditary right, entered the august assemblyt which 
for eleven years had kept out his father from St. Stephen’s. 
The Rothschilds had become the metallic monarchs of Europe. 
They had not only acted as British paymasters during the 
Peninsular War, and subsequently, they had helped England's 
allies out of their difficulties as well. Their loans to Denmark 
and Portugal were only on a smaller scale than their vast advances, 
already mentioned, to Austria. No great financial operation could 
be carried out in face of their opposition or even aloofness. 

The Frankfort founder’s son, the Baron Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild, established the London house, and_ personally 
managed it till his death. The English connection was soon 
followed by the spread of operations beyond the Atlantic. 
Before Nathan Meyer’s removal to this country the English 
business of the house was transacted by the firm of Van 
Notten: a dispute with a Lancashire manufacturer who supplied 
Germany and Austria with cotton goods, necessitated the 
presence in the British Isles of the soul and life of the 
firm. On his journey westward, Nathan Meyer found the 


*Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. 1, p. 230 


+ The Peerage had been discussed as desirable so far back as 1870 by Lord 
‘Granville and the Prince of Wales.—Fitzmaurice’s Granville, Vol. 2, p. 17. 
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opportunity of looking into certain French and other commer- 
cial houses which had applied to him for help. 

One Paris bank after another began reeling under the effect of 
North American insolvencies. The re-establishment of credit in 
all cases was out of the question. The most important houses, 
however, were saved by Rothschild intervention. The late Lord 
Rothschild’s far-reaching influence on affairs was emphasised by 
his confidential intimacy with statesmen like Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and other political leaders whether in or out 
of office. That was a kind of connection which, to some extent 
inherited from his father, Baron Lionel, had been begun earlier 
in the nineteenth century by Baron Nathan Meyer. In 1819, 
during Lord Liverpool’s premiership, the Rothschilds undertook 
a Treasury loan of twelve millions; the profits on this enabled 
Nathan Meyer amongst other things to secure a place among the 
lords of the soil by the purchase of Gunnersbury. 

When the Victorian era opened the second English Rothschild, 
Baron Lionel, still reigned supreme as he continued to do till 1879. 
With him as a sort of amicus curie was associated his brother, 
who became Sir Anthony Rothschild in 1847. This uncle of the 
late Lord Rothschild had the confidence and friendship of Lord 
Palmerston and as good a judgment in politics as in horseflesh. 
No money for Belgium without a guarantee that she will not spend 
it on going to war was the pith of his advice during those applica- 
tions to New Court, without whose help separation from Holland 
could not have been carried out. The New Court record, whose 
earlier stages are within the memory of men still living, thus opened 
by Baron Lionel has been continued on the hereditary lines with 
the same distinction by his three sons, the eldest of whom has now 
gone, and who during their administration have had in their 
hands the issues of war and peace as often as statesmen or princes 
of their time. Baron Lionel had still more than three decades of 
strenuous life before him, when, in 1847, the Irish famine loan at 
Sir Robert Peel’s instance was carried through by New Court. 
In 1854 the Crimean War expenditure necessitated a sixteen 
million loan; this, too, the house of Rothschild floated with short 
notice and with perfect ease. 

Since then the banking house in St. Swithin’s Lane has given 
colour and direction to whole chapters of English history. Baron 
Lionel had died in 1879. The last great act of his dispensation 
was the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, in circumstances which 
made the New Court advance absolutely vital if the matter were 
to be carried through at all. The four millions and a half wanted 
were found at a few days’ notice. The Rothschild profit was at 
the rate of two and a half per cent. and worked out at £200,000. 
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Under Baron Lionel also came the great Hungarian, Brazilian, 
and Chilian loans, bringing not only the States immediately 
interested, but many others into closest connection with New 
Court. To that epoch also belongs the beginning of an Anglo- 
Egyptian connection with the same financial centre, that averted 
wide-spread ruin, and political as well as financial collapse. 
Monthly advances from the Rothschilds alone saved the situation ; 
these were made upon no legal security, but on the strength of a 
private note from Lord Granville only. The episode ended happily 
with the nine millions loan, highly profitable of course to its 
negotiators. Before this there had been a prolonged season of 
anxious risk met with unfailing public spirit. | That optimistic 
serenity seldom failed the Rothschilds, English or foreign. Their 
heavy losses during the year of world-wide revolutions, 1848, were 
met with a presence of mind that helped them to repair the mischief 
soon after it was first felt. In 1865 the Prussian War against 
Denmark, followed by the Prussian campaign against Austria, 
caused Baron Lionel, then ruling in New Court, to proceed 
warily, but brought none of the evils whose rumours had agitated 
the city. 

Meanwhile Baron Lionel’s eldest son had completed the training 
for his great heritage. Like all his brothers he had been at 
Cambridge. He was at Trinity College while Sir Charles Dilke 
kept his terms at Trinity Hall. The two read mathematics together 
with the same private tutor. ‘‘ Natty Rothschild and I,’’ Sir 
Charles Dilke once told me, ‘‘ worked really hard in those days 
‘‘and ran neck and neck with each other in the lecture-room. 
** But he was distinctly the better man of the two; and, if the 
‘‘influences of the place and his own position had not been so 
““ dead against prolonged reading, he would certainly have come 
“‘out high among the wranglers.’? The summer of 1870 brought 
with it the destined sequel of the Prussian attack upon Denmark 
and Austria. The French Emperor, Napoleon III., had seen 
Baron Gustave, and implored him to use every influence with 
his English relatives to urge on Mr. Gladstone the necessity 
of inducing the Spanish Government to cancel a Hohenzollern 
prince’s candidature for their monarchy. Within forty-eight 
hours, on July 6th, the future Lord Rothschild, now back in 
London, found Baron Gustave’s despatch, deciphered it for 
his father, and took it to the Prime Minister’s residence, Carlton 
House Terrace. Here he found the Liberal leader preparing 
for a visit to Windsor. He drove with him to Paddington; 
before the train started, Rothschild had obtained from the Premier 
an assurance that he did not like the Hohenzollern candidature, 
coupled however with a disinclination to interfere in the matter. 
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Some ten days later Nathaniel Rothschild called a second time at 
Carlton House Terrace with a further despatch from his Paris 
kinsman. This Rothschild telegram, as it was called in the official 
correspondence of the period, ran as follows: ‘‘ The Prince has 
““given up his candidature; the French are satisfied.’’ Mr. 
Gladstone therefore hoped our French Ambassador, Lord Lyons, 
would represent to the French Government the immense respon- 
sibility of not accepting as satisfactory and conclusive the with- 
drawal of Prince Leopold’s name.* 

In the manner now described Lord Rothschild’s introduction to 
the innermost recesses of international and domestic politics began 
at an earlier age than any of his predecessors. At Trinity his set 
had an intellectual as well as a dominantly sporting flavour. The 
best Greek scholar of the time, R. C. Jebb, was his contemporary 
and friend, and afterwards owed to Baron Lionel’s good word his 
connection with the Times. Baron Lionel’s London and country 
house hospitalities were of European fame. They were not only 
continued by his eldest son but supplemented with gatherings at 
New Court itself, which during the season made that counting 
house an emporium of social and diplomatic information more 
interesting and valuable than any club in Pall Mall or Piccadilly. 
To have the social entrée of New Court and its pleasant luncheon 
room was a distinction not a little coveted by many who were far 
above the reproach of being outsiders. The Gunnersbury garden 
parties were as much neutral ground as Grillion’s Club. Here 
political managers of both parties, ambassadors from every court, 
foreigners really distinguished in any line met each other. Only 
a few hours earlier, Disraeli might have been assailing Palmerston 
in the House for the turbulence of his foreign policy. At 
Gunnersbury the two met and talked as cordially as if any 
difference between them were impossible. 

For the multitude Rothschild’s episodes were among the 
-great events of the year. Baron Lionel had built his racing 
stables at Mentmore, almost as soon as his palace, therefore, 
was finished, in the early fifties. The Baron became, and 
throughout his time continued, perhaps the most popular owner 
of his day. His Derby wins, in 1871 with Favonius, in 1879 
with Sir Bevys were welcomed with not more warmth by the 
Epsom multitude than by all interested in turf matters 
throughout the land; for the Baron’s victories were known to 
be the results of wise generosity throughout the preliminary pro- 
cesses of training and of absolute straightness in the riding. 

The British hospitalities of the family began at Mentmore during 
the nineteenth century’s first half. Their climax in that period was 


* Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Vol. 2, p. 328. 
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marked by an entertainment in,honour of Lord Lyndhurst, the 
ex-Lord Chancellor, given by the Baroness Meyer. This was the 
first social occasion on which Lyndhurst appeared as Disraeli’s 
patron, intent on promoting his protégé to the height of his 
ambition in return for a well-known instance of the young man’s 
self-sacrificing devotion to his powerful friend. A little later 
Lyndhurst was the chief figure in the hospitalities attending the 
marriage of Baron Lionel’s eldest daughter Leonora to her relative 
Alphonse Rothschild. Disraeli was there too; his speech 
was described to the present writer by one who heard it as a corus- 
cation of glittering antitheses and flashing epigrams in affec- 
tionate honour of the bride and bridegroom. In this way for the 
best part of a hundred years, the great incidents in the life of 
this remarkable family, as on the racecourse, so elsewhere, have 
attained to the position of something like national functions. Not 
less notably was this the case in the July of 1881, when on the 
tgth of that month the late Lord Rothschild’s youngest brother 
held his wedding at the Central Synagogue. Among those present 
was the father of King George V., then Prince of Wales. It was 
the earliest occasion on which British royalty had adorned any 
Jewish ceremony. 

Concerning the foreign and international operations of Roths- 
child finance something has been already said. Some manufac- 
turers of small talk on this subject have discovered the origin of 
the Triple Entente to have been the Rothschild disinclination to 
all Russian business in consequence of the Jewish question. That, 
the quidnuncs say, drove the would-be borrowers to France; 
Parisian capitalists found the money. The transaction prepared 
the way for a formal alliance, the nucleus of the Triple Entente. 
On this it must be said that the Russian Government had long 
standing relations with the Barings. These indeed had been inter- 
rupted during the difficulties passed through by that firm; they 
had been resumed when that season of trial had passed. Now 
Russia’s official finance is conducted through the Barings and the 
big joint stock Parisian banks such as the Crédit Lyonnais. Before 
the war the Deutsche bank and the Dresdner bank were in close 
and frequent touch with the same quarter. On the other hand 
there were certain personal influences like that of New Court’s 
Berlin agent, Bleichroder, that had combined with anti-Semitism 
to keep the land of the Tsar outside the sphere of New Court. This 
situation may indeed be modified by events still more than at 
present is the case. But the financiers of the Northern Empire 
will probably find it convenient to continue the services of the 
Danish firm of Hoskier, supported as this is by the greatest finan- 
cial houses of metropolitan and provincial France. 
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The removal of the man who brought their first peerage 
of the United Kingdom into his family will be felt as a 
loss scarcely more by those of his blood and name in 
this country than by the political leaders on both sides to 
whom he was always ready to give the benefit of his varied 
experience, keen insight and well-considered apergus. The 
Belgian agent of the house, M. Lambert, a man of great intelli- 
gence, was said, some time since, to be bent on removal to Paris. 
It is now said he may appear in London. As a fact he will no 
doubt remain where he always has been. To-day the Rothschilds 
have no German house; for that at Frankfort has been some time 
closed. The close alliance of the past between high politics and 
high finance presupposes a man of the late Peer’s intellectual power 
as well as matchless professional knowledge. In these respects 
Lord Rothschild’s full successor has yet to be found. Abroad the 
most capable of the family is Edmond, the last of the three brothers, 
who for many years managed the Paris firm. He, however, shares 
the lot of his departed brothers, Alphonse and Gustave, in being 
without a son likely to take his father’s place. However irrepar- 
able to New Court and beyond it the loss now sustained, the London 
administration will remain in the most capable hands which Europe 
can supply of Lord Rothschild’s two brothers. The elder had 
European fame as an art collector, a connoisseur with an exact 
knowledge of artistic merit and values, as well as in social inter- 
course and every relationship of life the kindest and most consider- 
ate of men: his brother carries on the best sporting tradition of his 
father, winning in that capacity the same golden opinions on every 
side. Both of these however have had for many years a consider- 
able share in directing the firm’s affairs. Their nephew, Lord 
Rothschild’s second son, Charles, is a good business man. Event- 
ually he may be expected to become the head of the London House. 
In that position he will have three competent associates: his three 
cousins, Mr. Leopold Rothschild’s sons. The gifts of the 
successor to Lord Rothschild’s peerage do not lie in a financial 
direction. 

None of those now mentioned are, at this writing, in the House of 
Commons. They have, however, means of promoting attention to 
a very important point in our foreign service in the discussion 
shortly to be expected on the diplomatic recommendations of the 
recent Civil Service Commission reports. Even in this anxiously 
preoccupied season the Foreign Office, it is to be hoped, will not be 
allowed to shelve the matter. The entire machinery of our exter- 
nal business has been very much strained by work thrown on it 
for some time past. For these duties the staff is not sufficient either 
in numbers or ability. Commercial interests, as no one knew better 
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than Lord Rothschild, are in constant danger of being sacrificed 
to political considerations. Owing to the growth of the political 
work whatever relates to the commercial and consular side of the 
office is left to clerks. It thus never comes before the Secretary of 
State or any of those responsible to Parliament; it also causes 
great discouragement and disappointment among the Consuls. 
‘These indeed with a courage which is beyond praise do not desist, 
at a great expense of time and trouble, from collecting materials 
of great interest and importance to British trade, and putting them 
into despatches, which they know will never meet the eyes of the 
Secretary of State, but the pigeon hole on the first opportunity. 
Lord Rothschild’s purely professional work will live after him, as 
long as the name is known on the money market of the world. Any 
change for the better as regards the details just mentioned will to 
a certain extent be a posthumous tribute to his clear vision, sound 
judgment, and just courage of his own convictions. 

Ona subject like the improvement of our international machinery 
Lord Rothschild’s naturally critical temper and an originating 
faculty developed by vast experience made his suggestions of real 
value. They say many smart things in the City, as well as for that 
matter in the other bourses of the world. Few representatives, how- 
ever, of the high finance ever combined with their casual comment so 
much of astute acumen, with a certain philosophic sententiousness, 
as was done by the late Lord Rothschild and some of those before 
him at their best. Baron James (Paris, 1792-1868) suggested to 
Disraeli some of the best sayings put into the mouth of his 
‘‘ Sidonia.’? During the disturbances of 1848 he saw from his 
window a crowd of noisy socialists threatening the establishment. 
Another moment and he was at the front door. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ there is no need of violence, let your leaders come in and 
‘“‘amicably arrange the affair with me.’’ The offer was accepted 
and the interview opened by the Baron. ‘‘ You are,”’ he said, 
“for an equal division of property through the whole French 
“population. I have, therefore, prepared a statement for your 
“inspection. My funds amount to such and sucha figure. Divide 
“that by the total of the French people as I have done on this 
‘“ piece of paper, and you will see it works out exactly at two sous 
: a head; gentlemen, allow me the pleasure of handing you your 

shares.”’ Ina like vein was a remark of the late Lord Rothschild 
on hearing at the third Lord Orford’s a certain golden youth 
speak scornfully of a halfpenny. ‘‘That young man does not 
‘“‘ appear to know much about large transactions.” 
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HE disappearance of medizval chivalry was followed by two 
curious and important movements, in which literature played 
a great part. One was the revival of chivalry in action, largely 
stimulated by the passionate appeal of Cervantes in Don Quijote 
for the revival of spirituality in warfare, and by the broad and 
gracious outlook on chivalry in life that shines through the pages 
of Shakespeare. Those mighty writers strove with no mean 
success to enlarge the outlook of humanity, and to apply general 
principles of spiritualised humanism to the conduct of human 
affairs, and to the new conditions of earthly warfare. The effects 
produced by Cervantes and Shakespeare were not ephemeral. 
From age to age they have inspired mankind and have adapted the 
indwelling spirit of chivalry and love to all the changes of time 
and place. Cervantes placed chivalry upon an eternal footing in 
the affairs of men; Shakespeare made earthly love for evermore a 
heavenly thing. 

But side by side with this literary movement was another, a 
something less striking, less inspiring, and yet profoundly 
effective: the gathering together in perfect literary form of 
the moral significance in past ages of chivalry and honour. 
No doubt Boiardo, Ariosto, and Spenser all hoped that the 
moral laws which they laid down would influence the souls 
of men, but in fact they were summarising what the old 
chivalry had meant in the world, rather than pointing out, as 
Cervantes and Shakespeare pointed out, what the new chivalry 
would mean in the world. They were deriving general principles 
from days dead and gone. Cervantes and Shakespeare were 
applying these principles in a world that might well be an image 
of any future age. 
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It is of singular importance at this time to dwell on the moral 
significance of chivalry, whether old or new, and to the English 
readers the pages of the first two books of the Faerie Queene supply 
in ample fashion the material that enables the reader to realise all 
that chivalry means in the battle-field and in normal daily life. 

Spenser has given us a name that to-day shines resplendent 
in every field, the Red Cross. His Red Cross Knight is a Christian 
warrior, whose life-work it is to deliver the Kingdom of Wisdom 
from the ravages of Sin, and in the course of his labours and in 
the labours of Sir Guyon we see what sin and temptation mean. 
The Spenserian allegory, in a setting of wonderful poetry, sets 
forth the pilgrim’s progress towards the highest goal. To-day, 
with infinite profit, Spenser may be studied, and especially in his 
allegories which set forth in deathless verse, the eternal strife of 
Right against Might, of honour, love, and chivalry, against craft, 
materialism, and hatred of goodness. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate Spenser’s influence on successive generations of English- 
men and Englishwomen. The subtle influence of his thought has 
borne its fruit on a thousand stricken fields. The absence of any 
such tradition of chivalry in Germany explains some at least of the 
horrors by sea and land, the jeering at drowning women, the 
torture of defenceless prisoners that have shocked mankind to-day. 
But our business now is to see that we keep alive in our own 
national life the ancient spirit of chivalry. The mere criticism of 
enemies will not do this. Example is perhaps after all the only 
fundamental criticism of others. 

Spenser took upon himself to sing of holiness in earthly strife: 


‘‘ And sing of knights’ and ladies’ gentle deeds.”’ 


His great poem opens with the vision of a gentle knight :— 


‘* And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lorde, 
For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever Him ador’d. 
Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 
For sovereign hope, which in his helpe he had. 
Right, faithful, true he was in deede and word; 
But of his cheere did seem too solemne sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.”’ 


Beside him rode the Lady Una, the type of perfect spiritual beauty 
and wisdom, the daughter of a King of Eld who had ruled ere Sin 
had entered the world. To-day his kingdom is ravished by Sin, 
and Una has brought the Knight of the Red Cross to avenge the 
sorrows of her land. Journeying on we see the brave knight 
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conquer error and all her hellish brood, overcome lust and its 
infinite temptations, want of faith and its tremendous power. But 
the wiles of the devil shake his faith in Una—that is to say, in the 
virtue of Wisdom, Truth, and Heavenly Beauty—and deserted by 
her own hero she wanders alone and has power to conquer the rude 
forces of Nature in the shape of the lion, more surely than she had 
conquered even the noblest human nature. She, too, is tempted 
by Hypocrisy and Lawlessness, with none to defend her while the 
Knight of the Red Cross (‘‘ too simple and too true’’) is led by 
the false Duessa to the stately Palace of Pride, and is ushered 
by Vanity into the presence of the Queen, whose councillors are 
Idleness, the nurse of Sin, Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and 
Wrath. In this strange mirror of a real world, the Knight of the 
Red Cross moves, and then, at the sudden call of faith, he tilts 
against Sansfoy, and conquering the enemy of mankind departs 
from the prison-house of humanity, from ‘‘ the dreadful spectacle 
““of that sad House of Pride.’? Meantime the forces of Nature, 
untrained though they be, rescue Truth from Lawlessness, Una 
from Sansfoy, and prostrate themselves at her sacred feet. 
Through adventures manifold Una wanders, until she meets the 
dwarf-page of the Knight of the Red Cross, who tells her of all 
the deception that she and her knight have suffered, and how even 
now the Knight lies captive to the giant thrall of Duessa, the Lady 
of Unfaithfulness. To know all is to forgive all, and Una’s love 
for the Knight deepened amid her sorrows and his. And so in 
the dense forest she met the greatest of all knights, the Prince 
Arthur, armed cap a4 pie by mighty Merlin, and this Arthur, at the 
bidding of Truth, of the spotless Una, redeemed the lost Knight 
from Sin and Falsehood, and restored his lost strength. 

These first eight cantos of the first book of the Faerie Queene 
form a wonderful allegory of human life. Largely the poet 
looks upon the world and sees the ceaseless conflict of truth 
and untruth, of purity and desire, of faith and infidelity. His 
Knight of the Red Cross is no spotless, immaculate hero; 
he has the weaknesses of mortal men, and he falls as many 
fall: but he is redeemed by his ideals, by his desire for the 
highest even when plunged in the deeps, and on him Truth 
still pins her faith and brings to his aid the very ideals in the shape 
of Arthur that he looked up to and longed to realise. Salvation, 
that is to say, the saving of his personality, lay that way: 
worldliness, materialism, the splendour of life, its pleasures and 
its joys, are passing things; but the ideals that enable a man to 
stand independent of these things are not passing shows; they 
endure when all else fails, and thus Arthur, the ideal of the knightly 
life, saves the Knight of the Red Cross alive. 
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And it is here that the Platénism of Spenser is suddenly 
Christianised and humanised in a new and amazing fashion. So 
to be saved could but beget the sense of sin, and bring on the 
field one last enemy, Despair, who with a subtle touch that has 
won the day with many a penitent, bade the ‘‘ man of sin”’ take 
his own life and end the struggle. Despair’s oration contains one 
of the most famous passages in all literature. The dead man, he 
says, has all that the sojourner here needs :— 


‘* He there does now enjoy eternall rest 
And happy ease, which thou dost want and crave, 
And further from it daily wanderest ; 
What if some little payne the passage have, 
That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter wave ; 
Is not short payne well borne, that bringes long ease, 
And layes the soul to sleepe in quiet grave? 
Sleep after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.”’ 


So the great poet brings to the Knight the greatest of tempta- 
tions last, the supreme temptation of the materialist, garbed in all 
the beauty of perfect form and all the outward formalism of 
religion. But it is materialism, not pure and simple, but wrapped 
in all the outward seeming of faith and spiritual desire and hope. 
It is in this sense that materialism lays hold of religion and makes 
it an argument for giving up the immortal soul, and casting away 
the duty and the crowning blessing of action. And the temptation 
to throw away the soul so hardly saved must come when the sense 
of sin comes, and so the Red Cross Knight despairs of life and 
makes him ready for self-murder ; yet is saved by Una as she cries: 


‘“Come ; come away, fraile, feeble, fleshy wight.’’ 


Truth has overcome materialism in its last and most alluring 
form. But how then, if not by death, should conscience be cured ? 
The nurse named Patience came to the sick man, and prescribed 
humility, penance, remorse, repentance. Then Una brought him 
to the Home of Charity, when he learnt— 


‘“ Of love ; and righteousness ; and well to donne, 
And wrath and hatred warély to shonne.”’ 


And she called to his aid wise Mercy, who showed him the ways of 
human charity, and led him to the hermit, Heavenly Contempla- 
tion, who showed him far-off the City of the Great King. So 
strengthened, the Red Cross Knight slays the Dragon of Sin that 
had captured the kingdom of Truth, and so is wed to Truth herself. 

So rare a parable bespeaks a spirituality that belongs not to any 
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particular race, but to the whole of mankind. Spenser, in tracing 
out the pathway of the idealist was, consciously enough, tracing 
out the highway of chivalry. Chivalry, to-day, is the great need 
of the world; chivalry wedded to truth. From such a union must 
spring a larger light for the whole world, a truer outlook on human 
success, a deeper faith in the immortality of the human soul, anda 
fresh recognition of spiritual forces that have our little world, with 
all its strivings and ideals and hopes and fears, always in view. 
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REVIEWS. 
THES EXPANSION OF RUSSIA.* 


It is essential at the present time that the English people should 
have a sound and honest appreciation of Russia and her people. 
This volume, dealing with Russian history during the nineteenth 
century, is of peculiar value for this purpose. It is perhaps fair 
to note that Dr. Prothero has practically collaborated with Mr. 
Skrine on the international side of the work. The declared object 
of the book, which first appeared in 1903, is to create a fuller under- 
standing of Russia. She alone is surpassed in area by the British 
Empire. ‘‘ This fact should prompt the citizens of both countries 
““to sympathy and a mutual desire for fuller knowledge. . . . 
“* Russia has the gift of imbuing all her subjects with a feeling of 
““citizenship.’’? The common quality has not yet achieved its due 
effect. The peace of Tilsit between Napoleon and Alexander I., 
though not unexplainable, and largely due to the fascination of 
Napoleon’s personality and the real affection that existed between 
these two great men, created a profound suspicion of Russia in 
England. The Crimean war deepened that suspicion on each side, 
and the inevitable expansion of Russia towards the Southern seas 
was made use of, by those whose interests were bound up with the 
expansion of Germany, to sow seeds of discord between the two 
ereatest powers of the world. Moreover, Russia remained a closed 
country to the incurious British mind. Mr. Skrine could write in 
1903: ‘‘ No English writer has yet dealt with the wondrous revolu- 
“tion wrought in Russia during the nineteenth century. This 
‘‘work is an honest attempt to sketch its more salient features, 


*The Expansion of Russia, by Francis Henry Skrine, F.R.Hist.S Third edition. 
Cambridge Historical Series. Edited by G. W. Prothero, Litt.D. Cambridge: At 
he University Press (price 6s. net). 
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‘which have hitherto escaped observation in the West.’ This 
has ceased to be true in the twelve years that have passed since 
these words were written. We have learnt much about Russia 
since then, about her wonderful literature, about the immense 
intellectual powers of all classes of her people, about the profound 
patriotism of her Czar, about the idealism that is the root 
characteristic of the people. We have ceased to identify Russia 
with the Teutonic bureaucracy that has been her curse, or with the 
revolutionary movements that have time and again made Europe 
despair of her future. Through all her troubles she has steadily 
moved forwards, and, to-day, men like Professor Vinogradoff can 
look forward without hesitation to an early date when Russia will 
present a spectacle of a vast population, without exception well 
educated and devoted to the materia! and intellectual progress of 
the nation. Mr. Skrine wisely pleads for ‘‘a modus vivendi with 
‘* our mighty neighbour, which would embrace commercial as well 
‘as political interests.” 

The Czars of the nineteenth century have been gifted as well as 
patriotic men. Alexander III. was a humanist as well as a 
statesman. It was the Prussian troops, not his, that devastated 
France in 1815. In 1814 he prevented Prussia and Austria from 
humbling France to the dust. When the pro-Germans of to-day 
join in the cry that Russia is a treacherous and barbarous country, 
they should read this passage with respect to the occupation of 
Paris in 1815 :— 


‘* Bliicher announced that he would levy a contribution of 
40,000,000 on Paris, destroy the column in the Place Vendéme, 
and blow up the Bridge of Jena. He was deterred from executing 
the last threat by the action of the Tsar, who posted a regiment 
on the doomed structure. The Russian troops and those of 
Wellington were restrained from pillaging, and displayed the 
chivalry which forgets injuries and spares a helpless foe. But 
the whole Prussian army poured into the conquered country; and 
Austria sent thither a force larger than that of 1814, only to share 
in the spoil. Frederick William demanded Alsace and Lorraine: 
the Emperor Francis claimed a portion of West Flanders. The 
King of the Netherlands, not content with the acquisition of 
Belgium, insisted on the corner of Eastern Picardy. Every 
Continental Power save Russia claimed an indemnity covering the 


expenses of the war and those entailed by the French occupation 
of their territory.’’ 


The generosity of Alexander I. in 1815 is an example of the 
Russian nature and its idealism. His explanation of this 
moderation was characteristic. Nothing, he said, could repay him 
for the destruction of Moscow. We believe that the same modera- 
tion will be seen in the present war. The Allies will be satisfied by 
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the absolute destruction of the military power of Germany, as 
Russia was satisfied in 1815 by the absolute destruction of the 
military power of France. 

_ We do not propose here to follow in detail the chapters of the 
book, to describe the vacillation in Russian affairs that followed 
her great efforts between 1800 and 1815—an exhaustion so familiar 
in Russian affairs; the period of reaction from 1825 to 1855, a 
period notable, however, for amazing literary activity; the great 
decade of reform that followed the Crimean War, the reaction that 
followed this effort, the period of natural self-absorption that came 
between 1881 and 1894, and the marvellous, though peaceful, revo- 
lution in national life that adorned the last six years of the century. 
During this period Russia was able gradually to throw off the 
German influence that has been responsible for so many of her 
troubles :— 


‘A reaction against German influence came with Alexander 
III., whose family instincts were generally subordinated to public 
ends. The spirit to which he gave so vast an impulse aims at 
making Russia self-sufficing. Gradually she emancipated herself 
from financial subservience to Berlin, and found in France the means 
of developing her resources. Slavophilism, which gained new force 
in Russia during the last reign, was met by Pan-Germanism, 
which dreams of absorbing the greater part of Austria-Hungary, 
the Baltic Provinces of Russia, two-thirds of Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, and even North-Eastern France. These designs, that 
are not without an ethnological basis, were supported by a con- 
sistent policy of naval expansion, which was directed at securing 
sea-power for the German Empire. The clash of Pan-Germanism 
and Slavophilism undoubtedly widened the gulf between the two 
communities; and the espionage maintained by German stewards, 
professional men, and traders, reminded Russians disagreeably 
of similar manoeuvres which heralded the Franco-Prussian War.”’ 


It is curious to read to-day these words written fifteen years ago, 
to read them in the midst of the war started to carry out those 
aspirations; curious to read them, too, in face of the amazing 
German allegations that this war was started by the Allies. How- 
ever, Prussian designs now stand naked to the world; naked and 
poor and without respect. We can now understand why for so 
long Prussia has been ‘‘ The Old Man of the Sea’ burdening the 
shoulders of Russia; why she has, at every turn, blackened and 
bled that great country. Under the influence of Prussian opinion 
England has in the past lived in fear of Russian expansion. We 
believe that such fear is unjustifiable. A nation must be judged 
by national characteristics, and the characteristics of the Russians 
ure not marred by brutality and materialism. There is nothing 
-o fear in idealism, and there is much to hope for civilisation 


‘rom it. 
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GERMAN CULTURE.* 


What is the contribution of German culture to the civilisation of 
the world? The question may be answered almost in a sentence. 
Germany has given us the Reformation, the greatest of modern 
philosophers, and the best music. She has created the scientific 
study of history and theology. In natural science she is the equal 
of France and England, in literature vastly inferior to both. In the 
theory and practice of politics she is below the standard of many 
other countries, great and small. 

An interesting and authoritative survey of several aspects of 
German life and thought is offered in a volume of essays edited 
by Professor Paterson, who himself contributes the chapter on 
religion. The attempt of the writers to avoid ‘‘ prepossessions and 
‘* prejudice’ isalmost everywhere successful. Nothing, for instance, 
could be fairer and more balanced than Dr. Michael Sadler’s brief 
chapter on ‘‘ The Strength and Weakness of German Education.” 
The longest and most important contribution is that in which 
Professor Arthur Thomson describes what science owes to German 
investigators. Professor Tovey writes with learning and insight 
on music, and the chapters on philosophy and literature are useful 
summaries. The book will prove of real value to those who wish 
to steer their way between the Scylla and Charybdis of German 
glorification and English depreciation. 

A single but very important aspect of the vast subject surveyed 
by Professor Paterson and his colleagues is admirably treated in 
four popular lectures on ‘‘ German Philosophy and the War,’’ by 
Professor Muirhead. The message of the book is that the 
Germany of 1915, far from being the product of her great 
philosophers, has broken away from their spirit and rebelled 
against their teaching. Beginning with Kant he emphasises the 
lapse from idealism which followed the death of Hegel. From 
Schopenhauer to Nietzsche we watch and lament the decline and 
fall. Some readers may think him too indulgent to Hegel’s theory 
of the State; but he makes out a good case for his contention that 
Treitschke and the militarists of to-day have learned their lessons 
in another school. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s book, ‘‘ When Blood is their Argu- 
““ment: An Analysis of Prussian Culture,”’ is far more ambitious 
than the volumes noticed above. No more interesting, eloquent, 
or controversial work has appeared during the war. Despite the 
German blood in his veins he finds little to admire and less to love 


“1. German Culture. Edited by Prof. Paterson. Jack (2s. 6d.). 
2. German Philosophy and the War, by J. H. Muirhead. Murray (2s. 6d.). 
3. When Blood is their Argument, by Ford Madox Hueffer. Hodder and 
Stoughton (3s. 6d.). 
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in the Fatherland. He dislikes the language, belittles Goethe, 
detests the educational system, and declares that Prussia has 
swallowed the old, historic Germany. He traces the history of the 
nineteenth century, bitterly deploring the failure of the Liberal 
movement in 1848, and darkening the shadows of his picture as he 
advances. He believes the unification under Prussia to have been 
bad for Germany herself no less than for the world, and he main- 
tains that in all the higher aspects of civilisation the country has 
deteriorated even more rapidly under William II. than under 
Bismarck, of whom, indeed, he speaks with curious indulgence. He 
sees to-day Prussian roughness of mind and method spreading 
throughout the Empire, the unsatisfied longing for material com- 
fort embittering the life of all classes, the exclusive devotion of vast 
energies to applied science, in a word, the deterioration of culture in 
all its forms. It is a grave indictment, so grave, indeed, that even 
the credulous reader will feel instinctively that it cannot be the 
whole truth; and he will be right. For instance, what are we to say 
to the statement that the Universities ‘“‘ have reduced all learning, 
“all criticism and all philosophy to what is called in Germany 
““Philologie?’’ Such obvious exaggeration lessens the weight 
of the author’s many legitimate criticisms by impairing confidence 
in his judgment. But we must take Mr. Hueffer as he is, and 
extract all the profit we can from his intensely subjective but 
striking and stimulating volume. 
GePoG, 


% * * 


CHIPS FROM THE BROWNING WORKSHOP.* 


The poet’s study is above all else a workshop; there must be 
the poet there, of course, with all his or her splendour of inspiration 
and glory of noble thoughts, but the work of art has to suffer the 
pains and limitations of birth. Often enough, the very pains 
and limitations, reflecting as they must the poet’s, the maker’s, 
personality, give the peculiar value that the poetry has. This is 
especially true of Robert Browning, and the particular value of 
the collection of poems by Robert Browning that Sir Frederic 
Kenyon has brought together is that they show the poet at work, 
show how his incomplete work stands at a great depth below the 
work that he himself passed for publication. These poems do not 
stand in the same case as the very inferior sonnets by Keats that 
have recently been found. Those sonnets add nothing to the poet’s 
reputation, and teach us little of his craftsmanship. These poems tell 
us an immense deal about Robert Browning’s craftsmanship, while 

* New Poems by Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited by 
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the magnificent sonnet of 1870, entitled Helen’s Tower, is a sub- 
stantial addition to his work. We quote this poem, which was 
written at the invitation of Lord Dufferin for the tower which 
he built at Clandeboye, in memory of his mother, Helen, Countess 
of Gifford :— 


‘« Who hears of Helen’s Tower, may dream perchance 
How the Greek beauty from the Scaean Gata 
Gazed on old friends unanimous in hate, 
Death-doom’d because of her fair countenance. 
Hearts would leap otherwise at thy advance, 
Lady, to whom this tower is consecrate ! 
Like hers, thy face once made all eyes elate, 
Yet, unlike hers, was bless’d by every glance. 
The Tower of Hate is out-worn, far and strange: 
A transitory shame of long ago, 
It dies into the sand from which it sprang ; 
But thine, Love’s rock-built Tower, shall fear no change: 
God’s self laid stable earth’s foundations so, 
When all the morning stars together sang.’’ 


The new volume opens with the two surviving poems written by 
Browning when a boy, at the age of fourteen—The First-born of 
Egypt and The Dance of Death. They are remarkable poems for 
a child to have written, and show direct personal observation of 
nature and art. The opening lines of The First-born of Egypt 
give, indeed, a note of perfect sunset quietude that, time and again, 
creeps into Browning’s most tempestuous period. We see the 
‘quiet coloured end of evening’’ as the Egyptian sunset dies 
away. Sir Frederic Kenyon writes: “I do not know of any 
‘““ equally promising work by one who was no older than Browning 
‘at the time these poems were written; unless, indeed, it was that 
‘‘of his future wife, whose epic of The Battle of Marathon was 
‘“‘a still more juvenile production.’ These were written about 1827. 
Seven years later, a year later than Pauline, we have the quite 
notable passionate sonnet here printed, and three years later (1837) 
the poet wrote A Forest Thought, a piece of delicate observation 
that was well worth preserving. It was written in the same year 
as Strafford, and two years after Paracelsus. Here end the 
remnants of the early work, none of it negligible and all significant. 

The next phase of the New Poems shows us the poet in the 
workshop of his prime, throwing off poems he was far too wise to 
include in his own editions. The sonnet on The ‘ Moses’ of 
Michael Angelo tempts one to think (had it not been for Helen’s 
Tower) how ill-suited the sonnet form is to this poet at his height 
of creation. Browning always strives to put an immensity of 
meaning into his lines; the sonnet form was a mere temptation 
to obscurity, unless he had, as he had in Helen’s Tower, a very 
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simple theme to develop. Again,‘Ben Karshook’s Wisdom reads 
almost like a parody of Browning, and the same criticism is equally 
true of Gerousios Oinos, which the poet deliberately excluded from 
Jocoseria (1883). This latter poem contains almost every vice that 
Browning was capable of, and is nevertheless excellent. Had the 
poet worked at it, he might possibly have brought it up to his own 
very high standard, but it certainly looks as if he had tried, and 
given up the task in disgust. It shows, moreover, how true much 
of the criticism by way of parody is: Browning over and over again 
is saved by the profundity and splendour of the thought that is 
conveyed by way of the most amazing phraseology. If the art 
of structure does not reach a certain standard, even the thought 
will not save it, and it would not have saved it in Gerousios Oinos. 
On being read aloud recently, without indication of its source, 
it was at once pronounced a parody, and not a very good one. 
Yet it has all the speed, and much of the thought, of the poet’s 
best work. 

Epps, with its corrections, actually shows a poem in 
the making. It is as late as 1886, and the poet must have been 
tempted to finish and publish it. It is full of movement and life, 
and was well worth preserving. The date of A%schylus’ 
Soliloquy is unknown. It shows a blank verse poem 
in the first-draft stage with various variants. It contains 
many fine lines, and is of peculiar interest as_ illustrating 
the poet’s method of work. We are sorry that the humorous 
rhymes were published. They are not very good; there 
are better ones by Browning handed about by those who knew 
him, and these experiments in grotesque rhyming are all more 
than equalled in the collected works. On the whole, this volume 
adds to our knowledge of the poet’s craftsmanship, and it also 
shows that he was, from the earliest days, a true poet. 

The new poems by Mrs. Browning are characteristic and of 
value. We see in them how sweet a musician she was. In her 
Epistle to a Canary she writes :— 

‘* Well! Peace be his! May he have rested, 
Where every bird is music-breasted, 


Where shines the sun on Ax or Yarrow, 
United to some gentle sparrow.”’ 


She had a wonderful facility, and these poems, written between 
1830 and 1839, show it. She apparently deliberately suppressed 
hem, but they are interesting examples of perfectly easy diction 
n verse. Her criticisms of 1845 on some of her future husband’s 
yoems should be read. They are of value, as, indeed, are 
Browning’s own explanations of 1889, with which this very 
nteresting volume ends. 
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BRONTE* POEMS.* 


It is convenient to have in one handy admirably produced volume 
a sufficient selection of the poems of the Bronté sisters and their 
unhappy brother Branwell. His portrait group of the three sisters 
(c. 1835), and his portrait of Emily (c. 1845), as well as MSS. of two 
of Emily’s poems (an amazing caligraphy), are reproduced, and 
certainly add to the value of the pleasing and sound appreciation 
of the poets and the poems that the skilled hand of Mr. A. C. 
Benson has given us. Of course, Emily is the poet of the family, 
though Anne’s Shelley-like face might have suggested her as the 
chief fountain of inspiration. Yet she is conventional, though 
hardly as formally conventional as Charlotte, and Mr. Benson 
admits that in some of Anne’s poems “‘ there comes a flash of the 
‘‘ indomitable courage of the sisters, and a power of dealing with 
**strong and unadorned phrases.’’ Mr. Benson, again, is not 
afraid to give Branwell due credit :— 


4 
‘‘One can discern in him a touch of the charm and the 
enthusiasm which made him the admired and eager partner of his 
sisters’ enterprises, and then betrayed him into a showy con- 
viviality which ended in corruption. Branwell had a passion for 
applause on any terms; but his poems, infinitely morbid and 
macabre as they are, have in several places a touch of melody, 
while in ‘ Percy Hall’ he shows a trace of Emily’s power of 
observation, and ‘The End of All’ gives a curious hint of what 
was to develop in the hands of the pre-Raphaelites asan artistic 
principle—the bold handling of common scenes and details with 
veracity and dignity.”’ 


We are tempted to go at least as far as Mr. Benson as to 
Branwell Bronté’s verse. It is the immature work of a young 
man who had in him all the seeds of very great original work. 
There is something akin to the intensity of the best Russian 
literature in the combined realism and mysticism of The End of 
All. The infinite sadness of it is the common Bronté note, the 
intense realism of it also is common to all of these gifted Brontés ; 
but the mysticism is solitary; it is not the weirdness of Emily 
Bronté, a weirdness that is not often mystical at all, though some- 
times the mystic note sweeps through. It is the mysticism of the 
egoist fighting against love for the retention of self. It is 
imperfect, crude, and marred by conventional sentiment; but there 
were not ten other poets of the nineteenth century who could 
have written it. Moreover, it has the beginnings of great music, 
as in the lines :— 


* Bronté Poems: Selections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne and 
Branwell Bronté, edited with an Introduction by Arthur C. Benson. With portraits 
and facsimiles. Messrs. Smith, Elder (price 3s. 6d. net). 
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‘““A rushing thought of tumbling seas, 

Whose wild waves wandered unconfined, 

And, far-off surging, whispered, ‘ Peace.’ ”’ 
Mr. Benson says that he had ‘‘a higher instinct for poetry than 
“either Charlotte or Anne. . . . He had the same untamed, 
‘imprisoned sense that Emily had, the same passionate rebellion 
“against the discipline of life. And there is a real originality of | 
“phrase and even of thought about his best work, a relentless 
‘‘ fidelity which is more akin to art than the deliberate and mis. 
“applied toil which characterises the weaker work of Charlotte 
“and Anne.” 

But it is Emily who has left her mark on English poetical 
literature. Not long since we noticed at length her work in these 
pages, and must not return to it now, but we are convinced that 
when we can really view nineteenth century European poetry at 
a distance, we shall see the star of Emily Bronté shining among 
the immortal lights. She had, moreover, the lyric note of the late 
Elizabethans :— 

‘* It is too late to call thee now, 
I will not nurse that dream again ; 


For every joy that lit my brow 
Will bring its after-math of pain. 


‘* Besides, the mist is half withdrawn, 
The barren mountain-side lies bare, 
And sunshine and awaking morn 
Paint no more golden visions there.”’ 


These simple lines have in them something that is wider and 
more haunting than anything but the best work of the English 
lyrists. 

We agree with Mr. Benson when he says that “* the final interest 
‘* of the collection is this: that we have a glimpse of the poetical 
‘‘work of a group of four writers of solitary genius.’’ Solitude 
produced some of the best lyric work of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and the lives of the Brontés may almost be said 
to have had the environment of those earlier ages. In any other 
environment than this they would never have developed the arts — 
that make them immortal. 


* * * 


ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON.* 


Sir James Frazer prefaces his excellent edition of selected 
essays of Addison with a delightful account of an imaginary visit 


* Essays of Joseph Addison: Chosen and edited, with a preface and a few notes, 
by Sir James George Frazer. 2 vols. Messrs. Macmillan (price 8s. net). 
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to Coverley Hall, whose present-day owner stipulated “that I 
‘‘ should not make his name public, nor drop any hint as to the 

‘“nart of Worcestershire in which Coverley is situated; for he 
‘leads, as he told me, a very retired life on his ancestral estate, 
‘‘and he fears that, were the Hall better known, the fame of Sir 
Ss oe might attract many visitors, whom he could not admit 

‘without inconvenience, nor refuse admittance without dis- 

‘‘courtesy.’’? And thus by an ingenious and gracious device Sir 
James Frazer carries us back into a world so different from this 
we live in that we move, as it were, in a dream. The picture 
gallery at Coverley is alive indeed :— 


‘* Of all the portraits in the gallery, the gem, in my eyes, is that 
of dear Sir Roger himself. I came on it suddenly, and without 
a hint of whom it represented. For I had asked of the kind owner 
of the Hall, that I might walk by myself for a little in the long 
gallery and give myself up, without interruption, to the meditations 
which the place was fitted to evoke. I was pacing up and down in 
a fit of musing. It was near sunset, and the light was failing ; but 
suddenly the departing luminary broke through a bank of clouds 
in the West, and his long, level beams, shooting through a lofty 
oriei, fell full on a portrait which at once riveted my attention. I 
could not mistake it. The tall, slender, graceful figure, the 
features of almost feminine delicacy, the frank, honest, blue eyes, 
the pleasant smile, the air of old-world courtesy, all lingered, and, 
as it were, fused into tenderness of something childlike and 
appealing, almost pathetic—it was Sir Roger himself. He is 
dressed in hunting costume, with his dogs about him and a rather 
florid landscape in the background. The portrait is youthful; 
there is doubt whether it is by Lely or Kneller. I am no great 
judge of pictures, but it seemed to me to be in the best manner of 
Lely.”’ 


Here we are in possession of the atmosphere in which to read 
Addison’s essays. But Sir James found also at Coverley Hali the 
minute-books of the Spectator Club, and (priceless find) ‘‘ several 
“papers of notes and jottings, some of which have actually been 
“‘ worked up into finished essays in the Spectator.’’ Moreover, he 
found also an unpolished essay on Mr. William Honeycomb, 
“who was cut off by an untimely marriage, while he was still in 
“the full bloom of a very prolonged youth.’’ Admirable is this 
parody of the intimate style of a notable literary age, and the note 
of that age is deepened by an account of Will Honeycomb and Sir 
Roger that is in itself excellent literature. Sir Jaines Frazer, in 
this wholly delightful Preface, prepares the reader as no other 
preface could prepare him, for the nearly goo pages of essays from 
the immortal pen of Addison that follow. 

Nothing at all comparable with the Tatler and Spectator essays 
has appeared in the two centuries since Addison, at the suggestion 
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of Swift, wrote The Adventures of a Shilling. The charm of Elia 
is no doubt abiding, and possibly there is an ultimate sincerity 
in Lamb’s work that seems sometimes lacking in Addison, but the 
end and aim of the two men had little in common. Addison was a 
looking-glass for English life two centuries ago, and in that mirror, 
when we look to-day, we see moving, and talking, and posturing, 
hoping and fearing, tne units of a self-sufficient civilisation. 
Whether Addison ever gets below the surface of the society that 
he knew so well we may doubt. It is not easy to detect from the 
essays the horrible conditions of poverty, ignorance, and vice in 
London at the opening of the eighteenth century, any more than 
we can detect from the novels of Jane Austen the fearful social 
problems of her age or the Napoleonic wars. 

Both Joseph Addison and Jane Austen were literary 
folk of the highest rank, but the problems of poverty and 
national life offered little to their minds. They took their part 
to be that of mirrors, and they reflected with unique skill the 
surface of their respective ages, so far as they ever knew them. 
But the wit of Addison is kindlier than that of Jane Austen. 
There is a coldness, a hidden scorn and bitterness in her concep- 
tion of society, that is totally absent from the agreeable and smiling 
pages of Addison. Possibly Jane Austen was the greater artist, 
but Addison is the pleasanter companion, and he saw something of 
the heart of humanity, if he saw little of the heart of national life. 
Of the death of Sir Roger he, in the person of the Butler, wrote, 
‘‘Tt was a most moving sight to see him take leave of his poor 
‘‘ servants, commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not 
‘‘able to speak a word for weeping. . . . The Captain truly 
‘*seems a courteous man, though he says but little. He makes 
‘much of those whom my master loved, and shows great kind- 
‘ness to the old house dog, that you know my master was so fond 
‘‘of. It would have gone to your heart to have heard the moans 
‘‘ the dumb creature made on the day of my master’s death. He 
‘has never joyed himself since; no more has any of us.’’ Jane 
Austen could not have written anything like that; it is, indeed, 
nearer to Elia than almost anything else in Addison. But that 
same charm of the intimate touch couched in quite perfect English, 
runs through all Addison’s work. He is always speaking to you; 
he is always finding the way to some hidden corner of your heart 
or imagination; he is the best conversationalist in the world, and 
one turns the better away to the work of the world after an hour 
in his golden company. His is not a strenuous world, but neither 
is ita soured one. The mind that has communed with Addison 
is given the perfect gift of equable judgment and quiet charity. 
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SHORTER . REVIEWS. 


Mr. Herbert Morse in ‘‘ Back to Shakespeare ’’ (Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
price 6s. net) has written a very admirable book, full of free criticisms, 
entirely devoid of crankishness, and healthy and robust from cover to 
cover. It is just the book to be widely circulated from the public library, 
for while it is written by a most studious and earnest Shakespearean, it 
is also lucid and attractive, and calculated to fulfil its purpose—the 
drawing to the study of Shakespeare of a very large class of English men 
and women to whom he is little more than a name. Mr. Morse protests 
against much of the morbid and well-advertised verse of to-day, and 
considers that the proper reaction from much current literary rubbish is 
a return to the perfectly balanced mind and wide outlook of Shakespeare. 
We entirely agree, and think that a study of the book will bring many 
back to Shakespeare. It is a book that should particularly appeal to 
teachers in the elementary schools, and should be placed in all school 
libraries. There are, however, a number of points on which we disagree 
with Mr. Morse. For instance, we consider that Shakespeare has an 
‘enthusiasm for great principles.’? He is continually laying down 
principles, and his world is a world essentially of law and order. Again, 
we do not think Mr. Morse right when he speaks of ‘‘ the waste of brain 
‘* power that went on throughout the Middle Ages.’’ It was that aspect 
of the Middle Ages which made the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
and incidentally, Shakespeare. The hidden intellectualism of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was transmitted and transmuted, 
while the Middle Ages, in fact, contributed much to sound philosophical 
thought. We are sure Mr. Morse will agree to this on reconsidering the 
question. Again, we regret the attack on Hamlet. The character of 
Hamlet represents an abiding element in humanity, and Mr. Morse 
recognises this, and yet he fails to appreciate its value. We do not 
agree that ‘‘ melancholy was not the note of the Elizabethan age.’’ 
There is a profound melancholy running through the age, and it is this 
that gives its literature so haunting a note, but melancholy never 
conquered the age or silenced its activities. But melancholy does haunt 
the literature, and is especially noticeable in the Shakespearean lyrics, 
as in the Dirge in Cymbeline. Again, we should note that sack was a 
sweet wine (lucus a non lucendo), and we deny that ‘‘ our ancestors as 
‘“a whole were confirmed landsmen, and hated the sea as heartily as any 
‘“‘Frenchman.’’ Our heredity, our literature, and our sea-craft are the 
proofs to the contrary. 

* * * 


‘“ The Place-Names of England and Wales ’’ (John Murray, price rss. 
net), by the Rev. James B. Johnston, M.A., B.D., the author of ‘‘ The 
““ Place-Names of Scotland,’’ represents ‘‘ the gatherings of fully twenty 
“‘ years ’’ by ‘‘ a busy minister working absolutely single-handed in a 
‘“* Scottish provincial town, with the oversight of a large congregation 
““ which has had the first claim upon all his time and energy, and has 

always received it.’’ This really valuable volume, a competent 
conspectus of a vast subject, is one more instance of the truth that the 
gleanings of the time of a really busy man are of more value than the 
full work of a learned dilettante who dawdles for years over a subject 
without leaving the world the richer. Mr. Johnston is a little unfortunate 
in having passed his proofs before certain recent and very valuable 
county lists of place-names were issued by the Cambridge and other 
presses ; but, after all, the real student will be led on by this book to other 
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and more detailed works. Mr. Johnston’s Apologia for the study of 
place-names is very pertinent. The study satisfies ‘‘ a widespread and 
‘“ very natural curiosity . . . is one of the most valuable and readily 
available of our sidelights on history [and, we may add, pre-history] 
helps not a little to reveal and illustrate racial idiosyncrasies, 


ae 
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““ modes of thought, feeling, and taste . . . gives most valuable 
““ evidence as to the processes of phonetic change and decay, and the 
““ lines on which those changes proceed . . . is a useful discipline, a 


““ taxing exercise of scholarly patience in a department where much has 
‘““ already been done, but where a vast amount of hard work still awaits 
““ the doer.’”’ We agree with every word of this, and should wish to 
emphasise Mr. Johnston’s statement that phonetic laws of change, ‘‘ once 
‘“ found and firmly established, are well-nigh as sure and helpful as those 
‘““ in the most exact of the physical sciences.’’ The gloomy tracts of pre- 
history sometimes are permanently illuminated by the study of place- 
names; the present writer, in dealing with the place-names of a southern 
district, has been able to show some really remarkable conclusions 
resulting from a group of place-names in an area of less than five miles 
square. In his Introduction Mr. Johnston gives us chapters on Roman 
and Latin place-names (which might have been a little fuller, as the 
subject is developing—we may note that the prefix Rom or Rum is 
probably never connected with Rome), ‘‘ the Keltic element ’’ (with 
respect to the names of rivers we should note that often they lie behind 
even the Keltic source; Kent has a considerable number of Keltic names, 
and very interesting and enlightening they are, especially in connection 
with the plotting of old British settlements. Mr. Johnston’s list might 
be largely extended. He queries Appledore rightly : it may have been 


Apulcrum), ‘‘ The English Element,’’ ‘‘ The Scandinavian Element,’’ 
place-name “‘ endings,’’ ‘‘ The Norman Element,’’ ‘‘ The Names of 
‘“ Wales, Monmouth, and Cornwall,’’ and ‘‘ Phonetic Notes.’’ These 


chapters are followed by some 400 pages, entitled ‘‘ Explanatory list of 
“* the chief place-names in England and Wales,’’ in which we have the 
source, wherever possible, carefully indicated with authorities. We, of 
course, could argue with Mr. Johnston about some of his conclusions, 
but we do not propose to do so. Instead, we heartily recommend this 
admirably printed and really learned book, which should find a place in 
all public and most private libraries. 
* * * 


Mr. Alexander Philip, F.R.S.E., in ‘‘ Essays Towards a Theory of 
‘“ Knowledge ’’ (Messrs. George Routledge & Son, Ltd., price 2s. 6d. 
net), argues that ‘‘ thought is an activity; that its function therefore is 
“‘ to represent or reproduce our pure exertional activity; that such 
representation is at the basis of all our concepts of externality; that 
sensation per se is a mere interruption of activity; that per se it 
““ possesses no spatial or extensive or external suggestiveness; that 
‘“ sensations nevertheless serve to denote or give feature and particularity 
to our experience of activity; that all perception of the external is at 
*“ bottom, therefore, a neutral representation of exertional activity and 
“« its forms, denoted, punctuated, identified by sensation, which latter by 
itself, we repeat, carries no suggestion of externality.’’ We quote 
the passage verbatim, as it seems to us to represent a very important 
position. Mr. Philip goes on to show that Plato ‘‘ undoubtedly dis- 
‘« tinguished between, and indeed contrasted, the idea and the substantial 
““ form. No trace of the solipsism which results from their being con- 
“« founded, and which has ultimately brought to destruction the imposing 
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‘‘ edifice of Hegelian thought is to be found in his writings.’’ On the 
other hand, Aristotle, though not ‘really a sensationalist, ‘‘ sought the 
‘‘ essentials of Reality, not in the Mind, but in the Object,’’ and hence 
took the tabula rasa view of the Mind. Thus we have two philosophical 
tendencies—the Platonic, which finds in Mind the eternal principle of 
Reality, and the Aristotelian, which finds in Mind a power of reception 
of something that resides in the object. Platonism shut the world out 
from a true knowledge of natural laws. The scientists of the Renaissance 
went back to observation of phenomena. Descartes and Locke attempted 
to reform philosophy along the same lines, but this led to the error that 
our root ideas about Nature are derived from pure sensation alone. In 
such a case there could be no such thing as knowledge of reality. Reid 
saw that something real lay beneath our experience, and Kant sought 
the elements of reality once more in the constitution of Mind, and seemed 
to find them in the categories of Time and Space. But he “ left the 
‘* sensible unaccounted for,’’ he failed to show how sensations could be 
brought into relation with the faculty of knowledge. If Reality was only 
knowable through the categories, then there was no knowable Reality 
beyond our own mental activity. Schopenhauer said with insight that 
the Will was the key to the door, but still this does not show how the 
sensible arises; there is no connection between pure volition and the 
sensible. Mr. Philip refuses to be comforted by Pragmatism, or to 
accept experience as it is. He says that we are in a dilemma because 
we view the world ‘‘ as a static thing rather than as a kinetic process,’’ 
and do not recognise that Thought ‘‘ zs an Activity which reproduces 
‘* the activity of things, the activity in which the phenomena of Nature 
‘‘ arise.”’ As part of a dynamic system, ‘‘ we reveal to our conscious- 
‘“ ness, not only the forms of our own activity, but the forms of the 
‘* dynamic system which contains, and yet transcends, the Sensible and 
‘“the Ideal,’’ and so we find that ‘‘ Sensation is obstructed action.’’ 
All this is extraordinarily suggestive. The essay on the ‘‘ Doctrine of 
“‘ Energy ”’ is not less interesting. In the essay on the ‘‘ Nature of 
‘* Reality ’’ the author does not deny the actuality and objectivity of the 
sensible presentation : ‘‘ We only deny that it is the real thing-in-itself. 
‘“‘ The latter is not discovered by sense.’’ The presentation of sense 
consists in the transmutation of a real substance, itself unextended and 
unperceived (the ether of the physicist in fact). The Energy which is 
Absolute Reality ‘‘ may owe its energy to Spirit.’’ Such a philosophy 
is full of hope. : 
* * * 

Some criticism has been levelled at the length of this memoir of Mrs. 
Maurice Drummond (‘‘ The Honourable Adelaide Drummond: Retro- 
““ spect and Memoir,’’ by Basil Champneys, with illustrations, Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, price ros. 6d. net) and the retrospect of her life. We do 
not agree at all. The more this generation knows of women of the type 
of this sweet woman the better. Her life was uneventful, gentle, 
beautiful, but it was a life in its sweetness and gentleness and trans- 
cendent intellectual honesty and bravery that calls for imitation in our 
age. Mr. Basil Champneys has done his work admirably and in 
excellent taste, whether we look at the lucid literary style, the grouping 
of material or the revelation of character; but then, of course, Mr. 
Champneys is an artist, and understands the uses of understatement and 
economy of material. Mrs. Drummond was the eldest child of Thomas 
Lister, Second Baron Ribblesdale, of Gisburne, York, where the Lister 
family has been settled for six centuries. Lord Ribblesdale died in 1832, 
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leaving a son (who succeeded to the title) and three daughters. Lady 
Ribblesdale (also by birth a Lister) married, in 1835, Lord John Russell, 
and had by him two daughters. She died in 1838, and in 1841 Lord John 
Russell married Lady Fanny Elliot, daughter of Lord Minto, and by 
this marriage there were three sons and a daughter. All these three 
families—ten children in all—were brought up as one family, and it was 
one family in the strictest sense—one in complete affection. Lord John 
Russell was, of course, able to give his step-children great facilities in 
entering the literary, social, and political circles of that day, and Mrs. 
Drummond’s retrospect of the years before her marriage in 1847 are full 
of interest. Her description of Lord John Russell reading aloud in the 
evening is noteworthy: ‘‘ He threw himself entirely into the spirit of 
‘““ the work he was reading, and could scarcely command his voice when 
““ the story was very touching. I remember this being particularly the 
‘“case when he read Dickens’s Christmas story, The Chimes.’’ We 
read, too, of Dickens himself acting the part of a sea-captain in Jonson’s 
Every Man in his Humour. One reference gives us a strange link with 
the past. Mrs. Drummond died in 1911; she, as a girl, had singing 
lessons from Miss Masson, a pupil of Pasta, a great singer in the last 
days of the first Napoleon. In 1845 she learnt drawing from W. 
Mulready ; his lessons were really lectures full of hints: ‘‘ If it is very 
‘* difficult to erase the erroneous line, just draw the true one under it, and 
“* the eye will follow it in preference to the false.’’ Adelaide Lister married, 
in 1847, Maurice Drummond, who did good work in the Civil Service. 
He died in 1891. There were six children. The only son is Mr. Lister 
Maurice Drummond, the Metropolitan Police Magistrate. It is difficult 
to give a complete idea of this book. Mr. Champneys, however, in 
revealing for a larger public the personality of Mrs. Drummond and her 
many literary and social interests, and in publishing her reminiscences, 
has lifted the curtain on a circle of true culture and gentle manners, a 
circle that did much to save England from materialism in the 


mid-Victorian Age. 
* * * 


We are glad to welcome Dr. Herbert Bury’s ‘‘ Russian Life To-day ”’ 
(A. R. Mowbray & Co., price 3s. 6d. net). As Bishop for Northern and 
Central Europe, he knows much of the inner life of the Russian people : 
‘‘ Tt has been given to me to get to understand thoroughly from close 
‘* and intimate knowledge the commercial development of Siberia by our 
‘* countrymen; and yet everywhere, both there and in Russia proper, 
‘“T have to go to every place especially and primarily to give the 
‘‘ ministrations of religion. It can be permitted to few, if any, to see 
‘“ those two sides of the life of a great and growing Empire at the 
‘“ same time.’? The Bishop is deeply impressed (as who is not?) with 
the vast spaces of Russia: ‘‘ They suggest such marvellous possibilities 
“. ~. «power to expand, to develop, to open out, to make progress, 
‘‘ to advance and grow.’’ He dreaded Russia at first, in the belief that 
it was a prison-house. ‘‘ Now my spirits rise every time I cross the 
‘‘ frontier of that great country, and my heart warms to that great 
‘‘ neople as soon as I see their kindly and friendly faces. . . . Ido 
‘‘not think it is difficult to acquire a fair knowledge of the language 
‘in a comparatively short time so as to make oneself understood 
‘“and get along.’’ Travelling is cheap and comfortable, and this gives 
a sense of freedom in these great spaces. The word Verboten is unknown 
in the railway stations. Russia is a really religious country; the ikon 
is always in view, the papers are full of religious notices. ‘‘ Constitu- 
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“ tional Government in Russia has-really begun.’’ All the Russian cities 
have special features, but Moscow is unique. Bishop Creighton used 
to exclaim: ‘‘ Moscow !—oh, you must see Moscow: nothing in the 
‘“ world is like it. You must see it.’? The winter is the time to see 
Russia and feel its characteristic qualities. We have here a series of 
chapters on the peasantry, the clergy, religious life and worship (‘‘ We 
‘‘ cannot possibly attach too much importance to the fact, admitted on 
‘‘ all sides and in the most unexpected quarters, that this great race, 
‘‘ coming so very closely into our lives, uniting their destiny in some 
‘‘ measure with our own, is above all others a distinctly religious 
‘‘ people ’’), ‘‘ His Imperial Majesty the Czar.’” This account of inter- 
views which the Bishop has had with the Czar is of singular importance 
and interest. It gives one the impression of a man of very high character 
and of an entirely unselfish nature. He ‘‘ speaks English perfectly, 
‘* fluently, and with ease, and I have been told that it is the language 
‘‘ most generally, if not always, used in the ordinary daily life of the 
‘‘ Imperial Family.’’ There are also chapters on Russian Government, 
the Steppes, ‘‘ Russia’s Problem ’”’ the social problem which is now 
interesting every Russian, the Anglican Church in Russia, the Jew, 
‘* Our Countrymen in the Empire.’’ The book is one of real value, 
full of literary interest and of invaluable facts, rich in sympathy with 
the future of Russia and of the joint future of England and Russia. 


eg RESET a gS 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. W. Peterson, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, 
in ‘‘ Canadian Essays and Addresses ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, price tos. 6d. 
net), records both the political or Imperial movements as well as the 
educational movements that have affected Canada in the twenty years 
since he took up Canadian citizenship. He is not afraid of his Canadian 
audience. He chaffs them a little when they dislike the word Imperial 
or Dominion: ‘‘ Purple is not their colour.’’ But still, ‘‘ we have no 
‘* wish to be annexed to the United States on the one hand, and, on the 
‘other, we have very little thought of trying to set-up for ourselves.”’ 
What, then, is the Imperial connection to be? We are afraid, again, that 
there is a little humour lacking, especially in the latest Canadian recruits 
from London. It is not, we fancy, the old-world Canadians but some- 
time Londoners who insist on the Viobe carrying the letters H.M.C.S. 
instead of H.M.S. The High Court in London recently held that there is 
a British nationality and no other nationality in the Empire : Canadians, 
Africans, Australasians, Indians, Scottish, Irish, English, we are all one 
people and nation, the British people, and there’s an end on’t. The pity 
is that the United States ever went out of a Confederacy that offers more 
freedom to the individual than has ever been known elsewhere in history. 
The education essays are full of interest. We like ‘‘ the Earliest Univer- 
“sities and the Latest,’’ though Glasgow cannot have it both ways. 
She cannot be a child of Bologna and of Paris. We quite agree that the 
modern university has ‘‘ taken the people into partnership.”? ‘‘ The 
. many share the tastes, sympathies, aspirations, and studies that only a 
> generation ago were the hall-mark of the fortunate and highly-favoured 
- few. Again, Dr. Peterson writes, in ‘‘ Classical Studies in Modern 
_ Education,’’ “in giving prominence to the interest attaching to the 

subject-matter, our classical teachers ought not to think lightly of the 
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‘importance of training inform. ‘That, after all, is one of the advantages 
‘of classical study. Along with mathematics—which some minds are, 
‘however, incompetent to grasp—it stands alone in this respect as an 
‘“educational instrument.’’ And, again, Dr. Peterson writes, in 
““ Poetry in the School,’’ the word ‘“‘ poetry is the sworn enemy of bad 
‘““English.’? The phrase should sink into the minds of every teacher. 
The circulation of Dr. Peterson’s book should not be hampered by the 
war. It has light for all in these dark times. 


* * % 


Here is a book of adventure, an historical novel of the days when 
the last of the ‘‘ Free Companies,’’ not the Free Companies of Medieval 
Iurope, but the “‘ Free Lances’’ of late eighteenth century India, were 
making history in the East, ‘‘ A Free-lance in Kashmir: A Tale of the 
““ Great Anarchy ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 6s.), by Lieut.-Colonel 
G. F. MacMann, D.S.O. The period of thé Great Anarchy was the 
century following the death, in 1707, of the Great Emperor of Delhi, 
Aurungzebe. European and American adventurers organised the forces 
of the various princedoms, and “ their histories are packed with romance, 
““ adventure, and tragedy . . . Among the ‘ free-lances,’ as they were 
““ called, were the Skinners, de Boigue, Perron, the Chevalier Dudrenac, 
““ George Thomas of Hansi, Walter Reinhardt, nicknamed Sombre (cor- 
“rupted into Somru), Hyder Hearsay, and many another, while in some- 
*““ what later days there were the officers in the service of Ranjeet Singh, 
‘of whom Avitabile, Allard Ventura, and Van Cortland were the best 
““known.’’ These were, indeed, days of tremendous adventures and 
terrible things, and, perhaps, the fact that should appeal to us to-day 
is that England has saved India from the continuance of this fearful 
anarchy. Withdraw our control and the Great Anarchy would within 
a couple of years revive. What those days were like is brought out by 
Colonel MacMann in reciting the adventures in and after the year 1804 
of David Fraser, a Eurasian and a hero. Into the story creep rumours 
of the early legends of Christianity, of the lost tribes, and of Alexander 
the Great, a name indelibly written in the memory of the East. 


* *% * 


Mr. Alexander A. Adams in ‘‘ The Plateau Peoples of South 
‘* America : An Essay in Ethnic Psychology ”’ (Messrs. George Routledge 
& Sons, Ltd., price 3s. 6d. net), deals with the human life on the plateau 
of the Andes to-day, a land with only two seasons, spring or the rainy 
season from December to March and winter for the rest of the year, 
the winter of a desert where nothing will grow. The pre-Inca civilisation 
some eleven thousand years ago was centred in the city of Tiahnanca 
the ruins of which mystify the traveller to-day. Since then it is clear 
that the climate has changed, the level of the land in those ages was 
much lower. It is suggested here that the Inca race came to South 
America from China in the 13th Century A.p., and in a brief period 
these people organised into a great empire the Aymasa peoples that they 
found there. In the sixteenth century the blight of Spain descended 
on to the land, A very interesting historical sketch leads us to an 
account of the Bolivia of to-day, its government and life. But Mr. 
Adams is not hopeful about the future. The Indian, once a member of 
a great civilisation, has degenerated into a semi-Troglodyte, and Mr. 
Adams feels that hardly a better future lies before the European on 
these high lands. We do not believe it. Science can supplement the 
deficiencies of nature. 
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The Rev. W. Spooner Smith’s ‘‘ Travel Notes of an Octogenarian ”’ 
(Gorham Press, Boston, price 6s. net) certainly shows that old age need 
not destroy enthusiasm nor the love of adventure—for the writer, an 
American minister, was actually over eighty-six years of age when he, for 
the first time, left his home and came, alone, to Edinburgh for the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference. He so enjoyed his experience that he 
went on—still alone—sightseeing in Scotland and England, then to 
Norway, and right up the coast to Spitzbergen. By this time the spirit 
of travel sent him on to the Holy Land, Egypt, then to India, China, 
Japan, Korea, visiting mission stations, and everywhere finding kindness 
and keeping an open eye for the beauties of nature, no less than for the 
goodness of his fellowmen. Though his observations have little novelty, 
they show a readiness to see the best side of life, courageous adaptability 
and an open mind really remarkable in a man of his great age and a 
hitherto untravelled man too. He did not shirk the ordinary sights of 
the countries he visited—such as riding to see the famous crater of 
Mauna Loa in Honolulu, and so returning, when nearly eighty-eight 
years old, by the Pacific and across America to his beloved New England, 
‘the most beautiful and heavenly little province in the world.”’ 


* ea * 


Dr. Paterson Smyth, in a series of sermons entitled ‘‘ God and the 
‘‘ War: Some Lessons of the Present Crisis’’ (Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, price 2s. 6d. net), presents thoughts that are very helpful and 
vivid at this present terrible time. History, he tells us, “‘ is not a mere 
‘chaos of brute forces, but the working out of a righteous order under 
‘‘ the eye of God. It is solemnising and helpful to remember it as you 
‘‘read of the war crisis in your daily paper.’’ Again, ‘‘it is the one 
‘‘ relief in this war that we believe we are fighting for the right. We 
‘“could not always say that of England’s wars, but we can to-day. We 
‘“ believe that it would have been shameful for England to hold back.” 
Quiet confidence should be the result. We should ‘‘ thank God, too, 
‘‘ for the quiet, simple heroism and forgetfulness of self called forth in 
““the war, which is surely of the Spirit of God.’’ Dr. Smyth realises 
fully that the fall of Germany has been due to her deliberate abandon- 
ment of Christianity. Her pastors, her professors, and her pedagogues, 
indeed, are ultimately responsible for this degrading war of ‘‘ cultured ”’ 
barbarism against civilisation. Dr. Smyth feels that we are fighting 
for the preservation of Christianity. ‘‘ The primary duty of your young 
‘“ Christian manhood to-day is to offer itself for active service in the 
‘““ war for defence of your nation and Empire.’’ The sermon to Boy 
Scouts is admirable : the claims of duty to God, and King, and society, 
and the force of self-control, are to be all in all. The sermons on 
‘“ the men who died in battle,’’ are indeed full of hope. We must realise 
to-day that those who die are alive for ever more, waiting to greet us 
with conscious personal knowledge when our last march is done. 


* * * 


‘The Toll House ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price-3s. 6d.), by Miss 
Ivelyn St. Leger, is as charming, delicate, and pathetic a piece of 
writing as the war environment of these sad great days has produced. 
We see what the war has meant to quiet, remote English village life, 
the awakening, the knitting together, the deepening of religious life, the 
stimulation in all classes of the sense of patriotism and national life. 
It is a book that should have a very wide circulation, and shows a touch 
of genius that permeates some very admirable literary craftsmanship. 
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A HISTORICAL AND JURIDICAL sketd 


development of any institution which governs the life ange 
thoughts of peoples to form even an approximately correct concep — 
tion of its influence on the national sentiment and character. And 
the importance of such knowledge is peculiarly great where the 
particular institution which we try to understand concerns the 
religious and spiritual interests of masses of mankind spread in 
every part of the globe. The force of these remarks will be 
appreciated by those who have taken the trouble to study, however 
cursorily, the recent discussion in the Press and elsewhere on the 
Islamic Caliphate. How essential a clear idea on the subject is will 
be apparent from the fact that the number of human beings whom 
it vitally affects can only be counted in millions. The followers of 
Isl4m are spread over Asia, Africa, Europe, and the Islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. They are to be found in large and increasing 
numbers in Mauritius, Madagascar, in the West Indies, Demerara, 
British Guiana and other parts of the American Continent. In 
Central Africa, where the population is steeped in the lowest 
fetishism, Islam is spreading with such rapidity and is exercising 
such humanising and elevating effect on the undeveloped pagan 
mind as to cause much searching of heart and perturbation of spirit 
among the votaries of rival faiths. 

The number of Moslems inhabiting the globe is variously 
estimated at 350 to 400 millions; but assuming .the lowest 
estimate of 300 millions to be nearer the mark, and without taking 
into account the constant and growing adhesions to the faith of 
Islam in different parts of the world, the necessity of understanding 
the true import of the high office of Caliph stands unchallenged. 
Within the British Empire alone nearly 100 millions, exactly one- 
fourth of the entire population of the Empire and twice and half as 
many as the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, owe allegiance to 
the British Crown. Russia proper, according to an estimate 
furnished by a Russian acquaintance, contains about twenty 
millions; whilst in Turkestan and the Steppes of Tartary, which lie 
within the ambit of the Czar’s dominions, there are millions of 
Mussulmans. The number of Moslems inhabiting the French 
possessions in Africa and elsewhere, roughly speaking, number 
thirty to forty millions. These figures may not be strictly 
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accurate, but they sufficiently show-how important the Mussulman 
element is in these three Empires. I have purposely left out of 
account the thirty-five millions of Mussulmans in China and the 
Moslem populations of Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and Afghanistan, 
together with the borders. These latter supply some of the finest 
soldiers of the King’s Indian Army, all of whom are strict 
followers of the Faith and adherents of the Caliphate. 

As in Christendom, so in Islam. The IslAmic world is divided 
into two great sects—viz., the Sunni and the Shiah, each of whom 
has several offshoots which, however, for the purposes of the present 
thesis do not need any particular mention. Of the vast population 
of Moslems that inhabit the globe, the Shiahs, inclusive of the sub- 
sects, do not, in all probability, exceed thirty millions. In India, 
certainly, they do not amount to more than half that number. In 
Persia, where the State religion is Shiahism, probably only three- 
fourths of the population actually belong to that communion. The 
rest of the vast congregation of Isl4m adhere strictly and faithfully 
to the rules and tenets of the Sunni Church. I use the word 
‘““ Church ”’ to convey the meaning which no other word can express 
—a consolidated body of doctrines expanded from age to age which 
have become part and parcel of the religious life of the nations who 
are governed by them. 

Both Sunnis and Shiahs are agreed that the religious efficacy of 
the rites and duties prescribed by the Law (the Shari’at), in fact the 
very existence of Islam, depends on the existence of the Vice-gerent 
and representative of the Prophet, who, as such, is the Spiritual 
Head (Imam) of the Faith and the Faithful. The great difference 
between the two sects consists in the fact that whilst the Shiahs lay 
stress on the spiritual presence of the Im4m at the prayers of the 
Faithful, the Sunnis insist on his actual physical existence to preside 
and officiate, where possible, at the devotions of the congregation, 
and to impart validity to the ministry, so to speak, of the ‘‘ minor ”’ 
imams, his representatives or delegates among the people. The 
Shiah conception has apparently coloured the ideas of many 
Europeans on the subject of the Caliphate. It may, therefore, be 
both useful and interesting to explain shortly the Shiah doctrines 
relating to the religious and spiritual Headship of Islam. 


THE SHIAHS. 


The term ‘‘Shiah’’ is applied nowadays exclusively to the 
followers of the twelve Apostles of the House of Mohammed. 
They are, therefore, called Asna-’asharias or Duodecemians to 
differentiate them from their congeners the Ismailias, who are to 
be found in large numbers in Zanzibar, in Bombay, and in Gilgit 
and Hunza. The origin of the Ismailias is interesting, though only 
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indirectly connected with the subject under consideration. The 
daughter of the Prophet Fatima, ‘‘ Our Lady of Light,’’ as she is 
reverently and lovingly called by the Faithful, was married to the 
Caliph Ali. He left two sons; from the younger Hossein are 
descended the Shiah Imams. On the death of the sixth Apostle 
J’afar the True, some of his followers broke away from his 
rightful successor, and gave their adhesion to the son of a pre- 
deceased son of the Imam named Ismail. They formed a sect with 
esoteric (batinia) doctrines which have really no place in Islam. In 
the early part of the tenth century a descendant of Ismail, 
Obaidullah, surnamed Mahdi, rose to power in Northern Africa; 
and his successors formed a brilliant empire with their capital at 
Cairo. They assumed the title of Caliph or Vice-gerent of the 
Prophet ;* and endeavoured by means of a cleverly devised 
propaganda to spread their doctrines in Asia and Africa. In 
pursuit of this object they established the famous Lodge which, 
with its degrees of initiation, became the prototype of similar 
institutions in Christendom. But their right to the Caliphate or 
the validity of their pretensions was never recognised beyond their 
own followers. One of their Ddis or propagandists founded the 
Batinia settlement on the inaccessible crags of Alamtit in the north 
of Persia, which afterwards became famous in the annals of the 
world as the stronghold of the *‘ Assassins.’’+ The last Caliph of 
this dynasty died in 1171 in Egypt, when Saladin restored Sunni 
orthodoxy in that country which it has retained ever since. The 
Ismailias still follow their own religious heads; their doctrines and 
observances being for the most part derived from ancient 
Manichezism have little in common with orthodox Shiahism, and 
in India are largely mixed with Hinduism. In the East these 
Ismailias are now called Khojas, who form a very prosperous 
community ; they are adepts in commerce and trade, but, generally 
speaking, possess little or no acquaintance with the religious 
history or traditions of Islam. 


THE ORTHODOX SHIAHS. 


According to the Duodecemian Shiahs, the spiritual heritage 
bequeathed by Mohammed devolved on ’Ali and his descendants 
by Fatima. They hold that the Imdmate descends by divine ap- 
pointment in the apostolical line. They do not regard the Pontifi- 
cate of Abi Bakr, Omar and Osman as rightful ; they consider that 
*Ali, who was indicated by the Prophet as his successor, was the 
first rightful Caliph and Imam of the Faithful, and that after his 
assassination the Spiritual Headship descended in succession to his 


* They are named in history the Fatimide Caliphs 
+A full account of the Ismailia doctrines and of the origin of the ‘‘ Assassins” 
will be found in my Spirit of Islam. 
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and FAtima’s posterity in ‘‘the direct male line” until it came 
to Imam Hassan al-’ Askari, eleventh in descent from Ali; who died 
in the year 874 a.c. or 260 of the Hegira in the reign of the 
Abbaside Caliph M’utamid. Upon his death the Imamate de- 
volved upon his son Mohammed, surnamed al-Mahdi (the 
‘‘ Guide ’’) the last Imam. The story of these Imams of the House 
of Mohammed is intensely pathetic. The father of Hassan was 
deported from Médina to Samarra by the tyrant Mutawwakil, and 
detained there until his death. Similarly, Hassan was kept a 
prisoner by the jealousy of Mutawwakil’s successors. His infant 
son, barely five years of age, pining for his father, entered in 
search of him a cavern not far from their dwelling. From this 
cavern the child never returned. The pathos of this calamity 
culminated in the hope, the expectation, which fills the hearts 
of all Shiahs, that the child may return to relieve a sorrowing and 
sinful world of its burden of sin and oppression. So late as the 
fourteenth century, when Ibn Khaldiin was writing his great work, 
the Shiahs were wont to assemble at eventide at the entrance of the 
cavern and supplicate the missing child to return to them. After 
waiting for a considerable time, they departed to their homes, dis- 
appointed and sorrowful. This, says Ibn Khaldtin, was a daily 
occurrence. ‘‘ When they were told it was hardly possible he 
‘“could be alive, they answered that, as the prophet Khizr was 
‘alive, why should not their Imam be alive, too?’’ Upon this, 
Ibn Khaldin remarks that the belief about Khizr being alive was 
an irrational superstition. This Imam is, therefore, called the 
Muntazzar, the Expected—the Hujja or the Proof (of the Truth), 
and the Kaim, the Living. 

As I have said elsewhere, the philosophical student of religions 
will not fail to observe the strange similarity which the Shiah and 
the Sunni beliefs bear to older ideas. Among the Zoroastrians 
the persecution of the Seleucida engendered the belief that a 
divinely-appointed Saviour, whose name was Sosiosch, would 
issue from Khorasan to redeem them from the hated bondage of 
the foreigner. The same causes gave birth to that burning 
anticipation of the advent of the Messiah which gives such life and 
colour to the religion of the Jews. The Jew believes that the 
Messiah is yet to come; the Sunni, like him, believes that the 
Saviour of Islam is still unborn. The Christian believes that the 
Messiah has come and gone, and will come again; the 
Asna-’asharia, like the Christian, awaits the reappearance of the 
Mahdi, the Guide who is to save the world from evil and oppres- 
sion. The origin of these conceptions and the reasons of their 
diversity are traceable to like causes. The phenomena of the age 
in which the idea of the Mahdi took shape in its two distinct forms 
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were similar to those visible in the history of the older faiths. 
Every eventide goes up the prayer to heaven in Isldm, as in 
Judaism and Christianity, for the advent of the divinely-appointed 
Guide, to redeem the world from sorrow and sin. 

The Shiah believes that the Imam though ghd@ib (absent), is 
always present in spirit at the devotions of his fold. The expounders 
of the law and the ministers of religion are his representatives on 
earth; and even the secular chiefs represent him in the temporal 
affairs of the world. Another point of difference between them 
and the Sunnis consists in the qualities required for the ImAmate. 
According to them, the Im4m must be sinless or immaculate 
(m‘astim), a quality which their Imams alone possess, and that he 
must be the most excellent (afzal) of mankind. 


THE SUNNI DOCTRINES. 


The Sunni doctrines which govern the lives, thoughts, and con- 
duct of over 270 millions of people are diametrically opposed to the 
Shiah conception. The Sunni religious law insists that the 
Imam must be actually present in person to impart religious 
efficacy to the devotions of the Faithful; and that, where it is not 
possible for him to lead the prayers, he should be represented by 
persons possessing the necessary qualifications directly or in- 
directly representing him. 

These doctrines are enunciated in more or less detail in most 
works on jurisprudence and scholastic theology. The Khildfat, 
it is explained, is the Vice-gerency of the Prophet; it is ordained by 
Divine Law for the perpetuation of Islam and the continued 
observance of its laws and rules. For the existence of Isl4m, 
therefore, there must always be a Caliph, an actual and direct 
representative of the Master. The Imdmate is the spiritual leader- 
ship; but the two dignities are inseparable; the Vice-gerent of the 
Prophet is the only person entitled to lead the prayers when he can 
himself be present. No one else can assume his functions unless 
directly or indirectly ‘‘deputed”’ by him. Between the Imam 
and the mamiim* or congregation, there is a spiritual tie which 
binds the one to the other in the fealty to the Faith. There is no 
inconsistency between this dogma and the rule that there is no 
priesthood in Islim. Each man pleads for himself before his 
Lord, and each soul holds communion with God without the 
intermediation of any other human being. The Imdam is the link 
between the individual worshipper and the evangel of Islam. 

The above remarks serve to emphasise the statement in the 
Durr-ul-Mukhtar that ImAmate is of two kinds, the Imémat-al- 


* This is the term used in the Fatéwai-Alamgiri. The individual follower is 
usually called the Muktadi 
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Kubra and the Imémat-as-Sughra; the supreme spiritual 
Headship and the minor derivative right to officiate at the devotions 
of the Faithful. The Imém-al-Kabir, the Supreme Pontiff, is the 
Caliph of the Sunni world. He combines in his person the spiritual 
and temporal authority which devolves on him as the Vice-gerent 
of the Master. Secular affairs are conducted by him in consultation 
with councillors as under the first four Caliphs, or, as in later times, 
by delegates, collectively or individually. Similarly with religious 
and spiritual matters. But in the matter of public prayers, unless 
physically prostrate, he is bound to conduct the congregational 
service in person, as is seen in the customary Friday ceremonial 
observed by the Ottoman sovereigns. 

Among the Shiahs, even Friday prayers and prayers offered at 
the well-known festivals may validly be performed individually 
and in private. According to the Sunni doctrines congregational 
prayers, where mosques or other places of worship are accessible, 
are obligatory; abstention from attendance without valid reason is 
a sin, and the defaulter incurs even temporal penalties. In Nejd, 
under the rule of the Wahdbis, who have been called the 
Covenanters of Islim, laggards were whipped into the Mosques. 
Prayers bi’l jamd@’at being obligatory (farz ’ain) naturally made the 
presence of the Im4m absolutely obligatory.* 


THE INSTALLATION OF CALIPH. 


‘ 


I shall describe presently the rules of ‘‘induction’’ to the 
dignities of Caliph andImam. The word “‘election,’’ which I have 
myself used in other works, does not fully convey the actual theory 
and practice connected with the installation. The Sunnis affirm 
that when stricken by his last illness the Prophet ‘‘ deputed’’ Aba 
Bakr to lead the prayers in his absence. On his death, but before 
he was consigned to his grave, the Master’s nomination was 
accepted by the ‘‘ congregation,’’ and Abii Bakr was installed on 
the Vicarial seat by the unanimous suffrage of the entire body of 
Moslems. And this has been the universal practice in all 
regular lines ever since. 

Amongst the qualifications necessary for occupying the Pontifical 
seat, the first and most essential is that he must be a Moslem 
belonging to the Sunni Communion, capable of exercising supreme 
temporal authority, and independent of all outside control. The 
Sunnis do not require that the Imam should be m’aséim, or that he 
should be ‘‘ the most excellent of mankind,’’ nor do they insist on 
his descent from the Prophet. According to them he should be 

* There is absolute consensus on these points among the different Schools. The 


Jurist Khalfl ibn Ishak, the author of the monumental work on Maliki Law, 
enunciates the rules in the same terms as the Hanafis and the Shafeis. 
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free from all personal defects, be a man of good character, possessed 
of the capacity to conduct the affairs of State, and to lead at prayers. | 
The early doctors, on the authority of a saying of the Prophet, have 
included a condition which comes in at the end of the passage 
relating to the qualities necessary for the Imamate—viz., that the 
Caliph-Imam should be a Koreish by birth. The avowed object 
of inserting this condition, as is stated both in the Durr-ul-Mukhtar 
and the Radd-ul-Mukhtar, was to nullify the Shiah contention that 
the Imamate was restricted to the House of Mohammed, the 
descendants of Ali and Fatima, and to bring in the first three 
Caliphs, and the Ommeyyade and the Abbaside Caliphs, into the 
circle of legitimate Imams. The great jurist and historian, Ibn 
Khaldin,* a contemporary of Tamerlane, who died in the year 
1406 A.c., long before the House of Othman attained the Caliphate, 
has dealt with this condition at great length in his Mukaddaméat. 
He does not dispute the genuineness of the saying on which it is 
based, but explains that it was a mere recommendation which was 
due to the circumstances of the times. At the time the Islamic 
Dispensation was given to the world the tribe of Koreish were the 
most advanced and most powerful in Arabia; and in recommending 
or desiring that the temporal and spiritual guardianship of the 
Moslems should be confided to a member of his own tribe, the 
Prophet was thinking of the immediate future rather than laying 
down a hard and fast rule of succession. At that time a qualified 
and capable ruler of Islam could only be found among the Koreish ; 
hence the recommendation that the Caliph and Imam should be 
chosen from among them. This view eloquently expressed by one 
of the most learned of Sunni Jurisconsults is almost universally 
accepted by the modern doctors (the Mutadkherin), that the law 
imposes no restriction in the choice of an Imam. The idea that 
according to the Sunni doctrines there is some sacramental virtue 
attached to Koreishite blood seems to be of purely foreign origin. 


DEVOLUTION OF THE CALIPHATE. 


Before referring to the rule relating to the indivisibility of the 
Khil@fat, it is necessary for the proper understanding of the subject 
to trace briefly the devolution of the Pontificate of Islam after 
Abd Bakr. Before his death he had nominated Omar his successor 
in the Vice-gerency, and the appointment was accepted by the 
universality of the people, including the House of Mohammed. 
Omar died from the effects of a mortal wound inflicted on him by a 
Christian or Magian fanatic who considered himself aggrieved by 
the acts of this great Caliph. To avoid all imputation of favouritism 


*For many years Malikite Chief Kazi of Cairo. 
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Omar had, before his death, appointed an electoral committee 
consisting of six eminent members of the Moslem congregation to 
choose his successor. Their choice fell on Osman, a descendant of 
Ommeyya, who was installed as Caliph with the suffrage of the 
people. On Osman’s unhappy death, ’Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, who, according to the Shiahs, was entitled by right to 
the ImAmate in direct succession to the Prophet, was proclaimed 
Caliph and Imam. The husband of Fatima united in his person 
the hereditary right with that of election. But his endeavour to 
remedy the evils which had crept into the administration under his 
aged predecessor raised against him a host of enemies. Muawiyah, 
an Ommeyyade by descent, who held the governorship of Syria 
under Osm4n, raised the standard of revolt. ’Ali proceeded to 
crush the rebellion, but, after an indecisive battle, was struck down 
by the hand of an assassin whilst offering his devotions in the public 
Mosque of Kiifa in Irak. With Ali ended what is called by the 
early Sunni doctors of law and theologians, the Khilafat-al-Kamila. 
“‘ the Perfect Caliphate,’’ for in each case their title to the rulership 
of Islim was perfected by the universal suffrage of the Moslem 
nation. 

On ’Ali’s death Mudwiyah obtained an assignment of the 
Caliphate from Hassan, the eldest son of ’Ali, who had been 
elected to the office by the unanimous voice of the people of Kifa 
and its dependencies; and received the suffrage of the people of 
Syria to his assumption of the high office. This happened in 
661 A.C. 

It should be noted here that the Ommeyyades and Hashimides 
were two offshoots from one common stock, that of Koreish. Bitter 
rivalry existed between these families, which it was the great aim 
of the Prophet throughout his ministry to remove or reconcile. 
The Hashimides owe their designation to Hashim, the great grand- 
father of the Prophet. His son Abdul Muttalib had several sons; 
one of them, Abbas, was the progenitor of the Abbaside Caliphs. 
Abi Talib, another son, was the father of ’Ali the Caliph, whilst 
the youngest, Abdullah, was the Prophet’s father. 

Muawiyah was the first Caliph of the House of Ommeyya. On 
the death of Mudwiyah’s grandson, another member of the same 
family belonging to the Hakamite branch, named MerwAn, 
assumed the Caliphate. Under his son Abdul Malik and grandson 
Walid the Sunni Caliphate attained its widest expansion; it ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean and from the Tagus 
to the sands of the Sahara and the confines of Abyssinia. In 
749 A.c. Abu’l Abbas, surnamed Saffah, a descendant of Abbas, 
the uncle of the Prophet, overthrew the Ommeyyade Dynasty, and 
was installed as Caliph, in place of Merwén II., the last Pontiff of 
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that House, in the Cathedral Mosque of Kifa, where he received 
the Bav’at of the people. He then ascended the pulpit, recited the 
public sermon which the Imam or his representative delivers at 
the public prayers. This notable address, religiously preserved 
by his successors, is to be found in the pages of the Arab 
historian Ibn-ul-Athir. It is in effect a long vindication of the 
tights of the children of Abbas to the Caliphate. Abu’l AbbAs 
was henceforth the legitimate ruler of the Sunni world and the 
rightful spiritual Head of the Sunni Church. His first six suc- 
cessors were men of remarkable ability; those who followed were 
of varying capacity, but not a few possessed uncommon talent and 
learning. Manstir, the brother of Saffah, who succeeded him in 
the Caliphate, founded Bagdad, which became their capital and 
seat of Government, and was usually called the Dar-ul-Khila@fat 
and the D@r-us-salam, “ the Abode of the Caliphate ’’ and ‘‘ The 
‘“* Abode of Peace.’’ Here the House of Abbas exercised undis- 
puted spiritual and temporal! authority for centuries. Their great 
rivals of Cairo became extinct in Saladin’s time; the brilliant 
Ommeyyade dynasty of Cordova disappeared in the first decade of 
the 11th Century. The Almohades, the Almoravides, and the 
many Berber and Arab dynasties which, on the decline of the 
Almoravides, followed each other in succession in Morocco, had 
no valid title to the headship of the Sunni Church. The right 
of the Abbasides to the Sunni Imamate stood unchallenged from 
the confines of Tunis to the Ganges, from the Black Sea and the 
Jaxartes to the Indian Ocean. 

For full five centuries Bagdad was the centre of all intellectual 
activity in Islam; and here the rules and regulations appertaining 
to the Caliphate, as other matters, secular and religious, were 
systematised. And the conception that the Caliph-[mdm was the 
divinely-appointed Vice-gerent of the Prophet became, as it is 
to-day, part of the religious life of the people. It will thus be seen 
that according to the Sunni doctrines the Caliph is not merely a 
secular sovereign; he is the spiritual head of a Church and a 
commonwealth, the actual representative of divine Government.* 

The honours that were paid to the Pontiffs even when their tem- 
poral power had shrunk toa small principality, of which the capital 
was Bagdad, and the halo that surrounded their personality, show 
how the doctrine of divine appointment had sunk into the minds of 
the people. It may be remarked here that the general rule of Islam 
is that the ImAmate is indivisible—that there cannot be two Imams 
or two Caliphs co-existing at one and the same time. The Shiah 
and the Hanafi school, to which the bulk of the Sunni world be- 


* The curious student is referred for further information to my Spir7t of Islam 
and Zhe History of the Saracens. 
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longs, are agreed on the point.. The Maliki Jurist, Khalfl ibn 
Ishak, who wrote in the 15th century of the Christian era, lays 
down the same rule. One or two Jurists of the middle period, how- 
ever, thought that when two Mussulman Empires were so separated 
by deserts, oceans, or hostile countries as to be inaccessible to each 
other, it is permissible to them to have separate Imams. The 
circumstances which gave rise to this conception were to be found 
in the condition of Spain. In 756 an Ommeyyade prince who had 
escaped the clutches of Abu’! Abbas Saffah founded an indepen- 
dent kingdom in Spain; but, out of regard for the indivisible 
Caliphate, did not assume the title of Caliph. On the rise of the 
Ismailia Fatimides in Africa, who completed the separation of 
Spain from the East, his grandson an-NAasir was proclaimed 
Caliph. Hence the enunciation of the principle to which I have 
referred, and which became obsolete with the disappearance of 
an-NAsir’s dynasty in the beginning of the 11th century. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE CALIPH. 

I have already referred to the general rule by which the ruling 
Pontiff nominated or designated his successor, which was confirmed 
by the Bai’at of the peopie. When there was no nomination the 
chief ministers of religion, the principal dignitaries of State, and 
the prominent members of the Pontifical House had the power 
under the law to choose the fittest male member of the deceased 
Caliph’s family to fill the vacant seat, and their choice was confirmed 
by the Baz’at of the people, and public prayers at the Holy Places 
and the public mosques. And this rule is still in force. 

The Bai’at was, and still is, a sacred ceremony and regarded as a 
religious rite. It commenced by the princes of the Caliphial blood 
approaching the throne, and reading the tormula of inauguration, 
after which they took the oath “with all its sanctions and 
‘restrictions.’ They were followed by the Ministers of State, the 
great dignitaries of the Empire, the remoter members of the 
Caliph’s family, the minor viziers and the nobles, the bodyguard 
and the servants of the palace. They took the oath, after which they 
ranged themselves in a circle on each side of the throne. The public 
then entered the Hall of Audience, and the Chamberlain, who stood 
in one corner of the hall, administered to each singly the oath. 
The Bai’at to the elected Caliph possessed a sacramental virtue, 
and imparted a sacredness to his personality, and this sacredness 
was enhanced and accentuated by prayers offered for the accepted 
Pontiff in the Holy Mosques of Medina and Mecca. It was due to 
this conception of the sacramental character of the Caliph’s election 
that long after he had lost every vestige of temporal power, 
conquerors and sovereigns like Mahmud of Ghazni and Altamsh of 
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Delhi solicited from him the consecration of their power. ‘‘ The 
““ Caliph’s confirmation legitimised their authority, vested in them 
“the lawful government of their States, and made every popular 
“‘rising against them illegal and impious. This ordination was 
“effected by the grant of a formal diploma which was invariably 
““accompanied by a pelisse of honour (tashif), often by a turban 
‘“ studded with jewels, swords, and banners.’’ The Caliph could be 
deposed only by the consensus of the people (Ijm@‘a-ul-wmmat) for 
consistent and flagrant infringements of the rules of religion and 
law. It was for this reason the Abbasides were so anxious to prove 
that their predecessors, the Ommeyyades, were both irreligious and 
impious. 

The Abbaside Caliphate lasted for five centuries from its first 
establishment until the destruction of Bagdad by the Mongols in 
1258 of the Christian era. At that time Must‘asim b’Illah was the 
Caliph, and he, together with his sons and the principal members 
of his family, perished in the general massacre; only those scions 
of the House of Abbas escaped the slaughter who were absent from 
the Capital, or succeeded in avoiding detection. ‘‘ The invasion 
“of the Tartars,’’ says the author of the Ka@mil-ul-Tawarikh, was 
“one of the greatest calamities and the most terrible of visitations 
““ which fell on the world in general, and the Moslems in particular, 
*“since the world began.’’ Other writers speak in equally 
harrowing strains of the havoc and ruin caused by the myriads of 
savages who swept over Asia in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, and none can help mourning over the fearful loss of human 
life and the destruction of intellectual treasures which accompanied 
their ruthless devastations. At the time (1218 A.c.) when Chengiz, 
‘“ The Scourge of God,’’ issued with his hordes from the Steppes 
of Tartary, Central and Western Asia, under the great Caliphs of 
Bagdad, and on the decline of their power the dynasties which in 
their name held sway in those countries, had attained a high state of 
civilisation ; the people were prosperous; literature, arts, and crafts 
of every kind were cultivated, encouraged, and patronised; the 
cities were populous, and embellished with fine public and private 
structures, the outcome of centuries of prosperity and civilisation. 
After converting Central Asia into a desert, Chengiz retreated to 
the Steppes, where he subsequently died. But his successors 
continued his work. Jn 1258 Hulaku invaded Irak; he succeeded 
in inveigling the misguided Caliph into his camp, and then gave 
the order for the sack of Bagdad and the massacre of the 
inhabitants. The picture in The History of the Saracens, drawn 
from the descriptions of the Arab historians of the scenes enacted 
in the city, which was regarded as ‘‘ The Abode of Learning, 
‘‘ the seat of the Caliphate and the eye and centre of the Saracenic 
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“world,” will give some idea of the horrors and destruction caused 
by the Tartar savages. From Irak the Mongols marched west- 
ward; the Mussulman rulers of Syria, exhausted by the war with 
the Christian Crusaders, were unable to offer much resistance to 
their on-rush. In Palestine, however, they were met by Sultan 
Baibars, Sultan of Egypt, and for the first time suffered a terrible 
defeat, which decided the fate of Western Asia and enabled the 
‘‘Champion of Islam’? to rid Syria and Mesopotamia of their 
loathsome presence. 

For two years after the murder of Must‘asim b’Illah, the Sunni 
world felt acutely the need of an Imam and Caliph; both the 
poignancy of the grief at the absence of a spiritual Head of the 
Faith, and the keenness of the necessity for a representative of the 
Prophet to bring solace and religious merit to the Faithful, are 
pathetically voiced by the Arab historian of the Caliphs.* The 
devotions of the living were devoid of that religious efficacy which 
is imparted to them by the presence in the world of an 
acknowledged Imam; the prayers for the dead were equally without 
merit. Sultan Baibars felt with the whole Sunni world the need 
of a Caliph and Imam. The right to the Caliphate had become 
vested by five centuries of undisputed acknowledgment in the 
House of Abbas; and a member of this family, Abu’l Kasim 
Ahmed, who had succeeded in making his escape from the massacre 
by the Mongols, was invited to Cairo for installation in the 
Pontifical seat. On his arrival in the environs of Cairo, the Sultan, 
accompanied by the Judges and great officers of State, went forth 
to greet him. The ceremony of installation is described as imposing 
and sacred. His descent had to be proved first before the Chief 
Kazi or Judge. After this was done, he was installed in the chair 
and acknowledged as Caliph under the title of al-Mustanstr b’IIlah, 
*“ Seeking the help of the Lord.’’ The first to take the oath of 
Bai’at was the Sultan Baibars himself; next came the Chief K4zi, 
Taj-ud-din, the principal shaikhs and the ministers of State, and 
lastly the nobles, according to their rank. This occurred on May 
12th, 1261, and the new Caliph’s name was impressed on the 
coinage and recited in the Khutba. On the following Friday he 
rode to the mosque in procession, wearing the black mantle of the 
Abbasides,t and delivered the Pontifical sermon. As_ his 
installation as the Caliph of the Faithful was now coinplete, he 
proceeded to invest the Sultan with the robe and diploma so 
essential in the eyes of the orthodox for legitimate authority. 


* Suyiati. 


+t Black was the colour of the Abbasides, white of the Ommeyyades, and green 
of the Fatimides the descendants of Mohammed. 
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THE OTTOMAN CALIPHATE. 


The Abbaside Caliphate thus established in Cairo lasted for over 
two centuries and a-half. During this period Egypt was ruled by 
sovereigns who are designated in history as the Mameluke Sultans. 
Each Sultan on his accession to power received his investiture from 
the Caliph and Imam of his time (Imaém-ul-Wakt), and he pro- 
fessed to exercise his authority as the lieutenant and delegate of 
the Pontiff. The appointments of ministers of religion and ad- 
ministrators of justice were subject to the formal sanction of the 
Caliph. Though shorn of all its temporal powers, the religious 
prestige of the Caliphate was so great, and the conviction of its 
necessity as a factor in the life of the people so deep-rooted in the 
religious sentiments of the Sunni world, that twice after Altamsh 
the Mussulman sovereigns of India received their investiture from 
the Abbasides long after the downfall of Bagdad. The account of 
the reception in 1343 A.c. of the Caliph’s envoy by Sultan Mo- 
hammed Juna Khan Tughlak, the founder of the gigantic un- 
finished city of Tughlakabad, gives us an idea of the veneration in 
which the Pontiffs were held even in Hindustan, in those days said 
to be full six months’ journey from Egypt. On the approach of 
the envoy the King, accompanied by the Syeds and the nobles, 
went out of the capital to greet him ; and when the Pontiff’s missive 
was handed to the King he received it with the greatest reverence. 
The formal diploma of investiture legitimised the authority of the 
King. The whole of this incident is celebrated in a poem still 
extant in India by the Poet Laureate, the famous Badr-ud-din 
Chach. 

About the end of the 15th Century the star of Selim I., also sur- 
named Saffah, of the House of Othman, rose in the horizon. His 
victories over the enemies of Islam had won for him the title of 
‘Champion of the Faith’’; and no other Moslem sovereign—not 
even his great rival Shah Ismail, the founder of the Sufi dynasty 
in Persia and the creator of the first orthodox Shiah State— 
equalled the Osmanli monarch in greatness and power. 

The closing decades of that century had witnessed a vast change 
in the condition of Egypt, and the anarchy that had set in under 
the later Mameluke Sultans reached its climax some years later. 
Invited by a section of the Egyptian people to restore order and 
peace in the distracted country, Selim easily overthrew the in- 
competent Mamelukes, and incorporated Egypt with his already 
vast dominions. At this period the Caliph who held the Vice- 
gerency of the Prophet bore the pontifical name of Al-Mutawwakil 
’alaa-Allah (‘‘ Contented in the grace of the Lord’’). According 
to the Sunni records, he perceived that the only Moslem sovereign 
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who could combine in his own person the double functions of 
Caliph and Imam, and restore the Caliphate of Islam in theory and 
fact, and discharge effectively the duties attached to that office, was 
Selim. He accordingly, in 1517, by a formal deed of assignment, 
transferred the Caliphate to the Ottoman Conqueror, and, with his 
officials and dignitaries, ‘‘ made the Bai’at on the hand of the 
‘Sultan.’ In the same year Selim received the homage of the 
Sharif of Mecca, Mohammed Abu’l Barakat, a descendant of 
Ali, who presented by his son Abu Noumy on a silver salver the 
keys of the K’aba and took the oath by the same proxy. The com- 
bination in Selim of the Abbaside right by assignment and by 
Bai’at, and the adhesion of the representative of the Prophet’s 
House who held at the time the guardianship of the Holy 
Cities, perfected the Ottoman Sultan’s title to the Caliphate, 
‘* just as the adhesion of (The Caliph) ’Ali had completed the title 
‘‘of the first three Caliphs.’’ The solemn prayers with the usual 
Khutbas offered in Mecca and Medina to the Sultan gave the 
necessary finality to the right of Selim. Henceforth Constanti- 
nople, his seat of Government, became the D@r-ul-ishila@fat, and 
began to be called ‘‘ Islambol,’’ ‘‘ The City of Islam.’ Before 
long envoys arrived in Selim’s Court and that of his son, 
Solyman the Magnificent, from the rulers of the Sunni States to 
offer their homage; and thus, according to the Sunnis, the 
Caliphate became the heritage of the House of Othman, which 
they have enjoyed for four centuries without challenge or dispute. 

The foregoing sketch will, it is hoped, give some idea of the 
supreme importance and delicacy of the subject of the Caliphate, 
and the necessity of avoiding any question likely to give rise to 
unwelcome problems. Speaking as one outside the Sunni sect, 
but to some extent cognisant of its recognised doctrines and living 
sentiments, I bélieve it would be far more conducive to the well- 
being of the great communities in whose pacific development 
England, France, and Russia are interested, to preserve intact the 
prestige and influence of this sacred institution than to allow it to 
be thrown into the melting-pot of intestinal discord and schismatic 
strife. 


AMEER ALI. 


Piero RINK TRADE AND -sTATE PURCHASE, 


* 


ROM the Parliamentary point of view what is known as the 
Drink Problem is notoriously one of the most difficult and 
dangerous questions that any Government can touch. ‘The truth 
of this has been exemplified during the last few weeks. In a 
period of political truce, when all parties in the House have 
patriotically supported the Government in passing any legislation 
which the Executive deemed necessary to enable them to prosecute 
the war successfully and guard against the difficulties which 
followed in its train, this question of drink has alone proved to be 
an apple of discord, and with regard to it alone have the Govern- 
ment been obliged to abandon the proposals which they considered 
the welfare of the country required them to make. The spectacle 
was a pitiable and humiliating one. 

What is the lesson to be learnt from it? Surely it is that the 
problem of dealing with the great evil which is our national 
discredit, would be enormously simplified if we were to eliminate 
from it the widespread influence—political and social, national and 
local—which personal financial interest in the trade creates and 
exercises against every effort to secure substantial reform, The 
difficulty of interfering effectively with the daily personal habits 
and social customs of a large number of people will always be 
sufficiently great without adding to it the organised and organising 
opposition of hundreds of thousands of persons who, as publicans 
or other retailers of intoxicants, or as brewers or distillers, or as 
‘* allied trades,’’ or as employees of any of these, or as shareholders 
in any of their undertakings, have a direct personal interest in 
preventing anything being done that would reduce the sale of those 
intoxicants upon which their livelihood and income more or less 
depend. That they should find themselves in this unenviable 
position is inevitable. It is asking too much of human nature to 
expect that people who are engaged in a business, or are deriving 
an income from it, will support or even acquiesce in measures which 
are designed seriously to curtail its profits. 

That there is a great evil is unquestionable. Fifteen years ago 
the Majority Report of the Peel Commission, which was signed by 
the eight members of that Commission who, as brewers, distillers, 
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wine merchants, or publicans were personally engaged in the liquor 
trade, declared that ‘‘a giganti¢ evil remained to be remedied,” 
and everyone who has any practical acquaintance with our social 
and industrial conditions knows that the evil which still remains is 
very real and extremely serious. 

Prohibition of the retail sale of all intoxicating drinks is the 
policy advocated by practically all active temperance organisations 
in all parts of the world. Undoubtedly it is the simplest and most 
effective remedy where it can be enacted and enforced. Experience 
has taught that, as it can only be effectively enforced when local 
opinion and the local authorities are in its favour, the most prudent 
and practicable policy is to press for the enactment of the power of 
Local Veto, and to rely upon that until it has been very widely 
exercised. That is the policy of the Temperance party in this 
country, and in my judgment it is sound and wise. 

But prohibition, even by local vote, can only be a remedy for 
intemperance when Parliament has been induced to give the people 
the power to veto the sale of drink and when the people, in their 
respective localities, use the power thus conferred upon them. At 
present neither of these conditions obtains except in Scotland, where 
Parliament has taken the first step. When Parliament has 
conferred the power on the people of England and Wales, as it 
undoubtedly will one of these days, there will be, under present 
conditions, a lengthy time notice, and when that has expired it will 
be a long time before the veto power will be used in the greater part 
of the most populous and important areas. 

In the meantime, as the trade in drink exists and is likely to 
continue, what is to be done? Surely the practical problem is how 
to render it as little injurious as possible. Not only is the direct 
financial interest which so many thousands of persons have 
in the trade the great barrier to legislative reform, but it is the great 
obstacle in the way of the effective administration of the law when 
it has been enacted. The retailer chafes at the restrictions which 
are put upon him, and continually exercises his ingenuity to avoid 
and evade them. It is his business to sell drink, and he resents 
anything that interferes with him in so doing. The brewer and 
distiller, the shareholder and the allied trader, are in the same boat. 
They are actuated by similar motives, and they cherish similar 
feelings. The whole weight of their ingenuity and influence is 
thrown against the effective administration of the licensing laws. 
At Parliamentary elections they are the warmest and most energetic 
supporters of the candidates who are most opposed or least 
favourable to licensing reform. When the question of appointing 
magistrates arises, every imaginable effort is made and every con- 
ceivable wire is pulled in order to secure the selection of men 
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favourable to their trade, and the exclusion of others who would be 
likely to support a strict enforcement of the law. In municipal 
boroughs where the Watch Committees control the police, they are 
particularly active at local elections, and they spare no effort to 
secure the appointinent of their friends on the Watch Committees, 
in order that they may thereby influence and largely paralyse the 
action of the police in all matters affecting licensed premises. The 
publican follows this up with gentle attentions to the police and 
discreet contributions to testimonial funds and the like. The 
brewers frequently complete the defensive wire entanglements by 
employing as their solicitors the firm of which the Clerk to the 
Justices isa member. Then all kinds of devices are resorted to to 
push the sale of drink—goose clubs, games, competitions, hawking, 
giving credit, snugs, partitions and screens in public-houses: 
clubs are financed, shows and gatherings for sports are promoted, 
and advertisements of drink abound. The trade exists to sell as 
much drink as possible, and the whole of its organisation and 
arrangements have that object in view. Its aim is not to restrict 
drinking, but to extend it. 

Clearly it would be an enormous gain if the direct personal 
financial interest of the liquor trader were eliminated, and all 
pushing of the sale of drink and all inducements to the seller to 
evade the law were abolished. That can only be done by taking the 
trade out of the hands of those who now conduct it and placing it 
under the control of persons whose only object would be to promote 
the public well-being, and who would have no interest in pushing 
the sale or conniving at breaches of the law: that is to say, by 
placing it under disinterested management. There are more ways 
than one of doing this. One proposal has quite recently attracted 
attention, because it is known that it had the support of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was submitted by him to the 
Cabinet, not only as the best way of dealing with the immediate 
and pressing difficulty in which the country found itself with 
regard to the drinking habits of the people and the prosecution of 
the war, but also as a means of taking a great step forward towards 
the solution of one of the most, if not indeed the most, difficult of 
our social and political problems. 

The suggestion was that the Government should buy up the 
liquor trade in Great Britain, and carry it on under public control. 
The proposal was a startling one, and it required a Minister of the 
exceptional courage and imagination of Mr. Lloyd George to 
entertain it and endeavour to put it into practical shape. It is 
understood that the suggestion was made to the Chancellor by 
representative brewers when he interviewed them with a view to 
obtaining their co-operation in connection with the proposals he 
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desired to make in response to the’°complaints which had been made 
concerning the output and transport of munitions of war. That 
such a proposal should be made was not unnatural. For some time 
past the position of brewers and others who are largely interested 
in, and closely identified with, the liquor trade has been anything 
but an easy and pleasant one. It is far from being a comfortable 
and agreeable one now, and it is likely to become less and less 
enviable as time goes by. The tide of public opinion is steadily 
rising against the trade. It is a business into which it is almost 
impossible to induce anyone to go if he is not already connected 
with it, and the great majority of those who are in it would gladly 
get out of it if they could conveniently do so. They are continually 
being harassed by legislation, and proposals for legislation, of a 
more and more restrictive character, while of recent years the 
increases in the taxation levied upon them have been large. Nor is 
the outlook for the future any brighter. Hitherto the House of Lords 
has saved them from some of the legislation which they have feared 
most. Now the power of that assembly to protect them has been 
very materially curtailed by the Parliament Act. Further, it was 
not pleasant for them to hear the nation told by the Government 
that their trade is a serious hindrance to the success of their country 
in the life-and-death struggle in which it is engaged: and the 
prospect that the action that would be taken in relation thereto 
would still further disturb their business and reduce their profits 
wag not a comforting one. There were substantial reasons on their 
side, therefore, why they should be willing to enter upon a deal 
and accept reasonable terms. 

On the other hand, were there not weighty reasons why the 
representatives of the nation should consider the suggestion? In 
the first place, the circumstances were unique and unlikely to 
recur. Parliament is working under a political truce. If, under 
that truce, the thorniest and most difficult and, I think I may add, 
the most unpleasant of all subjects of party controversy could be 
dealt with by something like general agreement, the gain to the 
nation as a whole, and to all the political parties in it, would be 
great. The difficulty of attempting to deal with the drink problem 
under the ordinary conditions of party controversy, when so much 
party capital can be made out of it, and the supporters and 
opponents of other proposals on other questions are only too ready 
to enlist its partisans under their banner, has been experienced too 
often not to be well known. Consequently, if an opportunity 
presented itself for dealing with the problem under favourable 
conditions, it was clearly a pity to miss it, even in the midst of 


such disconcerting preoccupations and surroundings as we are 
now immersed in. 
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Of course, everything would turn upon the terms on which the’ 
transaction could be carried through. It would be useless to put 
before Parliament and the country anything that appeared to be 
extortionate or unreasonable. Anything that savoured of the 
scandal of ordinary arbitration proceedings with the extravagant 
farce of expert witnesses and an arbitrator and counsel whose 
fees pile up in proportion to the length of time over which they 
spin out the proceedings, which usually end in something like a 
splitting of the difference between the two most extreme valuations, 
would, very properly, be rejected with scorn. So would any talk 
of an addition of 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase. The days 
for that sort of thing in circumstances like these have gone, and 
gone for- ever. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ascertained that the leaders of the Unionist Party were prepared 
to consider the proposal he appointed two committees to consider 
the basis on which the terms of purchase should be arrived at, and 
the financial arrangements that would have to be made, should 
it be decided that the State should acquire the breweries in Great 
Britain, together with their interests in licensed premises and the 
control of other branches of the retail liquor trade. The Com- 
mittee to which the problem for England and Wales was referred 
was a very representative one, and it made a unanimous report, the 
outstanding points of which have been made known, and were :— 

1. That the average prices for the three years ending June goth, 
1914, should be taken as the value of those securities which were 
quoted on London or provincial stock exchanges; that where the 
securities were not quoted, or the undertakings were privately 
owned, the number of years’ purchase of the average annual net 
profits at which the value should be fixed should be based upon the 
number of years’ purchase of the annual net profits which the 
prices of quoted securities represent ; that the values thus arrived at 
would be subject to adjustment if the quoted prices had been unduly 
affected during the three years by special circumstances, or if, in 
cases where there were no quotations, there were assets which were 
not reasonably represented in the profits. 

2. That the purchase price should be paid in 4 per cent. Govern- 
ment stock at par, redeemable at par at the option of the 
Government any time after seven years. 

When considering the financial aspects of such a transaction as 
this there are many important matters to be borne in mind. Not 
the least of them is the revenue now derived from licence duties and 
the taxes on beer, spirits, wine, etc. A payment corresponding to 
what these would have amounted to, according to the quantity of 
drink sold, if the trade had remained in private hands, would, of 
course, have to be made to the revenue out of the receipts from sales. 
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The price to be paid for the whole of the liquor trade to be 
acquired in England and Wales on the basis suggested would 
probably have been something between 250,000,000 and 
£300,000,000. The average annual net profits made by the trade 
in those companies which have a Stock Exchange quotation for 
their securities are about 7 per cent. on the capital value represented 
by these quotations. It may, therefore, be assumed that the pur- 
chase of the whole of the trade, on the average, would have been on 
a7 percent. basis. As the payment would have been made in 4 per 
cent. Government Stock, there would have been a margin of 3 per 
cent. to work upon. This would have amounted to something 
like £7,500,000 to £9,000,000 a year, according to the capital 
value as ascertained. 

It may at once be said: ‘‘ Yes, but you would be buying a de- 
‘* clining trade, and your object in acquiring it would be to destroy 
‘or very materially diminish it.’ The reply is, that while it is 
true that the consumption of drink per head of the population 
tends downward, the consumption per brewery or per licensed 
house, taken over terms of years, does not seriously diminish. Of 
course, there are peaks of boom and depths of depression in the 
drink trade as in all others, and if a period of low consumption be 
compared with one of a high demand a great falling off per head 
will be shown; but in total, and especially per house, the reduction 
in sales has not been so great as many people imagine. Nor is it 
likely to be, unless and until we have much more stringent legisla- 
tion effectively in force than we now possess. It is also true that 
it is the desire of the community generally to reduce very largely 
the consumption of drink, and that many of us desire to prohibit 
its sale altogether wherever public opinion will support so doing. 
But at best these results will only be obtained gradually and after 
the lapse of a very considerable period of time. Meanwhile, 
other consequences of national control would be making them- 
selves felt in the financial position. A very large proportion of the 
breweries, probably something like three-fourths of them, would 
be closed, and a very large saving thereby made in standing 
charges and management expenses. An enormous number of 
licensed premises would at once be regarded as redundant and 
would be closed, and a corresponding saving in rents, rates, and 
working expenses would result from this concentration of the trade. 
If the licensed houses were reduced to one-half their present 
number, as they soon would be, the consumption of drink would 
not, as the result of that closing, be reduced to one-half. It might 
be reduced by one-fourth. That would mean that, on the average, 
each remaining house would do 50 per cent. more trade than it did 
before. As the working expenses would be increased very little, 
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and in many cases not at all, the net profit per house would be 
considerably larger. The sale of the brewery premises and 
licensed houses which were not required would realise a large 
sum, which would at once be devoted to reducing the capital 
account and consequently the amount of interest annually payable 
onit. All the very large outlay now incurred in pushing the trade 
by means of advertisements in newspapers and magazines, posters 
on hoardings, circulars by post, enamelled plates on railways, and 
the like would cease and be saved. Nor would it be necessary to 
retain the most costly sites at the corners of streets. Equally com- 
modious but far less expensive premises in the vicinity would 
answer every purpose. No compensation levies would be payable, 
no commercial travellers would be required; and the sale of lighter 
beers would show a larger margin of profit. A very substantial 
reduction in consumption could be effected before these large 
savings and gains were counter-balanced by it. Meanwhile, a 
considerable annual sinking fund payment would be at work steadily 
reducing the capital account. 

It will be said that Government management will never be so 
efficient and profitable as private enterprise. That is true; and if 
the object were to do as much business as possible the objection 
would be a sound one, but as that is not the case the objection loses 
much of its force, although it does represent a set-off which must 
not be overlooked. When all allowance has been made, and the 
transaction is looked at from the purely financial point of view, 
there is no reason to think that it would have involved any serious 
risk and responsibility. 

What advantages would be gained? Some of them may be 
summarised thus :— 

1. The direct personal financial interest of individuals deriving 
an income from the trade would be enormously reduced and largely 
changed. 

2. The local and national, political and social influence, which 
is now so great a barrier to effective legislation and to the efficient 
administration of the laws which have been enacted, would 
practically disappear. 

3. The number of licensed premises would be enormously 
reduced. 

4. Grocers’ licences would probably speedily disappear. 

5. Shortening of the hours of sale, closing on Sundays, earlier 
closing on Saturday nights, the abolition of snugs and screens, 
back doors and side entrances, the stopping of credit and of hawking 
drink in casks and bottles, and many other minor but important 
reforms would at once be rendered practicable and easy, and could 
be carried out by the simple process of an administrative order. 
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6. Inducements to attempt unduly to influence and corrupt the 
police and pack our benches of magistrates and Watch Committees 
would cease to exist. 

7, There would be an end of such contentious questions as 
compensation and a time limit. 

8. The way would not only be clear for giving the people in their 
respective localities a wide power of local option, including local 
veto, but the ability to use the power would be largely increased 
because the opposition to it would be much reduced and be far less 
active and vigorous. There would not be any wealthy and organised 
liquor trade to fight. 

I am aware that there are many well-meaning people who object, 
on what they consider to be ‘‘ principle,’’ to the Government 
engaging in this trade and thereby making them as citizens 
participators in it. Their position is an inconsistent one. They 
are participators in the trade now. The community receives from 
it some 50 or 60 million pounds a year as a contribution to its rates 
and taxes, and I have never met a single person who has declined 
to have his contribution to the national and local exchequers 
reduced by his share of the payment made by the liquor trade. 
In so far as they would be responsible as members of the community 
for the action of the Government in carrying on the liquor trade, 
they are now similarly responsible for empowering justices to 
authorise publicans and other licensed persons to carry on the same 
trade. The difference between the community carrying on a trade 
itself and year by year definitely authorising a number of other 
people to carry it on, and taking from them an exceedingly large 
proportion of the profits which result therefrom, is far too fine and 
thin to be regarded as a principle. To plain-minded people it is 
difficult to distinguish the so-called principle from a hair-splitting 
quibble. If the trade now makes a profit of some 70 or 80 millions 
a year before licence duties and liquor taxes are paid, and we take 
50 or 60 millions of that profit for national purposes, no fundamental 
and entirely new departure in principle would be involved if the 
State decided to acquire the remaining 20 millions a year. The 
only point really raised would be one of expediency. 

If it be said that in the event of the State purchasing the 
liquor trade the direct interest of the authorities and the com- 
munity in so running it as to produce the largest profit would 
be so great that restriction and reduction would be rendered 
extremely difficult, and prohibition would be impossible, the 
reply is, first, that we have the recent example of Russia to 
the contrary; and second, that we are directly interested now 
in so promoting the trade in drink as to derive the largest possible 
revenue from it. The truth is that so far as difficulty arises from 
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the fact that the community derives a large revenue from the sale 
of drink, and may, therefore, be said to be directly interested in the 
maintenance and growth of the trade, that difficulty will remain 
with us so long as the trade continues, whatever system of 
controlling and restricting it may be adopted. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that intoxicating liquors and the sale of them are 
taxed. No responsible person has yet been foolish enough to 
suggest that they should not be taxed, and any attempt to repeal 
those taxes and thus make drink vastly cheaper would be resisted 
by no one more vigorously than by those who oppose the proposal 
we are now considering. 

The experiment of disinterested management has been tried in 
Norway and Sweden for many years under very limited and 
more or less unsatisfactory conditions. The results even under 
those conditions have been remarkable. The temptations to drink 
have been enormously reduced, and many temperance reforms for 
which we have long vainly striven here have been obtained there 
with the greatest ease. The adoption of the system in the towns of 
those countries has nowhere proved to be a rival of or an obstacle 
to the adoption of more stringent measures. On the contrary, it 
has again and again prepared the way for and proved to bea 
stepping-stone to more drastic action. No friend of temperance 
in either of those countries ever dreams of advocating the abandon- 
ment of disinterested management in order to return to any system 
of licence and private ownership. I am aware that these facts are 
contested by a band of active and earnest but, for the most part, 
often impracticable temperance people in this country. Considera- 
tions of space forbid that I should here and now enter upon a de- 
tailed discussion of the points at issue. I must content myself 
with saying that many of the statements made by these critics of 
the company-management systems of Norway and Sweden are not 
only grossly inaccurate and misleading, but are such ingenious 
perversions of facts and quotations as to render it charitable 
to adopt the conclusion that the authors of them are either 
astoundingly incompetent or completely blinded by prejudice. 

When the suggestion was made that the Government should ask 
Parliament to grapple with the difficulty with which the country 
was confronted in regard to the output of ships and munitions of 
war and the transport of men and supplies, and at the same time 
lift an extremely difficult and important political and social 
problem out of the ruts of party controversy by purchase of the 
trade, one objection that was raised was that the issue of a large 
amount of Government stock at the present time would have an un- 
favourable effect on Government credit and the raising of the 
necessary funds for the war. It is true that any considerable 
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further issue of Government stock at any time affects the market 
value of all existing Government securities. But when the issue 
does not take money off the market, but is issued in exchange for 
other securities and investments and for the purchase of a revenue- 
producing undertaking, the effect of that issue is likely to be 
reduced toa minimum. A large amount of the particular issue 
that was contemplated would undoubtedly have been permanently 
held by those to whom it was issued, and the effect of any wide- 
spread attempt to sell by those who wished to realise could have 
been almost entirely counteracted by providing that for, say, one or 
two or three years after the war quotations for this particular issue 
should not be allowed on any Stock Exchange. That would not 
have prevented holders from selling privately or from obtaining 
advances from their bankers in cases of necessity. 

On the whole, I regret that it was not found possible to carry the 
proposal further. I agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
thinking that a great opportunity was missed, and I hope that the 
seed which his courage has sown will so develop as to render 
possible in the near future the taking of a step which appears to me 
to be likely to bring us far in the direction of the solution of one of 
the most difficult of our national problems. It would probably 
simplify the transaction and ease some Parliamentary difficulties 
that might arise ‘if it were confined to England and Wales. 
Scotland has got its Temperance Aci, and might desire to work out 
its Own salvation on its own lines. Ireland might be left to deal 
with its problem in its own way in its own Parliament. 


TuHos. P. WHITTAKER. 


THE NATION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


CS of thought is partly responsible for the cry that 

the actualities and stringent needs of the war are not yet 
realised by the whole people of this country, and that the national 
spirit is not strung to the supreme endeavour which we must make. 
To realise the war we must be brought into it, as doubtless we all 
shall be. Unlike our Allies, at first the number of our fighting men 
was small compared with the total of the nation, for we have no 
land frontier, and are removed from the scene of action. But the 
number has grown swiftly. Those who can say it is the men of 
their family and blood who are suffering the incredible things of 
this war are now one in ten of the whole people. By the autumn, 
when more armies in training will be ready, it may be one in four. 
To those who are thus joined in thought and sympathy, as by a 
living cord, to our Navy and Army, the deeds of our men, their 
endurance, suffering, and splendid gallantry, are a constant 
inspiration. They realise the war through the letters written home, 
through loss, or the tug at the heart of their anxieties. Many of 
their men went to the front in a spirit of sacrifice; that spirit is 
shared. Whether or not the yeast will leaven the mass, it will at 
any rate be true that a great body of the people at home lived in 
the same spirit of self-control, resolution, and devotion as their 
men at the front. 

What of the others? Many do not yet realise the war, but to 
suppose that this argues apathy or a lack of national spirit is to 
confuse the issues. It is unfortunately true that national spirit is 
lacking in some employers in the industrial centres who are 
growing too rich through the war, but it is a small class. War 
profits must be limited, and how it shall be done is under 
consideration. There have been some ugly episodes in connection 
with horse-racing, soldiers’ movements having been impeded by 
race trains. I do not think we need impute lack of national spirit 
to the civilians who gave offence by hurrying to the races, though 
they were not inspired by the spirit of sacrifice. But racing 
is being stopped, owing to Mr. Runciman’s action. The 
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football playing in the winter might have been better regulated, 
so that it should have been the relaxation only of workmen 
in mine, shipyard, and factory whose work was vital to the 
State. But, for the future, football has been stopped. The 
subject of entertainments and recreations is full of paradox. 
Many soldiers on leave have been rejoiced that the theatres 
are open; so have the troops who spent a hard, dull life in 
winter training. Games, too, keep one fit, and it may be that the 
men seen at golf and lawn-tennis are doing useful work for the 
State, and are doing it better for their games, though the sight 
jars on the men in training. In these matters it is important to 
note the growth of public feeling, which points in the direction of 
a desire to organise our spiritual forces. This we must do for 
ourselves. In some memorable speeches Mr. Asquith has given 
us a lead in courage and confidence, and Mr. Lloyd George has 
striven, albeit with ill success, but nobly striven so to deal with 
the drink problem as to instil self-control. Now that at the time 
of writing the Liberal Government has given place to a new War 
Ministry, composed of statesmen of both sides, let it be remembered 
that no Government can cure the souls of men, and let not the 
impossible be demanded from them. 

There is, I feel assured from a wide observation, a national spirit 
aflame in this country, as well there should be, now that we are at 
war for our existence, and for all the liberties which for ourselves 
and others make life sweet. But it is not yet the spirit of devotion 
and sacrifice, it is the spirit of pugnacity. ‘‘ We are up against a 
“bigger thing than we knew, but we'll see it through ’’—that is 
the general spirit. The poisonous gas used by the Germans, and 
the sinking of the Lusitania, have lately fed this rising temper, 
and, indeed, have aroused something like a blood feud. This is 
human, though ’tis a pity, for injury should be recompensed by 
justice. Apart from this, it is a fine thing, the bulldog spirit—it 
has conquered before, and shall now. But it is not the finest thing. 
The men in the shipyard who worked ninety hours a week to repair 
the Lion, and did not stop till the work was finished, gritted their 
teeth in the bulldog fashion. In our engineering works on the 
North East coast, in the Midlands and the Barrow district, an 
immense number of men have worked sixty to sixty-three hours a 
week without intermission since the outbreak of war, and in some 
cases it has been done in armament works. There is no evidence 
of an increase of drinking in the engineering trades, but in the 
shipyards there is. The position on the Clyde is bad. And we 
did not like to see householders ordering gallons of whisky 
because the tax was threatened. But the householder can grit 
his teeth, too, even when he cannot be austere. Resolution 
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that has the quality of austere devotion may be compassed by 
some, and chiefly by those who will sorrow. This is not yet 
the national spirit, nor can I see how a race like ours, in which 
individual liberty has grown like a rugged oak, could achieve this 
spirit in one month or twelve. But the nation is slowly turning, 
as on a pivot, towards that resolve which alone will set our feet 
upon the shining road to victory. 

Think what it is that the little band of scribes demand who, in a 
section of the Tory Press, have lashed the people and their Govern- 
ment daily. To the amusement of the Germans, they affect to despair 
of this people because in every house, from slum to mansion, there 
are not found all the knightly qualities of Bushido—the ideal of the 
Samurai—not only courage and fortitude, but discipline, self- 
control, self-sacrifice. Even in the days of old Japan the practice 
of these virtues was conceived only by a limited class, and by them 
often abused. Mr. William Watson is one of the latest to join our 
vilifiers, in the Evening News. Why, he asks, in effect, have our 
men in the past given themselves to contemptible sports and 
pastimes; why have we not enslaved ourselves to system like the 
Germans; why do we not hate like the Germans? I will answer 
him out of his own mouth :— 


‘* Time, and the Ocean, and some fostering star, 
In high cabal, have made us what we are.”’ 


There are, wrote Hallam, “‘ three powerful spirits which have from 
‘‘time to time moved on the face of the waters, and given a 
‘‘ predominant impulse to the moral sentiments and energies of 
‘*mankind. These are the spirits of liberty, religion, and of 
‘“honour.”’ Are we not fighting for liberty, religion, and honour ? 
Germany fights for none of these, upon all three she would set her 
heel. She fights for material ambitions and great aggrandisement, 
and her claim to do so was stated in advance by leaders of her 
people like Prince von Biilow and Field Marshal von der Goltz. 
With the Prussian system comes the Prussian spirit. 

_ We had from the first a national spirit. It was shown by the 
Liberals, to many of whom war was abhorrent, but who all rallied 
to the support of a Liberal Government waging gigantic war. It 
was shown by the Opposition leaders and the great bulk of the 
Unionist Party, who adopted a loyal attitude which was in keeping 
with the preponderating view of Unionists. Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain inspired confidence by checking 
hurtful criticism and giving the Liberal Government practical 
help, and Mr. Balfour placed himself at their disposal. It 
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was shown by the Labour Party, who, with the exception of 
seven I.L.P. members, have been very loyal. It was shown by 
the Irish Nationalists and by the men of Ulster. The ranks closed 
up. The same spirit was evinced in the great Liberal and Con- 
servative newspapers throughout the country, with the exception 
of four or five journals in London, including the Times and the 
Morning Post. These journals, however, with the assistance of 
Mr. Maxse in his National Review, formed themselves into what 
I will call a newspaper rump, and endeavoured to undermine 
public confidence by creating dissensions, and by constant attacks 
on the Government and the conduct of the war. Conservative 
journals in London like the Daily Telegraph, the Standard, and 
Mr. Garvin’s papers were as patriotic as the Opposition leaders, 
but the attitude of the London rump closely resembled that 
of the ‘‘ Copperheads’’ in the American Civil War, who strove 
in the North to thwart President Lincoln and to upset his Govern- 
ment. The nickname ‘‘ Copperhead ’’ was taken from a venomous 
snake. 

This rump were successful to this extent, that they created an 
atmosphere of suspicion and unrest, an atmosphere which was one 
factor in the circumstances leading to the close of the Liberal 
Government and the birth of the new War Ministry. Though it was 
not by any means the only factor, it was an important one. If the 
War Ministry prove successful in their conduct of the war, and can 
compose conflicting claims, and surmount the difficulties inherent 
in a situation where the Government of the day has ceased to have 
a solid majority in the Commons behind it, then eventually the 
action of the Copperheads may prove an instance of doing evil that 
good may come. Time must pass before we can judge. One 
weakness in the present position is that in case of failure there would 
be now no obvious alternative to the War Ministry. Let us also 
see whether the newspaper rump will henceforth be loyal, or whether 
they will run their own Ministers against the others. 

The country in these journals has been held up to the ridicule of 
the Allies as apathetic. The Government have been told there are no 
signs that they had begun to organise the national resources. The 
reply is made: Our Navy keeps the seas; we have waged war 
throughout the world; we have turned this country into an armed 
camp; and, though we need more and more men, we have raised 
huge armies, and organised commissariat, transport, and hospital 
accommodation, to the admiration of our Allies; though we need 
more and more munitions, we have munitioned our troops in the field 
ona scale never known before, and supplied our Allies also; the re- 
cruits are still coming in steadily; we have prevented financial 
panic, raised huge sums; we spend £2,000,000 a day, and lend 
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money to our Allies; we have conserved commerce, organised in- 
austry and relief, Sues food SHES. and settled strikes. ‘‘ For 
‘shame,’’ cry the Copperheads, ‘‘ to speak of the things that have 
‘‘ been done; we must dwell only on things still to be done.’? But 
the reply is made in answer to the charge that there has been no 
organisation. Every attack made by The Times of late on the 
Government or the Prime Minister was followed by headlines such 
as these in the German Press: ‘‘ Growing discontent in England,”’ 
““Asquith’s tottering Cabinet,’’ ‘‘Fresh attacks on Asquith,’’ 
““The English complaints against the English Government,”’ 
*“* Party wrangling in England.’’ This was poor reading, and when 
published it corresponded to no known conditions at home. So was 
this extract from a Swiss journal, the Gazette de Lausanne :— 


‘““ Several English journals, for example, The Times and the 
Morning Post, publish descriptions of the military situation on the 
Continent that are of a kind likely to discourage the English troops. 
The Morning Post’s dictum is that ‘ Germany has been victorious 
‘up to now!’ But what remains of the pretentious plan for 
German hegemony over Europe? They wanted to conquer, and 
have been reduced to defending themselves. The Morning Post 
is not right in saying that Germany has so far been victorious, 
since the aim and end of the war for her has been definitely lost.’” 


The neutral critic might also have dealt with the journal which 
bitterly complained that during the winter our lines had not been 
advanced in Flanders—which desired to see a summer campaign 
fought in the winter. 

What are the facts about our armies? Our first Expeditionary 
Force took its position in the field 16 days after the declaration of 
war. It quickly received a stream of reinforcements. The second 
line of the army, the Territorial Force, organised on the same prin- 
ciples, was at once greatly expanded, and throughout the Empire 
troops were raised, levied, transferred, and re-organised. In this 
country 500,000 men were recruited in five weeks, and more powers 
were taken to raise men, till, in March, the estimates provided for 
3,000,000, not including the Territorial Force. During the winter 
a veil was dropped by the War Office over the progress of recruit- 
ing, for military reasons. The Parliamentary Recruiting Com- 
mittee registered 220,000 men willing for service by January, and 
the number so registered is now probably nearer 400,000 than 
300,000. A considerable proportion of these have been called 
up. We have now three-quarters of a million men in France 
and Flanders, and, including these, there are approximately 
2,000,000 men in our armies here and abroad under arms or in 


training. 
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What are the facts as to munitions? Not the Germans them- 
selves, who made long preparations, realised the appalling rate at 
which munitions would be consumed in this war. The French, 
whose existence as a nation depends on their army, did not realise 
it, nor did the Russians, who first mobilised against the common 
danger. Months of warfare new in the world’s history had to 
pass before any of the combatants could realise what was to be the 
rate of consumption. It was months after the outbreak of war 
before the Germans in Flanders and Northern France began avidly 
to collect copper and other metal on all hands. As Mr. Asquith 
stated at Newcastle, the Liberal Government were alive to the 
urgency of the question after the second month of the war; they 
took steps to expedite manufacture long before the subject had 
occurred to the newspaper rump. In those days, when the 
Government were thinking, planning, organising incessantly, how 
were our Copperheads occupied? They were engaged in troubling 
the public mind with conundrums :— 


‘“ Why did we not have a great army as well as a great navy 
before the war? Why did we not foresee the exact date of the 
war, and all its conditions? Why did we not go to war at an 
earlier date? Why not have declared war on Germany before she 
declared war on Russia? (That might have brought in Italy on the 
German side.) Why did we wait for the violation of Belgium? 
(That consolidated feeling in this country.) Would not the whole 
war have been stopped if Sir Edward Grey had said we would 
goto war? Why, when building up huge armies, did we not throw 
our formations into chaos by adopting conscription? Why is not 
the moon made of green cheese? ’’ 


On the position as to munitions during the last three months a 
good deal of light has been thrown in the crisis of the last fortnight. 
There have been, and are, huge quantities of munitions sent to our 
troops at the front; but, unless the supply is greatly increased, it 
will very soon not be sufficient, and a greater proportion of high 
explosive shells ought to have been sent, rather than of shrapnel. 
The Cabinet were not kept informed by Lord Kitchener of the 
demands of Sir John French for high explosives, and there was 
thus some discrepancy in the Ministerial statements. The campaign 
against the Liberal Government on this score was summed up by 
Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke in the May number of the Empire 
Review, where he permitted himself the actual statement that the 
Government had failed to keep the army at the front supplied with 
the ammunition necessary to save life and to shorten the war. Sir 
Clement may have believed this, especially after the newspaper 


campaign, but there is reason to hope that this put the case 
too high. 
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Lord Kitchener said in the House of Lords (March 15th) :— 


‘“ The progress in equipping our new armies, and in supplying 
the necessary war material for our forces in the field, has been 
seriously hampered by the failure to obtain sufficient labour, and 
by delays in the production of the necessary plant, largely due to 
the enormous demands not only of ourselves but of our Allies.”’ 


The italics are mine. Always it is the progress of the increase in 
manufacture which is to be borne in mind, a progress which must 
be almost in geometrical ratio as the armies grow, and the summer 
campaign is waged more furiously. It was a fair inference that if our 
own troops had been short we should not have been supplying our 
Allies as well; but it is also to be said that along the great line from 
Flanders to the Vosges our Government co-operate with the 
French in sending supplies to the sector whose needs at a given 
moment are the greatest. This must be remembered. In March 
the enormously increased rate of progress in manufacturing muni- 
tions, at which the Liberal Government had consistently aimed, did 
not, in Lord Kitchener’s words, “‘ fulfil the Government’s expecta- 
““tions.’’ That was because some of the contractors failed very 
badly to carry out all the work they had undertaken. For this 
reason the Government changed their policy in March, that policy, 
adopted on the advice of Lord Kitchener and the experts, which till 
then had promised success, of working through the armament firms, 
and greatly extending sub-contracting. During the last two 
months works have been taken over, new factories are rising, labour 
has been increased, and a great effort at co-ordination has begun. 

Mr. Asquith said at Newcastle that ‘‘a large and rapid increase 
“‘in the output of munitions has become one of the first necessities 
““of the State,’’ but this did not imply that there had not been 
such an increase. Mr. Lloyd George stated (April 21st) that the 
output of artillery ammunition, if taken in September as repre- 
sented by the figure 20, became 90 in October, 156 in December, 
186 in January, 256 in February, and 388 in March. Moreover, 
during the fortnight of fighting in and around Neuve Chapelle, 
almost as much ammunition was expended by our artillery as 
during the whole of the two and three-quarter years of the Boer 
war. And let me add a fact which Mr. Lloyd George did not 
mention, that at the end of that battle our troops there had still 
large reserves of ammunition, and that the advance was not 
checked for lack of it. The Government had done nothing— 
only that! 

The attack on the Dardanelles was undertaken, and oddly 
enough the Copperheads at first threw up their caps and cried, “* At 
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‘last we have some boldness, strategy, vision.’’ They advertised 
the expedition as if it were to win the war in a couple of months— 
it was like the story over again of the Russians getting to Berlin in 
October. There was acheck, a reverse. Then the rage of the rump 
was unbounded. A flagrant attack was made on Mr. Churchill in the 
Morning Post; he was charged with having in effect over- 
ridden the experts, the Cabinet, perhaps the Allies; he was a 
danger to the country; he must be driven from the Admiralty. 
‘‘Nothing,’? wrote the Standard in comment, ‘‘can be more 
‘‘ injurious to the country at this critical time, when half-a-dozen 
‘neutrals are on the verge of making up their minds, than the 
‘“‘ suggestion that the power and resolution of Great Britain are 
‘‘palsied by a division of counsels and by discord between 
‘* Departments.’’ Some of the things that were alleged against 
Mr. Churchill in this matter were true, none the less to make the 
attack at that time, and in the way in which it was made, was 
a grave error. We were then fully committed to this adventure, 
the success of which would be of the greatest political advantage to 
our Allies as well as to ourselves. Within the last fortnight the 
dispute between Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill came to a head, 
with the results with which we are familiar. But it is at least 
possible that the difficulties at the Admiralty might have been more 
easily composed had not the situation been first aggravated by the 
Press campaign. 

The Unionist leader has been attacked by the newspaper rump 
because he supported the Liberal Government and enjoined a spirit 
of patriotism. Mr. Lovat Fraser was the antagonist in the Daily 
Mail. Mr. Bonar Law, it appears, ‘‘ has had a more deadening effect 
““upon the conduct of the war than any Minister’’; but we are 
fortunately told in the same confident way that ‘‘ Mr. Asquith is a 
““commanding figure and a great Englishman, and we could not 
‘““do without him if we wanted.’’ This is refreshing, after the 
attacks on the Prime Minister in the Times and elsewhere. To 
ring the changes, we ought now to have some praise of Mr. Bonar 
Law in the Times. The less said now about the more recent attacks 
on Lord Kitchener by the Daily Mail the better. The men who have 
sought to undermine authority and given themselves to intrigue, in 
high place or low, at this the gravest crisis in our history have trifled 
with the people when they had it in their power to contribute to the 
nation’s singleness of purpose. There is no question of a quarrel 
between newspapers, which does not interest the public as much as 
Fleet Street and Whitehall suppose. I will take a passage from 
an article on the old Copperheads of the States, by Major Evan 
Jones, to make the issue plain. It has a moral for the future. 
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‘“ A deputation called upon President Lincoln one day to com- 
plain of his conduct of the war, and he made the apt comparison 
between himself and Blondin, the man who walked across Niagara 
Falls on a rope. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ suppose all the property 
“you are worth was in gold, and you had put it in the hands of 
“ Blondin to carry across the Niagara Falls on a rope, would you 
‘ shake the cable, or keep shouting out to him: Blondin, stand 
“up a little straighter ; Blondin, stoop a little more; go a little 
“ faster—lean a little more to the North—lean a little more to 
“the South? No; you would hold your breath as well as your 
“tongue, and keep your hands off until he was safe over. The 
‘ Government are carrying an immense weight. Untold treasures 
‘are in their hands. They are doing the very best they can. Don’t 
‘badger them.’ ”’ 


If we are to organise our spiritual forces, let each man who is 
not at war-work do the work for which he is best fitted. We do 
not want a cloud of amateur governors, for the business of 
government needs training and experience. Let Mr. William 
Watson write fine poetry which shall inspire the people. That is 
his job. His opinions as to “‘ faltering and paltering politicians 
“dignified with the title of statesmen,’’ to use his words, are 
founded on prejudice, and he is unfitted by experience to govern 
men. A word as to the novelists. There has been something too 
much of these novelists of ours, who to the number of legion have 
been deluging the Press with their talk about the war. There is no 
D’Annunzio among them. Let our novelists write novels, and 
entertaining novels, which shall refresh the thoughts of the anxious 
or the weary, and divert the sick in hospital. That is their job, 
and we should keep them to it. 

I would have the journalists of the rump think out and put on 
paper in definite shape the vague schemes for organising our 
resources which haunt their imagination. Let us see whether they 
have practical schemes as well as windy words; they may possibly 
be of some value. Their tongues are bitter, but their brains have 
been very costive. Let them draw up their plans for conscription, 
send commissioners out to try and estimate the trades and workmen 
that should be exempted for manufacture, discuss the proportions 
which each class should contribute, familiarise the public with the 
working of such a scheme, and show if they can that after a time 
it may be the fairest to adopt. While countless things have been 
done by the Government to organise our resources, not one other 
practical suggestion has been made by the rump than the locking 
up of aliens and conscription. It is now well known that it was 
Lord Kitchener, and not Mr. McKenna, who stopped the 
internment of aliens, and for this reason, that for a considerable 
time the accommodation was more urgently needed for the new 
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troops. Even on their two themes the Copperheads have talked 
mischief, inciting the populace against the aliens, and, for 
a period, deliberately depressing recruiting in the hope of forcing 
conscription prematurely. 

This will in all probability be a long war, and the drain upon our 
manhood terrible. Whether we shall need to adopt conscription 
is now to be settled. The time is not yet, we have been assured, but 
perhaps it will come now, preceded by some system of registration 
for war service. Certain it is that, had we adopted conscription 
ere this, we could not have built up our armies so swiftly, 
we could not have counted on the solidarity of the people; 
we should have produced chaos in the State and courted disaster 
on the battlefield. 


A. P. NICHOLSON. 


PEAY ANDOTHE SECOND PHASE OF THE 
WAR. 


EQUILIBRIUM AS THE RESULT OF TEN MONTHS’ 
WARFARE. 


HE first phase of this world-conflict has closed with the bitter- 
ness of exploded illusions, the alarming growth of the spectre 

of destruction, the quick materialisation of the danger that 
threatens the noblest possessions of the human race, and the press- 
ing necessity of unanimous sacrifices before that danger can be dis- 
placed. Taking stock of the present situation just as the war is 
about to enter its second phase, we cannot but see that the central 
fact which calls for recognition is the amazing strength of the 
German nation. After ten months of warfare against Russia, 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Serbia it continues not only to live 
its own life, drawing from its own resources, but is able to send 
reinforcements of all kinds to Turkey and Austria, to achieve new 
conquests, plan grandiose operations, and win noteworthy victories 
over the Allies. Austria-Hungary, less self-contained, consider- 
ably weakened and dazed by the punishment dealt her by Russia, 
has been momentarily solaced and heartened by timely succour 
from her ally. None the less, she has passed during this first 
period of the struggle from the forefront of the war theatre to the 
background, where she may soon become a hindrance to her partner 
in lieu of ahelp. Russia, on the other hand, has done well. The 
pained surprise of her enemies and the pleasure of her friends 
testify to the solidity of her military achievements. None the less, 
it is fair to say that single-handed she is no match for the com- 
bined Teuton forces. In the West, also, a sort of sanguinary 
deadlock has been reached, which, despite cheering prophecies of 
which the fulfilment was to have come to pass first in spring, then 
in May, and now in June or July, may continue indefinitely. 
Military progress over a furlong or a mile effected by one of the 
Allies at the price of heavy sacrifices, and then abandoned in virtue 
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of the principle of the economy of human life applied by the other 
Ally, does not forebode the speedy liberation of Belgium or 
Northern France from the invaders. 


ITALY CAN TURN THE BALANCE. 


It is true, of course, that we have a fresh, magnificent army in 
training, and that it will one day—in May, June, or some later 
summer month—take the field. But so, too, have our enemies.. 
They are not at the end of their resources in men, and it may safely 
be assumed that they will confront us with a number equal or 
superior to our reinforcements. | What it comes to, therefore, is. 
that the two groups of belligerents are, roughly speaking, equally 
balanced. And if there be a slight superiority on either side one 
might hesitate to ascribe it to the Allies. The entrance of wholly 
new factors into the contest, of thoroughly trained and warlike 
forces, would doubtless suffice to turn the scale. Italy is said to 
possess such an army, and her adhesion to the cause of the Allies 
will, it is believed, secure for these the decisive victory which 
alone can lead to durable peace. Consequently, her help at this. 
conjuncture will be invaluable in itself. Indirectly, too, it will 
procure enormous advantages to ourselves and our friends because 
of its immediate effect on Roumania and the pressure it will put 
upon Greece and Bulgaria. 

Alive to the importance of influencing Italy’s decision, the 
Teuton Empires wisely suppressed their resentment against 
their ex-ally and set themselves to secure her neutrality. Prince 
Bulow, the ex-Chancellor, reputed to be Germany’s most brilliant 
diplomatist—the one-eyed man who is monarch in the kingdom 
of the blind—was sent to solve the problem. It seemed an 
easy task enough. For Italy was wholly unprepared for a 
new conflict. Her army was disorganised after the Lybian 
campaign. Her arsenals and magazines were empty. And 
the funds requisite to remedy these defects could ill be spared 
and had been firmly refused by the Government. Everyone felt 
that a long period of peace was more necessary to the well-being 
of the nation, whose military and naval strength—surveyed in con- 
nection with its ruinous strategic frontiers—had never been propor- 
tionate to its political status. The population, too, absorbed by 
pacific pursuits, was impatient of any violent interruption to them. 
A large majority of the nation’s representatives in Parliament, com- 
manded rather than led by ex-Premier Giolitti, was favourably 
disposed towards the two militarist Powers, and, on grounds most 
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-of which are foreign to the merits of the international problem, 
were bent on eschewing war as a means of completing the union 
-of all Italians under the sceptre of the King of Italy. True, it was 
not in Austria’s power to satisfy all Italy’s aspirations without 
residue, because the problems of the Eastern Mediterranean and 
of Asia Minor now depend for their solution mainly upon Britain, 
France, and Russia. But over against this disadvantage one 
might perhaps set the value of peace and the escape from the tre- 
‘mendous sacrifices of a long and sanguinary war which in Italy 
would be felt more painfully than in any other European State. 
Thus the ground was prepared. 


BULOW TEMPTS SONNINO. 


Germany took the initiative in the diplomatic campaign because 
it was she who had devised it, and also because Austria, now be- 
come her dependent, could not be trusted to approach the matter 
with a mind sufficiently free from prejudice. | Moreover, Prince 
Bulow, besides being a consummate diplomatist, was popular in 
Italy, where he had resided since his retirement from the post of 
Imperial Chancellor. By his marriage with a gifted Italian lady 
he is closely connected with influential Italian Senators and 
aristocrats, and his fortune enabled him to dispense hospitality at 
the Villa Malta with a lavish hand, and thus to create an Italian 
‘party of his own, which he kept together and directed throughout 
the course of the negotiations. These men were frequently enter- 
tained to lunch, dinner, tea, were invited to balls and receptions, 
‘were “‘atmosphered’’ at the Villa Malta, and, when the Italian 
nation, kept in ignorance of what was going on by its own con- 
scientious Government, suffered from painful suspense, it was 
initiated from time to time into misleading half-truths about 
‘Austria’s concessions by these priests of the Teuton oracle. 

Prince Biilow’s first task was to induce the Salandra Cabinet 
to enter into conversations with Austria. And in this he succeeded 
without much difficulty. The ground taken up by the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron Sydney Sonnino, differed 
widely from the standpoint of the ex-Premier Giolitti, who is 
nothing if not a man of party. Like most of his enlightened 
countrymen, Signor Sonnino had upheld the Triple Alliance in the 
years before the war. And, to my thinking, he and they had no 
choice. For Italy’s natural frontiers by land and sea were under ~ 
the sway of the Habsburgs, and the boundaries with which she had 
to content herself were so ruinously inadequate that she dared not 
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risk a duel with Austria single-handed. Friendship or war being 
the alternatives, she had perforce to reconcile herself to the former. 
Nor was there any hope that the Dual Monarchy would disgorge 
possessions which of right belonged to Italy until she was engaged 
in hostilities with a third power, and compelled to cede them. 
Italy’s attitude consequently was imposed by circumstance, and it 
consisted, not in the renunciation of her claims, but simply in their 
abeyance during the alliance. This peculiar arrangement and its 
implied consequences were no secret. In Vienna and Berlin they 
were known, appreciated, and provided for. Long before the Triple 
Alliance was thought of Italy’s greatest statesman, Cavour, had 
said: ‘‘ We shall never be tranquil so long as Austria maintains 
‘her status as a Great Power.’’ Another prominent Italian, 
Bettino Ricasoli, gave it as his conviction that : ‘‘ What we Italians 
‘‘ need is not only Italian Tyrol, but also Istria; for without Istria 
‘we shall always see Austria mistress of the Adriatic.” 


AUSTRIA, AS USUAL, BEHIND THE TIMES: 


As her engagements towards the Triple Alliance and the circum- 
stances which imposed membership of this league on Italy were 
the only effective motives for the postponement of her national 
claims, it is clear that these must revive once those conditions 
disappeared. This necessity was present to the mind of Signor 
Sonnino, as soon as Austria and Germany declared war. 
Consequently, the first steps taken by the Cabinet to which they 
belonged had for their goal the reorganisation of the army and 
navy, a task which, after ten months’ unflagging labour, is 
credibly affirmed to have been executed with success. Confronted 
with Austria’s spokesmen, Baron Sonnino set to work with the 
immutable postulate for basis: Italy’s claims, long dormant, have 
received actuality from the international changes effected by the 
war and now await adjustment. 

Austria, ever dull of apprehension and slow to act, at first refused 
to survey the subject from that standpoint. What she would fain 
do was to make certain offers to Italy as a mark of “‘ friendship,”’ 
and to demand in return similar concrete proofs that her friendship 
was reciprocated, these proofs to take the form of the renunciation 
of all further demands, and also an engagement to stand by her 
later on when the military campaign has given place to diplomatic 
discussion. To this pretension the Italian Minister demurred on 
the ground that it was obsolete. The situation having changed,. 
the new conditions would have to be faced and discounted. 
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This was the initial difficulty of the conversations which had to 
be overcome before any formal progress could be made, and 
according to all accounts it might never have been surmounted had 
not Germany, who discerned the momentousness of the interests 
at stake, quickened her sleeping partner into action. But the action 
was slight, and the spirit that prompted it was seen to be under 
compulsion. For Austria despises Italy, and has never been at 
pains to conceal her contempt. The Italian army is laughed at by 
the General Staff at Vienna as almost as insignificant as the 
Serbian army used to be considered when the “‘ punitive 
““ expedition ’’ was being organised. It was known to Vienna that 
Italy’s army was in no condition to take the field last August, and 
it was believed that all the efforts since made to render it effective 
were but part of a game of bluff. These views were sustained, it 
is averred, by the Austrian Ambassador, Macchio, to whom 
various sources of information, always accessible in democratic 
Italy, were ever open. When, therefore, Austria consented to 
increase her first derisive offer, she made the proposal with the 
worst possible grace. Whether, as is rumoured, the words that 
preceded or accompanied it, were also so lacking in the spirit of 
urbanity as to repel the Italian Minister, it is needless to determine. 
But it is certain that between him and Baron Macchio personal 
interviews became rare, and it fell thereafter either to the Secretary 
to the Austrian Embassy, de Vaux, or else to Prince Bilow, to 
keep up personal intercourse. Thenceforward Baron Macchio 
remained in the background. 


GERMANY BREAKS FAITH AND GIOLITTI BREAKS 
SILENCE. 


Rigorous secrecy to be maintained until the close of the negotia- 
tions had been stipulated by both sides from the outset. That was 
a matter of necessity and a peremptory condition of success. To 
the expectant nation, which had had to acquiesce in tremendous 
sacrifices for the reorganisation of national defences, this was a 
trying ordeal. But it was borne with dignity. Weeks passed 
and months, during which no news, no hints, not even a vague 
notion as to how the conversations were proceeding, were allowed 
to leak out. Meanwhile, the Press exhorted the nation to remain 
calm and patient and hopeful. The Cabinet, it argued, had the 
confidence of the Chamber and the King, its one aim was to 
further Italy’s interests at the least possible sacrifice, and it had 
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already put the country in a pasition to await with equanimity 
either of the alternatives before it. 

But if the people bore the trial with cheerful resignation those 
politicians whose minds were set on an accord with Germany and 
Austria behaved like over-zealous partisans of Bilow. They 
talked as though they at least were acquainted with what was going 
on in the Council Chamber. Probably they were. And what they 
vouchsafed to disclose was always calculated to give the impres- 
sion that Austria had grown generous and affectionate, whereas 
Italy, as impersonated by Baron Sonnino, was surly, captious, 
repellent, and it was hinted that a different spirit must be mani- 
fested by the Minister if Italy was to be spared the horrors of war. 

The first of the voices thus uplifted against the Cabinet and in 
favour of Germany was that of the ex-Premier Giolitti. And its 
effect was widespread, intense, and immediate; for Giovanni 
Giolitti has long played the part of Dictator in the country, and 
his word has been the law of the land. This unquestioned 
authority and influence are not the guerdon of any of those rare 
qualities of statesmanship, diplomacy, or organisation which are 
occasionally displayed by Italian politicians. Signor Giolitti ap- 
proached the problem of power and popularity from a wholly dif- 
ferent side. Conversant with the working of the administrative 
machinery in all its branches, he introduced that system into 
politics, and rendered his partisans dependent upon himself for 
place and influence, as though they were mere subordinates in a 
State Department. But at the same time he adopted a principle 
which stood him in good stead; he never forgot a promise, nor put 
off its fulfilment; he never left a political friend in the lurch. This 
widely-known method was a standing exhortation to all those 
politicians of other groups who felt aggrieved by the neglect of 
their chiefs to flock to his standard and share in the good things 
going. And numbers enlisted in Giolitti’s Parliamentary army, 
receiving quick promotion—even leadership of the House—when 
they possessed qualifications, and other tokens of appreciation when 
their intellectual equipment was less complete. Prefects of pro- 
vinces, heads of departments, presidents of electoral committees are 
among the devoted followers of the “‘ Dictator,’’ and through them 
he can always have a Parliament composed of a great majority of 
deputies ready to follow him through thick and thin. The 
Chamber, therefore, is looked upon by many as a body represent- 
ing not so much the nation as Signor Giolitti. Of course, being a 
patriot, he considers that his own aims are the most conducive to 
the honour and interests of his country. And in this sense the 
Chamber is national and patriotic as well as Giolittian. 
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ITALY’S EX-DICTATOR GIOLITTI. 


By means of his majority, the members of which are at his beck 
sand call irrespective of political principle or common consistency, 
Giolitti has long been the virtual Dictator of Italy. When a couple 
of years ago the Premier Luzzatti proposed to give the franchise to 
a few hundred thousand citizens who lacked the vote, Giolitti’s 
lieutenant, Bertolini, opposed the measure as unnecessary and 
dangerous, the people being still unfitted to take part in the 
government of the country. But as the debates were proceeding 
Giolitti himself suddenly rose up and opposed it, not because it 
conferred too extensive privileges, but because it did not bestow 
enough! He then turned out Luzzatti, took over the reins of 
power, enfranchised over three millions, mostly illiterates, and was 
efficaciously seconded by his lieutenant Bertolini! 

In order to save constitutional appearances, and to relieve him- 
‘self of irksome responsibility, Giolitti is wont to retire from office 
‘whenever any grave problem becomes actual and pressing. Then 
he withdraws voluntarily without provoking a hostile vote which 
his devoted majority is incapable of giving, and he nominates as 
‘his successor a political friend or some other deputy whom he re- 
gards as his temporary substitute. This vicarious Cabinet may 
not carry any measure obnoxious to the Dictator, and, above all 
else, it must refrain from removing his prefects, sub-prefects, 
mayors, and other officials who are indispensable to the success of 
his electioneering campaigns. For this electoral machinery is 
one of the main sources of the Tribune’s ascendancy. And, 
‘curiously enough, the monarch, who is constitutionally invested 
with the prerogative which enables him to have the elections pre- 
sided over by the Minister of his choice, has three times running 
left them to Giolitti. The one sacrosanct creation of the Dictator 
which must on no account be touched by his proxies is the 
mechanism which ensures him his Parliamentary majority. And 
his friends admit that it was mainly because the present Cabinet 
was credited, and correctly credited, with designs on that source of 
his influence that he conspired against it and implicitly against his 
King and country. 

For, in the domain of international policy, Giolitti is a novice. 
Years ago he confessed to me that he was not at home in that branch 
of public affairs which he was wont to leave to others. And since 
then he has learned nothing on the subject save certain rudi- 
mentary notions, which were borne in upon him by the painful 
pressure on his Government now of France and now of Austria 
and Britain during Italy’s campaign against Turkey. It is not 
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surprising, therefore, that neither he himself nor his friends made 
any serious pretence of adjusting their opinions or accommo- 
dating their action during the present international crisis to the 
cardinal elements of the problem. So long as the talisman in 
which the source of his dictatorship resided was left untouched he 
was content to let Salandra* and Sonninot tackle the task and un- 
ravel the tangle, and his partisans resigned themselves to wait a 
little longer to be admitted to the feast of the good things of office. 
For Salandra had been nominated to the Premiership by Giolitti 
on the usual implied conditions: tenure of office during the good 
pleasure of the Dictator, who could overthrow it in a jiffy by means 
of his obedient Parliamentary majority, and prohibition to meddle 
with the prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, and other creatures of the 
Tribune. And, responding to the Dictator’s nod, the Chamber 
passed several votes of confidence in Salandra’s Cabinet. 


SALANDRA AND SONNINO VERSUS GIOLITTIANISM. 


But one of the members of that Administration was Sydney 
Sonnino, a man of political and moral principle and inflexible will. 
These qualities may not be adequate to the making of a great states- 
man, but they are indispensable and sufficient to enable their pos- 
sessor to guide his country along the path of duty and to save it 
from dishonour. And they were especially needed now. For 
Giolitti’s life-work consisted in the elimination of every principle, 
political and ethical, from the domain of politics and the substitu- 
tion therefor of personal Government cemented by bribes of office 
and lucrative opportunities. Sonnino and Salandra, who allot a 
high place among qualifications for the public service to integrity 
in institutions as well as in individuals, are by instinct as well as 
on principle ruthless enemies of Giolittianism. And several weeks 
ago the Premier, in his capacity as Minister of the Interior, dis- 
missed or transferred a number of prefects and sub-prefects, not 
because of their political convictions, but on grounds which would 
appeal to any honest Minister. And I have good reason to believe 
that that act of moral courage did more to provoke the resentment 
and accelerate the active opposition of the Giolittians than any of 
the vicissitudes of the arduous negotiations which the Government 
was carrying on with foreign States. Thus, I have been credibly 
informed that whenever since then a group of the Dictator’s 
partisans mooted the question of Italy’s relations with the Teutons 
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or the Allies the discussion often ended in angry references to the 
removal of the prefects and clamorous demands for the defeat of 
the Cabinet. Personally, I am convinced that Giolitti’s fears were 
well grounded, and that the Salandra Administration would have 
destroyed root and branch the foul, corrosive thing that in Italy 
went under the misnomer of Parliamentary Government. 

This irreconcilable opposition between the Cabinet and the Par- 
liamentary majority on whose good will its existence depended 
was understood, welcomed, and fructified by Prince Bilow. His 
aim was to keep Giolitti’s Parliamentary forces in reserve until the 
crisis should reach its climax, and meanwhile to offer to Italy barely 
concessions enough to determine her representatives not to break 
off the conversations. These tactics were pursued from the outset 
to the finish; and when at last the time-limit was reached—as a 
matter of fact it was overpassed—Biilow sent for Giolitti and had 
the Salandra Cabinet turned out of office. But, as usual, German 
diplomacy carries with it one or more elements which serve to 
defeat itsends. And to this Bulow’s negotiations with Italy formed 
no exception. 


ITALY’S NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUSTRIA. 


In order to understand the rights and wrongs of the historic crisis 
through which Italy has been passing, one should remember that 
constitutionally the Salandra Cabinet was the authorised delegate 
and trustee of the Italian nation. It represented the Legislature 
which had several times passed votes of confidence in its favour. 
It acted in the name of the King, to whom alone the Constitution 
reserves the right of declaring war and making peace, and the King 
was kept informed by his Ministers of every conversation that took 
place between them and the diplomatic agents of Austria and 
Germany, and Britain, France, and Russia. To the Cabinet, 
therefore, was entrusted the mission of treating with the two 
Central Empires for the purpose of coming to an arrangement 
which would satisfy Italy’s claims to the Italian provinces still 
under the sway of the Habsburgs, and justify her continued 
neutrality, or else lead to the severance of her connection with the 
two militarist Empires, and, if it should seem requisite, to a cam- 
paign against them. Those were their functions and their powers, 
about which there was and could be no mistake. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that no conversations on the subject had taken 
place before Sonnino became Minister. Almost from the out- 
break of the European contest Italy, having announced her 
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neutrality publicly, sought to ascertain privately what territorial 
compensation Austria was prepared to offer, so as to enable her to 
hold her place in the new order of things brought about by that 
Empire. It is therefore fair to say that the statesmen of Vienna 
and Berlin had ample time to ruminate on all the bearings of Italy’s 
claims. 

But Austria was dilatory in the beginning and intractaple ever 
after. She objected, argued, and declined to meet Italy on the 
common ground of compromise; for during the early phase of the 
war the Teutons were flushed with the certitude of victory. Later 
on her mood underwent a modification, but the effect of her con- 
versations with Rome was insignificant. Even long after Prince 
Biilow had aroused his colleagues of Vienna to a sense of the 
necessity of making some tangible concessions there was no 
sensible progress in the negotiations. The impression left by this 
stubbornness on the minds of Italian statesmen was that nothing 
worthy of acceptance was to be hoped from Vienna by diplomatic 
procedure. And the conviction to which it led was that military 
methods must be rendered efficacious. The work of reorganising 
the army was accordingly pushed forward with vigour and 
assiduity, but without any attempt at concealment. It became 
evident that the Italian Government had begun to consider war 
against Austria and Germany as an eventuality which might soon 
be realised. This was a serious warning to Franz Josef’s Ministers 
and a stimulus to broader compromise. But in Vienna it was 
merely scoffed at as bluff, and the barrenness of the negotiations 
underwent no change. 

Meanwhile, Italy’s national defences had been practically 
brought up to the level of her requirements, but Austria still re- 
mained obstinate. At last, in the month of April, the Consulta 
intimated that, as time was precious, and the longest discussions 
must have an end if not a welcome result, it would request the 
Vienna Cabinet to set forth with clearness and finality the most 
liberal offers which it was prepared to make and determined not to 
exceed. To this exhortation the reply was disappointing. Austria 
formulated no proposal which could be treated by Italy as even 
approaching her most moderate expectations and claims, and the 
Consulta* accepted the answer as final. The Cabinet proceeded 
forthwith to denounce the Triple Alliance and to reassert Italy’s 
liberty to cast about for other allies and friends. Then, and only 
then, did she negotiate with the Allies, who soon came to an agree- 
ment with her, and embodied it in a military and financial conven- 
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tion, which was duly signed, which, I understand, bound Italy 
absolutely to take up arms against Austria and Germany within 
the term of one calendar month. This undertaking was entered 
into by the Cabinet in virtue of the power conferred upon it by Par- 
liament, and was approved by the Sovereign, who had been fully 
informed of every phase of the negotiations and assented to the 
convention before it was signed. 


PRINCE BULOW’S PLOT. 


The compact between Italy and the Allies was secret. But it 
was, of course, known to the French Cabinet, and whatever is 
known to any two persons in France becomes a matter of common 
knowledge within forty-eight hours. And there is probably no 
State secret of any moment in France which is a secret to the 
German Government, whose agents in Paris, Bordeaux, and other 
French cities are numerous, enterprising, and well-informed. It 
is not long since the pilots of the aviation park of Compiégne were 
told that they would be relieved from work on the following day, 
as the activity of German airmen had declined. The next morning, 
however, the German air fleet was hovering over Paris, spreading 
death and desolation among the defenceless population, while the 
Compiégne airmen were taking their holiday. But the German 
spies have no holidays. They had got wind of the day off, and 
managed to let their employers in Berlin know of it, and the result 
was writ in blood and fire. In like manner news of the convention 
signed by Italy flew on wings to Berlin, and Prince Billow was 
urged to bestir himself. Nothing could help him now with the 
Italian Cabinet, which had taken official cognisance of Austria’s 
final offer, and found friends and allies among Austria’s enemies. 
He had no choice, therefore, but to appeal to his forlorn hope, the 
Parliamentary brigade of Giovanni Giolitti, who was then taking 
life quietly at Cavour, in Piedmont. 

Prince Bilow, at whose hospitable abode, Villa Malta, Giolitti’s 
lieutenants and agents were sumptuously entertained every day, 
requested them to send for their leader urgently. Bulow himself 
saw the King, and told him that Giolitti’s moderation would solve 
the problem. The relations between the Italian senators, deputies, 
and aristocrats and the German Ambassador were a cause of in- 
dignation and disquietude to the normal honest Italian patriot. 
That they spent their time and devoted their labour to the work in 
which Prince Biilow was engaged is notorious. And as they ad- 
mittedly took little interest in foreign politics, their adversaries. 
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pertinently inquired what the motive was that actuated them. 
German money has flowed abundantly in Italy during the past ten 
months. Lists of Press organs and individuals bought by Biilow 
and Macchio* have been published in the newspapers, together 
with a facsimile reproduction of the accounts. And the patriotic 
Press organs have jumped to the unproven conclusion that Biilow’s 
Giolittian friends were literally sold to the enemies of their country. 
Without conclusive evidence, however, that grave charge ought 
not to be accepted as brought home to professional law-givers and 
guardians of their country’s interests and honour. Giolitti, how- 
ever, was sent for by his lieutenants, and a few publicists were de- 
liberately and confidentially misinformed that the summons had 
come from the King himself. 

Now Giolitti was acquainted with everything that had been done 
by the Cabinet, including his country’s covenant with the Allies. 
And he disapproved of it. He was also initiated by Bulow into the 
scheme by which that covenant was to be set aside and Italy made 
to break her faith. And he signified his approbation of it. Nay, 
this patriot and dictator went further; he undertook to aid and abet 
Biilow in his well-thought-out plot. It had been resolved by the 
German Ambassador, as soon as he learned that Italy had taken an 
irrevocable decision, that he would amend the proposals which he 
himself, in Austria’s name, had put forward as the utmost limit 
to which she was prepared to go; and he was anxious, before offer- 
ing them officially, to learn whether Italy’s Dictator would accept 
them and guarantee their acceptance by his Parliamentary 
majority. That was the object for which his presence was needed 
in Rome. The proposals were type-written and distributed by 
Erzberger, the leader of the German Catholic Parliamentary party, 
who is an agent of Biilow, and, curiously enough, a persona grata 
at the Vatican. The leaflets containing the belated concessions 
were given to Giolitti and his lieutenants. I received a copy myself, 
and telegraphed it to the Daily Telegraph, stating that it had come 
to me from an Austrian source. The concessions were actually 
published in that journal and communicated to the British public 
before the Italian Government to whom Prince Biilow was 
accredited had any cognisance of their existence. Seldom in 
modern times have any such underhand methods been resorted to 
by an Ambassador of a Great Power, and certainly it would be 
difficult to find any example of a responsible statesman behaving 
as Giolitti behaved and working in collusion with the Government 
of a State which at the time was virtually his country’s enemy. 
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Giolitti, however, played the part assigned to him in this intrigue 
against his Government and country, and the success of his scheme 
would have left the Italian nation covered with infamy and bereft 
of friends. For if he had had the power to conclude the compact 
with Austria which he had expressly undertaken to do his country 
would have been left to the mercy of his Austro-German friends, 
who despise Italy, and probably, if victorious, would have refused 
to redeem their promises, while the Entente States would have boy- 
cotted her as faithless and false-hearted. As a dilemma for Italy 
the position in which she was placed must have delighted the wily 
Bilow. How it can have satisfied an Italian statesman is a 
psychological riddle. It would, however, be rash and unjust to 
accept as true all the accusations launched against him in Italy at 
a moment when a fog of suspicion distorts every prominent political 
figure there. The facts as stated above are grave enough, and the 
utmost that has hitherto been pleaded in extenuation of them is that 
Giolitti has no experience of international affairs, that among men 
he is acquainted only with venal politicians, and that he applied toa 
problem involving his country’s honour a standard and methods 
applicable only to the vile interests of his associates. 


GIOLITTI OVERTHROWS THE CABINET. 


Meanwhile Bilow presented officially Austria’s amended pro- 
posals, which Sonnino refused to discuss. But the Dictator in- 
tended that his word should be heard and his will should be done. 
To the King and the Premier Giolitti announced that, despite all 
that had been accomplished by the Government, he still clung to 
the belief that Austria’s new concessions offered a basis for further 
negotiations, which might possibly lead to the acquisition of some 
other strips of territory. The circumstance that a formal compact 
bound Italy to Austria’s enemies and obliged her to take up arms 
against them in a few weeks was brushed aside by the Tribune as 
mere dust in the balance. It would be unfair to class as criminal 
this nonconformity of the Italian statesman’s ideas to those current 
among most civilised nations. For in all countries one meets with 
individuals—happily few among them play such a leading part in 
public affairs as Giolitti—who are unable to realise the force or 
comprehensiveness of moral obligation. This, however, is 
generally a congenital defect like Daltonism, and its right name is 
amorality. 

From every point of view Giolitti had a right to disagree with the 
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Cabinet whatever might be the real grounds of his dissent. And, 
despite his dissent, the Ministers were prepared to work out their 
policy to its extreme consequences. But the Dictator refused to 
keep his opinion to himself. Silence on his part would not have 
served either his own cause or that of his friend the German Am- 
bassador, whose plan depended for success on the overthrow of the 
Government. Giolitti, however, had given his word, privately and 
publicly, that he would eschew everything calculated to embarrass 
the responsible Cabinet. How he redeemed this pledge affords 
another interesting example of the man’s psychology. He let it 
be known to the whole nation that he, the chief and spokesman of 
the Parliamentary majority, was convinced of the feasibility of an 
accord with Austria on the basis of her last concessions, which he 
deemed acceptable in principle; that he saw no motives for 
plunging Italy into a hideous war, which would involve the 
nation in disaster; and that he would adjust his acts to these 
convictions. 

This deliberate judgment, coming from the most prominent man 
in the country, had a powerful effect on his followers and also upon 
the public at large. No nation desires war for war’s sake, and the 
interpretation put upon Giolitti’s words by the extreme neutralists, 
and, in particular, by the insincere organs of the Vatican, was that 
he had seen enough to convince him that the Cabinet had decided 
to wage war against Germany and Austria at all costs and irrespec- 
tive of the nation’s interests. Giolitti’s Parliamentary friends de- 
monstratively called upon him, leaving their cards, and announcing 
the conformity of their views to those of their leader; and as their 
number, which was carefully communicated to the Press, formed 
the majority of the Chamber, the Cabinet felt impelled to take the 
hint and act upon it. This was the only course open toit. For, as 
the Ministers were obliged to meet Parliament on May 20—the 
day fixed for its re-opening—they were sure to be out-voted, and 
a crisis, not merely Ministerial but national and international, 
would be precipitated. The consequences of such a conflict might 
be disastrous. For the 26th was the last day on or before which 
Italy had undertaken to join the Allies in the field. 

At first, however, the Chiefs of the Administration seemed in- 
clined to make a stand; but, further reflection having shown them 
that the situation ought to be cleared up without delay in the 
interests of the country, they suddenly tendered their resignation 
to the King, on the ground that the constitutional parties were not 
sufficiently united to enable them usefully to represent the nation 
at a grave international conjuncture like the present. 
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NOBLE ATTITUDE OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND 
KING. 


The stand taken by the bulk of the Italian Press was resolute, 
wise, and patriotic. It informed the masses of the nature of the 
issues and of the designs of those who were conspiring against 
Government and country, and the nation in response rose up like 
one man, threatening Giolitti with condign punishment and pro- 
claiming its confidence in the Cabinet and the King. The whole 
population was astir, demonstrating, marching in procession, pro- 
testing, threatening the ‘‘traitors.’’ Every city, every town, and 
many villages had their meetings and manifestations. Italy’s 
spiritual heritage from the old Romans asserted itself in impressive 
forms and unwonted ways, and the conscience of the nation loudly 
affirmed its claim to be the main directing force in a crisis where 
the honour and the future of the country were at stake. And within 
four days of this purgative process a marked change was notice- 
able. Giolitti’s partisans, hissed, jostled, mauled, frightened out 
of their lives, lay low. Many of them even recanted and pro- 
claimed their conversion to intervention. The Chief of the German 
Catholic Parliamentary party and friend of the Vatican, Erzberger, 
was driven from his hotel to the German Embassy as a foreign 
mischief-maker, contrabandist, and spy. Some of the Press 
organs, subsidised or created by the Teutons, were obliged to 
disappear. The honest neutralist journals, yielding to the nation, 
veered round to the fallen Cabinet. In a word, the political 
atmosphere, theretofore foul and mephitic, became suddenly 
charged with purer, healthier elements—Biilow’s plot was thwarted 
and Giolitti’s réle played out. I witnessed some of the most im- 
pressive scenes in Rome, and they are treasured in my memory 
among the most hopeful symptoms of national morality and 
renascence. An affluence of spiritual force and sentiment seemed 
to go forth from them which worked with magic spell. 

In face of the unexampled situation in which the country was 
placed by the initial success of Biilow’s machinations the conduct 
of the King fully justified the confidence reposed in hin by his 
subjects. He first sent for Giolitti, who expected to be asked to 
forma Cabinet. The grounds for this assertion are derived from a 
disclosure only just made. It had been arranged in advance 
between the German Ambassador and the Italian Dictator that 
Austria would hold back the most attractive of her offers until 
Giolitti had resumed the reins of power, and would then assent to 
them with ostentatious unwillingness, as though they had been 
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extorted by his genial diplomacy! And this is the man who a 
short time ago held Italy’s destinies in the hollow of his hand! 
But the King gave him no mandate. He merely asked what his 
views on the situation were. Giolitti answered that, in his opinion, 
a Cabinet formed by Marcora, the President of the Chamber, 
would restore normal Parliamentary conditions. As the Presi- 
dent, although a member of Giolitti’s party, is also a man of 
integrity, and has made no secret of his conviction that war against 
the Teutons has become a necessity, his Cabinet, had it been con- 
stituted, would not have repudiated the engagements made by 
Sonnino. But Marcora, after duly deliberating, declined the task, 
and recommended that the Salandra Cabinet should be kept in 
office. The next person whom the King summoned was 
Salandra’s Finance Minister, Carcano, who felt unable to separate 
himself from his colleagues, and suggested that Salandra should 
be entrusted with the Government. In a word, every person whom 
the King sent for, to whichever party he belonged, considered that 
Italy had no choice but to join the allied nations in their struggle 
against the barbarians, and that Salandra was the man for the 
Premiership. But not once during the crisis did the King send 
for any politician who was known to be in favour of an accord with 
Austria, so that never once was Italy in any danger of being dis- 
honoured by the men who would have rendered her name a byword 
for bad faith. 


VATICAN’S HOSTILITY TO*ALLIES:. 


Before concluding this sketch, written hastily amid moving 
scenes, I cannot but note with regret that during the development 
of the German intrigue the plotters had the full benefit of the 
co-operation of the Vatican, of its reorganised Press and its crafty 
agents. In vain we are assured that the Sovereign Pontiff’s sym- 
pathies are with martyred Belgium and suffering France. The 
assurance is credible, and one may let it pass as true. But it is a 
noteworthy fact that the Vatican itself, the bulk of the Cardinals, 
Monsignori, publicists, and go-betweens, whose influence is subtle, 
secret, and far-reaching, lavished their unstinted support upon 
Giolitti and Biilow. The Corriere d'Italia, the most serious organ 
of the Papal party, pleaded that cause with a verve, ingenuity, and 
perseverance which threw into the shade all the endeavours of the 
Press organs created or subsidised by the German and Austrian 
Embassies. Erzberger, a German deputy, repaired to Rome as 
Biilow’s voluntary adjutant. And he was welcomed to the 
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Vatican, in violation of the invariable rule that no persons shall be 
received there who are attached to an Embassy accredited to the 
Quirinal. And Erzberger was known to be an intriguer and a 
contrabandist, and was suspected of being a spy. Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium will long remember the superhuman efforts 
made by the neutral Vatican—which had found no words of pro- 
test against the invasion of Belgium, the burning of churches, the 
shooting of priests, the poisoning of wells, and the destruction of 
the *‘ Lusitania ’’—to enable Giolitti to make Italy break faith with 
the civilised States of Europe, and throw in her lot with the 
Kaiser and the outlaws of the human race. The Italian crisis, now 
happily solved—thanks to the moral force of the nation and the 
honour and firmness of the King—marks the downfall of Gio- 
littianism and the shrinkage of the influence of the Papacy as one 
of the moderating elements of international politics. To-day there 
is not a responsible statesman in Europe who, when the Peace 
Congress is convoked, would raise his voice in favour of admitting 
among its members a delegate from the ‘‘ neutral’ Vatican. 


ITALY AND ROUMANIA IN THE FIELD. 


The close of the precarious and unedifying situation created by 
Giolitti also marks the beginning of the second phase of the 
European conflict from the military point of view; for it involves 
the entry of about a million and a-half Italian soldiers in the field 
on the side of the Allies and civilisation. Nor is that all. It will 
probably break the Bulgarian spell which heretofore kept the 
Balkan States quiescent. RRoumania is bound by a formal con- 
vention to take an active part in the European struggle at the same 
time as Italy. And, in spite of the bribes offered to prominent 
Ikoumanians to induce them to have that country’s obligations set 
aside, one is justified in relying upon the Government’s sense of 
duty and patriotism for the triumph of honour, which in this case is 
luckily identical with national interest. 

Italy’s contribution to the military and naval forces of the Allies 
will be considerable, and may turn the balance in their favour. At 
the same time, one must not expect the impossible. Italy’s land 
and sea frontiers are the worst conceivable from a strategic point 
of view. Austria, with her massive mountain fortresses, domi- 
nates the north of the Peninsula, and I should not be surprised 
were the first encounters in that part of the country to result in 
Italian reverses. On the other hand, Austria’s navy, with its in- 
accessible base at Pola, has the strategic advantage of a whole 
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archipelago of islands which lend themselves admirably to ambus- 
cades and hiding-places; so that the movement of Italian warships 
will be marked by caution and may occasionally be followed by 
mishaps. For these misadventures the General Staff is prepared, 
but it is also confident of solid and decisive success. 

Roumania will contribute a well-trained, fully-equipped army of 
650,000 men, of whom 550,000 would be employed in the fighting 
line. Besides these forces there are the classes of 1916 and 1917, 
which could, and, in case of necessity, would, be called to the 
colours. Most of the arms employed by the forces, including the 
quick-firing guns, are Austrian. The dash and spirit of the Rou- 
manian troops are marvellous, and the rapidity with which, in the 
year 1913, 400,000 of the 550,o0o—who had been mobilised in a 
week—crossed the Danube and invaded Bulgaria, challenged and 
received the highest praise from military circles. With Italy’s 
and Roumania’s reinforcements the second act of the world- 
tragedy will open, and before it closes Greece and Bulgaria may 
have seen fit to follow suit. If, in spite of this swelling tide of men 
and arms, the outlaw among nations be not speedily reduced to sue 
for terms—and I fear this consummation is still far off—one hopes 
that before the struggie is over all the European nations still 
neutral will have enlisted in the crusade against the savage Teuton 
running amok among civilised nations. 


E. J. DILLon. 


THE wARDANEEIES. 


eres is something peculiarly revolting in the avidity with 
which certain of our newspapers claiming to represent public 
opinion seized upon the temporary checks to our progress as a 
pretext to attack the then First Lord of the Admiralty. 

When war broke out we were told on all hands that party and 
personal strife was to be buried out of sight, and we were exhorted 
to support the State by single-minded devotion to the Great Cause 
for which we had taken up arms. But, though the political truce 
has been fairly kept, considering all circumstances, private 
malevolence has by no means proved easy of control and came out 
in force at the first sign of failure to realise all our expectations at 
once. In the case of our going to Antwerp to assist the Belgians, 
the First Lord became the target for unscrupulous attacks of a 
specially offensive description. One would imagine that even the 
most perverted mind could hardly persist, openly at least, in 
maintaining this attitude when it became clear from Sir John 
French’s despatches and other sources of information that, 
although our project—of which the sending troops to Antwerp 
and the disembarkation of the ‘‘Immortal’’ 7th Division at 
Ostend formed only the advance-guard, so to speak—was not 
completely executed, and failed to prevent the occupation of 
Antwerp by the Germans, yet the help we gave in enabling 
the Belgian Army to evacuate that fortress, and the extra- 
ordinary valour and endurance displayed by the 7th Division 
in saving the situation when they held the ten-mile gap between 
the two sectors of the Allied Armies before Ypres, averted the 
greatest disaster that has threatened the Allies throughout the 
whole campaign. 

After this the personal abuse of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
died down for a time, only to be revived with greater virulence 
when the check to our preliminary attempt to force the Dardanelles 
was made known to the public. Without pausing to consider the 
motives behind that effort, or the political consequences actually 
achieved by the mere appearance of our Fleet in the Straits, the 
storm broke out, and is being continued even now, when the attain- 
ment of our ultimate goal is within sight. Assuming always that 
the initiative in both cases came from Mr. Winston Churchill 
(which has still to be proved as a fact), the country has good cause 
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to congratulate itself that in these two critical moments there was 
a man at the helm with courage to risk making mistakes; for in 
war above all things the old saying holds good: ‘‘ He who never 
‘‘ makes a mistake makes nothing.”’ 

But was this essay of a Fleet (unsupported by adequate landing- 
parties) to force the Straits a mistake? That is the question which 
as yet has not been sufficiently inquired into. Personally, I be- 
lieve that it was not, and for reasons that I propose to develop in 
this article. First, let us take the political conditions existing at 
the time when the decision to try the forcing of the Straits was first 
formulated. This is a point hitherto scarcely touched. 

Quite apart from the obvious purpose of releasing the grain 
held up in Odessa, and thereby keeping down the price of bread in 
the United Kingdom—an object no Government could afford to 
overlook, and the country should have kept in mind-—it must be 
remembered that the German Government had been doing its 
utmost to influence public opinion in all the kingdoms of the Near 
East in its own favour. It had been freely disseminating false 
suggestions, with the direct intention of shaking confidence in the 
solidarity of the agreement between the several Allies. Toa 
people who look upon treaties merely as instruments made to be 
broken, the fact that the parties to the Great Alliance had solemnly 
bound themselves to make no separate peace with mutual enemies 
counted for little indeed. To them scraps of paper are easily torn 
up and flung into the waste-paper baskets of Chancelleries. 
Knowing this, our most important purpose was to provide an 
object-lesson on the most impressive scale—one that was to prove 
that we, the Allies, had put away completely all our acceptedly 
divergent interests in the East, and were ready and determined to 
co-operate shoulder to shoulder in settling once for all our out- 
standing differences about the future of the Turkish Empire. 
Clearly, a joint attack by Russians, French, and British on the 
city in whose interests we have so often fought aforetime must 
afford the most crushing argument as to our mutual good faith, and 
justify to afl neutrals concerned the unshakable determination 
of our common purpose. 

We next had to counteract the effect of German misstatements, 
widely circulated, that the peoples of the three principal nations 
were rapidly becoming weary of the war; that their resources in 
men and material were rapidly vanishing, and, above all, that the 
British Fleet was a negligible factor. Facts speak far more 
stirringly than written words; but, with the lamentably short 
memories and the lack of power to co-ordinate facts with which 
so many are afflicted, it is strictly necessary from time to time to 
reduce the greatness of facts to the limits of print. Fortunately, 
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the East knows well enough how to interpret one of them; and that 
is, that there is no turning back when Great Britain puts her hand 
to a task, and the recent history of Egypt is too near her doors for 
its moral to be ignored. Then there was the effect on Germany to’ 
be considered ; not on that section of her public which relies on the 
daily Press for its opinions, and for the moment is too strongly in- 
fluenced by the spirit of hate to be capable of forming any rational 
conclusions, but on the smaller and far more important body of 
soldiers, sailors, and State officials who know only too well how 
public opinion is being manufactured, and, indeed, are probably 
being compelled to assist in the process themselves. For these men 
have travelled, have studied and thought about the power of the 
British Empire; they have convinced themselves of the extra- 
ordinary force latent within it if time is allowed for its develop- 
ment. 

We can gauge the depth of this belief by the efforts made by the 
German Government to stir up strife in India, in Egypt, and at the 
Cape. Nothing could have revealed to them more convincingly 
the absolute confidence we can and do repose in the loyalty of our 
Mussulman population than the fact that we did not hesitate to 
strike at the very headquarters of its faith, Constantinople. They 
also know the history of the Napoleonic epoch very thoroughly, 
and are well aware of all that the tenacity of purpose we then dis- 
played meant to their own emancipation. I used to know very 
many men of this particular type, and I am convinced that from the 
moment the guns of the Fleet first roared over the waters of the 
Dardanelles no doubt existed in any one of their minds that we 
should persist in our task to its end, and win, though they would 
not acknowledge it. Moreover, I am equally certain that they took 
a far less favourable view of the Turkish power of resistance than 
did the fainéants of our own Press. Many of them, von der Goltz 
in particular, have been intimately associated with the Turks for 
a considerable term of years, and have fully realised the failure of 
their own subordinates to succeed in overcoming either the well- 
known intellectual and industrial lethargy of the race or to capture 
the goodwill and affection of the soldiers they were instructing, in 
the same manner and to the same degree to which we have attained 
in India and Egypt. 

It is easy to condense this difference between the Briton and the 
German into very few words. Weare just, they are arrogant; and 
the fruits of our system of fair play and no favour are magnificently 
harvested in the most loyal response of all our dependencies to the 
need of their Sovereign Lord the King, to whom they pay a willing 
allegiance beyond all precedent in the history of the world. 
Further than this, at the date of our first interference the 
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members of the German General. Staff as individuals were 
already fully aware of the magnitude of the task that 
confronted them at home. Human nature is fundamentally the 
same the world over, a truism apt to be forgotten, and the terrible 
casualty lists amongst their officers (four-fifths of those in the in- 
fantry alone had already fallen) must have caused them most 
bitterly to regret the mistaken policy that compelled them to keep 
some 3,000 picked officers in Turkey away from the point where, as 
every soldier knows, the true decision must fall, on one or other 
of the frontiers of Germany. That growing dangers have brought 
out the best qualities in the higher ranks is undoubtedly true, and 
I fully admit they have achieved results beyond both my own ex- 
pectations, and I dare swear theirs also. But one must put 
oneself in their place to recognise how enormously the difficulties 
of command are increased by the knowledge of the growing hope- 
lessness of their position, and the impossibility of fathoming where 
the next great blow will strike them. 

All these effects were set in motion by the announcement of our 
determination to attack the Dardanelles, and they were bound to 
grow in extent as the ripples in a pond slowly and steadily widen 
when it feels the impact of a stone. I submit that, with the know- 
ledge of these certain results before him, any statesman who had 
failed to authorise the Admiralty to proceed against the Straits 
would have been neglecting the first duties of his position. Of 
course, the Admiralty, like every other executive branch of an Ad- 
ministration, is bound to consider the technical difficulties involved 
in any great undertaking, and to point out that the facts of the 
demand made are beyond the scope of their available means, and 
no statesman could afford to neglect its warning ; but again I assert 
that the effort to force the Dardanelles was by no calculation out of 
proportion to our Allies’ available resources, and the chances of 
success were more than sufficient to justify the risks of the Expe- 
dition. 

Several critics have tried to obscure the issue by raising the 
abstract question of “‘ Ship versus Fort,’’ which has been debated 
for generations without securing any universally applicable solu- 
tion; for from the nature of the conditions involved, a definite de- 
duction cannot possibly be made. Ships and forts in themselves 
are inanimate compounds; in each, it is the men behind the guns 
that confer on them their fighting value, and then there are the 
questions of location, of the facilities for submarine mine defence, 
and so forth, to complicate the situation as a whole; so that the 
potentialities of each case must be decided on their merits. In that 
of the Dardanelles the data available for forming an opinion are 
more than usually abundant and trustworthy. Until very lately 
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English officers or agents have had the run of the district, and have 
been freely consulted as to its defence. This was particularly 
the case in the period immediately following the occupation of San 
Stefano by the Russians in 1878, and I can remember hearing the 
mining side of the question repeatedly discussed. Like all Engi- 
neer officers of my generation, I had been trained to understand 
submarine mining, and, as my work for many years was always 
in close combination with submarine defences, until Mr. Arnold 
Foster destroyed the exceedingly efficient organisation which had 
taken us thirty years or longer to build up, I may claim to be be- 
lieved when I assert that, though on the map the Straits may seem 
the easiest possible channel to defend, they are, in fact, one of the 
most difficult cases for defence that can be found. They would 
require, were they to be satisfactorily defended, not only a con- 
siderably greater supply of suitable materials than we have reason 
to believe exist in the Turkish arsenals, but also a much higher 
standard of electrical knowledge and training than is possessed by 
Ottoman workshops. 

The Turkish Treasury, also, has its limitations, and, having 
regard to the shifts for positive necessities to which the Field Army 
has often been driven, it is in the last degree improbable that at the 
moment of our first appearance off the Straits anything like the 
requisite expenditure for electric cables and gear of all descriptions 
had already been incurred on what most Turks considered as a 
luxury, not asa prime necessity. To block the channel effectively 
would have required in round numbers an expenditure of not less 
than half a million sterling in plant and about £100,000 a year in 
wages and running expenses. The Bosphorus would need the 
same sum at least, and, even on those terms, I doubt whether any 
competent firm would care to undertake the contract if they 
were to answer for its due execution not only with their pockets 
but with their heads. The reason for this doubt lies in the exceed- 
ing variability of the currents, the depth of the channel, 24oft., 
and the very poor holding-ground for anchorage, which, by the 
way, is never quite the same at any two points on a given cross- 
section. With a strong north-easterly wind blowing the current 
rises to five knots or more, dropping with a south-wester to less 
than a half, and the set of the current is nowhere permanent, but 
is constantly shifting, the result being that if the mines are cor- 
rectly set to make contact with a ship at the higher velocity they 
come awash at the lower ; conversely, if right for the less velocity of 
current they are dragged down far too deeply for efficiency with 
the greater rush of water. Moreover, when the ‘‘set’’ of the 
current varies, floating at the end of their long cables and caught 
in the eddies, they are apt to twist themselves up into entangle- 
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ments to a degree incredible to the uninitiated, and finally they 
break loose, leaving gaps in the line it may require days to correct. 
As for the forts and their armament, the locations of all the armour- 
piercing guns were well known, and they could not be shifted in 
the time which has elapsed since the last reports, while the mobile 
howitzers and field guns could effect nothing as against battleships. 

Under the circumstances, I firmly believe that, had we taken the 
bull by the horns, and steamed right into the Straits, choosing our 
weather and using all the Navy tricks of dummy ships, of which 
we heard so much in peace time, the odds are very great but that 
we should have reached Constantinople with fewer casualties in 
ships than we have actually suffered up to the present time. Pre- 
sumably, however, other factors intervened of which we have no 
knowledge, for it is far from my purpose to suggest any want of 
boldness in our naval officers; I only state the case in this form 
because I want to make it quite clear that at the time the decision 
to attack the Dardanelles was formed there were no reasons of 
which the authorities in England were cognisant to justify the 
opinions as to their culpability in ordering the Expedition which 
are now so freely expressed. What might be the measure of suc- 
cess that a fleet unsupported by a landing-force could have achieved, 
again, is no subject to be governed by an abstract opinion. Here 
history and our knowledge of the public temper in Constantinople 
must be our guide. 

I remember very distinctly a conversation in Berlin with an ex- 
officer of the Guard, a Graf von Pfeil, who was afterwards well 
known as one of the ‘‘ Colonial Menschen,’’ both to our officers and 
to his own countrymen. He had been attached to the Russian 
Headquarters during the Turkish Campaign—1877—and was an 
eye-witness of the scene that occurred almost at the moment when 
the Russian advance-guard topped the last rise of ground and saw 
beneath it the Mecca of their desires. Men of all ranks were 
actually transported at the sight of the picturesque and famous city, 
when suddenly to the south appeared a trail of smoke across the 
horizon, and presently uprose above its line the tiny black hulls of 
British ironclads steaming rapidly. Ina moment, staff officers and 
moujiks alike knew the game was up, and an extraordinary revul- 
sion of feeling took place. Von Pfeil described the incident as 
well as he could, but confessed that it was quite beyond his 
power to convey any idea of the extremity of their manifesta- 
tions of rage, or their instantaneous grasp of the meaning of sea- 
power throughout all ranks. They knew that where battleships had 
penetrated transports could follow, and no occupation of the city 
was even conceivable under the guns of the Fleet. I take it that 
these consequences would have been as apparent to the Germans 
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and the Young Turk Party, and I find the proof of this in the 
alacrity with which all of the first-named who could by any possi- 
bility leave the country promptly crowded the trains into Rou- 
mania. 

In view of the fact that, notwithstanding the time given to the 
Turks to organise the defence of the Gallipoli Peninsula, we have 
made good our footing, in spite of their utmost efforts to prevent 
our doing so, there is surely ample proof that our arrangements for 
such a landing were quite adequate to their purpose. ‘‘ Nothing 
““ succeeds like success’’; but, nevertheless, an answer is still re- 
quired for the Jeremiahs who, throughout the weeks of suspense 
that followed the cessation of our first attempt to force the Straits 
by Fleet attacks alone, continued to abuse the Government for use- 
lessly disseminating our means of offence, and enlarged on the 
difficulties which beset the execution of the proposed venture. 
This behaviour did exercise a most depressing influence on public 
opinion, and certainly it served also to encourage the enemy. 

As regards the first point, the onus of proof seems to me to be 
with the assailants of the Government, who are bound to adduce 
some evidence to show that our Reserve battleships, and, for the 
moment, superfluous resources, could have been more usefully 
employed elsewhere. It is clear that these relatively out-of-date 
battleships would have added nothing to the strength of the North 
Sea Squadrons, already fully sufficient for their task in numbers 
and personnel ; also, a little knowledge of the project that is being 
worked out by the Allied Headquarters Staff ought to have in- 
formed any competent intellect of the fact that—at the time the reso- 
lution to attack the Dardanelles with a large landing-force was 
arrived at—there was no other useful task in view on which they 
could have been employed, either then or for some weeks to come, 
and it is bad administration to keep good troops waiting about 
doing nothing, when they are spoiling for a fight, until they be- 
come, as they express it, “‘fed up.”’ 

Uniformly, the group of critics to whom I refer have chosen to 
close their eyes to the evidence provided for us by the French and 
Russian Headquarters Staffs, which has demonstrated clearly and 
simply that, ever since the beginning of the year, our resources of 
men have been far in excess of the strategical needs of the moment. 
The strategic methods adopted required time to mature and suit- 
able climatic conditions, and during the period of inevitable delay 
there was absolutely no room on either frontier for the deployment 
of our full resources; which, moreover, were growing with great 
rapidity, whereas those of the enemy were wasting at a rate far 
transcending our own losses. 

What the Allies most needed was not men but guns and shells of 
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a certain type, the need for which had not been foreseen in time 
to supply them; and they were required because the enemy in 
Central Europe could only be fought down economically by the 
aid of such weapons, whereas the existing armaments and pro- 
jectiles were amply sufficient to deal with anything the Turks could 
bring against them. It follows that the best possible use which 
could be made of our superabundant resources in men, and, 
relatively to the Germans, our obsolete armament, would be to use 
them to force the ‘‘doors’’ through which both guns and high 
explosive shells could be poured into Russia, to be employed where 
they were most needed. 

Again, under the special conditions of the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
there was no reason to suppose that the task thus set for the troops 
detached for the purpose would prove to be beyond their powers; 
for, it should be observed, during the last 150 years there is no 
operation in war that has proved more universally successful than 
the disembarkation of landing parties from the sea, where proper 
care has been expended in the organisation and training of the men 
engaged. The whole problem has always turned on getting the 
ships to the spot, not in the difficulties of disembarkation, because 
the concentration of fire-power embodied in the design of a battle- 
ship has invariably been immensely superior to the fire brought by 
defending forts on shore against it. It is a question of relative 
superiority only; in that respect the fire-power of the modern 
battleship is even greater now than at any previous epoch in 
history. 

The theory of such attacks is simply this: that, given time 
and adequate supplies of ammunition, the greater gun-power of 
the ships can silence and reduce to such absolute ruin the prepara- 
tions of the defenders in the forts that, at the moment of their 
descent, the return fire to be faced by the landing parties becomes 
almost negligible. Though, in practice, it is never possible to say 
with accuracy precisely when this degree of superiority is obtained, 
and there is always the chance that a commander may launch his 
attack prematurely, this risk iscommon to all such proceedings, from 
the charge of a squadron of cavalry to the monster assaults of the 
present-day battlefields. In this instance the command proved 
perfectly equal to the responsibility ; for it is clear that during the 
moments of greatest exposure, while the boats were moving in 
towards the land, the Turkish fire was so completely dominated 
that its effects were scarcely to be counted. It was only after the 
several landings had been effected that serious losses were experi- 
enced, when the troops had to force their way through entangle- 
ments and against the fire of machine guns that it had been im- 
possible to locate during the preliminary bombardment. 
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Such chances must always be taken, however, and, in spite of 
the losses suffered in conquering these obstacles, one welcomes 
them for the magnificent opportunity they afforded for the New 
Zealand and Australian troops to prove to the enemy and through- 
out the world that in superb dash and endurance they stand no whit 
behind the Canadians and their British comrades, who in Flanders 
wrung from a not too generous foe the warmest appreciation of 
their courage that I remember to have read in all military history. 
Never have men fallen and died in a greater cause, and never will 
the example their endurance and valour have given fail] to inspire 
the whole British race in every corner of the world with the courage 
needed to bear the weight of our burden of Empire and its Imperial 
tasks. 

The era of great wars is by no means at an end, and circum- 
stances may still arise when our race will be called on to fight 
shoulder to shoulder and alone against even greater dangers than 
those of the present struggle. Should such a day arrive, I for one 
have no doubt of its issue for us. The sons of the old Mother wil! 
never shame her! 

Having made good our position on shore, the problem that re- 
mains for us to solve is closely analogous to those that are found 
in siege warfare; in which, fundamentally, success is certain, given 
sufficient time. The time may be curtailed by risking heavy losses 
in men, or the men may be saved by extending the time; but the 
end is no longer subject to the surprises of the battlefields against 
which not even Napoleon’s genius was able always to guard. In 
the present case, the conditions in the Dardanelles are the most 
satisfactory that can be imagined. The Turkish garrison of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula is cut off from all considerable reinforcements ; 
it possesses no great supplies of food or ammunition, no per- 
manent works designed with a view to mutual support. Our men 
have proved their innate superiority as individual fighters, and the 
resources behind them are practically inexhaustible. The end may 
come this week or next, and it depends on the price our leaders on 
the spot think it is worth while to pay for a speedy decision. The 
crux of the whole matter is that, whether our success comes soon 
or late, the primary political purpose of the Expedition, viz., the 
proof to all the world that the Great Alliance rested on an un- 
shakable foundation was achieved by the first shots fired by the 
combined fleets. 

In comparison with the significance of this demonstration, the 
proximate advantages that will result from its final consummation 
are, comparatively speaking, unimportant, for in the meantime the 
scales of decision have definitely turned in our favour. No longer 
on either front are we exposed to attacks at points freely chosen by 
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the enemy. As the fighting throughout this month has proved, 
it is in our power to compel the Germans to concentrate and attack 
us when and where we will have them do so, and under the most 
favourable conditions for our ultimate purpose. 

Ever since the great gap in our line was closed against the 
Germans by the superb heroism of the ‘“‘ Immortal Division ”’ (the 
7th), thereby purchasing for us the time we all needed to mobilise 
our vastly superior forces in numbers and in spirit, it was certain 
that the strategic methods on which the three great Armies of the 
Allies are working must finally destroy the enemy’s advantage of 
the initiative, and compel him literally to dance to our piping. In 
France the turning-point may be taken as dating from the capture 
of Les Eparges; in Russia, owing to climatic conditions and rail- 
way communications far inferior to those of the enemy, it was 
longer in arriving, but it has always been in sight. The great 
counter-stroke of the Russians in the Eastern Carpathians, 
initiated in reply to the furious onset of the Austro-German Armies 
from the direction of the Carpathians, has finally transferred the 
advantage of the initiative to their (the Russian) side. This result 
has followed in logical sequence from the application of the 
Napoleonic methods which J described in the November number of 
this magazine, and though at the outset we were often obliged to 
deviate from the form he prescribed, we have never let go the 
underlying spirit of his design. 

When access to the necessary documentary evidence becomes 
possible, I think it will be found that the dominating influence in 
the success of the Allies came from and was conditioned by the in- 
tellectual efforts of the French General Staff since 1895. Few, 
indeed, of those who initiated this great reform have lived to see 
the fruition of their labours; but when their actual achievements 
are weighed in the balance of history, we shall all be willing to 
subscribe to the Japanese apothegm: ‘‘ We are governed by the 
‘“spirits of our Dead.”’ 

F, N. Maupe. 
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ERMANY, which is to-day the fortress of a passionate and 
almost hysterical nationalism, was in the eighteenth century 
nothing but a geographical expression. The creeping paralysis 
of the Holy Roman Empire found its natural counterpart in 
cosmopolitanism. In literature and society French influence was 
supreme, and men of culture felt themselves in literal truth to be 


citizens of the world. ‘‘I have no conception of the love of 
‘““country,’’ wrote Lessing, ‘‘and it seems to me at best a heroic 
‘feeling which I am well content to be without.’’ ‘‘ There are 


*“ Saxon, Bavarian, Frankfurt patriots,’’? wrote Wieland; ‘‘ but 
‘“ German patriots, where are they?’’ Before the French Revolu- 
tion no German of the front rank devoted himself to the science of 
politics. The revolt of the American colonies caused a stirring 
of the stagnant waters; but even the boldest journalists like 
Schlozer and Schubart contented themselves with attacking the 
grosser abuses of feudalism and autocracy. Moser’s famous 
treatise, Der Herr und der Diener, the most ambitious political 
dissertation of the age, sharply castigates the evils of personal 
government—the wild extravagance, the sordid favouritism, the 
naked selfishness of the German princelets who made the lives of 
their subjects a perpetual misery. But he never looks beyond the 
reform of the system. His ideal is a conscientious, paternal ruler, 
assisted by honest ministers like himself. 

The French Revolution destroyed the Holy Roman Empire, but 
it taught Germany to think. Every German writer of distinction, 
except Goethe, began to discuss the nature and duties of the State. 
The transition from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth, from 
the old Germany to the new, is clearly reflected in the writings of 
Humboldt, Kant, and Fichte. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt’s treatise on The Limits of State Action, 
written in 1791, is the German equivalent of Mill on Liberty, and 
Mill has expressed his indebtedness to his famous predecessor. 
There are two questions, he begins, involved in the attempt to 
frame a constitution. The first is, Who shall govern? The second 
relates to the sphere to which the Government shall extend its 
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operations. The former problem was being discussed on all sides, 
while the latter, which was far more important, was utterly 
neglected. Constitutions are only machinery for ministering to 
the needs and developing the capacities of the individual. While 
France was demanding freedom for a nation, Humboldt pleads for 
freedom for himself. The most important of all political questions 
are those which affect the private life of the citizen. As civilisation 
advances there is less need of government, and the question of its 
form becomes of secondary importance. His demand is not for a 
better government, but for less government. The true end 
of man, he proceeds, is the harmonious development of his 
powers, and reason demands a condition of things in which 
every man enjoys the most abundant opportunities of self- 
realisation. The unceasing effort of the State to promote the 
welfare of its citizens is harmful, for it creates uniformity, 
discourages spontaneity, and thereby hinders the natural growth 
of the individual. Moreover, the greater the activity of the State 
the greater the army of functionaries. The sole duty of the State 
is to watch over the security of the nation. Voluntary association 
is better than any arrangements that the Government can ever 
make. Civilisation has reached a point beyond which it cannot 
aspire to still loftier heights save through the development of 
individuals; and all institutions which obstruct this development 
are now far more hurtful than in earlier and less advanced ages. 
National education turns out all its scholars on the same pattern. 
A State Church, by encouraging certain opinions, gives a bias to 
the citizen and discourages freedom of thought. National super- 
vision of morals might produce a peaceable and prosperous 
community, but its members would be like a flock of sheep, ‘‘ The 
‘* State is merely a means with which man, the true end, niust never 
“be satisfied.”’ 

This earnest and eloquent work, like most other pleas for 
individualism, assumes that human nature is on the whole good, 
just as most champions of strong government assume that it is on 
the whole bad. ‘“‘ Man,” he declares cheerfully, ‘‘is naturally 
“more disposed to beneficent than to selfish actions.’? Humboldt 
universalises himself. He believes that the world is full of men, 
like himself, who possess sufficient virtue and wisdom to make their 
life a thing of beauty without the guidance of authority. Many 
years later, when he became Minister of Education in Prussia, he 
realised that the alternative to bad government was not philosophic 
anarchy but good government, and that wise action by the State 
may be one of the most powerful factors in the development of a 
rich and harmonious personality. Yet, despite his exaggerated 
individualism, the youthful Humboldt remains an impressive 
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figure, and his teaching that a State must be judged, not by its 
power and riches, but by the spiritual quality of its citizens, shines 
out like a ray of light in the evil days of Frederick William II. 
The treatise was carefully studied by his friend Schiller, and the 
doctrine that the perfecting of the individual is a more urgent and 
fruitful task than the search for new institutions reappears in his 
Letters on the A‘sthetic Education of Man. 

By his individualism and his cosmopolitanism Kant, no less 
than Humboldt, belongs to the eighteenth century ; but the greatest 
of philosophers was also one of the boldest and most suggestive of 
political thinkers. His interest in affairs was aroused by the 
American War of Independence, which won his whole-hearted 
sympathy. Though nearly seventy at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, he welcomed it with enthusiasm, and for the rest of his 
life his talk was mainly of politics. In his study of Religion, 
published in 1793, he counters the argument that the French are 
not ripe for liberty with the axiom that men only become ripe for 
liberty when they are set free. ‘‘ We must be free in order to use 
‘“our powers wisely in freedom. The first attempts will naturally 
‘‘be imperfect; but experience will show the way, for God has 
‘“created mankind for freedom.’’ In his Philosophy of Law, 
published four years later, he declares that liberty, equality, and 
personal independence are the inalienable attributes of the citizen, 
and that the highest criterion of legislation is that it represents the 
will of the people. Throughout life he taught that man is a 
rational and moral being, and that politics must be based on reason 
and morality. 

In the most arresting of Kant’s political works, Perpetual Peace, 
we. catch the highest notes ever struck by a German publicist. 
If law, based on reason and morality, was the foundation of the 
life of the State, it should equally regulate the relations of States 
to one another. Humanity needed a constitution not less than 
France or Prussia; for so long as each State recognised no 
authority above itself and no duty except to itself, wars would 
continue. He does not waste time in proving the evil of war. 
Writing in 1795 he takes it for granted, and plunges at once into 
a discussion how it may be avoided. There are two fundamental 
conditions, or, as Kant phrases it, definitive articles of permanent 
peace. The first is that all States must become republican, a term 
in which he includes every kind of genuinely constitutional 
government. It is the only constitution which ensures peace; for if 
the consent of the community is needed for war, it will think twice 
before undertaking such a bad business. On the other hand, where 
the subject is not a citizen with a vote, plunging into war is the 
easiest thing in the world. Indeed, it requires no greater effort 
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on the part of the ruler than to.issue orders for a hunting party. 
When selfish and capricious autocracies are replaced by represen- 
tative institutions, a new system of relations between States will 
become possible. The second article therefore demands a federa- 
tion of free States. By war and victory, remarks Kant, the 
question of right can never be decided. Anticipating our aspira- 
tions of to-day towards a League of Peace, he declares that if some 
powerful and enlightened people should form a republic, that is, 
should become master of its own fate, it would serve as a nucleus 
for other States, and the federation would gradually increase in 
size and authority. The only absolute security for perpetual 
peace would be a world-republic, which he laments that the nations 
will not accept. ‘‘ Hence if all is not to be lost, we must obtain 
‘the negative substitute for it, a federation averting war.’’ But 
even then there will be constant danger. 

In one of the brief supplements to the treatise the philosopher 
offers some reasons for his great hope. Nature, he boldly 
announces, points us towards peace, for she makes harmony spring 
irom discord, even against the will of man. She fills the earth 
with contiguous peoples, who gradually learn their interdepen- 
dence. The commercial spirit cannot co-exist with war, and sooner 
or later it takes possession of every nation. But his faith in man 
is even greater than his faith in nature or commerce. In noble 
words, which crystallise his political as well as his moral 
philosophy, he declares that “‘ man cannot get away from the idea 
““of right.’’ If Germans ever desire to learn how to become good 
Europeans, they need only resort to the oracle of Konigsberg. 

While Humboldt and Kant express the loftiest ideals of the 
eighteenth century, Fichte represents the transition to the dominant 
principle of German thought in the nineteenth century. Attracted 
to politics by the French Revolution he made his début as a 
publicist in 1793 with an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A demand 
“for freedom of thought presented to the Princes of Europe who 
““have hitherto suppressed it.’’ In scathing terms he attacks the 
rulers of his country. ‘‘ One of the sources of our misery,’ he 
“cries, ‘is our exaggerated estimate of these folk. I reckon as 
““ virtues all the vices they do not possess, and I thank them for all 
“the evil acts they do not commit. We shall now dare to ask 
““ those who claim to rule us, By what right? If they reply, By 
‘‘inheritance, we rejoin that man cannot be inherited like flocks 
‘“‘and herds. He is governed by conscience alone. The prince 
“obtains the whole of his power from his contract with society. 
““Tt is indecent for thinking men to crawl at the foot of the 
‘“ throne and beg leave to be the doormat of kings. The strength 
“of our rulers lies in the ignorance of their subjects.’? This 
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passionate attack on despotism and obscurantism combines 
Humboldt’s cult of the-individual with the full-blooded doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people newly imported from France. 

A longer and less rhetorical treatise appeared in the same year, 
entitled “‘ A Contribution to the formation of a correct judgment 
‘on the French Revolution.’? That great event, declares Fichte, 
is of importance for the whole of mankind. ‘‘ Things have become 
‘“ the subject of conversation of which no one had dreamed. Talk 
‘of the rights of man, of liberty and equality, of the limits of the 
‘“royal power, has taken the place of fashions and adventures. 
“ Weare beginning tolearn.’’ While deprecating violent change, 
he stoutly upholds the right of revolution. As man is or ought to 
be subject to the moral law alone, every citizen may terminate his 
share in the contract at his own discretion. If the individual is 
thus master of himself, how much more is it the right and duty 
of a whole people to remove all obstacles to the pursuit of a free 
and elevated existence. 

With such unbridled individualism at work the life of the State 
is like the flame of a candle; and Fichte quickly realised that his 
position was untenable. In his treatise on ‘“‘ The Foundations 
“of Natural Law,’’ he begins to construct breakwaters against the 
tide of popular passion. He creates a small body of Ephors with 
ihe power to veto the decisions of the government and check the 
tendency to revolution, which, though justifiable, often produces 
greater evils than it cures. He was not long in perceiving that 
his Ephors were mere men of straw; but the proposal shows that 
he is feeling his way towards the necessity of stable government. 
His evolution was still incomplete, for in his lectures on the 
‘* Characteristics of the Present Age,’’ delivered in the year before 
fena, he asks ‘‘ Which is the fatherland of the truly cultured 
‘‘ European ?’’ It is Europe, he replies, and more particularly that 
State which at any time has reached the highest point of culture. 
But this was the last utterance of the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. Nationalism is the child of the French Revolution, and 
Prussia learned at Jena what France had learned at Versailles. 
Our philosopher now becomes the most fervent and eloquent 
champion of the national State, and the Addresses to the German 
Nation, delivered within earshot of the French garrison in Berlin 
und at peril of his life, proclaim the birth of the political gospel of 
which his countrymen were one day to become almost fanatical 
Jevotees. He no longer paints his princes black and their subjects 
vhite. All, he cries, are responsible for the great collapse, and 
11 must co-operate in the work of reconstruction. The nation has 
xecome self-conscious, and nationality involves the recognition of 
he necessity, the utility, and the majesty of the State. 
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While Kant and Humboldt tailed to grasp the full significance 
of the nation and the State, and Fichte only realised it when 
Prussia lay prostrate before the invader, Hegel made it the starting- 
point of his philosophy. He pronounces nationality to be the 
foundation of all higher life. He was, indeed, the first German 
thinker to concern himself seriously with the nature of the State, 
and no subsequent German thinker except Nietzsche has belittled 
it. In his remarkable book on the German Constitution, written 
about 1802 but not published till long after his death, he bitterly be- 
wails the helplessness of his countrymen. He speaks enviously of 
other nations which have created a State, and thereby entered upon 
a period of power, wealth and prosperity. Order is the first need 
of society. Europe, he declares, had become less sensitive to the 
cry of freedom since the horrors of the French Revolution. “‘ In 
‘this bloody drama there has melted the cloud of liberty in 
‘‘ embracing which the peoples have fallen into an abyss of misery. 
‘fA settled government is necessary for freedom.’’ He adds that 
the people must co-operate in the making of laws, and that repre- 
sentation is essential to liberty. Had this honest and practical 
treatise been published when it was written, it would have pre- 
vented the growth of the legend that he was so immersed in 
philosophy that he was indifferent to the fate of his country. 

Hegel had reached the height of his influence and had been 
called to Berlin when he published his Philosophy of Law in 1820. 
Since the War of Liberation had rendered the German people fully 
self-conscious, the demand for some measure of political liberty 
had become general, and the South German States were granted 
constitutions by their princes. In Prussia, on the other hand, 
reactionary influences combined with the King’s timidity to retain 
autocracy unimpaired. A famous witticism affirmed that Hegel 
mistook the kingdom of Prussia for the kingdom of heaven. The 
accusation was groundless, for he demanded representative institu- 
tions a generation before they were granted. He had stoutly 
championed the reforming king of his native Wiirtemberg in his 
struggle with the feudal interests, and part of an article on the 
English Reform Bill, written just before his death, was suppressed 
by the Prussian censor. He was a moderate conservative, not a 
reactionary. 

The State, we read in the Philosophy of Law, is the realised 
ethical idea. A people must embody its sense of right in a 
constitution, which, however, is not a mere manufactured article, 
but the work of centuries. The best form is hereditary monarchy. 
which guarantees the unity and continuity of the State, and is raised 
above faction by ruling through ministers. Montesquieu’s idea! 
of the separation of powers is rejected on the ground that it tends 
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to jeopardise the strength of the State. A Legislature is essential, 
but ultimate decisions must not be made by the people. ‘‘ To know 
““ what we want, and still more to know what reason wants, and 
“what is good for the State, is the fruit of deep knowledge and 
“insight, and is therefore not the property of the people.’’ Hegel’s 
notion of government is that it is a very difficult task, requiring 
highly-skilled operators for its performance. He lacked that 
confidence in the average citizen which inspired the French 
Revolution, and which lies at the base of the democratic faith. In 
his political, not less than in his philosophical system, the 
individual sometimes tends to be engulfed in the larger unity. 

In his doctrine of the relation of States to one another, Hegel 
represents a sharp and deplorable reaction from Kant. While 
the elder philosopher proclaimed the overlordship of humanity, 
the younger denied the existence of moral relations between States. 
The State is its own master, and is subject only to the world- 
process. Thus international law is no real contract, and no State 
is legally or morally bound by it. Differences can only be settled 
by war, which is neither good nor evil, but natural. Indeed, it has 
its uses as a national scavenger, and in emphasising the 
unimportance of material things. Yet Hegel’s teaching is widely 
different from the militarism of a later age, which glorifies 
aggression and thinks exclusively in terms of force. A State, he 
declared, was bound together, not by force, but by a deep-rooted 
instinct of order. It is a spiritual structure, the highest embodiment 
of reason, the guardian of liberty. Such a man, whatever his 
faults, is on the side of the angels. 

Hegel’s doctrine of the State was too rigid to satisfy the large 
and growing body of men who bitterly regretted that the con- 
stitution promised to Prussia during the War of Liberation had 
never been granted. The expulsion of the Bourbons from France 
and the passage of the English Reform Bill increased the dis- 
content. It was at this time that Dahlmann, from his chair at 
Gottingen, loudly proclaimed the virtues of constitutional govern- 
ment as practised in England. His treatise on political science, 
published in 1835, for some years the bible of North German 
Liberalism, applied the historical method for the first time in 
Germany, judging ideas and institutions, not in abstraction, but 
in their evolution and operation. The book is a spirited plea for 
representative government, and its illustrations are drawn almost 
exclusively from English history. Though not a man of profound 
scholarship, Dahlmann’s character made him one of the most 
impressive figures of modern Germany. His ardent nationalism 
and his deep conviction of the rightness of the popular thirst for 
liberty influenced generations of University students; and his 
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manly protest against the revocation of the Hanoverian constitution 
in 1837, promptly followed by his expulsion from Gottingen, 
increased his authority with the bourgeoisie, which he described as 
the kernel of the population and the centre of gravity of the State. 
He lived to play a leading part in the Frankfurt Parliament, and 
to witness the collapse of the promising movement for a Germany 
at once united and constitutional. He left no successor, and the 
liberal nationalism, which was the dream aud inspiration of his 
life, never regained authority. 

During the years between the Frankfurt Parliament and the 
dictatorship of Bismarck, the atmosphere of Prussia was once more 
oppressive with reaction. When Frederick William IV. presented 
his people with the constitution under which Prussia still lives, he 
took care that it should leave the authority of the crown intact. 
Moreover, he grudged even this attenuated concession, and left 
secret instructions to his successor to revoke it. The dominant 
creed of clerical conservatism found its strongest exponent in 
Stahl, whom Lord Acton described as the ablest Jew since the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Born of a Lutheran family in Bavaria, 
Stahl won fame by his work on the Philosophy of Law, in which 
he vindicated the Christian State against Liberalism in all its 
manifestations. As the goal of the State is the realisation on earth 
of the moral kingdom, it must be built, not on the law of nature, 
the source of all revolution, but on Christian principles. His 
system centres in the royal prerogative, which he declares the sole 
effective rival to the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. The 
rule of man over man needs a religious consecration to make it 
palatable. In words at which Frederick the Great would have 
scoffed, he declares that a divine radiance rests upon the wearer of 
the crown. On the political battlefield he sees only two combatants 
—the Christian State versus the Revolution, Authority versus 
Majorities. He rejected Haller’s notion, an echo from the far-off 
days of our English Filmer, that power was the private property 
of the prince, and he accepted the principle of representation where 
the predominance of the conservative elements was amply secured ; 
but in spite of these concessions he stands out as the chief creator, 
or at any rate the chief formulator, in modern Germany of the 
doctrine of divine right. This scholarly champion of Byzantinism 
was summoned by the King to Berlin University, where he 
preached his gospel with tongue and pen. When the constitution 
was granted in 1850, Stahl became leader of the Conservative 
majority in the Upper House of the Landtag, and throughout the 
fifties he remained the most impressive figure of European 
conservatism. 

While the rival squadrons of Dahlmann and Stahl were 
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quarrelling over the power of Kings and Parliaments, Bismarck 
was maturing the policy which was to turn the current of thought 
from constitutional to national and international issues. As Fichte 
had reflected the change from the individualistic humanitarianism 
of the eighteenth century to the idealistic nationalism of the Wars 
of Liberation, so Treitschke’s writings span the transition from the 
aspirations of 1848 to the era of blood and iron. His magnetic 
personality, his passionate conviction, and his incomparable 
eloquence, of which I was one of the last hearers, made him an 
educative force of the first magnitude. At the age of twenty-five 
he struck the dominant note of his political teaching in a little book 
on the Science of Society, which he bluntly asserted to have no 
existence. The only science was that of the State, which was 
society organised as a unit. The State was as necessary as 
language, and no contract was wanted to create or maintain it. Two 
years later, in an article on Liberty, suggested by Mill’s essay, 
he unfolds his ideal of a State both strong and constitutional. 
Far from being a mechanical structure for strictly limited purposes, 
it is the supreme moralising agency of the world. It is bound, 
however, by no moral code, for the only law of its existence is to 
exist and develop. But though it is force, it is much more than 
force. ‘‘ We want free men in a free State,’’ he cries. He speaks 
of the rights of conscience and liberty of thought with scarcely less 
fervour than Mill. Moreover, the liberty of the individual can 
only flourish under the protection of political liberty. Applying 
his doctrine to the problem of current politics, he contends that 
Prussia can only become a rallying point for all Germans as a 
genuinely constitutional State. This gospel, which bore the stamp 
of his beloved teacher Dahlmann, he continued to preach till the 
guns of Sadowa blew what was left of German Liberalism into 
thin air. 

On the eve of the war with Austria Bismarck pressed Treitschke 
to accompany the army and write manifestoes, promising him a 
Chair at Berlin as the reward. The historian refused on the 
ground that he could not become a Prussian official till the 
constitution was once again respected. But the Seven Weeks’ 
War dissolved his scruples, and the Saxon of Slavonic descent 
grew more Prussian than the Prussians. He learned to admire 
the Junkers, flung himself into the Anti-Semitic crusade, and 
declared that Socialism should be met with force, not argument. 
He became the intellectual leader of the reaction, and after helping 
to create united Germany he devoted his matchless energies to 
teaching its citizens the detestable philosophy of chauvinistic 


absolutism. lp te 
Treitschke was unable to realise his life-long dream of 
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a systematic treatise on political science; but the lectures which he 
delivered for a generation to crowded audiences in Heidelberg and 
Berlin were published after his death. His message is the moral 
and spiritual grandeur of large and powerful States. The State 
exists in order to realise ideals far above individual happiness. 
This it can only do if it is strong. It is no part of its duty to 
inquire whether its actions are approved or disapproved by its 
subjects. Hereditary monarchy buttressed by a vigorous aristo- 
cracy is most conducive to national strength, and the executive 
must be independent of the ebb and flow of opinion. In like 
manner the State owes no allegiance to any external authority. 
International law is a mere phrase, and no tribunal can arbitrate 
between sovereign States. It must ever be ready for war, which, 
when undertaken for honour or for some supreme national interest, 
is wholesome and elevating. For war is not a necessary evil but 
an instrument of statesmanship and a school of patriotism. Only 
in war for the Fatherland does a nation become truly and spiritually 
united. It is indeed the only medicine for a sick people. ‘‘ The 
“hope of banishing war is not only meaningless but immoral ; 
““for its disappearance would turn the earth into a great temple of 
“* selfishness.”’ 

Der Staat ist Macht—the State is Power. All its institutions 
and practices must be directed towards this goal. The youth of 
the country must be trained to arms, and courage must be fostered 
by duelling. Germany has been welded into a mighty State, 
respected and self-respecting, by the blows of Thor’s hammer. 
The battle is to the strong and the race to the swift. Such is the 
gospel of Treitschke, the Bismarck of the Chair, in its ultimate 
form. Its fruits may be seen in the payes of Bernhardi, who 
adopts all that is most repulsive in his teaching, and mixes it with 
the calculated brutalities of Clausewitz and crude generalisations 
from Darwinian biology. 

The most recent utterance on the nature and duties of the State 
is to be found in Delbriick’s Regierung und Volkswille, a course 
of lectures delivered in Berlin University a few months before the 
war. Its object is to show that democratic government is a fraud, 
and that Germany possesses the best government in the world. 
Defining the ideal of democracy as the realisation of the will of 
the people, he points out that even with a liberal franchise the actual 
voters are but a small proportion of any community. Moreover, 
an election is not a bonda-fide expression of opinion, but a cam- 
paign in which victory often falls to the party with the longest 
purse and fewest scruples. Again, a popularly-elected Legislature 
in possession of supreme power falls a ready victim to corruption. 
Autocracy, however, is rejected as decisively as democracy. 
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The weakness of the system of Frederick the Great, he 
declares, was revealed at Jena. Some connection between the 
Government and the people is essential, and it was their co- 
operation which rescued Prussia in 1813. Two generations 
later Bismarck created not only the German Empire, but a 
constitution which was worthy of it. The Reichstag enjoys 
as much power as any Parliament ought to possess. The 
shining merit of the German constitution is that it is a dualism, 
Princes and Reichstag playing parts of equal importance and 
jointly representing the interests as well as the will of the nation. 

Yet he is too honest to conceal the fact that the supreme power 
is in the hands of a single man. Sovereignty, he maintains, rests 
with the man or the body of men whom the army obeys. Tried 
by this test sovereignty in England and France belongs to the 
majority of the Lower House, in Germany to the Emperor. 
He declares that Prussian officers have always served the King 
rather than the State. ‘‘ He is their comrade, and they cleave to 
““him as their war lord, and that is the foundation of our national 
“life. The essence of our monarchy lies in its relation to the army. 
“Everybody who knows our officers is well aware that they would 
““never tolerate the rule of a War Minister drawn from the 
““ Reichstag.’’ This attitude he fully approves, for he is convinced 
that democracy means not only corruption, but weakness. Thus 
the German Constitution, adapted to the requirements both of peace 
and war, needs no change, for it represents by far the highest form 
of political organisation now existing in the world. 

I have now briefly traced what may be called the curve of German 
political thought. The French Revolution taught Germany to 
think and to hope, and the tyranny of Napoleon created the national 
idea. The value of the State, discovered by Fichte, was confirmed 
by Hegel. The middle decades of the century witnessed an attempt 
to combine liberty with authority; but the dazzling victories of 
Prussia ushered in a period of soulless realism in which the claims 
of the individual were forgotten and the partnership of nations was 
repudiated. The idolatry of the State has reached its logical issue 
in the elevation of force to the sovereign principle in national life 
and international relations. The pendulum can swing no further 
in the direction that it has followed for half a century. Let us hope 
that the titanic struggle now in progress may set it swinging back, 
however slightly and however slowly, towards the more generous 
inspirations of Germany’s greatest and wisest teachers. 


G. P. Gooc#. 


Ay LESSON: FROM-THE LASI- GREAT WA 


HEN the skies fell last August there were many whose vision 

of tragedy and ruin was made all the darker by the shadows 

of the last great war. We talk of the struggle with Napoleon with 
pride, recalling the tenacity and the daring that enabled the people 
of these islands to match and wear out the vast resources of a 
powerful and warlike nation, led by the greatest genius of the 
age alike for war and for politics. But if the days of that war are 
linked in our minds from early childhood with legends of national 
glory, they are linked also in the minds of those who know any- 
thing of the history of England, as that history was made, not 
amid the mountains of Portugal and Spain, but in the Wiltshire 
fields and the Lancashire factories, with the ideas of misery and 
degradation, and the loss of liberty and power. Thinking of the 
war in the Peninsula, of Trafalgar, and Waterloo, we speak of the 
great days of the struggle with Napoleon, for all the hideous misery 
and havoc of war were then, as they are now, part of the defence of 
“urope from a system of tyranny. But they are not noble memories 
that spring to the mind when we think of the Luddite Riots or 
of Peterloo, of the children in the factories by the Lancashire 
streams or the starving labourers in the villages of the South, 
of the sentence that fell so suddenly from Byron’s lips on a House 
of Lords accustomed to picture itself as the Providence that 
watched over England: ‘‘I have traversed the seat of war in the 
‘“‘ Peninsula, I have been in some of the most oppressed Provinces 
“in Turkey, but never, even under the most despotic of infidel 
‘Governments, did I behold such squalid wretchedness as I have 
“seen since my return in the very heart of a Christian country.”’ 
Of course, any writer who tried to describe the life and condition 
of the working classes during this tempestuous time would have 
to travel over a wide field. He would have to examine the con- 
sequences of war on trade, the ravages of taxation, the vexed 
questions of paper money and corn laws, the revolutions that 
swept over politics and industry all over Europe. War under all 
conditions is a disturbing force, and this war, taking place on a 
vast scale, was also the first war after industry had assumed its 
modern international character. Professor Unwin has well put 
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it in his book on Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth Century, 
that the handicraft or guild system is associated with the town 
economy, the domestic or commission system with the national 
economy, and the factory system with the world economy. The 
Great Industry thus brought with it its own special elements of 
disturbance, and a great war made those disturbances more fre- 
quent and more violent. Large numbers of men and women might 
be thrown out of employment in a world arranged under this 
complex system of exchanges, because a market for some other 
goods than they were producing had collapsed in some other 
country. Then, again, this war became at times a trade war, 
notably in the great duel that we associate with the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees and the Orders in Council. 

In November, 1806, Napoleon tried to make a ring fence round 
Europe to shut out British goods, and another round England to 
shut out foreign goods. England replied by the Orders in Council. 
The first, issued in January, 1807, was a mild retaliation, the 
Government being anxious to avoid complications with the few 
Powers that were neutral, particularly America, and merely struck 
at the coasting trade of France and her allies. Napoleon proceeded 
to order the confiscation of all British goods and colonial produce 
found in the Hanse towns. His blows at our trade had considerable 
effect, and our commerce was almost paralysed. Accordingly, the 
English Government, which had hoped for neutral interposition, 
now decided on more drastic mealsures, and issued Orders in 
Council declaring the dominions of his Majesty’s enemies and 
of countries under their control to be in a state of blockade. Lord 
Bathurst summed up the situation thus: ‘‘ France by her decrees 
‘resolved to abolish all trade with England. England said in 
‘*return that France should then have no trade but with England.” 
This system of making war naturally brought great disorganisation 
and consequent suffering on the manufacturing population. 
Whitbread, speaking against the Orders in 1809, mentioned that 
our imports of raw cotton had fallen by twenty-seven millions, 
and that thirty-two cotton mills stood idle in Manchester. So 
acute was the distress that the assassination of Perceval, the chief 
champion of the Orders, produced an extraordinary outburst of 
enthusiasm in the Midland Counties. Lord Holland tells a story 
to illustrate this in his Memoirs of the Whig Party: ‘‘ One of the 
‘leading manufacturers of Birmingham, a Strict Dissenter, who 
‘‘had come up to London with petitions against the Orders in 
‘© Council, lamented to me with a demure countenance and a 
‘* subdued voice the wickedness of the times on which he had 
““ been cast, where, as he said, as the coaches arrived in various 
** parts of the kingdom, the intelligence of the murder of a fellow- 
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“ creature had been received with mere exultation than horror, and 
‘‘even in some places greeted with savage shouts of unchristian 
‘joy. It is indeed disgusting, and yet, added he, with an arch 
‘‘Puritanical smile, ‘it proves the sad condition of the poor 
‘** manufacturers, and it cannot be denied that in the present 
‘** critical state of the question the finger of a benevolent 
‘‘« Providence is visible in this horrible event.’ ”’ 

Taxation was overwhelming. In 1815 a Hereford farmer put 
the rates and taxes on his farm of 300 acres at £383. By 1833 it 
was calculated that a labourer who earned £22 Ios. a year spent 
rather more than half that sum in taxes. The Government’s 
expenditure on the war was put at 830 millions. 

Then, at the end of the war, the Government, which had been 
buying clothing from Yorkshire and Lancashire, and arms from 
Sheffield and Birmingham, discontinued these great purchases, 
and at the same time they discharged 300,000 soldiers and sailors. 
The demand for goods and manufactures on this account fell by 
something like fifty millions. And this money had been spent 
in making people less able to consume: Europe, when at last she 
was set free from the ravages and distractions of war, was too 
impoverished to buy our goods. During the war we had got more 
than our share of the trade of the world, and our manufacturers, 
thinking peace would bring better trade, competed wildly with each 
other, setting up plant and turning out iron and cotton goods. 
But peace had no such effect. Trade decreased; our imports fell 
by six millions, and our exports by seven. The price of copper 
fell from £180 to £80 a ton; of iron from £20 to £8. In Shrop- 
shire, in consequence, twenty-four out of thirty-four blast furnaces 
were closed, and more than seven thousand ironworkers were 
thrown out of employment; this, in turn, reduced the consumption 
of coal to a corresponding degree, and the miners therefore suffered 
the same fate. The South Staffordshire miners harnessed them- 
selves to wagons filled with coal, and dragged them to London, 
Leicester, Liverpool, and other large towns, displaying a placard, 
“Willing to work; but none of us will beg.”’ 

If taxation and the trade vicissitudes due to war, directly and 
indirectly, hit the working classes severely as wage-earners, they 
suffered heavily as consumers. The record of prices published by 
Mr. Prothero in his book on English farming, shows that wheat, 
which before 1780 was generally under 50s. a quarter, rose to more 
than twice that figure no less than five times during the war. In 
1812 the price was 126s. A series of bad harvests followed a long 
series of good ones. In the most severe phases of the French war 
we were partly fed by France. Napoleon did not dare to forbid 
the French farmer to export at so enriching a price. Porter has 
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given an example to show what these prices meant to the working 
classes. “‘If we contrast the weekly wage at the two periods of 
‘““1790 and 1800 of husbandry labourers and skilled artisans, 
‘““ measuring them both by the quantity of wheat which they could 
“command, it will be seen that the former could, in 1790, purchase 
‘*82 pints of wheat, and in 1800 could purchase no more than 
“53 pints; while for the skilled artisan the figures were 169 pints 
‘“in 1790 and 83 pints in 1800.’’ Professor Nicholson, who 
quotes this passage, gives his approval to Porter’s conclusion: 
“To talk of the prosperous state of the country under such a 
“condition of things involves a palpable contradiction. .It would 
“be more correct to liken the situation of the community to that 
“of the inhabitants of a town subjected to a general conflagration, 
‘‘in which some became suddenly enriched by carrying off the 
““ valuables, while the mass were involved in ruin and destitution.”’ 

I do not propose to discuss all these aspects of the war, or the 
several causes that combined to depress the circumstances and 
prospects of the working classes. I wish to examine the position 
of one large class of the working population, and to see whether 
a different policy from the policy actually pursued by the ruling 
class might not have saved them from the degradation that marks 
this period of their history. 

So far as the change in the status and comfort of the agricultural 
labourer was due to public policy, it was the result of two causes. 
One was the series of expropriations carried out under Enclosure 
Acts; the other was the system of Poor Law Relief by which 
the labourers had their wages brought up to subsistence point 
by allowances from the rates.. Before these changes came over 
rural life, the labourer had some property of his own, and he was 
not entirely dependent on the farmer. Roughly, what happened 
to him was that he lost his common rights—which meant, in some 
cases, a common field; in all cases, fuel and pasture for a cow or 
pigs—that he became a wage-earner pure and simple, that prices 
rose a great deal and his wages much less, that the balance between 
the bare cost of living and the wages the farmer paid him was made 
up by an allowance from the rates, and that wherever this system 
was introduced it became impossible for him to raise his wages. 
Of the fact of the deterioration of the agricultural labourer at this 
time there was no question: it was patent to everybody. It was 
only about its causes and remedies that men differed. Some 
thought it inevitable, attributing it to “the law of nature”’ 
associated with the teaching of Malthus, the law that population 
tended to outstrip the food resources of mankind, and that the 
distress which was so afflicting to the eye was nature’s way of 
protecting mankind from the danger of a general famine. 
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Enclosures increased the supply of food, and in this way, it was 
argued, the labourer gained. If he had an allotment of his own 
he would probably dawdle or amuse himself instead of working for 
the farmer, and he would himself be a loser as much as anybody 
else. The new farming, which turned the great mass of cottagers 
and peasants into a rural proletariate, was on this view a beneficent 
social change, bringing, besides its economical advantages, a 
positive improvement in the character and arrangements of society. 

But there was another view, taken by some contemporaries and 
by a few historians—the view that Arnold Toynbee has put in 
The Industrial Revolution: ‘‘ A third result of landlord supremacy 
‘‘was the manner in which the common fields system was broken 
‘‘up. Allusion has already been made to enclosures, and 
““ enclosures meant a break up of the old system of agriculture and 
‘redistribution of the land. This is a problem which involves 
‘* delicate questions of justice. In Prussia this change was effected 
‘* by impartial legislation: in England the work was done by the 
“strong at the expense of the weak. The change from common 
““to individual ownership, which was economically advantageous, 
‘“was carried out in an iniquitous manner, and thereby became 
‘““socially harmful.’’ Toynbee in this passage reflected the view 
that many competent judges took at the time. Cobbett, who knew 
more about country life than anybody else, and Arthur Young, 
whose general sympathies and outlook on life and politics differed 
from those of Cobbett as widely as possible, agreed in thinking 
that the cottagers had been treated unjustly in these transactions, 
and that the nation had suffered in consequence. Arthur Young 
made a passionate appeal to Parliament in 1801, presenting a 
scheme for the public purchase of land to set up half a million 
families with allotments and cottages, the fee simple of allotments 
and cottages to be vested in the several parishes. Cobbett made 
a proposal for helping the cottagers more than once. Eden, the 
author of the monumental work on The State of the Poor, 
published in 1797, moved on the same lines, urging that whenever 
an enclosure was made a certain quantity of land should be reserved 
for cottagers and labourers, to be vested in public authorities. 
What is even more striking, the Board of Agriculture drafted 
a Bill, which was introduced into the House of Commons, designed 
to secure the villages from the fate which overtook them when 
enclosures were carried out without regard to the rights and 
interests of the labourers. This Bill, which was prepared in 1796, 
provided that in every enclosure a portion of the waste should be 
set aside and vested in a corporate body for allotments for ever. 
The Committee of the House of Commons which examined this 
Bill struck out this important provision. If these proposals had 
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been adopted, the labourer would not have sunk into the position of 
a wage-earner and nothing more; he would have been a wage-earner 
with resources of his own, able to hold out for decent terms when 
taking work from a farmer. 

Unfortunately, these principles ran counter to the general 
prejudice of the time in favour of the abolition of the class of 
commoners, and the enclosures were carried out almost everywhere 
by methods that turned all the cottager class into labourers 
dependent entirely on wages. This revolution injured the 
labourers by putting them at the mercy of the farmer, and it injured 
them also by depriving them of certain sources of food (vegetables, 
milk, eggs), and putting them at the mercy of the shopkeeper. 
Hence they were hit severely by the rise in prices at the end of 
the century. The farmers were reluctant to raise their wages to 
meet this rise in prices. Consequently, a movement began in the 
Eastern Counties for a minimum wage. The labourers wanted 
this, and so did a number of the country gentlemen. Whitbread 
introduced two Bills into Parliament, but Pitt spoke strongly 
against them, and he carried the House with him. 

But something had to be done, for otherwise the labourers would 
starve. The policy adopted was the policy known as the Speen- 
hamland policy. The Berkshire magistrates met at Speenhamland, 
a suburb now of Newbury, in May, 1795, to discuss the situation, 
and they finally adopted a resolution setting up a scale for parish 
allowances, and recommending that every labourer’s wages should 
be brought up to that scale by allowances from the rates. The 
scale took account of the number in the family, and it was regulated 
by the price of provisions. When the gallon loaf of second flour, 
weighing 8lb. 11 0z., cost 1s., every poor and industrious man 
was to have for his own support 3s. a week, and for his wife and 
children 1s. 1od. per head. For every penny in the price of the 
gallon loaf over the shilling the man was to have another three- 
pence for himself and another penny per head for his wife and 
children. This system soon spread over the country, and the 
actual scale adopted by the Berkshire magistrates was copied by 
the magistrates in other counties. At this point the agricultural 
labourer entered on the darkest chapter in his history. His class 
became a pauper class, receiving as charity from the rates what 
was due to it as wages from the farmers. To raise wages was 
impossible, for the labour of the parish was available for the farmer 
on his own terms. The labourer became a sort of parish serf; 
in many parishes, under what is known as the Roundsman system, 
he was let out by the overseer to the several farmers in turn. In 
time, the Speenhamland scale was reduced, and the labourer was 
driven to poaching and stealing in order to keep body and soul 
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together. He had virtually none of the rights that we think of 
as the inheritance of Englishmen; he was at the mercy of the 
farmer, the gamekeeper, and the Justice of the Peace. When 
Members of Parliament said he was worse off than the slaves in 
the West Indies, the comparison was not felt to be wild or even 
unreasonable. 

There are many controversialists and historians who write on 
this subject as if the only hardship of the agricultural labourer at 
this period was the hardship of a class that has to suffer for the 
progress of the nation. It is suggested that the alternative to the 
state of things described with such terrible truthfulness by Crabbe 
was the preservation of the old system of common agriculture, 
with all its inconveniences and its great obstacles to improvement 
and advance. England, on this view, had to choose between 
starving and turning her labourers into paupers. This conclusion 
disregards the true nature of the economic struggle : the struggle of 
a class to maintain a standard of life under conditions that 
strengthened enormously all the forces that tended to depress and 
degrade it. If the ruling class had recognised that the quality of 
its peasant life was an important element in the strength and power 
of a society, it would have heeded the warnings of Cobbett, Young, 
Eden, and others, and seen that it was essential in carrying out 
a revolution to consider what was to happen to the mass of the 
people on the soil. It is not self-evident that if an industry becomes 
more prosperous and successful the mass of the people engaged in 
it must become miserable and hopeless. We have only to look 
at other countries which have passed out of the stage of common 
agriculture to see how false a view it is which supposes that the 
only choice for England was the choice between mediaeval 
agriculture and the kind of village life that resulted from the 
enclosures and the universal pauperism into which the labourers 
were plunged at the end of the eighteenth century. The fate of 
the peasant has been very different in France or, as Professor 
Ashley showed in his address to the Historical Congress two years 
ago, in Bavaria, Bohemia, or Mecklenburg. In those cases the 
ruling power was concerned for the preservation of the peasants, 
and the political power of the nobles was not great enough to 
control this transformation in the interests of an oligarchy. The 
case of Prussia is instructive. It was supposed formerly that the 
legislation associated with the names of Stein and Hardenberg 
protected the peasant, and Toynbee follows this view in the passage 
already quoted. But Professor Ashley shows that recent research 
has given a new colour to this legislation: the landlord class, 
though it was not able, as in England, to do exactly as it pleased, 
was strong enough to assert its own authority, and the terms on_ 
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which the peasants were enfranchised were onerous to the large 
holders and fatal to the small. Indeed, the cottiers and customary 
tenants suffered the fate of the cottagers in England. If we want 
to understand why this agrarian revolution turned the cottagers 
into landless labourers in England, we have only to see what class 
held the supreme power and what were its governing ideas. 

It is instructive to turn to a speech made in the House of 
Commons by the great factory reformer, Michael Sadler, in 1831. 
Sadler is chiefly known for his part in the crusade against the 
system of infant slavery in the mills, sharing the splendid laurels 
of John Fielden and Lord Shaftesbury; but in the course of his 
brief career in the House of Commons he made a most important 
speech on the condition of the agricultural labourers. Nobody 
will accuse Sadler of prejudice against the landlords, or believe 
that if this Evangelical Tory came to the same conclusion as 
Cobbett his judgment was coloured by Radical discontent. Sadler 
traced the degradation of the labourers to the extinction of small 
farming and the destruction of the class of commoners. He 
observed that cottagers and labourers were assured that they would 
all benefit under the régime, and in point of fact they had been 
ruined. And they had been ruined by measures that inflicted not 
the inevitable hardships of some public reform, but the wrongs 
and injustices due to class interest and class power. ‘‘I am not 
*“about to contend that enclosures should not have taken place; 
“on the contrary, I would have had them become universally 
*“ prevalent. One General Enclosure Act, as was often urged, 
** ought to have been passed for that purpose; then, as it was often 
‘said, the ancient and sacred rights of the poor labourers would 
‘‘have been secured, and just reservations made for them in 
‘‘mortmain, placed under the management of every parish—the 
‘‘only way of preserving their rights and privileges as a class. 
‘‘ But, alas, all such enclosures were made by the wealthy and 
‘‘interested parties, and their humbler rights, equally recognised 


‘‘by justice and sound policy, were totally disregarded.’’ He 
speaks of enclosures as having inflicted as a class ‘‘ the most 
‘‘irreparable injuries.’’ ‘‘ Enclosures might have been so 


‘*conducted as to have benefited all parties; but now, coupled with 
‘‘ other features of the system, they form a part of what Blackstone 
“ denominates a ‘ fatal rural policy,’ one which has completed the 
‘“‘ degradation and ruin of your agricultural poor. Formerly the 
‘‘industrious labourer had this means of advancement: to this 
‘‘remaining privilege, also, the ejected little farmer could 
‘resort, but at the same time and under the same system, that 
‘some village monopolist seized upon his fields, he drove him 
‘*also from the waste.”’ 
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The war with Napoleon gave a great stimulus to the enclosure 
movement and many people thought all considerations and quali- 
fications were irrelevant in the pressing necessity for increasing 
our food supply. We can see to-day the fatal consequences, 
for a century later we are still waiting for the emancipation of 
the agricultural labourer, and the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have both declared that he is so 
little free to bargain and defend himself that it has become 
urgently necessary to give him the protection given to the helpless 
home workers in sweated trades. Yet with this warning before 
us we are in danger of falling into precisely the same error: the 
error that is of choosing the line of least resistance without con- 
sidering what mischief we may not be doing. 

It is notorious that agriculture is a sweated industry, that the 
organisation of the labourers is beset by special obstacles, that 
the employers, almost without exception have refused to accept the 
modern and enlightened view of the advantages of trade unions. 
Even at this moment, when the war has composed or postponed 
so many quarrels in our social life, farmers are as obstinate as 
ever in refusing a concession to democratic ideas which almost 
all other classes of employers had to make before the war. These 
employers have now come to the Government and declared, and 
with truth, that there is a scarcity of labour. Clearly the first step 
to take in such a crisis is to see that wages are brought up to the 
proper level, and that the labourers’ unions are given a recognised 
place in the deliberations for supplementing the deficiency. 
Unhappily the Government have acted as if they shared the 
farmers’ prejudices against good wages and labour combination ; 
they have ignored all questions of wages and of trade unions; they 
have not stopped to ask how far an industry that treats its work- 
people as the farmers treat the labourers is responsible for this 
deficiency, they have replied, as Pitt was said by Michelet in a 
famous passage to have replied to another set of employers, 
‘*Take the children.’’ Not, be it noted, ‘‘ our children”? or 
“your children.”’ 

If the nation cannot do without child labour, why are the children 
of one class to be chosen for the sacrifice? The reasoning that 
justifies taking children from elementary schools, does not justify 
the exemption of children in the schools of the comfortable classes. 
The effect of this complete surrender can only be to increase still 
further the power of the farmers to exploit the labourer and his 
family at a time when.circumstances had put the labourer into 
a more favourable position and the farmer, on his side, is making 
large profits. Instead of raising the labourer’s wages to a decent 
level the farmer will take the labourer’s child into employment and 
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get both parent and child for the wages that are due to the man 
alone, and the history of the industrial classes in Lancashire will 
re-appear in its worst phases. The man will pay, the child will 
pay, and the nation will pay, because the policy of taking the 
children seems the policy of least resistance at the moment. In 
other industries the trade unionists have been powerful enough 
to prevent the necessities of the moment being made a pretext for 
the exploiting of labour, and in so doing they have done a great 
service to the nation. Why should we not treat this question as 
we have treated other industrial questions at this time, calling 
in the trade unions, compelling the employers to recognise them 
and act with them, and taking public responsibility for the condi- 
tions of this employment, fixing a decent wage, proper hours, and 
holidays for men and women, and, if we employ them, for children ? 
If this course is not followed, what conclusion is to be drawn except 
the conclusion that just because the agricultural labourers are 
weak, their rulers do not trouble to treat them with the considera- 
tion that is shown to those classes of workmen who are more 
powerful, and that the farmers are to receive a special indulgence 
just because they have been more obstinate and more successful 
than other employers in resisting those trade union principles to 
which the Government and their supporters profess so deep an 
attachment ? 


J. L. Hammonp. 


THE: CULTIVATION OF THE-EAND: 


No ae many lessons that the Great War is teaching 

England, none is perhaps more important than a careful 
consideration of land and problems connected with it. Under con- 
ditions of peace, most people either ignore or pass by Agriculture, 
because they find it dull and unprofitable. Even gardening has 
recently become more popular, although it is studied seriously only 
by a restricted number. The chief supporters of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society are amateurs and nurserymen, who beautify their 
gardens in preference to making them profitable. Thus 
the town-dweller, so long as he is comfortably housed and can 
obtain fresh vegetables, allows other questions of national interest 
to engross him more than rural subjects. To him the thought of 
the countryside brings with it an idea that it is a place where the 
rich have large houses for the entertainment of their friends, and 
where the best hunting and shooting can be had. It is looked upon 
‘“very much as a plaything,’’ a happy holiday resort for week-end 
relaxation, where those who are overdone with strenuous social 
activities, charities, or political business, seek fresh air and well- 
earned rest. 

The main attraction of the country to the Londoner lies in 
its solitude. He is accustomed to a stream of people, 
passing incessantly to and fro upon business bent, and 
therefore the wide, open Downs, where only one grey 
figure watches beside a flock of sheep, or deep-sunk country lanes, 
where joyful shouts of boys and girls returning from school alone 
disturb his train of thought, are welcome to him. What cares 
he about the rural exodus? He is fully aware that since the middle 
of the eighteenth century there has been an_ ever-increasing 
tendency for the depletion of the countryside, because strong, 
active young men, bred to join in rural industries, have slowly 
left to gain more comfortable houses in towns, or to seek a less 
monotonous existence in the Colonies. The townsman, therefore, 
goes upon his way rejoicing over fresh ideas that a 
broad stretch of sky and country can give. He loves waste 
land beside streams that wild duck haunt, the rough commons, too, 
where colour and scent from gorse revive his drooping spirits. 
What does it matter to him if properties are large and owned by 
a few rich men, and if well-trained labour is scarce? He is 
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happy in the sunshine and soft breeze which help him to forget 
smoke-begrimed houses. 

But in reality this question of the gradual disappearance of the 
labourer from the countryside is a most serious one. It should be 
understood that no allusion is here made to scarcity of labour 
caused by men having enlisted, which, during the war, leaves 
farms, market gardens, and private gardens with fewer ‘‘ hands”’ 
than usual. This is but temporary inconvenience, and, let us 
hope, may prove a boon, if it induces more thinking Englishmen 
and Englishwomen patriotically to study, now, at this moment, a 
few important land questions. 

An idea is prevalent that because we can easily obtain food sup- 
plies from other countries, we may allow our country people 
leisurely to do or leave undone farming, poultry-keeping, fruit- 
growing, and intensive vegetable culture. Food will reach us 
from over the sea, so why should we alter things and upset estab- 
lished habits? Yet, one would suppose that every nation wishes 
to develop, to its utmost capacity, that oldest industry, ‘‘ Agri- 
*“culture.’’? We know that it is the true source of wealth, the 
only absolutely necessary industry that exists. 

There is, however, another reason that should rouse us 
to activity, a more important one than independence of 
foreign food supplies. It is generally recognised that the 
young men of the countryside constitute the main body of a 
fighting race. How are new armies continually to be raised, if the 
health-giving country, with all its steadying, calming influences, 
so badly needed in this age of bombardment and aircraft, is 
depopulated? It would seem that some solution of our temporary 
as well as our more permanent difficulty in this respect can best 
be arrived at by studying the successes of other countries, and 
utilising what we learn from them in order to train the rising 
generation; for the boys and girls at present growing up are 
the ones who will form the England of future happy days, when 
the war is ended. These children require our every thought, and 
above all the country-bred boy and girl should have first considera- 
tion, for they, not town children, will be the backbone of the nation. 
Better housing, better food, and practical, sound education in all 
rural industries are what they require, and it is urgent that this im- 
provement be quickly made. 

In the neighbourhood of Pershore and other fruit-growing 
districts, we perceive signs of development, for colonies of growers 
are here grouped about the countryside. If more such groups 
could be formed adjacent to good markets, increasing benefits 
would accrue to all the neighbourhood. The good done in giving 
employment and reviving rural industry would be far in excess of 
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any objections that might be raised by those who dislike changes. 
The large landowner would barely perceive the loss of a few 
hundred acres given up to a colony, and there is no reason in sup- 
posing that small houses must necessarily disfigure the country. 
For market purposes, these colonies are best near a railway station, 
and if each house stands within its apple orchard or well-tended 
market garden, it cannot offend even the most critical eye. Rural life 
would thus receive fresh vigour through a constant interchange of 
ideas, because the workers, even if they belonged to different 
classes, would have the same interests at heart. The labourer 
would be employed for manual work, together with his family, so 
that boys and girls, and women, too, would become initiated in all 
the work of fruit-spraying, gathering, preserving. What the 
children earned would be a helpful addition towards paying the 
weekly food bill, and the diet of gruel and bread, with or without 
dripping, that we often hear of, would be supplemented by nourish- 
ment fit to develop a future soldier. 

If dulness and monotony were thus banished from country life, 
and villagers received from the colony a wage sufficient to 
clothe and feed their children, and if they lived in well-built, 
comfortable cottages, they would remain on the land, instead of 
seeking amusements or new experiences elsewhere. Even the 
large farmer, whose welcome of the newcomers would probably at 
first not be over-hearty, should eventually perceive good results. 
Indirectly he would be helped, for a better type of labourer, a man 
knowing his work, would be more easily obtained if the fear of un- 
employment on wet days were lessened, for nothing increases a 
man’s self-respect and good opinion of himself more than 
steady work. Even if better housing means higher wages, 
it is worth paying more if work is well done and, conse- 
quently, speedily accomplished. Thus, if we can determinedly 
put aside all idea of the possibility of a man bringing up 
fifteen children upon 15s. a week, which is, after all, a not 
uncommon tale, we shall increase the wealth of England in a two- 
fold way, through skill in cultivation and by well-grown, healthy 
men and women. Surely the achievement of this is worth the 
consideration of the ablest minds? 

The present seems an especially opportune time for bringing 
forward ideas about more intensive and profitable cultivation of 
land, because party politics are temporarily at rest. Then, too, 
the advent of many foreigners, especially Belgians, cannot fail 
to inspire us to emulate their methods. A further consideration, 
and one which I personally feel to be a strong one, is that 
many educated women now take an interest in farming, fruit- 
growing, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, and vegetable market 
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gardening. Not only do they follow intelligently what others have 
done in these departments, but many go through practical 
training with a view to settling upon the land in order to pursue 
their special hobby. 

Let us consider how Belgium, a small and not particularly 
fertile country, less than twice as large as Yorkshire, has been 
so successful in cultivating land. She is only one-eighth the 
size of Great Britain, but she has been able to feed her own 
people with home-grown fruit and vegetables, and also to export 
annually £480,000 worth more fruit and £230,000 worth more 
vegetables than she imports. When we remember, too, that most 
of her exports come to England, it should prove what our market 
gardeners could do for themselves if they chose. Between 1901 
and 1905 the United Kingdom imported on an average, vegetables 
to the value of £2,638,787 per annum more than she exported, and 
the thought of the acres of intensively cultivated gardens that such 
a sum represents should urge our growers to fresh efforts. Apart 
from the possibility of blockade, and the delay that might 
occur in the delivery of food supplies, it indicates a considerable 
degree of national inactivity that such additional wealth, to 
say nothing of the health-giving properties of the gardener’s 
profession, should be lightly passed by. Belgians who are 
at present in England assure us that they find it possible 
in their country to make a very good living indeed upon an acre 
of land and they become rich on two or three acres. How is this 
achieved? Can it be a better climate or greater soil fertility ? 
No; the produce grown by our small-holders and nurserymen 
in any of the southern counties of England compares favourably 
with that of foreign countries, so it is not alone sunshine or rich 
land that are essential. To a considerable degree it is due to that 
innate love of the land, or land hunger, so marked a characteristic 
of ‘‘ les braves Belges.’’ There are many things that are conducive 
to this feeling, but none perhaps more so than the possibility 
of the poorest working-man eventually attaining the ownership of 
land. 


‘¢ Labourer pour autrui, c’est un p’tit labourage; 
Faut labourer pour soi, c’est ¢a qui donne courage.’’ 


Another advantage that the Belgians have over us is that from 
earliest childhood boys and girls receive sound, practical education 
in rural industries. Consequently, ploughing, the care of animals, 
dairy work, milking, butter-making, poultry-keeping, marketing, 
become part of a child’s life, and any natural bent or talent 
for such a work is fostered. Even those who have no liking 
for country pursuits gain help towards success in other careers 
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by early initiation in healthy out-of-door work; they learn 
discipline and order, which are _useful in any profession. 
Another advantage, too, is that village girls learn as well as 
boys, and the Alsatian proverb shows that as much profit can 
be made by women as by men, for poultry-keeping and dairying 
are valuable additions to a small-holding. ‘‘ La fermiére peut 
‘‘ faire sortir de la ferme dans son tablier plus que le laboureur 
‘peut faire rentrer avec quatre chevaux.”’ 

In short, it will be seen that children in other countries are able 
to help their parents long before schooldays are past. Our 
English mothers often dread the holidays, because they are busy 
themselves with cooking and washing, so that having several 
idle boys at home is a hindrance. How often do I notice this when 
chubby, smiling boys come to my College of Gardening, sent by 
mothers who ‘‘ thought perhaps you could give us work.”’ 

How is this excellent rural education given? Chiefly by 
means of primary schools, where subjects which are likely 
to be useful to country people are adhered to, and those that 
are unsuited to their probable future station in life are ignored. 
Then evening classes are available for those children who have 
left primary school and are occupied all day on farms or in 
gardens. I understand that in Denmark the school hours are so 
arranged that they begin at 7 a.m. and cease at I p.m., thus enabling 
children to help their parents by working at home in the after- 
noon. Then, too, as they go to school only on alternate days, 
they really can be counted on for a considerable amount of farm 
work. It is such a good plan to give young people many interests, 
and if a love of work can be acquired early, it is the happiest 
part of life. Our English children do not, as a rule, possess this, 
but in all probability if they felt their holidays helped to build up 
what might at some future time be their own, they would know 
that work was happiness, and not drudgery. 

As the young people in Belgium grow up, there are travelling 
schools that they can attend; these remain for about three months 
at a time in one centre, and they teach agriculture, dairying, and 
domestic economy. Then, besides, there are official experts called 
Agronomes d’Etat, and over thirty of these are dispersed about 
the country. Each one has charge of a given district, and in it 
he promotes all farming interests, answers questions concerning 
diseases of crops or insect pests, and makes himself generally 
useful to growers. Four of these experts work in the office of the 
Minister of Agriculture; the rest collect all local information and 
report it to the central office. By this means the Government 
department ig kept in close touch with experimental work, and is 
fully informed of what occurs in each country district, and the village 
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people, on the other hand, feel that they have a good adviser in 
their midst, one who will give them disinterested, honest counsel 
upon rural matters that puzzle them. 

In Denmark there are open-air museums, where ancient 
farm implements, old buildings, and pictures of rural customs are 
preserved, they contain objects that have been found in the 
neighbourhood, and these help considerably to enlarge the 
ideas of country people, and to dispel monotony in their daily life. 
I believe, too, that in the waiting-rooms of small town railway 
Stations there are often very good engravings hung upon the walls, 
by order of the Government, ‘‘ to encourage a sound taste in art 
““amongst the people.’’ Perhaps if the cold, dull grey walls of 
our waiting-rooms had some of these pictures interspersed amongst 
the texts and Girls’ Friendly Society rules that are there, good 
taste might penetrate to many a small front parlour. There would 
be an end to gaudy poppyhead wall-papers, crochet antimacassars, 
and over-elaborate paper lamp-shades that offend the eye in those 
airless rooms, kept to be looked at during the week and sometimes 
used on Sunday. 

Thus we learn that to secure intelligent interest in rural 
things, to encourage love of country life in young people is 
the first important step. After that, it is comparatively easy, 
by means of the advice and example of officials, like the 
Agronomes d’Etat, to establish organised, co-operative methods, 
which many of our best farmers and our most successful market- 
gardeners still refuse to join in. For instance, a system of light 
railways would be attainable, an inestimable boon to workmen 
and their families, who could thus get to the neighbouring 
town for shopping or work. Produce could be conveyed at 
cheap rates and ‘‘returned empties,’ those easily lost and 
often most harassing packages, would reach their destination 
freely. Then, again, seeds, manures, requisites and tools are 
purchased through co-operation at a reduced cost to the 
individual; bought in large quantities and then split up and 
divided amongst small people, each individual benefits. 

At first sight it often seems to the farmer or market-gardener 
that co-operation obliges him to reveal his business secrets to a 
neighbour, who himself seizes some advantage but will offer 
nothing in return. It is only by educating young people 
and appointing experts to do so, that systematic organisa- 
tion becomes rightly understood; more especially is this the 
case in a free country like ours, where those in business have 
for long acted as single units without combination. When it 
is understood that farm machinery can be utilised by a group of 
farmers, that motor-trollies are purchasable by means of Societies 
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of Growers, and that thus a considerable amount of labour is saved, 
without undue expense to the individual, there will doubtless soon 
be an awakening, and improvement will ensue. I think that the 
most helpful society that we have at present in England is one 
which, although it receives a grant from the Board of Agriculture, 
is still insufficiently known. It requires the support, in every 
sense of the word, of all landowners and their estate agents. I 
allude to the Agricultural Organisation Society. If it were more 
generally utilised by men and women intent upon rural industries, 
a large network of co-operative societies would be formed by means 
of its advice and assistance. 

In Belgium land is very much split up, and three-quarters of 
those who farm have less than five acres each, and 95 per cent. 
have less than twenty-five acres. According to our English ideas, 
therefore, it can be said that there are really no large landowners 
in Belgium, for the two largest possess only 30,000 acres between 
them. In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, there are 
hundreds who own more than 20,000 acres each, and 
several who have over 200,000 acres each. The existence of so 
many small farms and holdings shows how much more intensively 
their people cultivate land than we do, for otherwise they 
could not gain sufficient profit from a few acres. Another 
surprising fact is that the land is usually let on annual tenancy 
or a nine years’ lease, a proof that a speedy return of profit has 
to be made. The law nierely states that the tenant must cultivate 
‘“en bon pére de famille,’’ but there is no compensation to a 
tenant who quits his farm. This very casual kind of land tenure 
is only possible where the landlords thoroughly understand farm- 
ing themselves, and a happy state of friendly relations exists be- 
tween them and their tenants. 

In Denmark there are many freeholders or State tenants who 
own land for their lives, if not for a longer term, and here again 
the farms and holdings are small compared to our English division 
of land. This seems to point to the fact that until some of our 
very large landowners reduce their properties, which can be done 
so that it does not injure shooting, many groups of intensively culti- 
vated holdings cannot be formed. If these farms, however small, 
were held upon long leases by educated men and women, well 
trained in up-to-date and scientific methods of cultivation, working 
together upon co-operative principles, our countryside would 
gain renewed vitality. By the aid of building societies, 
better cottages would be provided for the labourer, and 
the suggested improvements in rural education would enable his 
children to raise themselves to the ownership of land. 

It is often distressing to find that those in authority and with 
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| influence appear to be more concerned with expansion abroad in 
our Colonies than with lending encouragement to people 
settling on the land in England. Yet what a prospect for 

_ development there is in this island, where in some places the 
population is so densely crowded that health is injured, and in 

other districts there are stretches of uncultivated waste land, where 
a few dilapidated cottages alone show signs of life. 

In contemplating the present conditions it is stimulating to 
find that men like Sir Horace Plunkett and Sir Rider Haggard 
have by their example and writings endeavoured to bring about a 
much needed change. Although it is likely to be a long and slow 
struggle before any interest is generally felt in these subjects and 
marked reconstruction occurs, it is reassuring to feel that there are 
active and thinking men fighting for it. The object of this article 
is to bring forward a mere outline of what is needed, in the hope 
that ladies who have trained in rural industries may feel 
tempted to develop further such important work. Women have 
much influence, and when they use it for a good purpose it is 
astonishing what they can achieve. Should they be inspired at 
length to follow in the train of land reformers, we shall perhaps 
hear them appeal in the strain which Sir Rider Haggard 
uses. He says: ‘“‘I farm because I love the land, which both 
“‘thought and observation tell me is the bed-rock of everything, 
‘‘ wherein man is rooted, and out of which he draws all that makes 
‘‘him man, as surely as he does the corn and beef he eats.” 
Another remark of his that must often recur to mind is that 
one of the great objects of life is to advance the truth that “‘ the re- 
‘‘ tention of the people on the land should be the great and even the 
‘‘ main endeavour of the western nations.” 


W OLSELEY. 


THE INCONVENIENT BUDGET AND THE 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 


HESE are times when there is much frankness of speech, 
produced by the grim demands of the day. It was observed 
how on May 4th, Mr. Lloyd George, introducing the annual 
financial statement, in his first sentence spoke of an inconvenient 
Budget which he had to present. That was intelligible on general 
grounds, and was made more so later as he expatiated on the 
difficulties of the situation. That admitted, it should be added 
that it would be still more inconvenient if no such financial state- 
ment had been forthcoming. For even now, with only a skeleton 
estimate of expenditure for the Army and for the Navy for 1915-16, 
things are inconvenient, though excusable; and it is the function 
and the duty of the House of Commons, as the guardians of the 
people’s treasure, to see that well-tested checks on the administra- 
tion shall be regarded; in other words, that the pressure of war 
shall not make things inconvenient permanently by disregarding 
these checks, which would lead to a profusion, only too present 
a danger already. But apart from such issues, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
‘inconvenient ’’ Budget proved to be a statement of very great 
interest, while the importance cannot be exaggerated when we know 
that the problem of waging the war successfully was involved in it. 
Incomplete and provisional as the Budget was, it was important 
that the statement should not be passed over, and as given it was 
unquestionably of service in the circumstances of the day. 
However interesting the Budget statement, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer delivered it with great power, but with an 
evident sense of the magnitude of the demands made upon the 
country, in form it was confessedly somewhat inchoate and maimed, 
because the usual uncertainty of the future was now raised to a 
great height. From the first word it was evident that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, usually so sanguine and courageous, was 
courageous still, perhaps, but his sky was clouded and even 
lowering. The torso-like statement was the result. The House 
and the country were taken to the brink of the abyss, to the cliff-top 
of expenditure, and bidden to behold how wide the expanse of 
ocean. There was, perhaps, a momentary relief that no further 
additional taxation was announced, but on reflection it will be found 
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that the relief was only momentary, and in the reaction it is 
perceived that expenditure is practically out of hand. The warning 
was: Be ready for a campaign, at any rate costly, which may last 
six months only, but which may extend to twelve, and even to meet 
the far horizon. It was, perhaps, prudent thus to warn us of 
the great task in hand, but it may be permitted to us to believe that 
even Ministers see a possible termination of hostilities ere autumn 
gives place to another winter. Meantime, not only livés in large 
numbers are being given for truth, right, and country, but 
treasure is also being lavished on the campaign at the rate of more 
than £2.1 millions a day. Lavished truly, but without a doubt 
still of winning a certain victory. 

To an eager, apprehensive House, on May 4th a considerable 
number of figures were dealt out in more ways than one, on printed 
page and by the Minister in charge. 

The Expenditure for recent years appears thus :—: 


I912-3° 1913-4 1914-5 = 1914-5 1915-6 
May Nov. Est. 


i 4 4 4 4 & 
Millions 188.6 197-5 2O7RO tees 2,0, CSt nea L210 


560.4 actual 
The Revenue for these years was as follows :— 


1912-3 «1913-4 1914*5 1914-5 1915-6 
May Nov. Est. 


ie 4 & 4 4 
Millions 188.8 198.2 209.4 209.2 est. 270.3 est. 


226.7 actual *978.0 votes of credit 
With deficit 333.7 


That highly concentrated summary will tell its full tale to the 
practised eye. It is very desirable at the same time to enter upon 
some reminders of the steps, on both sides of the account, by which 
so lamentable a position has been reached. Most of us have been 
almost overwhelmed by events since the outbreak of war on 
August 4th, 1914, so that days of prosperity, years of elastic 
revenue (if rising expenditure) preceding that cataclysm have 
been forgotten almost already. If expenditure was rising, 
chiefly on account of an expanded Navy, and of some new 
social services, the revenue to meet it was raised successfully, and 
even easily, for commercial prosperity characterised many years 
before war came. That was true at the moment Germany !aunched 
her challenge to Europe, to battle or to submission—to both. Our 
domestic concerns caused us to doubt if the Government were not 


* See below for explanation. 
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going ona slippery slope of costly enterprise at a rapid rate, as 
presto! we were launched on ‘‘ an enterprise of pith and moment,’ 
the war, which in nine months brings us to consider an official 
estimate of expenditure, not of aa millions, as twelve months 
ago, but of over £1,132 millions for 1915-16—should the war 
continue so long. Mr. Lloyd George submitted an alternative 
estimate of expenditure should hostilities not continue for more 
than six months—viz., £786.6 millions, which might require votes 
of credit (less the £270.3 millions anticipated Revenue as above) 
of £638 millions. Already we see the National Debt soaring 
up threateningly. It was £651.2 millions ‘‘ dead weight’ in 
March, 1914-15: last March it had reached £1,108.8 millions, 
a figure comparable with the state of things our great- 
grandfathers found themselves in when Napoleon had been 
got to St. Helena and Longwood House, after fighting for twenty- 
two years (£1,141.75 millions). As Mr. Lloyd George said, we had 
paid off £107 millions since 1905-6, but in two months of this war 
that eflort of pride was overwhelmed in the new debts then creating 
and realising. Of recent years we have been devoting £24.5 
millions a year to the interest and sinking fund of the debt. Already 
(1915-16) the prospect is, if we apply £20.720 millions to the interest 
of old debt, we shall need £ 30.276 millions for interest and expenses 
of new debt created to wage this grim war. This is progress, rapid 
progress backward: and yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
right when he said the will of the country was one to wage war to 
victory, to lay lust of conquest in the dust, to bring peace not only 
to peoples great and rich, but to those also which are poor and small. 
The outbreak of war in August, 1914, found the House of Com- 
mons still discussing a Budget submitted in the month of May, 
which by that time had been modified, and nearly the whole of a 
scheme for reforming the grants-in-aid of local taxation had become 
jetsam and flotsam of the session. War gave the coup-de-grace 
to that part of the Budget which was re-modelled on November 
16th, and in its final stage was summarised* on December 21st 
from the Treasury. The Finance Act of July 31st left tea at 5d. 
per pound; it fixed the standard poundage for Income-tax at fifteen 
pence, but earned incomes were put on a graduated scale, od. to 
#1,000, 103d. to £1,500, 1s. to £2,000, and 1s. 2d. to £2,500, at 
which point and upwards the standard rate on all incomes becomes 
payable, and then the Super Tax, which was graduated also, viz., 
from £2,501 to £3,000, 5d.; to £4,000, 7d.; to £5,000, 9d.; to 
£6,000, 11d.; to £7,000, 1s. 1d.; to £8,000, 1s. 3d.; and above that 
sum Is. 4d. for every pound. Incomes from foreign property were 
made chargeable in full, whether received in this country or not, 
*Cd. 7747. 
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except when the owner is not domiciled in this country. Some 
minor relief was granted in cases, of which may be mentioned un- 
earned incomes not exceeding £500, which now pay 1s. to £300 
and ts. 2d. to £500, and the extension of relief on assessment in 
respect of children under 16 to £20 instead of the former £10. The 
Death Duties, too, were graduated more severely, and made so that 
Estate Duty is payable at 1 per cent. to £500, and the scale rises 
by 1 per cent. steadily to 20 per cent. at £1,000,000 and above. 
The relief given to settled property was abolished also; but, 
instead, relief is granted to cases where ‘‘ quick succession ’’ to 
estates occurs. The amount for the service of the National Debt 
was reduced from £24.5 to £23.5 millions. Then, in November, 
came the Second Finance Act of 1914, which raised the Tea Duty 
to 8d., raised the Beer Duty by 15s. 3d. to March gist, 1916; by 
16s. 3d. to March, 1917; and by 17s. 3d. a barrel after March of 
that year. This makes, with the 7s. gd. a barrel charged pre- 
viously on British Beer, 23s., 24s., and 25s. a barrel respectively. 
Imported and fancy beers will be charged in proportion, and the 
standard gravity is left at 10.55 degrees, 17s. 3d. being regarded 
as the standard additional duty. Income-tax was doubled; but as 
only four months of the fiscal year remained until April, 1915, 
should arrive, only one-third of an increase was charged. Two 
and sixpence is therefore regarded now as the rate of Income-tax 
for the purposes of Collection of Taxes Act: collection on the 
resolution of the House only until the Finance Act shall be 
passed. Provision was made for relief in cases where an 
income is diminished by the war. The Sinking Fund was 
suspended altogether—viz., that portion of the annual charge 
for Debt not required for the fixed charges. Another Act, 
““Government War Obligations,’’ 1914, passed at this time, 
should not be overlooked; for it enables the Government to 
guarantee the Bank of England in respect of bills and loans, 
guarantees bills of traders whose accounts abroad are irrecover- 
able, guarantees contracts of insurance against war, and any Loans 
to Allies or British possessions, and any maintenance or assistance 
given to the food supply, trade, industry, business, or communica- 
tions with the United Kingdom or other country, as also to distress 
in this kingdom. All this, enacted in the autumn of 1914, should 
be regarded as the basis of the Budget Statement of May 4th last. 
In the course of that statement Mr. Lloyd George reviewed the 
result of these changes to March gist, 1915. The Revenue was 
estimated in November to produce £209.2 millions; it brought in 
4226.7 by the end of March. Customs and Excise had been esti- 
mated at £73.9; they produced £80.975 millions; and this was due 
to great clearances, chiefly of whisky, before this date. The 
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other outstanding feature wassthe Income and the Super-Income 
Tax yield, estimated at £61.48; it brought in *£69.399 millions. 
Among the non-tax revenues, the miscellaneous class yielded no 
less than £5.9, whereas in 1913-14 it reached only about 423 
millions; and the increase was due principally to the very large 
demand for silver coin caused by the war. Even in view of the 

rapidly increasing demands of the war such a response from the 

taxpayer as this was a cordial to the Treasury: the country was 

backing the Administration in waging the war, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer reveals the fact that 26,000 paid super-tax, some 

of whom expressed their readiness to do so, and paid up gallantly. 

Nor can any close observer of our public finance overlook the fact 

that the result, during war, was secured without inventing a 

new tax. The City Editor of the Times, indeed, points out that of 

the £232 millions now to be raised (1915-16) by taxation, 64.6 and 

35-4 per cent. will be by means of direct and indirect imposts 

respectively. That result is obtained by placing even the drink 

licences among direct imposts: a better classification would 

bring the proportions to about 61 and 39 per cent. A reference to 

this reminds me that in the same notes the Land Value Duties, 

which brought £412,000 last year, and are now estimated to bring 

4 350,000 during war, had cost ‘‘ millions to collect,”’ the wonderful 

result being obtained by regarding the cost of the valuation of land 

under the Act of 190g-10 as for the purposes of these Land Value 

Duties only—a ridiculous effort of polemics which should be placed 

in a dishonoured grave. 

For the moment criticism of expenditure is hushed, the great 
appropriations to the Army and Navy, of which so much was heard 
before August, 1914, have been merged and submerged in the 
requirements for war purposes. In addition to the £168 millions 
spent on the estimates for 1914-15, at the outset of war, on August 
6th, a Vote of Credit was taken for £100 millions; on November 
15th another for £225 millions; and on March rst, 1915, another 
supplementary vote was granted for £37 millions, so that in that 
fiscal year £367 millions were at the disposal of the Government, 
in addition to the Revenue secured, amounting to £226.694 
millions. The £367 millions represented the addition to ex- 
penditure for seven months, above the level for peace times provided 
for in the Budget of May, 1914. On March 1st, 1Q15, also, it may 
be added, a Vote of Credit for expenditure which might be incurred 
in 1915-16 was taken, amounting to £250 millions—only too plainly 
a temporary provision—for about 120 days of war charges. So 
far, the only loan issued to meet this expenditure has been the 
4350 millions, which is repayable in 1925-8, and was issued at 95 


*Income and Super-Tax for 1915-16 is estimated at £103 millions. 
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for a 34 per cent. stock. The whole world knows how readily it Soe 
taken up; and though ten months of strenuous war time has sped, 
and expenditure has been vast, as I write the price of the loan is 
about 94 to 941-16. The Treasury seems to be able to get what 
money it needs easily by Bills, of which on May 8th there were 
4154,174,000 in circulation. For the current year, 1915-16, only 
the £59.018 millions required for the Civil Services (apart 
from the Revenue services) is criticised adversely. It is over 
42 millions more than the year which closed with March required, 
and the explanation offered is that many departments are aiding in 
carrying on the war. Quite £21.772 millions of the total are required 
for Old Age Pensions (413 millions), and for Labour Exchanges 
and Insurance (48.6 millions). If from the £37.246 which remains, 
the grants to education are deducted, the cost of the departments 
looks much less formidable, about the odd 417 millions. But these 
things are a matter of comparison, and in 1goo-1 the ‘‘ Civil 
“* Services ’’ (without Old Age Pensions, Labour Exchanges, or 
Insurance, of course) cost £23.5 millions, or without education 
about £11 millions. The most serious aspect of the expenditure 
is the inability to estimate for the Army and the Navy, with the 
consequence that the Budget statement reckons the Vote of Credit 
of March ist for £250 millions, and a further prospective series of 
such votes, amounting to £728 millions (assuming a campaign for 
twelve months from April last) as a guide, the only guide to current 
spending. That, it will be seen, contemplates a growing costliness 
as the campaign goes forward. The cost now, so Mr. Lloyd George 
said, is about £2.1 millions a day: this £978 millions is equal to 
about £2.65 millionsa day. At the same time we have to remember 
the, say, £26 millions a year of interest already added on account 
of the debt. More significant still, the £1,132.65 millions 
demanded or estimated as the total for a year of war, 1915-16, is 
about one-half of the estimated National Income, which is taken at 
42,400 millions. 

In reviewing the financial position to date, the issue of Currency 
Notes for 20s. and 10s. each cannot be overlooked, for that issue is 
an effort to tide over the war, and a currency might be confused with 
the fiscal measures of the Budget. Perhaps the best of the studies on 
these Currency Notes issued yet is by an independent authority, 
viz., Professor Patterson, of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
He notices the working of these Notes to February roth last, when 
there were outstanding some £36.1 millions. By April 7th the 
outstanding amount was £41.26 millions. Professor Patterson’s 
conclusion was: ‘‘ England has issued Government notes in return 
** for a lien on bank assets, but has been gradually changing them 
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‘‘into simple Government promises protected by a gradually 
‘increasing gold reserve, which is now over 55 per cent. of the 
“notes, but less than 4o per cent. of the total liabilities that have 
‘been created. Such a procedure is dangerous. If England does 
‘“not solve the problem satisfactorily, her experience will add 
‘‘another to the numerous warnings of history against such a 
‘* practice.’ But it should be added that on April 14th the gold and 
bullion alone deposited against the £43.52 millions of notes was 
£28.5 millions, or over 65.5 per cent. of the amount outstanding. 
In addition there were Government securities and the balance at 
the bank. It is of little use regarding total issues to date: the crux 
is between the amount outstanding and the gold and securities at 
the bank to balance that. It will be seen that since February, when 
Professor Patterson wrote, this position has improved considerably. 

The House of Commons held its breath on May 4th, expecting 
that the Budget statement would conclude with a demand for 
new taxation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer sat down 
without suggesting any taxation immediately. The taxes remain, 
then, as they were fixed on November 17th, 1914, Income-tax being 
charged at 2s. 6d. in the £ (and 2s. 8d. super-tax on incomes, say, 
of £10,000 and upwards). That is so, though Mr. Lloyd George 
endeavoured to get the House, by a speech on April goth, to accept 
surtaxes on spirits, beer, and wine, which have been withdrawn 
now. It was proposed to add surtaxes making the 14s. gd. a gallon 
on whisky and other spirits 29s. 6d.; to add to the beer duty (even 
to the 15s. 3d. to 17s. 3d. added in November) a series of charges 
graduated according to the specific gravity of the wort (1,043 to 49 
degrees—1,049 to 53 degrees, and upwards), and the amount of 
proof spirit; and virtually to quadruple the wine duties, with extras 
on sparkling wine in bottle. As I write on May 13th, the agitation 
consequent on these proposals, made with a view to promote the 
supply of munitions of war, has not quite spent itself, an agitation 
which will be remembered with shame when the annals of this war 
shall be placed in order, and marshalled with truth. The cause 
of the opposition is not so much the taxation alone, as that 
those engaged in the supply and sale of alcoholic liquor 
regard their business as of ordinary, whereas it is, obviously, of an 
extraordinary character. The Government has fallen back on the 
powers taken in the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) Act, which 
empowers a large and important control of the drink traffic in 
proclaimed districts: and on a regulation of the supply also, by 
which spirits shall not be sold which are under three years old. 
Even to obtain this last concession it is proposed to grant 


compensation to those who supply, or have supplied, crude 
whiskies heretofore. 
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The discussions on drink, taxation, and munitions of war— 
questions of much present moment it is admitted—have tended 
to obscure the great issues opened out before the country by 
the presentation of these huge estimates of expenditure on war 
for 1915-16. That cross-current was strengthened in effect by 
the absence of new taxation to meet the foreseen and increasing 
expenditure. But the House and country are awaking to the 
problem to be solved in this great matter. It is the same 
problem which faces us ever in such situations—viz., shall 
we proceed by tax, by loan, or in both ways? If by tax in 
part, to what extent? And here we get into the meaning of the 
long disquisition which the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the 
House instead of proposals for taxes on May 4th. He mobilised, 
so to say, the obligations and the resources of the Kingdom before 
the House. There were suggestions, indeed, of the direction 
in which taxation should go, of the necessity of personal and 
national economy in order to accommodate savings greater than 
the £400 millions a year now deemed to be made. Figures 
such as these, and again those giving National Income at 
42,400 millions, are interesting, though necessarily of uncertain 
character; but taxation is of an obligatory character, and 
therefore must become concrete, and have regard to the 
individual rather than the population. The discussion in ways 
and means on May i2th, when the Budget resolutions were 
taken, was interesting if only for the contributions by Mr. Snowden, 
Sir Thos. Whittaker, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
we got no further information respecting the steps to be taken to 
meet the bill of £1,132 millions—£270 millions revenue provided 
for (or for six months the £786—270 millions). Compliments 
were passed between front benches, purpose and resolution touching 
war reaffirmed, but the word was not spoken. The allocution on 
Savings was repeated, nor was it without need and justification. 
May I suggest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that there will 
be much less of the economy he would promote until he force some 
by his taxes to economise. Only the application of the tax-gatherer 
will bring to very many a due sense of war’s burden and meaning. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the National Income at 
‘42,400 millions. Sir Thomas Whittaker estimated the yield of a 
24 per cent. charge on capital at about £250 millions. That would 
suggest £10,000 millions as the National Capital, or about 
4.166 of the income! Sir Thomas Whittaker, no doubt, made 
allowances necessary in assessing on such an income, or on 
capital; still, either of the estimates seems to be questionable. 
But, from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point of view, 
a scheme which would promise a substantial portion of the sum to 
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be spent this year on war woild commend itself rather than the 
somewhat ‘‘ viewy ’”? suggestions of Mr. Snowden. In adjusting 
the Income-tax, however, opportunity should be found to remedy 
such a thing as the cessation of graduation at £8,000, as is the case 
under the Finance Act, 1914. There is no reason why a higher 
rate than 1s. 3d. should not be imposed, or the 1s. 4d. super-tax, 
in cases where incomes are over £10,000 a year. That, however, 
would be an adjustment only, and not a measure adequate to 
finance so stupendous a war expense. 

In the speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on this, his 
‘‘inconvenient’’ Budget, as on some former occasions, when 
facing ertswhile opponents, he harps on the necessity of making 
all classes pay their share. I could wish he would set his advisers 
to calculate what is the share of the labourer at 20s. a week or 
less, and inquire, also, into the quotas of sacrifice at various ranges 
of income under ordinary conditions. He will know from his 
study of Pitt’s Finance how at all times in the past war has been 
made the occasion of fiscal injustice. So far, he has justified the 
principles of the Budgets of 1909 and 1910. Those Budgets have 
secured revenue the bounteousness of which is obscured to-day 
only by the dark shadows of war. The pressure which will be 
brought upon him, which is brought to bear upon him now, while 
the polemics of public life are supposed to be buried, should not be 
allowed to deflect him from the path of progress in taxation and 
finance. Gladstone’s method of finding revenue by abolishing 
duties should be remembered; and the poor man will never escape 
a heavy burden. Now, facing the huge liability of war-time, is 
the day for courage; it is also a day fateful for years to come in 
the court of justice. The country is waiting for the word. It 
would know what is to be borne. To be kept on the tenter-hooks 
of apprehension might make this Budget more ‘‘ inconvenient ’” 
still. The flood of willingness is now high, and the Treasury’s. 
fortune, the country’s weal, can be brought to shore upon the 
crest. 


W. M. J. Wituiams. 


N.B.—As this goes to press, the House of Commons has formally 
withdrawn the surtaxes on spirits which were proposed on April 30th, and 
in connection with the Act to place raw spirits in bond for three years 
before it is issued for home consumption, proceeded to impose (in addition 
to present duties, say, 14s. 9d. per gallon) a 1s. per gallon on spirits which 
have been warehoused for two years, and rs. 6d. a gallon when spirits 
have been warehoused for a lesser period, when they are permitted to be 
delivered without having been bonded for the full three years. This. 
additional charge will apply both to Home and Foreign spirits, and has 
been legalised from May 18th, and collection may be made under 
the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1913. 


W. M. J. W. 


THE WAR—AND AFTER. 


HIS subject offers ample food for reflection. One characteristic 
of war is that it focusses all our thoughts on the present, 
and this present war, through the extraordinary proportions it has 
assumed and the vital interests it brings into action, compels us 
to postpone all considerations to which it does not apply directly. 
When a house is burning, do we think of the plan on which it 
is to be rebuilt? Assuredly this is a tragic hour, and we shall 
have to call upon our utmost resources if we are to rescue our 
country from an enemy who glories in imitating the Hun. Make 
no mistake, this war is no mere episode in our history; our very 
existence is at stake. Whatever does not contribute to the 
furthering of the task in hand is either useless or harmful. 

Does this mean that we must refuse to think of the future? 
Far from war implying forgetfulness of this in favour 
of the present, it regards the future as its essential object. 
Had we thought only of self, we should have found it simpler and 
more practical to bow to circumstances. After all, a present free 
from war and revolution, once you make up your mind to get 
accustomed to it, becomes tolerable. But we knew that the trend 
of events threatened our descendants with a state of decadence and 
slavery, and so we flung in our lot with them, preferring to 
suffer that they may be free, to die that they may live. The 
characteristic of this war is that it sacrifices the present to the 
future. Nor do we neglect the present in thinking of a future 
whereof that present is to be the preparation. We are not 
following a blind instinct. We are a thinking, reasoning nation, 
and our soldiers need to know why they are fighting. Now, what 
stronger motive can we conceive than the desire to safeguard the 
liberty and dignity of our children? Homer says that the desire 
for our offspring to excel us is a characteristic of paternal love. To 
work for the greatness of posterity is the one task most calculated 
to develop within us that moral force whence material power 
obtains an inexhaustible supply. 

Life after the war should not be interpreted as the life we shall 
live when the war comes to an end. Probably it will last long, 
for we are determined that it shall create a permanent state of 
things in conformity with justice and with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the peoples involved. Its duration must be subordinated 
to the result aimed at. Consequently, to bring about a favourable 
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issue we must not regard our present trials as intolerable, but rather 
must adapt our lives thereto, for as long as the authorities require. 


G 


The life of to-morrow, then, is the life of to-day prolonged 
indefinitely and made as normal as possible, so that we may 
maintain the supply of force on which our army has to draw. To 
live to-day is the only means whereby we can live to-morrow. 
Thus, instead of regarding war and life as contradictory, we must 
endeavour to draw out from war itself everything conducive to the 
maintenance and amelioration of life. Now, the services that war 
can render us, if we but use them intelligently, are many and 
great. War is destruction. Our enemies massacre and burn, 
plunder and ruin in barbarous fashion. So many human lives 
mown down, so much wealth destroyed, fill us with stupor and 
a sense of incurable sorrow. Still, all these sacrifices may, in 
certain directions, directly contribute to a better state of things. 
Not all that exists is alike worthy to persist: our towns and 
villages contain many unhealthy dwellings, which we cannot 
make up our minds to demolish; we hesitate before the difficulties 
and expense. Now, the war has brought us up against an 
accomplished fact, it compels us to reason not a potentia ad actum 
but ab actu ad posse; it teaches us power through necessity, instead 
of folding our arms and thinking we can do nothing. Insanitary 
constructions will be replaced by others that conform to the laws 
of hygiene, to everyday tastes, habits, and needs. Many defective 
conditions will thus be improved, because reconstruction will at 
last have a free hand. 

And not only will some particular element in life thus be 
renewed to some purpose, our very life itself will be reborn. By 
a kind of natural rhythm, death gives birth to life. After 1870, 
France threw off sturdy shoots in every direction. How mighty 
will be her growth after this awful trial! Then will come a 
spontaneous solution of the problem of the birth-rate, before which 
science and social and legislative action have proved powerless. 
In the last analysis, egoism is at the root of a low birth-rate. With 
confidence in the future and a far-reaching perspective, arises the 
desire to survive in one’s family, to become honoured in one’s 
descendants. Life, which, according to Nature, tends to perpetuate 
itself, is, in man, checked by fear of or favoured by desire for this 
very perpetuity. In this world of ours, subject to the law of 
decay and old age, there is but one way to restore that youthful 
spirit which pre-eminently constitutes a joyous fruitful life, and 
that is to die and be reborn. 
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II. 


In directing ourselves along this new phase of existence, war 
affords valuable information. It is not simply the struggle of one 
force against another, it brings into play every faculty that man 
possesses, instilling habits that will influence his whole life. First, 
we have physical habits: sobriety and endurance, capacity for 
great effort, resistance to fatigue and suffering. Measures hostile to 
the indifference of the immediate past are now willingly accepted, 
viz., the proscription of absinthe. Thus disappear many 
imaginary needs, regarded as necessities imposed by Nature or by 
civilisation, and which are so many chains and a source of weak- 
ness. Still, though lacking these superfluities, we have no sense 
of privation, rather do we feel that we are better able to use our 
powers more effectively. War enables us rightly to appreciate 
physical qualities. Juvenal’s famous line: Mens sana in corpore 
sano has often been quoted, and its meaning exaggerated. Now, 
exaggeration is self-betrayal. This was thought to mean: a 
healthy body makes a healthy mind. Juvenal, however, does not 
so far abjure Hellenic spiritualism. The context shows us that 
man ought to desire to combine health of mind with health of body. 
Assuredly the body possesses a dignity and beauty of its own, 
which per se have their own value, as have the qualities of the 
soul. This value war teaches us to recognise, thus giving us an 
education superior to that afforded by sport of any kind. War 
enables us to distinguish between useful qualities and an aimless 
virtuosity. It gives us a keen sense of the intrinsic value of a 
healthy vigorous body, the free unfoldment of Nature’s work. 
Future generations, instead of listening to lectures on the virtue of 
physical exercise, will practise it in their daily occupations. 

Not only is war a physical, it is also an intellectual education. 
The danger that threatens intelligence is that it takes itself as an 
end, allows itself to be led astray by the evidence of its conceptions 
or the elegance of its reasonings, thus confusing its own ideas with 
the reality of things. The intelligence which feels responsible 
only to itself constantly risks falling into either dogmatism or 
dilettantism. But in war this dual danger is eliminated ; every con- 
ception is an action, every action is at once confronted with reality. 
Here, a false conception or sophistical reasoning spells disaster ; 
we are forced to think in terms of deeds, to entertain only such 
ideas and reasonings as are also tangible realities. 

The discipline that war imposes on thought is as precise as it 
is imperious. An error, however trifling, may have fatal conse- 
quences, and incomplete information is, in itself, erroneous. In 
war, as in mathematics, we must have all the data of the problem, 
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would we be in a position to avoid dire catastrophe. Neither 
keenness of intellect nor decision of will can make up for lack of 
information. And just as we must control the whole of the facts 
relating to the matter in hand, so we must interpret them with 
discernment. Purely mechanical reasoning is insufficient, we 
must put ourselves in the place of the enemy. This involves a 
combination of reasoning and intuition; war thus acting asa 
formative influence, keeping the mind in perpetual contact with 
facts and accustoming it to work by a close association of informa- 
tion, reasoning, and intuition. Instead of war being action 
substituted for thought, it is largely thought itself which acquires 
all its value from being united to action. 

In a word war is evidently a moral education. From the 
outset it teaches us to practice tolerance of the opinions of others. 
How abstract and superficial appear the divisions, political, 
religious and social, which once we regarded as inevitable! 
Differences concern rather words than things, for now we are all 
aware that we are united, that we think and feel the same 
regarding the primary conditions of our honour and even of our 
existence. Whocould persuade that they belong to different camps 
these soldiers who fall into each others’ arms after a battle, 
conscious that the common trial has united them for ever? In 
times of patriotic anxiety it is unnecessary to teach men of good 
will to tolerate each other. War not only frees our souls from the 
selfish passions that divide them, it teaches us positive virtues: 
decision and intrepidity, the sacrifice of life for honour and 
country. The present war inculcates in us those virtues that 
accord with the temperament of our race. It calis for patience, 
and a people supposed to be incapable of prolonged trials becomes 
calm and determined, and will continue so, as long as necessity 
demands. We were considered incapable of devotion in an obscure 
cause, and yet our soldiers gladly forego brilliant exploits which 
might shed a halo of renown over certain individuals. Both 
soldiers and officers feel sufficiently rewarded when their 
anonymous collaboration in some general action proves successful. 

Germany has, indeed, shown incomparable powers of organisa- 
tion. This, however, is wholly imposed from without, being the 
result of absolute authority which brings together members with 
no inner affinity whatsoever; man being reduced to the condition 
of a machine. From our point of view, a truly human union has 
its principle in sympathy and the intimate understanding of soul 
by soul. The officer commands, and in his voice there is as much 
affection as energy; his authority implies devotion to men and 
country alike. The men, in obeying, espouse the very thought of 
the officer, for they know that he is devoted to their interests. 
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Beneath hierarchical inequality exists moral equality. If an officer 
falls, his ardour and determination continue to inspire his men. 
All these virtues, physical, intellectual, and moral, are essentially 
human, and it is our business to keep them alive. When Pascal 
said: “‘a man’s virtue should not be measured by his efforts but 
“by his ordinary life,’’? he meant that it is easier for a man to 
make superhuman efforts occasionally than to continue in the 


higher state where these efforts of his have placed him. ‘‘ To 
““ maintain oneself above one’s nature,’’? concluded Pascal, ‘‘ the 
“intervention of grace is needed.’’ We shall cultivate within 


ourselves this grace or moral energy, without which our present 
acquisitions might well be transitory. Nothing great endures of 
itself, and the maintenance of power, faith, and love implies 
incessant creation deep within our own souls. 


Ill. 


Independently of the habits it develops, war supplies us with 
many a lesson worth meditating upon. First, this war admonishes 
us never to lull ourselves with a sense of idle security. Though our 
intentions might be irreproachable, and nations set up international 
justice, yet there are States that admit of no other right than that 
of the stronger, directing their whole activity to the acquisition of 
a force superior to that of the rest of the world. These States regard 
a convention they have signed as void, if they feel strong enough 
to violate it with impunity. There are States that regard peace 
as a means of organising future war on the very territory of those 
they intend to plunder; in the name of their superior culture 
claiming the right to organise the world after their good pleasure, 
i.e., of exploiting and enslaving it. Since these maxims have been 
professed and practised concurrently with the widest expansion 
of science and civilisation, it has become impossible, in inter- 
national politics, to rely on one’s own good right, on the rights 
of peoples or on conventions. And as war nowadays demands 
lengthy preparation, its reconciliation with life—the characteristic 
of our present condition—will have to continue when the war comes 
to an end. An enemy who believes in nothing but force will 
check his ambitious ideas only when confronted with a force that 
commands his respect and awe. 

Secondly, the defence of the country can no longer be regarded 
as a special function devolving solely on special organs of the 
nation. Our utmost strength is needed to resist an enemy who 
has done everything possible to crush us. Not only should every 
healthy man be enrolled in the army, but the entire nation, ‘more 
or less immediately, should support military activity. 

Thirdly, it has become impossible for any Power, great or small, 
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to confine itself to its own inner life and neglect external politics. 
The solidarity of nations is such that whatever affects one affects 
all the rest. If we are determined to continue living in accordance 
with our own traditions and genius, we must be wide awake to 
present events. Dumont-Wilden, a Belgian writer, recently said 
that Alsace-Lorraine was the ‘‘ neuralgic spot’’ of Europe. It 
must be confessed that the question between the Allies on the one 
hand and the Germans and Austrians on the other, is a vital one. 
We now have to decide whether the whole world is to become 
the prey of that one which, believing itself the strongest, refuses 
the rest all right of existence, or whether every nation, great or 
small, possessed of its own individuality, has the right to live, 
whilst respecting the freedom of the rest. Thus it has become 
more certain than ever that, if we are to keep our place in the 
world, we must know what is hourly taking place, and consider all 
the aspects of our national life as they concern other nations. 


IV. 


To sum up, war everywhere calls forth in the nation a new 
outburst of life. It directs our activities along important channels, 
it inculeates habits and teaches lessons which have not only a 
military but largely a human import. 

Must this war, then, change the whole course of our national 
life? War, however profound its influence, cannot transform our 
nature, and it is in order to remain French that we are fighting. 
From our national soul we obtain strength to adapt ourselves to 
present circumstances, consequently we shall continue to regard 
our national ideal asa supreme law. And now that we can compare 
this, in actual practice with the German ideal, we better under- 
stand its meaning and value. Germany has been a country 
enamoured of poetry and music, of metaphysics, of the infinite and 
the ideal. No doubt these tendencies might have been maintained 
amid the material transformations which modern times are 
effecting. The German genius, however, has departed so far from 
its ideal as to seem to abjure it altogether. German idealism 
found no satisfaction in any of the objects offered us by the world 
of sense. Goethe, long a fervent admirer of Greece, wrote in his 
old age :— 

‘“ Und mich ergreift ein langst entwohntes Sehnen 
Nach jenem stillen, ernsten Geisterreich.”’ 
‘“ Now there comes over me a long-forgotten yearning after yon 
‘“calm, grave spirit-world.’” The mental state that characterises 
this idealism is communicated by a word impossible to translate : 
Sehnsucht. The Sehnsucht of German poets and philosophers is 
an ever unassuaged desire, a yearning after something infinite, 
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ineffable, all-embracing and absolute, which no definite form of 
existence can ever realise. 

Now, strange to say, the German mind has come to persuade 
itself that it is this infinite absolute spirit made real, and with 
the self-appointed task of taking possession of this world of ours. 
“The Word of God became flesh and dwelt amongst us.’? This 
was nothing but a prediction of the réle the German people was 
some day to assume. How did this revolution come about? It 
would seem as though the idea of the biblical Jehovah, Who 
manifested His protection by the power He conferred on His elect, 
played an important part therein. Germany conquered Napoleon, 
Austria, France ; consequently, the ancient God of the Hebrews is at 
the service of the Germans who, in their songs, call Him by the 
familiar name: der alte, der deutsche Gott. 

A second sign of Germany’s mission is her scientific superiority 
over all other nations. Those who know Germany and _ her 
Universities will never think of demanding proof of this, when 
confronted with the assertions of German scientists. But a like 
privilege cannot be accorded to other nations, for their science is 
uncertain, and their assertions valuable only in so far as they are 
based on proofs accepted by German science. 

Germany claims to have been called upon to realise the Kingdom 
of God upon earth; hence Germany, as representing God, must 
do His will, which consists in subjugating the world and then 
organising it according to German principles. Germany is now 
carrying through the former of these tasks and is about to under- 
take the latter. And as the divine essence of Germany consists in 
her absolute power and science, it is solely from this source that she 
will obtain the principles which control her mode of waging war 
and of organising the world. Over against this apotheosis of 
Germanism, our country has jealously maintained the classic ideal 
to which it has long been attached. France has simply before her 
eyes the idea of humanity and her first task is nobly to conceive this 
idea so familiar to all men and then to realise it ever more deeply 
in the many departments of life. In such an idea of humanity, 
classic thought assigns an essential réle to an element which 
German thought has almost always regarded as secondary: and 
that is feeling. Classic thought does not set feeling on a pedestal 
as Rousseau did; all the same, it does not content itself with a 
purely geometrical or metaphysical reason as do the German 
philosophers. It is well-known that Pascal distinguishes between 
the geometrical and the intuitive mind. We may say that, 
according to classic thought, the geometrical mind is never 
sufficient, not even in geometry, but that the union of the geome- 
trical mind with the intuitive is requisite in all investigations that 
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tend to transcend the sphere of abstractions and keep a firm hold 
on reality. 

Hence we have the cult not only of science but also of intelli- 
gence, of judgment and good sense, of tact and the sense of 
measure. Nor should power, any more than science, in accordance 
with the classic conception of the human ideal, be isolated from 
feeling. It ought to become ever more humane and mild, more 
imbued with the moral elements of equity and generosity. Greek 
civilisation is but a constant endeavour to subject force to grace, 
to replace constraint by persuasion. Bismarck said that feeling is 
to calculation and force what seeds are to corn; and that, like 
weeds, it ought to be rooted up. We think, on the contrary, that 
feeling, when judiciously cultivated, forms an integral part of a 
refined intelligence and a beneficent power. 

Frenchmen at once become united when the honour and the very 
life of France have to be defended. But the union is not imposed 
from without, the principle of its action lies in the soul of the people, 
in a common nature, a common sense of fidelity and love of that 
ideal eternal France which history sets before us. And this feeling 
implies the love of those various traditions and tendencies whose 
harmonious whole constitutes the spirit of the race. The French 
nation, too, is similarly disposed towards foreign peoples. No 
Frenchman, enamoured of good sense and right judgment, would 
think of claiming that he had nothing to learn from others. On 
the contrary, he understands and appreciates what takes place 
abroad better than is generally thought to be the case. Latterly, 
Frenchmen have written about Germany works of rare insight and 
impartiality. Not only do they value the original productions of 
other countries, they allow these productions to inspire them in 
their own creations. Corneille borrows from Spain, our eighteenth 
century from England, our romanticism from Germany. When 
borrowing, however, the Frenchman practises the classic method 
of imitation. He sets his stamp on what he borrows and makes 
ithis own. ‘‘ Not in Montaigne but in myself ’’ said Pascal, ‘‘ do 
““T see that which I see.”’ 

The reconciliation of freedom and solidarity, of organisation and 
initiative, of feeling and intelligence, of art and science, and 
thereby the loftiest and widest possible realisation of the idea of 
humanity: such is the object which France has set before herself 
in the past. She need seek no other. To the experience afforded 
by the present war she will be indebted for many a new method 
reaching forward to her ideal; but she will ever remain faithful to 
this ideal, for her own honour and advantage, as well as in the 
interests of humanity asa whole. 

EMILE BOUTROUX. 
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WATERLOO AND AFTER. 


AST June Waterloo seemed to be within living memory; now 
it seems to be centuries away, one of the battles long ago 
which are the turning-points of history. Last June nearly a 
century of peace had transformed the cockpit of Europe into a land 
teeming with industry and wealth, and three generations had seen 
the change. Now the civilisation of Belgium is one with those of 
Nineveh and Tyre, wiped out by the hands of the foulest bar- 
barians that our earth has seen; and behind an entirely vanished 
civilisation in the mists of history lies the stricken field of 
Waterloo. The roar of war in Flanders to-day drowns in our ears, 
the fog of German poison hides from our eyes, the desperate 
struggle of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo. Yet we may well 
re-hearken, and struggle for sight, if it may be, since these battles. 
foreshadowed in a strange way the present conflict. | When at 
nightfall on Friday, June 16th, 1815, Napoleon smote the Prussian 
centre at Ligny, when at the same moment Ney had finally suc- 
ceeded at Quatre Bras in holding Wellington and keeping 
the English from co-operating with the Prussians, the French had 
won the first stage of the last battle of the great age. On the 17th 
Bliicher fell back on Wavre and Wellington on Mont St. Jean, 
both amazingly unmolested. The Emperor’s delay gave Grouchy 
no chance of locating the Prussians, and allowed Wellington’s. 
troops grimly to retire under a screen of cavalry. At seven in 
the evening Napoleon and Wellington were face to face. Wel- 
lington had chosen his ground well. The ridge of Mont St. Jean 
covered out of sight the English reserves on the plain behind. In 
front of the English right the farm of Hougoumont, in front of 
the centre, on the Charleroi road, the farm of La Haye Sainte, on 
the extreme left the farms of Papelotte and La Haye, formed points. 
that the enemy must secure if victory was to be achieved. The 
English troops had retired slowly, and were comparatively fresh. 
The Emperor’s army that evening was tired, ill-provisioned. It 
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was forming into position from seven o’clock all through the 
summer night till dawn. 

Napoleon was perfectly correct in not joining the great 
issue till half-an-hour before noon on Sunday, June 18th. 
His troops were veterans all, 74,000 men, and when the 
battle began they were rested and fit, as fine an army as the 
Emperor had ever led. Blame has been often cast npon Grouchy 
for the result of Waterloo. Neither Bliicher nor Grouchy really 
played any decisive part in the battle. It cannot be said that the 
Prussian troops under Biilow, which Napoleon held on his right 
with such supreme ease when they began to attack at four in the 
afternoon, made the slightest difference to the issue. No doubt 
it reduced the attacking force by some 14,000 men; but, in fact, 
Napoleon had too many men for the narrow three-mile front of 
his assault. Had Grouchy come up with his army of 33,000 men 
at one particular point in the late afternoon it might have enabled 
Napoleon to fall back safely. But to fall back was in effect to 
lose all. Moreover, in the chances of war Napoleon got all that he 
could fairly count upon. Grouchy’s real business was to hold the 
Prussians and to prevent Blucher and Wellington joining hands. 
In fact, they never joined forces till the battle had irrevocably de- 
termined the future of Europe. It is true that it was not Grouchy 
directly who held back Bliicher; but the fact remains that it took 
the Prussian twelve hours to cover thirteen miles, and that, in- 
stead of arriving at 11.30, he forced his way through from the 
north-east only in time to take up the chase of the smitten and 
scattered French. It is sometimes said that Napoleon and 
Grouchy alike! were entirely deceived by Bliicher’s great flank 
march. In fact, Napoleon got all that he had designed to get by 
the detachment of Grouchy—a fair fight with the English and 
other troops under Wellington. 

The belated Prussian pressure on the French right never 
troubled Napoleon in the least. He was absolutely confident 
of victory. He despised the English, despised Wellington. 
His words to Soult reeked with confidence on this subject. 
Had Bliicher appeared at 11.30, as he had promised, no 
doubt the great battle would have been delayed. Napoleon 
would have held his hand until rejoined by Grouchy. But the 
Prussian pressure on his right made no difference to Napoleon’s 
determination to sweep Wellington out of his path. He had 
60,000 of the most experienced troops in Europe available for attack 
against an army numerically the same, but containing many weak, 
doubtful elements. His artillery and cavalry were excellent; the 
spirit of the troops was undoubted; and time was all- 
important. A rapid, decisive victory in Belgium would determine 
the political position in France, and enable the Emperor to turn 
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with a new enthusiasm upon the Russians and Austrians on the 
Eastern frontiers of France. Throwing, and rightly throwing, all 
advice as to outflanking movements to the wind, Napoleon 
attacked in quadruple phalanx, an unceasing sledge-hammer 
movement. His front was too restricted; but in all the circum- 
stances, against almost any of the troops that Napoleon had faced 
in Europe, the attack would not only have succeeded but would 
literally have destroyed the enemy. The German General Staff in 
1915 have deliberately adopted Napoleon’s Waterloo tactics, and 
for the same, the now-or-never, reason. Napoleon threw at Soult 
the sneer that he was afraid of the English because they had beaten 
him in Spain. The greatest leader in the history of war was about to 
realise what English stubbornness, under a cold, resourceful mind 
that had deliberately chosen the field of battle, meant. 

The French had to face the finest cavalry in Europe, and they faced 
it with some measure of success. The great charge that was launched 
at the French columns was successful in its immediate purpose, and 
was probably the most brilliant cavalry charge in history. But 
Napoleon was able to fling it back from his lines with terrible suc- 
cess, and continue his sledge-hammer attacks on the farms and on 
the English lines. It was the English infantry that won the battle 
of Waterloo, though their efforts were finely supported by the 
Hanoverian forces. The story of the fashion in which the British 
and Hanoverian squares withstood the Cuirassiers and the suc- 
cessive squadrons of the Imperial Guard will live for ever. All 
day long the English held the French, and Napoleon gradually saw 
his hopes and his Empire fade away. The capture late in the day 
of La Haye Sainte came too late to change the tide of war. Both 
sides had fought to a standstill, and for forty minutes Napoleon 
refused to use the Old Guard to complete the breach in the line. 
Gradually the two commanders had used up their reserves ; possibly 
Napoleon was not altogether too wise in the use of his reserves. It 
was not until half-past seven that Ney led the Middle Guard and 
the residue of the Old Guard to strike the great blow. With one 
final desperate effort they were hurled back, and Wellington smote 
the quivering host with his last cavalry reserves, and pressed for- 
ward with his whole line to the crown of the French lines. The 
French army had ceased to exist. The Prussians took up the pursuit 
of the fugitives. 

That Grouchy won a victory over the Prussians the 
next day; that the fugitives from Waterloo were partly rallied 
at Laon; that in fact a veteran army of 80,000 men was brought 
together in Paris—all was useless: the Napoleonic legend was over. 
He had been decisively defeated outside the gates of Brussels. 
He was politically doomed by the fact. No new wave of 
enthusiasm could arise for the man who had had a second chance 
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and failed. The echoes of Waterloo resounded through remotest 
Europe. The greatest man of a great age had fallen. The French 
revolutionary period was over. All that it had meant to France 
and Europe and America seemed to have faded. With Waterloo 
the forces of reaction threatened to resume in their most dreadful 
form their ancient reign. The Holy Alliance attempted to reim- 
pose upon Europe the hateful doctrine of kingship that had afflicted 
France for many centuries, the doctrine that the king is responsible 
only to God and his conscience. England would have none of it. 
Such an alliance offered no attractions to her, and bitter enough 
were the thoughts that the Waterloo which her dauntless infantry 
had won from the greatest soldier of all time should have been used 
for the purpose of setting up the very doctrine that Constitutional 
England as well as revolutionary France had long since repudiated 
as the poison of the body politic. Yet the old doctrine laid hold on 
Europe once more, and was able to survive even the year of Revo- 
lutions, 1848; to survive the creation of the Constitutional kingdom 
of Italy ; to survive and make the Empire of Germany, founded in 
1871 by a second invasion of France, the veritable incarnation of 
the doctrine that the king is absolute, subject to no national or Con- 
stitutional checks, and responsible to no earthly tribunal. It is 
this accursed doctrine that has enabled the Hohenzollerns to 
trouble Europe. It was Waterloo that gave it them. 

But, for all that, there had to be Waterloo. A _ world 
could not tolerate a Napoleon any more than it can tolerate 
a Caligula. No dominance of any single Power in Europe 
is the principle that England has always stood for; she fought 
for that principle and re-established the principle at Waterloo. 
She is fighting for it now, and will fight for it until the 
second Waterloo is won. The ultimate effects of the French 
Revolution were not destroyed. Despite the Holy Alliance, 
the polity of the eighteenth century was destroyed. Europe 
was set on a new course, and Democracy had before her a 
goal that she was certain eventually to gain. Moreover, it was 
only Napoleon the soldier who was destroyed. His constructive 
work survived and survives to-day. His Codes to-day dominate 
the private law of Europe, and he gave France a sense of 
personality that has survived all political change. The greatness 
of Napoleon imposed itself on the imagination of Europe. Scott, 
in his poem The Field of Waterloo, written in 1815, addresses the: 
fallen Emperor in these words :— 

‘“‘ Yet, even in yon sequester’d spot, 
May worthier conquest be thy lot 
Than yet thy life has known ; 
Conquest, unbought by blood or harm, 


That needs nor foreign aid nor arm, 
A triumph all thine own. 
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Such waits thee when thou shalt control 
Those passions wild, that stubborn soul, 
That marr’d thy prosperous scene. 
Hear this—from no unmovéd heart, 
Which sighs, comparing what THOU ART, 
With what thou MIGHT’ST HAVE BEEN.”’ 


Byron, in his Ode of 1814 to Napoleon, has paid the caged giant 
an immense tribute :— 


‘““ Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 
That element may meet thy smile— 
It ne’er was ruled by thee! 
Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand, 
The Earth is now as free.’’ 


Byron, moreover, felt as strongly as any modern democrat how 
fruitless Waterloo was so long as the true gains for Europe were 
held back by the Holy Alliance and its reactionary policy :— 


‘* Did nations combat to make One submit ; 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty ? 
What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patch’d up idol of enlightened days? 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage? proffering lowly gaze 
And servile knees to thrones? No; prove before ye praise! 


‘If not, o’er one fallen despot boast no more! 
In vain fair cheeks were furrowed with hot tears 
For Europe’s flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of her vineyards ; in vain years 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, 
Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 
Of roused-up millions; all that most endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ tyrant lord.’’ 


Then follows, in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, the most famous of 
all the Waterloo poems, and one most deservedly famous. It is 
almost too hackneyed to quote and too famous to leave unquoted :— 


‘“ There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell; 
But hush! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell 


This is the first stanza of a great poem that ends with lines which 
truly picture as they apostrophise Napoleon :— 
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‘‘ Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou, 
She trembles at thee still.” 


Byron pictures him nobly enduring defeat 


‘‘ With a sedate and all-enduring eye:— 
When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbow’d beneath the ills upon him piled.” 


But the note that Byron strikes is that Waterloo, ‘‘ King-making 
‘ victory,’’ will have been fought in vain if the spirit of restless per- 
sonal ambition that Waterloo was fought to quell still governs the 
earth. Had Napoleon but known the golden mean, he sighs, he 
would still have held his throne. But the memory of Waterloo 
will never fail :-— 

‘* Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 

Their children’s lips shall echo them, and say— 
‘Here, where the sword united nations drew, 


Our countrymen were warring on that day!’ 
And this is much, and all which will not pass away.”’ 


It is strange to read Wordsworth’s sonnets written six months 
or so after the great victory. He who had at first welcomed the 
revolt of France against the tyranny of kings has long since learnt 
the intolerable character of the new régime, and welcomes and 
celebrates the heroism with which the English fought. He says 
of the English :— 

** Ye slight not life—to God and Nature true; 
But death, becoming death, is dearer far 
When duty bids you bleed in open war : 
Hence hath your prowess quelled that impious crew.”’ 


Only the perfect poet, he says, 


‘“ Shall comprehend this victory sublime; 
Shall worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 
The triumph hail, which from their peaceful clime 
Angels might welcome with a choral shout ! ”’ 


And yet, like Byron, he doubts the future. He addresses the 
authors of the Holy Alliance :— 
““ Conscious that the nerve 

Of popular reason, long mistrusted, freed 

Your thrones, ye Powers, from duty fear to swerve! 

Be just, be grateful; nor, the oppressor’s creed 

Reviving, heavier chastisement deserve 

Than ever forced unpitied hearts to blecd.”’ 


That “‘ heavier chastisement,”’ a century later, is at last falling on 
those rulers of Central Europe who have so shamefully abused the 
blessings that Waterloo offered to mankind. 


J. E. G. DE Montmorency. 
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REVIEWS. 


GERMANY AND THE MODERN EUROPEAN 
STATES-SYSTEM.* 


This inexpensive and reliable book should be in the hands of 
everyone to-day who is trying to think out the European situation 
created by the reversion of Germany to the de-humanising 
barbarism by which she was distinguished from the rest of Europe 
during the whole of the Middle Ages, during the Thirty Years War 
and during the last Napoleonic campaign. This revival during 
modern times has one peculiar feature. The persons who control 
the German Empire have with perfect frankness repudiated as 
worthless treaties entered into with every outward protestation of 
sacredness. Mr. Mowat here gives us a brief history of the events 
which form the development of the modern European States- 
system ; here we have the salient treaties and documents that mark 
the various stages of this development: this history and these 
documents exhibit in the coldest, clearest, and judicial styie 
the fact that the German Empire has ceased to be a power 
with which it is possible to enter into treaty relations. There can 
in future be no treaty relations, as such relations have hitherto been 
understood, between Germany as at present constituted and the 
civilised Powers of the world. This is a fact that has to be 
reckoned with in days to come. 

Mr. Mowat’s introduction deals for the most part with the century 
that has passed since on June gth, 1815, the General Act of the 
Congress of Vienna “‘ resettled the map of Europe on lines which, 
‘‘it was hoped, would provide a lasting peace.’’ The century 
has brought many changes. The position of Portugal, as settled 
in 1814, has territorially remained unchanged; the position of 
Switzerland, declared by the Second Peace of Paris (November 
2oth, 1815) to be perpetually neutral and inviolable, has 
remained unaffected. In 1871 the French army submitted 
to internment rather than break the neutrality that 
France had guaranteed. The story of Belgium is very different. 
It is useful to repeat it; it cannot be repeated too often. Belgium 
from 1714 to 1797 belonged to Austria, formed the *‘ Austrian 
‘‘ Netherlands,’’ and by an Act of June 14th, 1814, was united with 
Holland and this was confirmed by the Congress of Vienna. It 
was an unpopular union. Civil war broke out in 1830, and in 
April, 1831, the Great Powers recognised the independence of 
Belgium, and by the Treaty of November 15th, 1831, settled the 

* Select Treaties and Documents to Illustrate the Development of the Modern 


European States-System, by R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Oxford University Press (price 1s. 6d. net). 
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terms on which Holland and Belgium should dwell. Luxemburg 
(formerly part of the Austrian Netherlands) was divided between 
the two, while Holland was given exclusive control over the mouth 
of the Scheldt. 


‘“On April 19th, 1839, Holland joined the Powers in making a 
definite treaty embodying the territorial provisions of the Treaty of 
1831. By Article II., the “ Annex ’ to the Treaty of 1839, contain- 
ing the territorial provisions and the condition concerning Bel- 
gium’s neutrality, was ‘ placed under the guarantee of their said 
Majesties ’ (i.e., the Kive Powers—Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia). This guarantee was meant to be ‘ indi- 
vidual,’ as contrasted with ‘ collective ’ (as in the case of Luxem- 
burg, p. 42). Referring to the guarantee in the Treaty of 1831, and 
the similar one in the ‘lreaty ot 1839, the Earl of Clarendon said : 
‘ The Powers who were parties to that Conference of 1831 bound 
themselves to uphold, not collectively, but severally and indi- 
vidually, the integrity of the treaty.”’ 


Article VII. of the Treaty of 1839 declared Belgium to be “an 
‘‘ Independent and perpetually Neutral State. It shall be bound 
“to observe such Neutrality towards all other States.’’ In 1870, 
when Prussia for the first time had fallen upon France, England 
at once concluded treaties with Prussia and France in which all 
parties declared ‘‘their fixed determination to maintain the 
‘‘ Independence and Neutrality of Belgium ’’ as provided by the 
Treaty of 1839. It is common knowledge that Prussia in 1870 kept 
her word as regards Belgium, while in 1914 she treated it as a 
‘* scrap of paper.” - 

The occupation of Luxemburg is, of course, an equally gross 
instance of political crime. Luxemburg passed with the Spanish 
Netherlands by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1714 to Austria, from whom 
it was wrenched by the French Republic in 1795. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 gave it as a separate Grand Duchy to the King 
of the Netherlands. With Belgium it revolted in 1830. In 1839 
it was divided between Belgium and Holland, but it remained part 
of the Germanic Confederation and the King of Holland as Grand 
Duke was a member of the Confederation, and, moreover, the 
capital was garrisoned by Prussia. At the formation of the North 
German Confederation in 1866, Luxemburg stood out and the 
Grand Duke made overtures to France. Prussia threatened war, 
but a Congress at London in 1867 between Great Britain, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Prussia, and Russia, 
decided that the Duchy should be independent and remain 
‘perpetually neutral’? under the collective guarantee of the 
Powers. In the War of 1870 the Prussians in order to seize the 
Duchy alleged violation of its neutrality by the French, but this 
could not be proved and Prussia reluctantly observed the indepen- 
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dence of the Duchy and after the war reaffirmed its neutrality. In 
1890 by the Salic law the Dukedom passed to the Duke of Nassau 
‘‘ whose German Duchy had been annexed by Prussia after the 
‘“‘ Austro-Prussian War of 1866.”’ In 1914 Germany in violation 
of all her obligations occupied the Duchy by force and imprisoned 
the young Duchess, from whom the world has had no authentic 
communication since last August. The story of Belgium and 
Luxemburg is not really more appalling than that of the Danish 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. These Duchies from 1460 had 
been the private and indivisible appanage of the Danish Crown. 
The Congress of Vienna in 1815 declared that Holstein was within 
the new German Confederation and left Schleswig out. The 
Danes wished to merge the Duchies in the Danish kingdom, the 
Duchies wished to retain their autonomy. Prussia in-support of 
autonomy intervened in 1848, and the question was considered by 
a Congress at London in 1852 signed by Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. The 
Congress guaranteed the Danish succession to the Duchies, but 
left the question of government untouched. Christian [X. brought 
Schleswig under the Danish Constitution but left Holstein out. 
Austria and Prussia had certainly no right to interfere, but they 
were then as now wolves stalking their prey. They intervened to 
save Schleswig from being governed in the same way as the rest 
of Denmark, but Bismarck confessed later ‘‘ from the very begin- 
““ning I kept annexation steadily before my eyes.’’ The Danes 
were of course defeated, and on October 30th, 1864, the King of 
Denmark was forced to cede the Duchies (as well as the Duchy 
of Lauenburg) to Austria and Prussia jointly. It was shameless 
open robbery, but there was no strong man in Europe to intervene. 
The thieves fought over the spoil which they had torn from the 
Denmark whose integrity they had guaranteed in 1852; a 
temporary agreement was however arrived at; Austria was given 
Holstein, Prussia took Schleswig and Lauenburg and reserved to 
herself the right to make a canal through Holstein from the North 
Sea to the Baltic. Observe the charm of the arrangement: Austria 
and Prussia jointly intervened because King Christian had put 
Schleswig and Holstein on a different political footing; and the 
result of the intervention was that Austria annexed Holstein and 
Prussia annexed Schleswig. However, Prussia, just creature, felt 
this to be unfair, so a year later she fell on Austria, and after 
Kéniggratz took as spoil Holstein. Thus the Duchies were united 
again and subjected jointly to the intolerable Prussian rule. Five 
years later France, as the result of a war deliberately engineered 
by Bismarck, was robbed of Alsace-Lorraine. The moral of the 
whole story of Prussian aggression is that she must never be trusted 
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again; that the end of this war*must see such readjustments in 
Central Europe as to render Prussia absolutely innocuous. 

Mr. Mowat does not believe that the present European war will 

have any permanent effect on the growth of international sanctions. 

‘‘ Though particular treaties are made and are broken, the idea 

of treaty-obligation, moral and political, persists throughout the 

centuries. In the relations of individuals within the State, the rule 

of law has been substituted for the rule of passion. The persistence 

of the idea of treaty-obligation, amid all its failures, points to a 
similar settlement of the relations between States.” 

Mr. Mowat states this sane and admirable view after tracing the 
wonderful way in which the relations of France, Russia, England, 
and Japan, during a comparatively brief period, have been so 
adjusted by reasonable and well-balanced statesmanship as to clear 
away innumerable difficulties, that in former ages must have 
resulted in war, and to lay the basis for the rapid economic develop- 
ment of all the countries concerned. France and England have 
long since settled in an admirable fashion their difficulties in Africa 
and the Mediterranean, Russia and England their even more 
complex inter-relations in Asia, Russia and Japan their apparently 
irreconcilable rivalry in the same continent. ‘‘ France did not 
‘“come into the field any earlier than Germany in the pursuit of 
‘“colonies,’’ yet she is now ‘‘ the greatest colonial Power in the 
‘“world after Britain.’’ We thoroughly agree that ‘‘ the persis- 
‘tence of the idea of treaty-obligation ’’ is comparable to the idea 
of the municipal rule of law. But it must be remembered that the 
rule of law weighs very heavily upon criminals, and though we do 
not believe that the rule of law is based on force yet it is 
administered by force. In the same way that the municipal rule 
of law forbids us to trust criminal men so the International rule 
of law forbids us to trust criminal Governments. The record of 
the Government of Germany is one long story of fraud, force, and 
crime. If the International rule of law is to be effective in the 
sense that the municipal rule of law is effective it must, in due 
course, deal with that Government in adequate fashion. 


* * * 


MR: DICEY° ON: THE LAWZOFSTHE 
CONSTITUTION.* 


Mr. Dicey’s famous work on the law of the Constitution passed 
this year into an eighth edition. Thirty years have fled since Mr. 
Dicey threw into literary form his Oxford lectures on the law of 
the English Constitution, and expounded for a larger audience the 


* Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, by A. V Di < 
Hon. D.C.L. Eighth Edition. Messrs. Macmillan (price ros. 6d. mee a oe 
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“two or three guiding principles which pervade the modern 
“constitution of England.’ We have here a reprint of the 
Seventh edition, with a new Introduction written with two objects :— 


‘‘ The first object is to trace and comment upon the way in which 
the main principles of our Constitution as expounded by me may 
have been affected either by changes of law or by changes of the 
working of the constitution which have occurred during the last 
thirty years (1884-1914). The second object of this Introduction is to 
state and analyse the main constitutional ideas which may fairly 
be called new, either because they have come into existence during 
the last thirty years, or because (which is much more frequently the 
case) they have in England during that period begun to exert a new 
and noticeable influence.’’ 


The changes since the last edition was issued have been so 
considerable that revision would have entirely altered the familiar 
form of a book that has become classical. Mr. Dicey says with 
truth that ‘‘the constant amendment of a book republished in 
““ successive editions during thirty years is apt to take from it any 
““such literary merits as it may originally have possessed. 
““ Recurring alterations destroy the original tone and spirit of any 
““ treatise which has the least claim to belong to the literature of 
““England.’’ Certainly all lawyers must be familiar with law 
works which in the course of successive editions have lost all touch 
with the original edition, except its faults. Mr. Dicey’s work, on 
the other hand, still retains its original qualities, while this new 
essay shows that his hand and mind have lost none of their cunning. 

It will be remembered that in the text of the book Mr. Dicey, 
after discussing ‘‘ the true nature of constitutional law,’’ passes on 
to analyse and describe the sovereignty of Parliament, to present 
the Rule of Law in its various aspects, and to exhibit “ the con- 
‘“nection between the law of the Constitution and the conventions 
“of the Constitution.’’ In the new Introduction he covers the 
ground again in the light of the events since 1884, and then goes 
on to consider the ‘‘ development during the last thirty years of 
““new constitutional ideas.’’ Finally, we have a pointed and 
brilliant criticism of ‘‘ the four new Constitutional ideas,’? Woman 
Suffrage, Proportional Representation, Federalism, and _ the 
Referendum. 

It will be of interest to consider briefly some of Mr. Dicey’s 
conclusions. Has the Parliament Act, 1911, changed the 
sovereignty of Parliament in constitution or character; has it, in 
fact, made the King and Commons the Parliamentary sovereign ? 
The conclusion arrived at is ‘‘that sovereignty still resides in 
‘* Parliament—+.e., in the King and the two Houses acting 
“‘ together, but that the Parliament Act has greatly increased the 
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‘« share of sovereignty possessed by the House of Commons and. 
‘has greatly diminished the share thereof belonging to the House 
‘of Lords.’ Mr. Dicey goes on to consider the new relations of 
the Imperial Parliament to the Dominions, and concludes that 
‘the independence of the Dominion, in short, means nowadays 
‘as much of independence as is compatible with each Dominion 
‘‘remaining part of the Empire.’’ This statement is true, but it 
does not seem to us to be the whole truth. The value to the 
Dominion of being part of the Empire appears, as current war 
legislation shows, to involve certain responsibilities that make the 
connection not so loose as Mr. Dicey seems to assert in this section 
of his argument. He himself puts the point later when he writes, 
‘‘ Loyalty to the Empire, typified by loyalty to the King, is, in 
‘‘short, a sentiment developed by the whole course of recent 
‘‘history.’? With this essay should be read Mr. Dicey’s powerful 
argument against the notion of Federation. Let there be no haste, 
no brand-new constitutions :— 

‘“ My full belief is that an Imperial constitution based on good- 
will and fairness may within a few years come into real existence,. 
before most Englishmen have realised that the essential foundations 
of Imperial unity have already been firmly laid. The ground of my 
assurance is that the constitution of the Empire may, like the con- 
stitution of England, be found to rest far less on parliamentary 


statutes than on the growth of gradual and often unnoted 
customs.”’ 


Mr. Dicey, in reconsidering the important question of the Rule 
of Law, draws attention to “‘a singular decline among modern 
‘“Englishmen in their respect or reverence for the rule of law.” 
We wonder if there has really been this ‘‘ marked decline.’* On 
the face of things, of course, Mr. Dicey is right. The course of 
legislation has diminished the authority of the Law Courts; there 
is, to some extent, a distrust of judges and the courts; there is a 
wave of lawlessness among women, among the clergy, passive 
resisters, conscientious objectors, and so forth. All this, of course, 
is common knowledge; but is it new, is it permanent, does it 
represent a new element in the spirit of the nation? We believe 
not; there have been many periods in English history when waves. 
of lawlessness, due to rapidly-changing economic and_ social 
conditions, have been observed. The English desire for freedom so 
manifests itself from time to time, and then the waves die away. 
But we quite agree that there are causes at present that account for 
much of the unrest. We agree that true government cannot 
permanently co-exist ‘‘ with the effective belief that deference to. 
“public opinion is in all cases the sole or the necessary basis of 
““a democracy.’? We agree, too, that party government has. 
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misdeveloped. But this War will alter both these evils. We are 
learning to be patriots first, and party men and women afterwards. 
Some of the changes in the vtonventions of the Constitution are 
signs of this. The new convention which practically compels a 
Ministry defeated at the polls to resign is an acknowledgment of 
the sovereignty of the electorate. That is to the good. So is “‘ the 
‘‘ established habit of any reigning king or queen to share and 
‘* give expression to the moral feelings of British subjects.’’ One 
cannot say the same of the development of the Parliamentary 
principle of the Closure. The effects of the Parliament Act, again, 
are curious so far as conventions go, and Mr. Dicey fears them; 
but we believe that the traditions of the House of Commons will 
be strong enough to overcome any evil effects of the Act. We are 
unable to agree with Mr. Dicey in his arguments against the grant 
of the suffrage to women. We agree that the grant of the vote must 
turn on the question whether the grant will conduce to the welfare 
of England. We believe that it would conduce to the welfare of 
England. Neither do we see that Mr. Dicey proves “‘ the absolute 
“political equality of the two sexes’’ to be absurd or even 
unreasonable. In our view the two sexes are approximately equal 
in the matters that are politically all-important—character and 
brain power. In the nature of things there is nothing to exclude 
woman, and in the nature of things her possession of the franchise 
would be for the good of the community. 

We should like, finally, to thank Mr. Dicey for the noble ending 
to his new essay. It is well to rejoice to have lived long enough 
““ to see the day when the solemn call to the performance of a grave 
“‘national duty has united every man and every class of our 
‘common country in the determination to defy the strength, the 
‘“ delusions, and the arrogance of a militarised nation, and at all 
‘costs to secure for the civilised world the triumph of freedom, of 
‘“ humanity, and of justice.” 


* * * 


SVEN HEDIN ON THE WAR.* 


Mr. John Lane is to be congratulated on his courage in providing 
British readers with an admirable translation of an interesting 
and important work—interesting because the standpoint is not our 
own, and important because it helps us to realise the colossal power 


of the enemy. 
Dr. Sven Hedin is known to all the world as the intrepid 


* With the German Armies in the West, by Sven Hedin. John Lane, rors (price 
ros, 6d.). 
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traveller; but he is also a politician, and the Russophobes of 
Sweden look to him as their most eloquent and authoritative 
spokesman. It is, indeed, fear and hatred of Russia which have 
made him the ardent partisan of Germany revealed in these pages- 
‘“‘ Tf Russia were to win, the fate of Sweden and Norway would be 
‘“‘ sealed.’? ‘If Germany was crushed, Russia would push for- 
‘ward to the Atlantic over Swedish soil.’’ ‘‘ For the sake of my 
“country, I could not but wish for Germany’s complete victory.”’ 
Such utterances—and there are many of them—are a key of the 
book. Every enemy of Russia is his friend, and every friend of 
Russia is his enemy. He protests his admiration for England in 
everything but her foreign policy. ‘‘ Great Britain and Russia! 
‘“‘Tt really staggers imagination when one thinks that these two 
‘countries have, neither in Europe nor in Asia, in heaven nor on 
‘‘ earth, a single positive interest in common!”’ 

Thus convinced that Germany was fighting for the independence 
of Sweden not less than for her own, the author was naturally dis- 
posed to admire what he saw on his visit to the armies in the West- 
But his experiences exceeded his most favourable anticipations. 
Every few pages he pauses in his breathless career to pour out 
a full-throated pzan to the country of his hosts. He can scarcely 
find words to convey his boundless admiration for the nobility of 
the German character, the bravery of the troops, the fascination 
of the Kaiser, the charm of the officers, the humanity of the 
surgeons, the efficiency of the national organisation, the greatness 
of the national cause. He declines to discuss the diplomacy which 
preceded the war, and adopts the formulz which he found current 
among hiscompanions. He admits—indeed, he glories in the fact 
—that Germany was armed to the teeth, and he repeatedly declares 
his conviction not only that she is unconquerable, but that no 
nation or combination of nations can stand up against her. 
Despite her strength, however, he depicts her as devoted to peace, 
and suddenly assailed by her envious and revengeful neighbours. 
The fidelity with which he reproduces the atmosphere and even the 
phraseology of the mess-room is almost comical. Thus, the 
British soldiers are ‘‘ mercenaries,’’ France is brave but misguided, 
and the employment of coloured troops is denounced as a crime 
against civilisation. The retreat from the Marne is obediently 
labelled “‘strategic.’’ The sufferings of Belgium provoke occa- 
sional expressions of sympathy; but entire responsibility for their 
occurrence is saddled on England and France. ‘‘ Atrocities’? are 
dismissed as the invention of hostile journalists; and we are in- 
formed that looting is not only forbidden but sternly punished in 
the German army. 


It is a picture of dazzling brilliance, without a cloud in the sky. 
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The whole book, indeed, is written with a curious sort of boyish 
enthusiasm. Welcomed by his hosts, and shown what they wished 
him to see, he innocently supposes that he has seen everything. 
By an irony of fate, this sincere but naive volume has reached 
England at the same moment as the news of the sinking of the 
“* Lusitania,’”’ the employment of poisonous gas, and the publica- 
tion ot the Bryce report. 
GBaG: 


THE CONQUERING JEW.* 


Mr, J. F. Fraser is a prolific author, and has, out of very wide 
knowledge, drawn many pictures of many widely-separated realms, 
Siberia, Canada, South America, and Australia. In this pains- 
taking book he visualises the progress of a world-race, the Jewish 
people. The subject is approached with both sympathy and 
critical force. We can understand a Jew being both repelled and 
attracted by the book, which is frank to the last degree. With the 
literary qualities of the work we are not impressed, but the mass 
of facts is so great that we must be satisfied with a presentation 
which is at any rate lucid if lacking in distinction. Mr. Fraser 
seems to us to make certain facts clear about the Jews as a race: 
On the average they are the intellectual superiors of the peoples 
among whom they settle (though in fact they very rarely produce 
a man of quite the first rank); they have a power of adaptation to 
environment probably superior to that possessed by any other race; 
they are more moral and less drunken than most races. On the 
other hand they bear adversity better than prosperity; they are 
ruthless in economic competition, and cruelly exploit men and 
women of their own nationality without remorse; they worship 
Baal with assiduity, they haunt the temples of Rimmon without 
apology; the lowing of their enemy’s cattle is as pleasant in their 
ears now as it was once in the vale of Achon; and they yearn after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt even as their fathers did. The Jew as 
painted by Mr. Fraser is exactly the Jew that the Old Testament 
reveals. His intellectuality and his adaptability reveal on the less 
creditable side the veritable men whom we see pictured in Holy 
Writ. The Jew does not alter; his chameleon-like changes 
in no way affect the personality; and this is as true on the 
spiritual as on the material side. He is abundantly loyal to 
his environment; a patriot of the country that he has adopted, 
brave in the field, resourceful in the Council Chamber, brilliant in 
the study, the studio and the laboratory, lord of the mart and 


* The Conquering Jew, by John Foster Fraser. Messrs. Cassell (price 6s.). 
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master of the exchange. Such a race has a significance in world- 
history quite out of proportion to numbers, and the rapid increase 
of marriages between the Jew and the Gentile is giving that 
significance a subtler and wider range. The Jew is conquering 
the world, though not at all in the way that the great 
Jews of history would desire. 

The story of the Great Dispersion fills the mind with amazement. 
Such a record of peaceful penetration is unique. The brain, the 
character, the patience of the Jew can well dispense with the 
weapons of war. Dealing broadly, in the approximate figures given 
us by Mr. Fraser, we see that about the year 500 B.c., after the 
partial return from Babylon, there were perhaps one million Jews 
in the world. At the opening of the Christian era, when the influence 
of the Jew had become enormous, there were probably four million 
Jews, of whom one million were in Alexandria. The Hebrew race 
seemed to have reached the zenith of its power, controlling as it did 
the economics and in a measure*the culture of the Ancient World. 
A long period of decline followed; Jewish spirituality largely 
passed into the Christian faith, while the materialism of the Jew, 
divorced from the idealism which is the saving of the race, met 
in successive collision the barbarism of Central Europe, the 
proselytism and fury of Mohammedanism, the hatred and economic 
jealousy of the Southern and Western Christian races. The 
operation of the principle of adaptation to environment as well as 
persecution devastated Jewry; plague, famine, sword, persecution, 
were arrested by widespread abandonment of the Jewish faith for 
Mohammedanism or Christianity. When the Renaissance came 
to Europe there were once again not more than one million 
professed Jews. But these were the best Jews, the families that had 
survived both persecution and temptation, the miseries of perse- 
cution, the despitefulness of riches. Again the race was given its 
chance, and to-day after the lapse of another five centuries the Jew 
has re-achieved the position that he held when Alexandria was the 
economic centre of the world. 

To-day there are twelve million Jews, of these 


‘“9,000,000 live in Europe, and of these 6,000,000 are in 
Russia alone. Half a century ago there were only 50,000 Jews 
in the United States ; twenty-five years ago there were 250,000 ; 
to-day there are 2,000,000, and of these about one-half live in 
New York State. There are 100,000 in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois ; there are only 50,000 in the Western States. 
Asia has a little over 400,000, Africa 300,000, Australia 20,000, 
Great Britain 250,000, France 100,000, Germany 600,000, Italy 
35,000, Rumania 266,000, Austria 1,225,000, Netherlands 104,000, 
Canada 60,000, Argentina 40,000, Brazil 3,000. As part of the 
Asiatic total there are 180,000 in India, and as part of the African 
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total, there are 150,000 in Morocco. Palestine has 85,000. 
Wherever you go—China, Norway, South Africa, the West Indies 
—you meet the Jews. Considering the world’s population of 
1,600,000,000, the total number of Jews is insignificant, but their 
influence on the affairs of the world is colossal.”’ 


But the influence of the Jew is, of course, not measured by the 
fact that on an illusory calculation not one per cent. of the world’s 
population is Jewish. It is not numbers or force in the abstract that 
have any significance. It is applied force, applied numbers that 
tell, and the Jew applies his numbers, his intellectual force at the 
vital economic point. He held Alexandria in the hollow of his 
hand two thousand years ago, and in view of the fact that a million 
Jews have shaken off the dust of Russia and Austria and have gone 
to the United States in the last decade leads to the belief that the 
States will be in the hands of the Hebrew people in another half 
century. There are already a million Jews in the State of New 
York; the handful of aristocratic Spanish and Portuguese Jews— 
the stock that Disraeli and others have made famous in England— 
have been supplemented by endless migrations of German, 
Russian, and Austrian Jews. The Jewish conquest of the States 
is an astounding phenomenon :— 


‘The way the Jewish population is increasing and prospering 
in the United States is one of the phenomena of the world. There 
are plenty of unscrupulous Jews in America, but they are no more 
unscrupulous than many of their Gentile competitors; they succeed 
because they are mentally more skilful than the others in sharp 
dealing. In fair contest, in fair trade, the victory is with the Jew. 
‘ Everywhere,’ Mr. Madison Peters has written, ‘ the Jew is disci- 
plining his reasoning powers, and learning how to do better work, 
which insures that success which clamour and complaining never 
win. It is not strange that the Jew is winning ; it were strange 
if he did not win. If the Jew continues as he has begun, he will 
hold the future.’ In America, so in other countries, the Jew 
is advancing and the Gentile is retreating. The Jew lands in 
America charged with vitality. He quickly comes under the 
influence of his new environment, and soon manifests more energy 
than the Americar. himself. He becomes proud of being an 
American, and not so proud of being a Jew. The past is nothing 
to him; the future is everything. He will forget his fathers in 
the East, and very likely his grandchildren will deny there is 
any Jewish blood in their veins.”’ 


This passage, despite a note that is disputable in it, raises a 
question of importance. We may perhaps agree that the Jew as 
a Jew will not swamp the United States and raise a nominally 
Jewish republic. The Jew very largely will be absorbed and 
transformed. Mr. Fraser takes the point that the absorption of 
the Jew has always raised the thinking power of a nation. Spain 
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and Italy are instances. So, of course, is Germany. When one 
thinks of the names of Spinosa, Wolff, Heine, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, one simply touches the fringe of what Germany has 
derived from the Jew. England, too, owes much to Jewish workers, 
especially in statesmanship and economics. The most unlikely 
Jewish stock may bring new intellectual notes. The son of a 
Polish Jewish immigrant was not long since a Senior Wrangler. 
Jewish qualities have certainly by intermarriage repeatedly raised 
the intellectual standard of a nation. But we do not believe for one 
moment that the Jew is destined merely to act as an intellectual 
leaven for the rest of the earth. His specific race has survived 
greater temptations for dissolution than it is faced by now, and 
though Jewry may lose go per cent. of its people by desertion, a 
faithful tithe will remain. We have to remember that behind all 
things there does exist with the Jew a profound religious instinct, 
an instinct that can be satisfied with Christianity, but which with 
the deepest Jewish mystics still looks for One that should come. 
To the real Jew, to the man whose stock through centuries has 
resisted the temptations of poverty, persecution, and riches, there 
remains a great and splendid hope. To the greatest Jews all other 
things, wealth, social influence, widespread control of the economics 
of the world, are mere means to the great end or goal, the 
ingathering of Israel after the Great Dispersion. Power is what 
the Jew chiefly loves; power as an individualised nation duly 
installed in the Promised Land is what the Jewish mystics of to-day, 
who are the fathers of the men of action of to-morrow, look for with 
abounding hope. To them Palestine should come, they think, as 
an inheritance, and for our own part we are not prepared to dismiss 
as a dream anything that a Jew visualises. He is patient; he can 
wait; and Alroy may be nearer than he dreams. 


* * * 


SLR; ROBERT, BALE 


For many years there were no more familiar and popular figures 
in Dublin than the trio of able and distinguished-looking brothers— 
Sir Robert Ball, the astronomer; Sir Charles Ball, the no less 
distinguished surgeon; and Mr. Valentine Ball, geologist and 
director of the Museum of Science and Art (now the National 
Museum)—the ‘‘ celestial and the terrestrial Balls,’’ as Sir Robert 
once called himself and his geologist brother. Perhaps the most 
marked feature of Sir Robert’s character was his intense enjoyment 


* Reminiscences and Letters of Sir Robert Ball. Edited by his son, W. Valentine 
Ball (Cassell & Co., price 16s.). 
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of lite. His warm friendships, his gift for the social side of life, 
his keen sense of humour, and the astonishingly wide range of his 
interests—something of this could be seen by all; but his hard 
work, the profundity and accuracy of his knowledge, not alone in 
astronomy but in mathematics, mechanics, botany, &c., to name 
only a few subjects—these were only gradually revealed. 
While at college Sir Robert Ball set himself to become a 
strenuous and systematic worker to the utmost of his abilities, 
studying hard for at least ten hours a day. This habit of 
continuous application was of the greatest value to him all through 
his life. His chief delight, to which even in his holidays he would 
devote four or five hours daily, was the study of mathematics, 
especially the abstruse subject that fascinated him to the end of his 
lite—the Theory of Screws. His botanical investigations also 
continued all his life; wherever he went he took his beloved, inter- 
leaved Bentham, noting down the habitat of every rare plant that 
he could find. 

While still a student at Trinity College, Dublin, and undecided 
as to his future career, he was asked to accept the post of tutor to 
the then Lord Rosse’s sons, one of whom is the well-known inventor 
' of Parson’s steam turbine. This appointment practically decided 
his whole future career. After doing his morning’s work as tutor, 
always punctually and faithfully carried out, he devoted the rest 
of his day, and in favourable weather almost all the night, to 
observations made possible by Lord Rosse’s unique reflecting 
telescope, 6oft. long by 6ft. in diameter. The speculum, over 
three tons in weight, is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. This was a wonderful period for astronomical 
discoveries, for it was at this time that Sir William Huggins made 
his discovery of the gaseous composition of the Nebulz, while the 
developments of dry-plate photography made countless important 
observations possible. Al! through his life Sir Robert was an ideal 
teacher, loving to communicate and to absorb knowledge, ever 
illuminating the driest subject with his brilliant wit and humour. 
In later years there was probably no more popular or better known 
lecturer both in England and in America, his delightful brogue 
and slight lisp adding to the effect. 

In 1867 Robert Ball was appointed to the Chair of Applied 
Mathematics in the new Royal College of Science in Dublin, 
having among his colleagues Sir Thiselton Dyer, Sir Robert Kane, 
Sir William Barrett, and others. A few years later, when only 
thirty-four years old, he was appointed Royal Astronomer in 
Ireland and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in Dublin. Unlike 
the Royal Observatories in England and Scotland, the Government 
neither contributes towards, nor controls, that in Ireland. 
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Unfortunately, his astronomical, observations—which he carried 
on upon every clear night—affected his sight, and he lost the sight 
of one eye completely in 1883. But no difficulties discouraged 
him, and one of his most popular books, ‘‘The Story of the 
‘* Heavens,’ was partly written while lying on his back on the floor 
suffering from lumbago. He was knighted in 1886, and—to the 
lasting regret of Dublin—was appointed Lowndean Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, and Director of the Observatory there 
in 1892. Here he lived until his death in 1913. Both at Dunsink 
and at Cambridge he and Lady Ball kept a most hospitable house, 
not only for old friends and distinguished people, but for students 
and young people. To these he was like a dear, big brother, while 
he was the devoted playfellow of his own children and grand- 
children. How he could find time for the active share he took in 
both the work and the social life of the University is a marvel. 
To show that he did not take his work lightly, we quote from the 
notes he compiled for his own guidance in lecturing: ‘“‘ Try to im- 
““ prove, no matter how often the lecture has been given. Sit down 
““ the same night, if possible, go over every word, and see how you 
‘“can do it better next time.’’ How much more valuable lectures, 
not to say sermons, would be if all public speakers followed this 
advice and lived up to it! But, as he quotes, ‘‘ To be good is 
““noble; to teach others to be good is nobler still—and less 
‘trouble’?! 

Happily, while at Cambridge Sir Robert Ball began to write his 
Reminiscences, and these fragments, together with letters from 
and to him, have been ably edited by his son, Mr. Valentine Ball, 
although it is sometimes perplexing, from want of quotation or 
other marks, to know which are! the words of the son and which 
are the words of the father. It is hard to stop quoting from this 
most delightful book, and yet no written words can possibly repre- 
sent the unfailing charm of Sir Robert’s personality, his warm 
affections, perpetual good-humour, and spontaneous, bubbling 
wit. No wonder that this large heart gained him friends all over 
the world! 

Rosa M. Barrett. 


Se 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Granville Fortescue, an American subject, and the Special Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph, gives us in ‘‘ At the Front with 
‘“Three Armies : My Adventures in the Great War ’’ (Andrew Melrose, 
Ltd., price 6s. net) a wonderfully vivid account of the first three months 
of the war, opening with an account of Liége, on August 5th, passing on 
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to Brussels, Namur, the battles of Dinant and Mons. Mr. Fortescue 
tells us, ‘‘on high German authority,’’ that the fact that an English 
army had arrived in Belgium was not known in Germany until the news 
was published in the English papers. Then the huge German armies 
concentrated on General French’s Expeditionary Force. In face of such 
overwhelming numbers, the small English army, though it, ‘‘ for its 
““ size, was perhaps the finest army the world has seen,’’ had to retreat. 
Almost surrounded, the masterly retreat was performed without an error, 
without panic, in perfect order, though the army against it was over- 
whelmingly superior in numbers, and, of course, in full possession of 
supplies, and was, moreover, unequalled as an organised force. If 
the Germans could not win at Mons, ultimate victory could not be theirs. 
The great enterprise had, in fact, failed. Mr. Fortescue’s visit to 
Germany is interesting reading. The military organisation of the 
Germans was, he says, the best in the world. The wonder is, to the 
average Englishman, that they have done so little with their organisa- 
tion ; have, in fact, failed in all directions, failed on all their main objec- 
tives. The first rush gave them most of Belgium, but that is being held 
by trench work, while the much-boasted infantry are unable to make any 
real progress east or west. There seems tobenogreat military mind among 
the Germans, capable of dealing with the Grand Duke or General Joffre. 
The German General Staff, we are told, believed the war would be over 
in a very few weeks from the outset. In September, Mr. Fortescue was 
told in Berlin that the French army would he disposed of in a week or 
so, that a strong force would then be sent to Calais, and Dover would 
be shelled by a 17-inch howitzer, while a fleet of sixteen Zeppelins did 
their deadly work. The poor German people, and even the German 
officers, believed all this silly nonsense. England had played her part 
in these early months, and in Germany ‘‘ nothing was too vile to say of 
‘‘the British people, no adjective too contemptible for the little army 
“‘ from England which had checked them.’’ After leaving Berlin, Mr. 
Fortescue rejoined the French army, and tells us of the bombardment of 
Rheims—‘‘ How any commander could have trained his guns on the 
“* Cathedral of Rheims passes human understanding ’’—of the siege of 
Antwerp, of the ‘‘ annexation’’ of Belgium. ‘‘In this book I have 
** tried to be scrupulously just in all I say of Germany. But when the 
‘« desolation of Flanders comes to my mind, no phrase of condemnation 
‘* seems too strong for the ruthless Teuton. There is no atonement that 
‘* can blot out the Crime of Germany.’’ These are the words of a very 
just-minded journalist, who has described what he has seen very 
closely, and was certainly better treated by the Germans than by the 
officials of the other armies. 


Mr. J. Hay Colligan has given us, in his book, ‘‘ Eighteenth Century 
‘* Nonconformity ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, price 2s. 6d. net), a study of 
very considerable importance. He endeavours to show “‘ the principles 
‘“of development which were at work’’ in Nonconformity in the 
Eighteenth Century. He pleads for ‘‘ further local research, without 
‘‘ which the complete history of Nonconformity wil! never be known.’’ 
Here we have eighteen chapters, beginning with the ejected ministers 
of 1662, and ending with a reference to the revival or renaissance of 
Nonconformity under the hands of Wesley and others. Individualism 
was replaced then by something very difficult to distinguish from the 
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groundwork of tradition. In criticism of this book, we should say this, 
that Mr. Colligan hardly appears to féel that modern Nonconiormity 
goes far behind 1662. It is convenient to begin a history at that point, 
but dangerous to regard it as a real beginning. Again, Mr. Colligan 
hardly realises all that Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Noncon- 
formity did for education. It was not merely a question of ** The 
“« Academies.’’? The Church of England divines and the leading Noncon- 
formists joined hands over the question of elementary education, and 
together defeated the monstrous conformity legislation on the subject. 
Again, it is not correct to say that the exclusion of Nonconformists from 
the Universities was no loss from the Nonconformist point of view. 
Low as the Universities had fallen by 1730, yet they continued to produce 
magnificent scholars, and the general revival would have come sooner if 
the Nonconformist scholars had not been excluded. Mr. Colligan takes 
one very interesting point, that Conformists and Nonconformists alike 
in the Eighteenth Century disliked ‘‘ enthusiasm ’’ and objected to 
Methodism. Unemotional reason was demanded from all. We should 
have liked a special chapter on Eighteenth Century Dissenting scholars : 
very learned they were, especially the ministers who turned from Presby- 
terianism to Arianism. John Kiddell, of Tiverton, was a good instance 
of this type of scholar. 
* * * 


We desire to draw spécial attention to ‘‘ War and Peace: Two 
“« Sermons in King’s College Chapel, University of Aberdeen ’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, price 6d.), by Principal George Adam Smith. 
‘“ There never was a war more just, nor one to which we may with 
““greater faith consecrate all that is dear to us.” There 
must be no discouragement in the face of delay, or even of 
disasters. We once faced and conquered, after long years, 


Napoleon. ‘‘ To-day we have no Napoleon for our foe.’’? In 
the second sermon, Dr. Smith aptly quotes Harless in his 
Christliche Ethik: ‘‘ The characteristic of a lawful war is that it is 


‘“necessary in the interests of justice. Its justification is to be found 
““in those international duties which flow from the special callings 
appointed by God to the several nations in their mutual relations, and 
‘the violation of which a regularly constituted association of nations 
““has a right to avenge. The Christian who recognises his earthly calls 
““as an individual member of a nation neither can nor will draw back 
““from the duty of avenging breaches of international law.’’ But 
Harless wrote this forty years ago. To-day no word of reprobation 
comes from the German theologians, even in the. face of the awful 
national sins of the use of poison, and the sinking of passenger ships. 
One may wonder how the German theologian of the future will look on 
those of to-day. 
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% * * 


We must draw attention to Mr. R. H. Tawney’s monograph on “ 
‘“ Establishment of Minimum Rates jin the Tailoring ae edema 
“Trade Boards Act of 1909 ’’ (Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, price 3s. 6d. 
net), the second of two ‘“ Studies on the Minimum Wage.’’ The first 
dealt with the chain-making industry. In the tailoring trade there are 
over 12,000 factories and workshops, and probably not less than 140,000 
workers, and these need more than the nine officials told off for inspection 
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work by the Trade Board. In this trade there are great variations in 
earnings, but the fixing of minimum rates has not in itself raised prices, 
though possibly some manufacturers have somewhat lowered the 
quality. In the chain trade, prices were raised by the fixing of minimum 
rates. No doubt, where the master’s profit depended on cutting down 
wages, the minimum wage will kill the business; as, to be frank, it 
deserves to be killed, for it has no economic stability. One effect has 
been to kill certain sweating firms; on the other hand, ‘‘ the small 
““ master, who specialises in the intensive production that characterises 
so many of the Jewish workshops, will hold his own.’’ If this is so, it 
exhibits two sorts of sweating: the master who sweats his workpeople 
to secure a living wage for himself ; and the master who sweats his work- 
people in order to secure a profit over and above the living wage. This 
profit, or part of it, is, by the minimum wage, transferred to the work- 
people. But the minimum wage is too low, and does not secure a fair 
share for the worker of the profit left when the master has secured a 
living wage for himself. Moreover, the minimum wage is evaded. 
There are too few inspectors, and the Trade Boards’ Office has insuf- 
ficient powers. It ought to be able to prosecute on its own initiative, and 
it ought to be prosecuting all day long at the present time, when war 
work is falling with great force on the slum workers. The book is very 
valuable, and should be widely studied. 
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* * * 


Mr. Daniel H. Conner has done valuable work in translating Dr. P. 
Berger’s essays on Blake under the title ‘‘ William Blake, Poet and 
‘“ Mystic ’’ (Messrs. Chapman & Hall, price 15s. net). Dr. Berger is 
the Professor of English language and literature in the Lycée and 
Lecturer in the University of Bordeaux, and approaches his fascinating 
theme with wide knowledge of our literature. We are shown Blake 
himself, the mystic and the poet, and we see the growth of his literary 
powers. Dr. Berger considers that Burns and Blake were, in the last 
twenty years of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ the only poets whose lyrical 
‘songs recalled the spontaneity and freedom of the Elizabethan poetry, 
‘“and who proclaimed unmistakably the tone which was to sound so 
‘* richly in the work of the great poets who marked the beginning of that 
‘* romantic period.’’ This seems to us very true, though possibly we 
might add that Ettrick Shepherd was to some lesser extent a sharer in these 
gifts and this promise. We note with delight the French writer’s appre- 
ciation of the intense spiritual insight of Blake: ‘‘ He could not recognise 
‘« the unreality of his wonderful vision.’’ It was real to him, and might 
be real to all of us if we would but open our inner eyes. ‘‘ Blake, though 
‘‘far from being a mere contemplative, was not one of those great men 
“of action who revolutionise whole societies. His work was more 
“« modest ; but it absorbed him absolutely. He whose hands were never 
‘“ idle, could not have been satisfied without action. But his work was 
“his art. He had to preach his doctrines, to set forth his visions, by 
‘‘ pencil and pen, as painter and as poet.’’ The book is perhaps the most 
exhaustive work that has yet appeared on the mysticism of William Blake, 
a theme that is certainly of importance, for the mysticism reveals the 
subconscious workings of a poet-prophet’s soul. We regret we cannot 
deal at length with this book, but we can at least recommend it. 
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Major W. A. Tilney (17th Lancers) has produced a very useful book 
on ‘Rapid Night-Marching Made Easy’’ (Edward Stanford, price 
2s. 6d. net), a work that consists of ‘‘ simple rules for finding the true 
‘‘ bearing by means of stars.’’ It is described as ‘‘ suitable for soldiers, 
‘explorers, and travellers generally.’’ At present ‘‘the direction of 
‘a night march is obtained by (1) local guides, (2) compass bearings.’’ 
Guides have often proved unreliable and dangerous, while compass bear- 
ings are ‘‘ impossibly slow for a long march,’’ and unreliable in iron- 
stone districts. Star-bearings, on the other hand, are accurate, if 
available, and Mr. Reeves, of the Royal Geographical Society, has 
devised simple, accurate methods by which ‘‘ the cavalryman can find 
‘“ his way anywhere at any pace he likes on a starlit night.”” Here we 
have (in a pocket to the book) the necessary star charts, and full direc- 
tions how to set them. A star for marching (say, Altair) has to be 
chosen: ‘‘ If we can set the bearings of this star from the True North 
‘* at, say, every half-hour, during the night, we can regulate our course 
in any direction, simply by setting off the true bearing of the place to 
which we wish to proceed.”’ 
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TRIBUTE TO ENGEAND’S DEATHEESS DEA 


ts 


THEY need no dirge, for Springtime fills 
All things with tribute unto them; 
The music of the daffodils 
Shall be a soldier’s requiem 
Among a thousand hills. 


We * 


Blow, golden trumpets, mournfully, 
For all the golden youth that’s fled, 
For all the shattered dreams that lie 
Where God has laid the quiet dead 
Under an alien sky. 


DEL 


But blow triumphant music, too, 
Across the world, from sea to sea, 
Because the heart of youth was true, 
Because our England proved to be 
Even greater than we knew. 
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